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DEDICATION TO 
SIR JOSHUA REYNOLDS 


ICY DEAR SIR, 

Every liberal motive that can actuate an Autbour in the 
dedication of his labours, concurs in directing me to you, as the 
person to whom the following Work should be inscribed. 

If there be a pleasure in celebrating the distinguished merit of a 
contemporary, mixed with a certain degree of vanity not altogether 
inexcusable, in appearing fully sensible of it, where can I find one, 
in complimenting whom I can with more general approbation 
gratify those feelings? Your excellence not only in the Art over 
which you have long presided with unrivalled fame, but also in 
Philosophy and elegant Literature, is well known to the present, and 
will continue to be the admiration of future ages. Your equal and 
placid temper, your variety of conversation, your true politeness, 
by which you are so amiable in private swicty, and that enlarged 
hospitality which has long made your house a common centre of 
union for the great, the accomplished, the learned, and the in* 
genious; all these qualities I can, in perfect confidence of not being 
accused of flattery, ascribe to you. 

If a man may indulge an honest pride, in having it known to the 
world, that he has been thought worthy of particular attention by a 
person of the first eminence in the age in which he livwl, \'hose 
company has been universally courted, I am justified in availing 
myself of the usual privilege of a Dedication, when I mention that 
there has been a long and uninterrupted friendship between us. 

If gratitude should be acknowledged for favours received, I have 
this opportunity, my dear Sir, most sincerely to thank you for the 
many happy hours which I owe to your kindness,—for the cordial¬ 
ity with which you have at all times been pleased to welcome me,— 
for the number of valuable acquaintances to whom you liave intro¬ 
duced me,—for the nodes caneeque Deum, which I have enjoyed 
under your roof. 

If a work should be inscribed to one who is master of the subject 
of it, and whose approbation, therefore, must ensure it credit and 
success, the life of Dr. Johnson is, with the greatest propriety, dedi¬ 
cated to Sir Joshua Reynolds, who was the intimate and beloved 
friend of that great man; the friend, whom he declared to be *'tbe 
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most invulnerable man he knew; whom, if he should quarrel with 
him, he should find the most difficulty how to abuse.” You, my 
dear Sir, studied him, and knew him well: you venerated and ad¬ 
mired him. Yet, luminous as he was upon the whole, you perceived 
all the shades which mingled in the grand composition; all the little 
peculiarities and slight blemishes which marked the literary Colos¬ 
sus. Your very warm commendation of the specimen which I gave 
in my “Journal of a Tour to the Hebrides,” of my being able to 
preserve his conversation in an authentick and lively manner, which 
opinion the Publick has confirmed, was the be.st encouragement for 
me to persevere in my purpose of producing the whole of my stores. 

In one respect, this Work will, in some passages, be different 
from the former. In my “Tour,” I was almost unboundedly open 
in my communications, and from my eagerness to display the won¬ 
derful fertility and readiness of Johnson’s wit, freely shewed to the 
world its dexterity, even when I was myself the object of it. I trusted 
that I should be liberally understood, as knowing very well what I 
was about, and by no means as simply unconscious of the pointed 
effects of the satire. I own, indeed, that I was arrogant enough to 
suppose that the tenour of the rest of the book would sufficiently 
guard me against such a strange imputation. But it seems I judged 
too well of the world; for, though I could scarcely believe it, I have 
been undoubtedly informed, that many persons, especially in distant 
quarters, not penetrating enough into Johnson’s character, so as to 
understand his mode of treating his friends, have arraigned my 
judgement, instead of seeing that I was sensible of all that they 
could observe. 

It is related of the great Dr. Clarke, that when in one of his 
leisure hours he was unbending himself witu a few friends in the 
most playful and frolicksome manner, he observed Beau Nash 
approaching; upon which he suddenly stopped;—“My boys, (said 
he,) let us be grave: here comes a fool.” The world, my friend, I 
have found to be a great fool, as to that particular on which it has 
become neces.sary to speak very plainly. I have, therefore, in this 
Work been more reserved; and though I tell nothing but the truth, 
I have still kept in my mind that the whole truth is not always 
to be exposed. This, however. I have managed so as to occasion no 
diminution of the pleasure which my book should afford; though 
malignity may sometimes be disappointed of its gratifications. 

I am, 

My dear Sir, 

Your much obliged friend, 

London, faithful humble ser\'ant, 

April 20, 1701. JAMES BOSWEIX. 



ADVERTISEMENT 
TO THE FIRST EDITION 


I AT last deliver to the world a Work v. iiich I have long promised, 
and of which, I am afraid, too hi;:li expectations have bwn raised. 
The delay of its publication must be imputed, in a considerable 
degree, to the extraordinary zeal which has been siv'wn by dis¬ 
tinguished persons in all quarters to supply me with additional 
information concerning its illustrious subject; resembling in this 
the grateful tribes of ancient nations, of which every individual was 
eager to throw a stone upon the grave of a departed Hero, and thus 
to share in the pious oflke of erecting an honourable monument to 
his memory. 

The labour and anxious attention with which I have collected 
and arranged the materials of which these volumes are comixtstvl, 
will hardly be conceived by those who read them with careless 
facility. The stretch of mind and prompt assiduity by which so 
many conversations were preserved, f myself, at some distance or 
time, contemplate with wonder; and I must be allowed to .suggest, 
that the nature of the work, in other res|)ects, as it consists of in¬ 
numerable detached particulars, all which, even the most minute, I 
have spared no pains to ascertain with a scrupulous authenticity, 
has occasioned a degree of trouble far beyond that of any other 
species of composition. Were I to detail the books which I have 
consulted, and the inquiries which I have found it neces.sary to 
make by various channels, I should probably be thought ridiculously 
ostentatious. Let me only observe, as a specimen of my trouble, 
that I have sometimes been obliged to run half over London, in 
order to fix a date correctly; which, when I had accomplished, I 
well knew would obtain me no praise, though a failure would have 
been to my discredit. And after all, perhaps, hard as it may be, 
I shall not be surprised if omi.ssions or mistakes be pointed out 
with invidious severity. I have also been extremely careful as to the 
exactness of my quotations; holding that there is a resf)ect due to 
the publick, which should oblige every Authour to attend to this, 
and never to presume to introduce them with,—“I think I have 
read;”—or—^“If I remember right;” when the originals may be 
examined. 

I beg leave to express my warmest thanks to those who have 
been pleased to favour me with communications and advice in the 
conduct of my Work. But I cannot sufficiently acknowledge my 
obligations to my friend Mr. Malone, who was so good as to allow 
me to read to him almost the whole of my manuscript, and made 
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such remarks as were greatly for the advantage of the Work; 
though it is but fair to him to mention, that upon many occasions 
I differed from him, and followed my own judgement. I regret 
exceedingly that I was deprived of the benefit of his revision, when 
not more than one-half of the book had passed through the press; 
but after having completed his very laborious and admirable edi¬ 
tion of Shakspeare, for which he generously would accept of no 
other reward but that fame which he has so deservedly obtained, 
he fulfilled his promise of a long-wished-for visit to his relations in 
Ireland; from whence his safe return finibus Atticis is desired by 
his friends here, with all the classical ardour of Sic te Diva potens 
Cypri; for there is no man in whom more elegant and worthy 
qualities are united; and whose society, therefore, b more valued 
by those who know him. 

It is painful to me to think, that while I was carrying on this 
Work, several of those to whom it would have been most interesting 
have died. Such melancholy disappointments we know to be inci¬ 
dent to humanity; but we do not feel them the less, I^t me particu¬ 
larly lament the Reverend Thomas Warton, and the Reverend 
Dr. Adams. Mr. Warton, amidst his variety of genius and learning, 
was an excellent Biographer. His contributions to my Collection are 
highly estimable; and as he had a true relish of my “Tour to the 
Hebrides,” I trust I should now have been gratified with a larger 
share of his kind approbation. Dr. Adams, eminent as the Head of 
a (College, as a writer, and as a most amiable man, had known 
Johnson from his early years, and was his friend thmu-ih life. 
What reason had I to hope for the countenance of that venerable 
Gentleman to this Work, will ap|>car from what he wrote to me 
upon a former (Kxasion from Oxford. November 17, 1785:—“Dear 
Sir, I hazard this letter, not knowing where it will find you, to 
thank you for your very agreeable ‘ Tour,’ which I found here on 
njy return from the country, and in which you have depicted our 
friend so perfectly to my fancy, in every attitude, every scene and 
situation, that I have thought myself in the comfjany. and of the 
party almost throughout. It has given very general satisfaction; 
and those jikho have found most fault with a passage here and there, 
have agreed that they could not help going through, and being 
entertained with the whole. I wish, indeed, some few gross expres¬ 
sions had been softened, and a few of our hero’s foibles had been a 
little more shaded; but it is useful to see the weaknesses incident 
to great minds; and you have given us Dr. Johnson's authority 
that in history dl ought to be told.” 

Such a sanction to my faculty of giving a just representation of 
Dr. Johnson I could not conceal. Nor will I suppress my satis- 
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faction in the consciousness, that by recording so considerable a 
portion of the wisdom and wit of "the brightest ornament of the 
eighteenth century,” ‘ I have largely provided for the instruction 
and entertainment of mankind. 

London, April 20, 1791. 


ADVERTISEMENT 
TO THE SECOND EDITION 

That I was anxious for the success of a work which had em¬ 
ployed much of my time and labour, I do not wish to conceal: but 
whatever doubts I at any lime entertained, have been entirely re¬ 
moved by the very favourable reception with which it has been 
honoured. That reception has excited my liest exertions to render 
my Book more perfect; and in this endeavour I have had the as¬ 
sistance not only of some of my particular friends, but of many 
other learned and ingenious men, by which 1 have been enabled to 
rectify some mistakes, and to enrich the Work with many valuable 
additions. These I have ordered to be printed separately in quarto, 
for the accommodation of the purchasers of the first edition. May 
I be permitted to say that the typography of both editions docs 
honour to the press of Mr. Hknry Baldwin, now Master of the 
Worshipful Company of Stationers, whom I have long known a 
worthy man and an obliging friend. 

In the strangely mixed scenes of human existence, our feelings 
arc often at once pleasing and painful. Of this truth, the progress 
of the present Work furnishes a striking instance. It was highly 
gratifying to me that my friend, .Sir Joshua Rkynoi.ds, to whom it 
is inscribed, lived to peruse it, and to give the strongest testimony 
to its fidelity; but before a second edition, which he contributed to 
improve, could be finished, the world has lieen deprived of that mo.st 
valuable man; a loss of which the regret will be deep, and lasting, 
and extensive, proportionate to the felicity which he diffused 
through a wide circle of admirers and friends. 

In reflecting that the illustrious subject of this WorR, by being 
more extensively and intimately known, however elevated before, 
has risen in the veneration and love of mankind, I feel a satisfaction 
beyond what fame can afford. We cannot, indeed, too much or too 
often admire his wonderful powers of mind, when we consider that 
the principal store of wit and wisdom which this Work contains, 
was not a particular selection from his general conversation, but 

i See Mr. Malone’s Preface to his edition of Shakspeare. 
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was merely his occasional talk at such times as I had the good 
fortune to be in his company; and, without doubt, if his discourse 
at other periods had been collected with the same attention, the 
whole tenor of what he uttered would have been found equally 
excellent. 

His strong, clear, and animated enforcement of religion, moral* 
ity, loyalty, and subordination, while it delights and improves the 
wise and the good, will, I trust, prove an effectual antidote to that 
detestable sophistry which has been lately imported from France, 
under the false name of Philosophy, and with a malignant industry 
has been employed against the peace, good order, and happiness of 
society, in our free and prosperous country; but, thanks be to God, 
without producing the pernicious effects which were hoped for by 
•ts propagators. 

It seems to me, in my moments of self-complacency, that this 
extensive biographical work, however inferior in its nature, may in 
one respect be assimilated to the Odyssey. Amidst a thousand enter* 
taining and instructive episodes the Hero is never long out of sight; 
for they are all in some degree connected with him; and He, in the 
whole course of the History, is exhibited by the Authour for the 
best advantage of his readers: 

—Quid virtus et quid sapientia possit, 

Utile proposuit nobis examplar Uiyssen. 

Should there be any cold-blootled and morose mortals who really 
dislike this Book, I will give them a story to apply. When the 
great Duke of Marlborough, accompanied by Lord Cadogan, was 
one day reconnoitcring the army in Flanders, a heavy rain came 
on, and they both called for their cloaks. Lord Cadogan’s servant, 
a good humoured alert lad, brought his Lordship’s in a minute. 
The Duke’s servant, a lazy sulky dog, was so sluggish, that his 
Grace being wet to the skin, reproved him, and had for answer 
with a grunt, “I came as fast as I could;” upon which the Duke 
calmly said,—“Cadogan, I would not for a thousand pounds have 
that fellow’s temper.” 

There are some men, I believe, who have, or think they have, a 
very small^hare of vanity. Such may speak of their literary fame 
in a decorous style of diffidence. But I confess, that I am so formed 
by nature and by babit, that to restrain the effusion of delight, on 
having obtained such fame, to me w’ould be truly painful. Why then 
should I suppress it? Why “out of the abundance of the heart” 
should I not speak? Let me then mention with a warm, but no 
insolent exultation, that 1 have been regaled with spontaneous 
praise of my work by many and various persons eminent for their 
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rank, learning, talents, and accomplishments; much of which praise 
I have under their hands to be reposited in my archives at Auchin- 
leek. An honourable and reverend friend speaking oi the favourable 
reception of my volumes, even in the circles of fashion and elC' 
gance, said to me, “you have made them all talk Johnson,’’-Yes, 
I may add, I have johnsonised the land; and 1 trust they will not 
only talk, but think, Johnson. 

To enumerate those to whom I have been thus indebted, would 
be tediously ostentatious. I cannot however but name one whose 
praise is truly valuable, not only on account of his knowledge and 
abilities, but on account of the magnificent, yet dangerous embassy, 
in which he is now employed, which makes every thing that relates 
to him peculiarly interesting. Lord Macartney favoured me with his 
own copy of my book, with a number of notes, of which! have 
availed myself. On the first leaf I found in his Lordship's hand¬ 
writing, an inscription of such high commendation, that even I, 
vain as I am, cannot prevail on myself to publish it, 


fjuly I. iiM.) 




INTRODUCTION 


The election of Boswell’s century-and-a-half-old classic to 
a place in The Modern Library awards an accolade of modernity 
to a book which has easily held that distinction in the nunds of 
thonsands of readers. 

Like the Bible—like Don Quixote—like Pepys—like many other 
classics which continue to be best sellers, Boswell’s book is more 
modern, to the reader of today, than many a modernistic novel of 
last year or' a modish mai^azine of last season. Countless bon mots 
and sallies of Boswell’s hero are current today as coin of the realm 
in conversation and in print.-^The wit and wisdom of old Doctor 
Johnson is constantly beinn drawn u|K)n to point a moral or adorn 
a tale in such up-to-thc-minute places as a newspaper editorial, an 
after-dinner speech, a billboard advertisement, or a radio broadcast. 

In many of the polemics occasioned by the Rrcat war, Johnson’s 
definition of patriotism was a favorite text. It was much more sur¬ 
prising, even to a Johnson fan, to find a quotation from Johnson 
emblazoned across the lobby of the Broadway headquarters of a 
national billposting trust, as an argument for big-scale advertising 
in the modern manner. 

The modernity of Boswell’s Johnson lies dee|icr, however. Bos¬ 
well’s classic is a hotbed of human wisdom—deep in its implications 
of character, its shrewd discernment, its rugged common sen.se, its 
rapier thrusts at human frailties, its srdace for the baffled, harried, 
world-beaten mind. In all of these rich assets, it functu)ns for every 
generation. It answers to our human needs and is as fresh and stimu¬ 
lating today as it was a century ago. 

In these sempiternal qualities, which it owes to Johnson’s genius 
and character, Boswell’s book is as modern as the day on which you 
read it. 

Clearly, in these respects. Boswell’s modernity is due t^ the good 
fortune of his subject matter—the wit and wisdom which flowed 
so abundantly from his hero and which he was skilful enough to 
record. But there is another aspect in which Boswell may claim a 
more astonishing modernity. His revolutionary method as a biog* 
rapher, which set a new fashion in an art thousands of years old, is 
all the rage today. A striking phenomenon of the current literary 
scene has been the vogue of biography in the revelatory manner. 
Many of the best sellers of recent years have been the mordant, 
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“modernistic” lives of the Strachey-Ludwig-Maurois-Bradford type 
which claim Boswell as their exemplar. 

The chief practitioners of this current method in biography have 
all paid homage to Boswell’s Johnson as their model. Boswell’s hon¬ 
esty—akin to the honesty of his subject, Johnson—in portraying 
his human weaknesses as well as his glories, set the new fashion in 
biography. But unfortunately his disciples have exhibited traits 
that Boswell is wholly free from and which they certainly did not 
acquire from him—the effort to pull a popular idol from his pedestal, 
to shock by revelation, to emphasize the minor frailties or indis¬ 
cretions out of all proportion to their true importance. Boswell is 
unfailingly sincere and sympathetic in his portrayal. There is never 
any doubt in the reader’s mind that he loves his Johnson all the more 
for his understanding of his faults, and he wants his readers to love 
him in the same way. 

The “modern” biographer often makes the mistake of dissecting 
his subject like a prosecuting attorney out to get his man at all costs, 
generally to enhance his own reputation. No such biography can 
live, for it cannot create a warm flcsh-and-blood character which 
will win its way to the heart of the reader. 

There, in sum, is the secret of the enduring charm of Boswell’s 
Johnson. And here, too, is the solution of the old riddle of how so 
simple a soul as Boswell could produce so great a masterpiece. 
Here was a lovable subject, treated by loving hands—honestly, 
warmly, and dramatically. Boswell was extremely lucky in having 
a great and admirable character to portray—but he was shrewd 
enough to see that to portray him realistically, as he really was, with 
all his idiosyncrasies and weaknesses, glossing over nothing, would 
bring him nearer to us and win our admiration and our affection. 

An inferior character would, by this gruelling method, have been 
revealed as too petty to claim our respect; any other treatment than 
Boswell’s, applied to Johnson, would have mjde him .a saint or an 
impossible creature, far removed from our human love and under¬ 
standing. 

The recent discoveries of Boswell’s diaries and papers have natu¬ 
rally been*of keen interest to every Johnsonian, but in the elation 
over their discovery there has been a tendency to exaggerate their 
importance. One enthusiast so far forgot himself as to declare that 
the complete publication of the jxipers would reveal Boswell to be an 
even greater genius than Johnson! .Xs a matter of fact, the papers 
so far published reveal Boswell to be an even greater fool and tena¬ 
cious interloper than we had all along known him to be—and the 
marvel grows over the patience of Johnson and the rest in tolerating 
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his company-unless indeed, as seems likely, they acquired the 
knack of keeping Boswell in his place. 

The disposition in some quarters to canonize Boswell might be 
dismissed as sheer nonsense if it were not for the fact that there is 
still a tendency, even among able critics (unacquainted, of course, 
with Johnson’s writings), to attribute Johnson's grejitness entirely 
to the skill with which Boswell painted his portrait.'^ commonsense 
view will readily recognize that Boswell's skill and Johnson’s great¬ 
ness were two equally essential elements in the chemical combina¬ 
tion which produced this masterpiece,—but of the two, Johnson's 
greatness was certainly the more important. 

Boswell’s Johnson is a great biography because Boswell had 
either the wit or the instinct to subordinate himself to his subject 
in the role of a first-rate reporler-and above all, because the sub¬ 
ject of his reporting was one of the truest and most fascinating men 
who ever lived, perhaps the most sterling, the most lovable of all 
the lives of which we Lave an unadulterated record. 

Never has a biographer been more fortunate in his choice of a 
subject. And the good fortune extends to the reader, who can 
chuckle over Johnson’s sallies and warm the cockles of his heart 
at the enduring flame of a great |)ersonality. 

Herbert Askwith. 


The present text follows that of Malone’s sixth edition. 
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CHRONOLOGICAL TABLE 

OF JOHNSON-'S LIFE AND 
CONTEMPORARY EVENTS 

1709-1775 

1709. Samuel Johnson born at Lichfield (Sept. 18, N.S.), the son 
of Michael Johnson, a bookseller. No. i of the Toiler, 
Berkeley’s Essay tou'ords a \cw Theory of Vision, and 
Matthew Prior’s Poems. 

1711. No. I of the Spectator. Hume born. 

1712. Johnson is taken to London to lx; touched for the evil by 

Queen Anne. Pope’s Rape of the. Ij)ck. (Jray’s Trivia. 

1713. Addison’s Cato, and Berkeley's Three Dialogues. Slernr 

born. 

1714. .Accession of OcorRe I. 

1715. Vol. I. of Pope’s Horner's Iliad. Burnet and Wycherley died. 

Jacobite Rebellion. 

1716. (larrick and Cray born. 

1717. Johnson sent to Lichfield Crammar-School. Horace Walpole 

born. 

1719. Part I. of Defoe’s Robinson Crusoe. Addison died. 

1721. Smollett and Collins born. 

1723. .Adam Smith born. 

1724. Allan Ramsay’s Evergreen and Tea-Table Miscellany, and 

Vol. I. of Burnet’s History of Jlis Own Time. 

1725. Johnson removed to Stourbridge School. Allan Ramsay’s 

Gentle. Shepherd. 

1726. Swift’s Gulliver's Trnveh and Thom'ion'*^ Winter. 

1727. .Accession of (leorge IT. (Jay's Fables. Sir Daac .Newton died 

1728. Johnson, after spending twt) year^ at home, goes to IVm- 

broke College, Oxford (Oct.). Po[)e’s Dunciarf. Goldsmith 
born. 

1729. Law’s Serious Call to a Devout and Holy IJfe. Burke born 

Steele and (’ongreve died. 

1731. Johnson leaves O.xford without a degree (Dec.). 

1731. Johnson’s father dies (Dec.). Johnson receiving £20 from 
his effects. The Gentleman's Magazine established. Cow- 
per and Churchill born. Defoe died. 



1733 * Johnson, living chiefly at Birmingham, translates Lobo's 
Voyage to Abyssinia. 

U34* Johnson publishes proposals for printing the poems of 
Politian, and for the first time offers his services to Cave, 
proprietor of the Gentleman's Magazine. 

1735 - Johnson marries (July 9) Elizabeth, the widow of Henry 
Porter, a Birmingham mercer. (Johnson’s wife is sup¬ 
posed to have brought him about i^oo or fSoo.) He 
publishes his translation of Lobo’s Voyage to Abyssinia. 
1736. Johnson sets up a “private academy” at Edial, in Stafford¬ 
shire, one of his pupils being David Garrick. Butler’s 
Analogy of Religion. 

1737- Johnson and Garrick set out together for London. Johnson 
makes further proposals to Cave, and returns to Lichfield, 
where he completes his tragedy of Irene. .After staying at 
Lichfield for three months he settles with Mrs. Johnson 
in London. Gibbon born. 

^738* Johnson “enlisted by Mr. Cave as a regular coadjutor in 
his magazine.” He publishes London (May). With a view 
to obtaining the mastership of Appleby School he en¬ 
deavours, unsuccessfully, to obtain the degree of M.A. 
from Oxford University. 

1739. Hume’s Treatise of Human Xaturc. 

1740. Cibber’s Apology for his IJfc, and Richardson’s Pamela. 

James Boswell born. 

1741. This year and the two following Johnson is the “sole com¬ 

poser” of the Parliamentary Debates in the Gentleman's 
Magazine. 

1742. Fielding’s Joseph Andrcivs, Shenstone’s Schoolmistress, and 

Young’s Xig/it Thoughts. 

1744. Johnson publishes his Life of Savage. Akenside’s Pleasures 

of the Imagination. Pope died. 

1745. Swift died. Jacobite Rebellion. 

1746. Collyis s Or/c.v (dated 1747). 

1747. Johnson publishes his Plan for a Dictionary of the English 

Language, addressed to Lord Chesterfield. Gray s Ode on 
a Distant Prospect of Eton College. 

1748. Richardson’s Clarissa Ilarlowe, Smollett’s Roderick Ran- 

dam, and Thomson’s Castle of Indolence. Thomson died. 
1740. Johns<m publishes The Vanity of Human Wishes and Irene. 
Irene is brought out by Garrick at Drury Lane. Fielding’s 
Tom Jones. 
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CHRONOLOGICAL TABLE 

1750. Johnson begins the publication of the Rambler. 

1751. Gray’s Elegy in a Country Churchyard, and Hume’s Inquiry 

concerningqhe Principles of Morals. R. B. Sheridan born. 

1752. Johnson’s wife dies. The last Rambler publisheil. Hume’s 

Political Discourses. Bishop Butler died. Frances Burney 
and Chatterton born. 

1753 - Johnson begins to contribute to Hawkesworth’s Adventurer. 
Berkeley died. 

1754. Hume’s History of England (Vol. I.), and Lord Boling- 
broke’s Philosophical Writings (edited by David Mallet). 
Fielding died. 

1755 - Johnson receives the degree of M.A. from Oxford University. 
His Dictionary of the English Language published. 

1756. Johnson contributes to the Literary Magazine established 

this year, and issues Propo.sals for an edition of Shak- 
speare. He refuses a living offered to him in Lincolnshire. 
Burke’s Vindication of Natural Society, and Essay on 
the Sublime and Beautiful. 

1757. Smollett’s History of England (Vols. I.-IV.). Blake born. 

1758. Johnson begins a new periodical paper, The Idler. Allan 

Ramsay died. 

* 759 * Johnson’s mother dies, and he publishes Rasselas, “that 
with the profits he might defray the cxpence of [her] 
funeral, and pay some little dc'ots which she left.’’ Sterne’s 
Tristram Shandy (\’ols. I. and II.), and Robertson’s 
History of Scotland. Robert Burns born. 

1760. Accession of George III. 

1761. Churchill’s Rosciad. Richardson died. 

1762. A pension of £300 a year granted to Johnson. Maepherson’s 

Ossian. 

*763. Johnson meets Boswell (May 16), who in Augast starts on 
a tour of three years on the Continent. Churchill’s 
Prophecy of Eamine, and Smart’s Song to David. 

1764. riic Literary Club founded. Sir Joshua Reynolds being the 

first projK)ser of it, and Reynolds, Johnson, Burke, and 
Golrlsniiih among the first members, (^ddsmkh's Travel¬ 
ler, Walpole’s Castle of Otranto, and Chatterton’s Elinour 
and Juga. 

1765. Johnson receives the degree of LL.D. from Trinity College, 

Dublin. He is introducerl to the Thralt‘s. His edition of 
Shakspeare publishi*d. Percy’s Reliques of Ancient Poetry. 

1766. Boswell returns to England (February). Goldsmith’s Vicar 

of Wakefield. 
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1767. Johnson has a conversation with George III. in the library 

at Buckingham Palace. 

1768. Sterne’s Sentimental Journey, Goldsmith’s Good-Natured 

Man, Gray’s Poems (the first collected edition), and 
Boswell’s Account of Corsica. Sterne died. 

1769. Burke’s Observations on the Present State of the Nation, 

the first Letter of “Junius,” and Robertson’s History 
of Charles V. 

1770. Johnson publishes his pamphlet. The False Alarm, on the 

Middlesex election. Burke’s Thoughts on the Present 
Discontent and Goldsmith’s Deserted Village. Chatter- 
ton died. Wordsworth born. 

1771. Beattie’s Minstrel (Book I.), and Smollett’s Humphrey 

Clinker. Gray and Smollett died. Walter Scott born. 

1772. The Letters of Junius (first collected edition). Sir Joshua 

Reynolds’s Discourses. Coleridge born. 

1773* Johnson visits Scotland with Boswell (Aug. 14 to Nov. 

22). Goldsmith’s She Stoops to Conquer, and Fergus- 
son’s Poems. 

1774. Johnson visits Wales with Mr. and Mrs. Thrale (July- 
September). Burke’s Speech on American Taxation, 
Lord Chesterfield’s iMters to his Son, and Vol. I. of 
Thomas Warton’s History of English Poetry. Goldsmith 
died. Southey born. 

> 775 * Johnson receives the degree of D.C.L. from Oxford Uni¬ 
versity. He visits France with Mr. and Mrs. Thrale 
(October and November). His Journey to the Western 
Islands of Scotland and Taxation no Tyranny published. 
Burke’s Speech on Conciliation with America, and 
Sheridan’s Rivals. Jane Austen, Lamb, and Landor born. 



THE LIFE OF 

SAMUEL JOHNSON, LL.D. 

To write the Life of him who excelled all mankind in wilting the 
lives of others, and who, whether we consider his exlraordinarj 
endowments, or his various works, has been equalled by few in 
any age, is an arduous, and may be reckoned in me a presumptuous 
task. 

Had Dr. Johnson written his own Life, in conformity with the 
opinion which he has given,' that every man’s life may be best 
written by himself ; had he employed in the preservation of his own 
history, that clearness of narration and elegance of language in 
which he has embalmed so many eminent persons, the world would 
probably have had the most perfect example of biography that 
was ever exhibited. Hut although he at different times, in a desuL 
tory manner, committed to writing many particulars of the prog¬ 
ress of his mind and fortunes, he never had persevering diligenci- 
enough to form them into a regular composition. Of these me- 
morials a few have been preserved; but the greater part was con¬ 
signed by him to the flames, a few days before his death. 

As I had the honour and happiness of enjoying his friendship 
for upwards of twenty years; as I had the scheme of writing his 
life constantly in view; as he was well apprised of this circum> 
stance, and from time to time obligingly satisfied my enquiries, by 
communicating to me the incidents of his early years; as I acquired 
a facility in recollecting, and was very assiduous in recording, his 
conversation, of which the extraordinary vigour and vivacity con¬ 
stituted one of the first features of his character; and as I have 
spared no pains in obtaining materials concerning him, from every 
quarter where I could discover that they were to be found, and 
have been favoured with the most liberal communications by hii 
friends; I flatter myself that few biographers have entered upoc 
such a work as this, with more advantages; indcjK'ndent of literary 
abilities, in which I am not vain enough to compare myself with 
some great names who have gone before me in this kind of writing. 

Since my work was announced, several Lives and Memoirs of 
Dr. Johnson have been published, the most voluminous of wl.ich 
is one compiled for the booksellers of London, by Sir John Haw- 

1 Idler, No. 84. 
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kins, Knight,^ a man, whom, during my long intimacy with Dr. 
Johnson, I never saw in his company, I think, but once, and I 
am sure not above twice. Johnson might have esteemed him for 
his decent, religious demeanour, and his knowledge of books and 
iiterary history; but from the rigid formality of his manners, it 
is evident that they never could have lived together with com¬ 
panionable ease and familiarity; nor had Sir John Hawkins that 
nice perception which was necessary to mark the finer and less 
obvious parts of Johnson’s character. His being appointed one of 
his executors, gave him an opportunity of taking possession of 
such fragments of a diary and other papers as were left ; of which, 
before delivering them up to the residuary legatee, whose property 
they were, he endeavoured to extract the substance. In this he has 
not been very successful, as I have found upon a perusal of 
those papers, which have been since transferred to me. Sir John 
Hawkins’s ponderous labours, I must acknowledge, exhibit a far¬ 
rago, of Avhich a considerable portion is not devoid of entertain¬ 
ment to the lovers of literary gossiping; but besides its being 
swelled out with long unnecessary extracts from various works, 
(even one of several leaves from Osborne’s Harleian Catalogue, 
and those not compiled by John.son, but by Oldys,) a very small 
part of it relates to the person who is the subject of the book; 
and, in that, there is such an inaccuracy in the statement of facts, 
as in so solemn an authour is hardly excusable, and certainly makes 
his narrative very unsatisfactory. But what is still worse, there 
is throughout the whole of it a dark uncharitable cast, by which 
the most unfavourable construction is put upon almost every 
circumstance in the character and conduct of my illustrious friend; 
who, I trust, will, by a true and fair delineation, be vindicated 
both from the injurious misrepresentations of this authour, and 
from the slighter aspersions of a lady who once lived in great 
intimacy with him. 

There is, in the British Museum, a letter from Bbhop War- 

^ The xrcatrst part of this book was written while Sir John Hawkins was 
alive: and I avow, that one object of tny strictures was to make him feci 
some compunction for his illiberal treatment of Dr. Johnson. Since his 
decea.<ic, I h:fve supprcs.sed several of my remarks upon his work. But 
though I would not “war with the dead’’ offrnswrly, I think it necessary 
to be strenuous in drfenct of my illustrious friend, which I cannot be, with¬ 
out strong animadversions upon a writer who has greatly injured him. Let 
me add, that though I doubt I should not have been very prompt to gratify 
Sir John Hawkins with any compliment in his life-time, I do now frankly 
acknowledge, that, in my opinion, his volume, howcerr inadequate and im¬ 
proper as a life of Dr. Johnson, and however discredited by unpardonable 
inaccuracies in other respects, contains a collection of curious anecdotes and 
observatioita, which few men but its authour could have brought together. 
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burton to Dr. Birch, on the subject of biography; which, though 
I am aware it may expose me to a charge of artfully raising the 
value of my own work, by contrasting it with that of which I have 
spoken, is so well conceived and expressed, that I cannot refrain 
from here inserting it: 

“I shall endeavour, (says Dr, Warburton,) to give you what 
satisfaction I can in any thing you want to be satisfied in any 
subject of Milton, and am extremely glad you intend to write 
his life. Almost all the life-writers we have had before Toland and 
Desmaiseaux, are indeed strange insipid creatures; and yet I 
had rather read the worst of them, than be obliged to go through 
with this of Milton's, or the other’s life of Boileau, where there 
is such a dull, heavy succession of long quotations of disinteresting 
passages, that it makes their method quite nauseous. But the 
verbose, tasteless Frenchman seems to lay it down as a principle, 
that every life must be a book, and what’s worse, it proves a 
book without a life; for what do we know of Boileau, after all his 
tedious stuff? You are the only one, (and I speak it without a 
compliment,) that by the vigour of your stile and sentiments, 
and the real importance of your materials, have the art, (which 
one would imagine no one could have missed,) of adding agree¬ 
ments to the most agreeable subject in the world, which is literary 
history.” * 

“Nov. 24, 1737" 

Instead of melting down my materials into one mass, and 
constantly speaking in my own |>erson, by which 1 might have 
appeared to have more merit in the execution of the work, I have 
resolved to adopt and enlarge U()on the excellent plan of Mr. 
Mason, in his Memoirs of (iray. Wherever narrative is necessary 
to explain, connect, and supply, I furnish it to the best of my 
abilities; but in the chronological scries of Johnson’s life, which 
I tr.ice as distinctly as I can, year by year, I produce, wherever 
it is in my power, his own minutes, letters, or conversation, being 
convinced that this mode is more lively, and will make my readers 
better acquainted with him, than even most of those were who 
actually knew him, but could know him only partially; whereas 
there is here an accumulation of intelligence from various (xunts, 
by which his character is more fully understood and illustrated. 

Indeed I cannot conceive a more perfect mode of writing any 
man’s life, than not only relating all the most important events 
of it in their order, but interweaving what he privately wrote, 
and said, and thought; by which mankind are enabled as it were 

> Brit. Mus. 4320, Ayscough's Catal. Sloane MSS. 
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to see him live, and to “live o’er each scene” with him, as he 
actually advanced through the several stages of his life. Had his 
other friends been as diligent and ardent as I was, he might have 
been almost entirely preserved. As it is, I will venture to say that 
he will be seen in this work more completely than any man who has 
ever yet lived. 

And he will be seen as he really was; for I profess to write, not 
his panegyrick, which must be all praise, but his Life; which, 
great and good as he was, must not be supposed to be entirely 
perfect. To be as he was, is indeed subject of panegyrick enough 
to any man in this state of being; but in every picture there should 
be shade as well as light, and when I delineate him without re¬ 
serve, I do what he himself recommended, both by his precept 
and his example. 

“If the biographer writes from personal knowledge, and makes 
haste to gratify the publick curiosity, there is danger lest his in¬ 
terest, his fear, his gratitude, or his tenderness, overpower his 
fidelity, and tempt him to conceal, if not to invent. There are 
many who think it an act of piety to hide the faults or failings of 
their friends, even when they can no longer suffer by their detec¬ 
tion; we therefore see whole ranks of characters adorned with 
uniform panegyrick, and not to be known from one another but 
by extrinsick and casual circumstances. ‘Let me remember, (says 
Hale,) when I find myself inclined to pity a criminal, that there 
is likewise a pity due to the country.’ If we owe regard to the 
memory of the dead, there is yet more respect to be paid to knowl¬ 
edge, to virtue, and to truth.” ^ 

What I consider as the peculiar value of the following work, 
is, the quantity it contains of Johnson’s conversation; which is 
universally acknowledged to have been eminently instructive 
and entertaining; and of which the specimens that I have given 
upon a former occasion, have been received with so much ap¬ 
probation, that I have good grounds for supposing that the world 
will not be indifferent to more ample communications of a similar 
nature. 

That the; conversation of a celebrated man, if his talents have 
been exerted in conversation, will best display his character, is, 
I trust, too well established in the judgement of mankind, to be 
at all shaken by a sneering observation of Mr. Mason, in his 
Memoirs of Mr. William Whitehead, in which there is literally 
no Ufe, but a mere dry narrative of facts. I do not think it was 
quite necessary to attempt a depreciation of what is universally 
esteemed, because it was not to be found in the immediate object 

' Rambler, No. 6o. 
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of the ingenious writer's pen; for in truth, from a man so still and 
so tame, as to be contented to pass many years as the dotnestick 
companion of a superannuated lord and lady, conversation could 
no more be expected, than from a Chinese mandarin on a chimney- 
piece, or the fantaslick figures on a gilt leather skreen. 

If authority be required let us aj)peal to Plutarch, the prince 
of ancient biographers. Orre T«rc avt oKtints aouceoi 
jidvKog Bveati di/Mooi^ aQeujg tj KaKtag, d/x<i TiQuyfia fii*axv 
;ro/^.dKfC, Kai QT)ua, koi naidid ng Efi^aoiv ijOorg t:.ioitjO£v 
fidXiov ij fidxaifiVQi 6 veKQOi,:iaQaid^eig al ftlyiojai^ xal no/(0()K/a 
ndXetov. “Nor is it always in the most distinguished atchievements 
that men’s virtues or vices may be best discerned; but very often 
an action of small note, a short saying, or a jest, shall distinguish 
a person’s real character more than the greatest sieges, or the most 
important battles.” ^ 

To this may be added the sentiments of the very man who.se 
life I am about to exhibit. “The Inisiness of the biogtapher is often 
to pass slightly over tho;^ performances and incidents which pro¬ 
duce vulgar greatness, to lead the thoughts into dotnestick privacies, 
and display the minute details (»f daily life, whose exteriour ap[)cn- 
dages are cast aside, and men excel each other only by prudence 
and by virtue. 'I'he account of 'rhuanus is with great propriety 
said by its authour to have been written, that it might lay open 
to posterity the private and familiar character of that man, rujus 
ingenium et camlorcm cx ipsius script is sunt o/im semper miraturi, 
whose candour and genius will to the end of time be by his writings 
preserved in admiration. 

“There are many invisible circumstances, which whether we 
read as enquirers after natural or moral knowledge, whether we 
intend to inlarge our science or increase our virtue, arc more 
important than publick occurrences. Ihus .Sallust, the great 
master of nature, has not forgot in his account of Catiline to 
remark, that his walk was now quick, and again slow, as an 
indication of a mind revolving with violent commotion. 'I'hus the 
story of Melanclhon affords a striking lecture on the value of 
time, by informing us, that when he had made an appointment, 
he expected not only the hour, but the minute to lje fixed, that the 
day might not run out in the idleness of susi>ense; and all the 
plans and enterpri.scs of I)e Wilt are now of les.s importance to the 
world than that part of his personal character, which represents 
him as careful of his health, and negligent of his life. 

“But biography has often been allotted to writers, who seenr 


1 Plutarch’s Life of Alexander.—Langhome’s Translation. 
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very little acquainted with the nature of their task, or very 
negligent about the performance. They rarely afford any other 
account than might be collected from publick papers, but imagine 
themselves writing a life, when they exhibit a chronological series 
of actions or preferments; and have so little regard to the manners 
or behaviour of their heroes, that more knowledge may be gained 
of a man’s real character, by a short conversation with one of his 
servants, than from a formal and studied narrative, begun with 
his pedigree, and ended with his funeral. 

“There are indeed, some natural reasons why these narratives 
are often written by such as were not likely to give much instruc¬ 
tion or delight, and why most accounts of particular persons arc 
barren and useless. If a lib* be delayed till interest and envy are at 
an end, we may hope for impartiality, but must expect little in¬ 
telligence; for the incidents which give excellence to biography are 
of a volatile and evanescent kind, such as soon escape the memory, 
and are rarely transmitted by tradition. We know how few can 
pourtray a living acquaintance, except by his most prominent and 
observable particularities, and the grosser features of his mind; 
and it may be easily imagined how much of this little knowledge 
may be lost in imparting it, and how soon a succession of copies 
will lose all reseml)lance of the original.” ' 

I am fully aware of the objections which may be made to the 
minuteness on some occ.asions of my' detail of Johnson’s conversa¬ 
tion, and how happily it is ad.'ij^ted for the petty i-xcrcise of ridicule, 
by men of superficial understanding, and ludicrous fancy; but I 
remain firm and confuh'nt in my opinion, that minute particulars 
are frequently characteristick, and always amusing, when they 
relate to a distinguished man. I am therefore exceedingly unwilling 
that any thing, however slight, which my illustrious friend thought 
it worth his while to express, with any degree of point, should 
perish. For this almost superstitious reverence. I have found very 
old and venerable authority, quoted by our great modern prelate. 
Seeker, in whose tenth sermon there is the following passage: 

"Kahhi David Kimchi, a noted Jewish ('ommentator, who lived 
about five hundred years ago, explains that pa.ssage in the first 
Psalm, His Ivaf a/siy shall not ivithcr, from Rabbins yet older than 
himself, thus; That even the idle talk, so he expresses it, of a good 
man ought to be regarded; the most sujiernuous things he saith are 
always of some value. .-Vnd other ancient authours have the same 
phrase, nearly in the same sense.” 

Of one thing I am certain, that considering how highly the 
small tK)rtion which we have of the table-talk and other ancedotes 

1 Rambler, No. 6o. 
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of our celebrated writers is valued, and how earnestly it is regretted 
that we have not more, I am justified in preserving rather too many 
of Johnson’s sayings, than too few; especially as from the diversity 
of dispositions it cannot be known with certainty beforehand, 
whether what may seem trilling to some, and |H‘rhaps to the col¬ 
lector himself, may not be most agreeable to many; and the greater 
number that an authour can please in any degree, the more ple.asure 
does there arise to a benevolent mind. 

To those who are weak enough to think this a degrading task, 
and the time and labour which have been devoted to it misemployed, 
I shall content myself with opp<ising the authority of the greatest 
man of any age, Julius C/LSar. of whom Bacon observes, that 
“in his book of Apothegms which he collected, we see that he 
esteemed it more honour to make himself but a pair of tables, to 
take the wise and pithy words of others, than to have every wonl of 
his own to lie made an apothegm or an oracle." ‘ 

Having said thus much by way of introduction, I commit the 
following pages to the candour of the Publick. 

Samltkl Johson was born in Lichfield, in Staffordshire, on the 
i8th of September, N.S. 1709; and his initiation into the C'hristian 
church was not delayed; for his baptism is recorded in the register 
of St. Mary’s parish in that city, to have been [HTformed on the 
day of his birth: His father is there stiled Cn'ntlrmon, a circum¬ 
stance of which an ignorant panegyrist has praised him for not 
being proud; when the truth is. that the appellation of (Jentlcman, 
though now lost in the indiscriminate assum[)lion of Esquirr, was 
commonly taken by lho.«e who could not boast of gentility. His 
father was Michael Johnson, a native of Derbyshire, of obscure 
extraction, who settled in Tachlield as a bookseller and stationer. 
His mother was Sarah l*'ord, descended of an ancient race of .sub¬ 
stantial yeomanry in Warwickshire. 1 hey were well advanced in 
years when they married, and never had more than two children, 
both sons, Samuel, their first-born, who lived to l)c the iilu.strious 
character whose various excellence I am to endeavour to record, 
and Nathanael, who died in his twenty-fifth year.- 

Mr. Michael Johnson was a man of a large and robust iMidy, and 
of a strong and active mind; yet, as in the most solid rticks, vein.s of 

^ 11.10011’? .Advanermrnt of I.carnine, I’.ook I. 

* (Nathanael \va? born in 171J. and died in i 7 .} 7 - Their father, Michael 
Johnson, was born at Cubley in Derbyshire, in 1656, and died at Lichfield 
in 17JI, at the aiic of seventy-?;* Sarah Ford, bin wife, was born at Kinit'a- 
Norton, in the county of Worcester, in i66g, and died at Lichfield, in Janu¬ 
ary 1750. in her ninetieth >ear—Kine’^-Norton Dr. Johnson suptiosed to 
be In Warwick.»hire (*00 his in.'cription for hi* mother’s tomb), but it is is 
Worcestershire, probably on the confines oi the county of Warwick.—M.| 
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unsound substance are often discovered, there was in him a mix¬ 
ture of that disease, the nature of which eludes the most minute 
enquiry, though the effects are well known to be a weariness of 
life, an unconcern about those things which agitate the greater part 
of mankind, and a general sensation of gloomy wretchedness. From 
him then his son inherited, with some other qualities, “a vile mel¬ 
ancholy,” which in his too strong expression of any disturbance of 
mind, “made him mad all his life, at least not sober.” ^ Michael 
was, however, forced by the narrowness of his circumstances to be 
very diligent in business, not only in his shop, but by occasionally 
resorting to several towns in the neighbourhood,- some of which 
were at a considerable distance from Lichfield. At that time book¬ 
sellers’ shops in the provincial towns of England were very rare, 
so that there was not one even in Birmingham, in which town old 
Mr. Johnson used to open a shop every market-day. He was a 
pretty good I^tin scholar, and a citizen so creditable as to be made 
one of the magistrates of Lichfield; and, being a man of good 
sense, and skill in his trade, he acquired a reasonable share of 
wealth, of which however he afterwards lost the greatest part, by 
engaging unsuccessfully in a manufacture of parchment. He was a 
zealous high-church man and royalist, and retained his attachment 
to the unfortunate house of Stuart, though he reconciled himself, 
by casuistical arguments (d cxp?dicncy and necessity, to take the 
oaths imposed by the prevailing power. 

There is a circumstance in his life somewhat romantick, but so 
well authenticated, that I shall not omit it. A young woman of 
Leek, in Staffordshire, while he served his apprenticeship there, 
conceived a violent passion for him; and though it met with no 
favourable return, followed him to Lichfield, where she took 
lodgings opiTositc to the house in which he lived, and indulged her 
hopeless llame. When he was informed that it so preyed upon her 
mind that her life was in danger, he with a generous humanity 
went to her and offered to marry her, but it was then too late: Her 
vital power was exhausted; and she actually exhibited one of the 
very rare instances of dying for love. She was buried in the cathe- 

* Journal df a Tour to the Hebrides, third edition, p. 213 [Sept. i6l. 

•Extract of a letter, dated ‘‘Trcntham, St. Peter’s day, 1716.” written by 
the Rev. Gcorite Plaxton, Chaplain at that time to Lord Gower, which may 
serve to show the hifth estimation in which the Father of our great Moral¬ 
ist was held:—“Johnson, the Lichfield Librarian, is now here; he propa¬ 
gates learning all over this diocese, and advanceth knowledge to its just 
height; all the Clergy here are his pupils, and suck all they have from 
him; Allen cannot make a w.srrant without his precedent, nor our quondam 
John Evans draw a recognizance sine dhectione Michaelu." —Gcntkman’a 
Magazine, October, 1791. 
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dral of Lichfield; and he, with a tender regard, placed a stone over 
her grave with this inscription: 


Here lies the body of 
Mrs. Elizabeth Blaney, a stranger: 
She departed this life 
20 of September, 1694. 


Johnson’s mother was a woman of distinguished understanding.* 
I asked his old school-fellow, Mr. Hector, surgeon, of Birmingham, 
if she was not vain of her son. He said, “she had too much good 
sense to be vain, but she knew her son’s value.” Her piety w.is not 
inferiour to her understanding; and to her must be asciilied those 
early impressions of religion upon the mind of her son, from which 
the world afterwards derived so much benefit. Kc told me, that he 
remembered distinctly having had the first notice of He;ivcn, “a 
place to which good people went,” and hell, “a place to which bad 
people went," communicated to him by her, when a little child 
in bed with hei, and that it might be the liettcr fixed in his memory, 
she sent him to repeat it to Thomas Jackson, their m-in-scvant; 
he not being in the way, this was not done; but there was no occa¬ 
sion for any artificial aid for its preservation. 

In following so very eminent a man from his cradle to his grave, 
every minute particular, which can throw light on the progress of 
his mind, is interesting. That he was remarkable, even in his earliest 
years, may easily be supposed; for to use his own words in his 
Life of Sydenham, “That the strength of his understanding, the 
accuracy of his discernment, and the ardour of his curiosity, might 
have been remarked from his infancy, by a diligent observer, there 


* fit W.1S not, however, much cultivated, as wc may collect from Dr, 
Johnson’s own account of his c.irly jear®, puhlished by R. Phillips, 8vo. 
1805, a work undoubtedly authentick, and which, lliouiih short, is curious, 
and well worthy of |>rrusal ‘‘Aly father and mother (says Johnson) ha«l 
not much happiness from each other. They seldom converM^; for my father 
could not bear to talk of his affairs; and my mother, being unacquainted 
with books, cared not to talk of any thinx else. Had my mother been more 
literate, they had been belter companions. She miuht have sometimes intro¬ 
duced her unwelcome topirk with more success, if she could have diversified 
her conversation. Of business she had no distinct conception; and therefore 
her discourse was composed onfy of complaint, fear, and suspicion. Neither 
of them ever tried to calculate the profits of trade, or the cxi>cnccs of liv¬ 
ing. My mother concluded that wc were poor, because we lost by some of 
our trades; but the truth was, that my father, having in the early part of 
hb life contracted debts, never had trade sufficient to enable him to pay 
t^m, and to maintain his family; he got something, but not enough. It was 
not till about 1768, that I thought to calculate the returns of my father's 
trade, and by that estimate bb probable profiU. Thb, I b«Ueve, my parents 
never did.”—M.] 
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is no reason to doubt. For, there is no instance of any man, whose 
history has been minutely related, that did not in every part of 
life discover the same proportion of intellectual vigour.” 

In all such investigations it is certainly unwise to pay too much 
attention to incidents which the credulous relate with eager satis¬ 
faction, and the more scrupulous or witty enquirer considers only 
as topicks of ridicule: Yet there is a traditional :>tory of the infant 
Hercules of toryism, so curiously characteristick, that I shall not 
withhold it. It was communicated to me in a letter from Miss Mary 
Adye, of Lichfield. 

“When Dr. Sacheverel was at Lichfield, Johnson was not quite 
three years old. My grandfather Hammond observed him at the 
cathedral perched upon his father’s shoulders, listening and gaping 
at the much celebrated preacher. Mr. Hammond asked Mr. Johnson 
how he could [lossibly think of bringing such an infant to church, 
and in the midst of so great a crowd. He answered, because it was 
impossible to keep him at home; for, young as he was, he believed 
he had caught the publick spirit and zeal for Sacheverel, and would 
have staid for ever in the church, satisfied with lx*holding him.” 

Nor can I omit a little instance of that jealous independence of 
spirit, and impetuosity of temper, which never forsook him. The 
fact was acknowledged to me by himself, upon the authority of his 
mother. One day, when the servant who used to lie sent to school to 
conduct him home, had not come in time, he set out by himself, 
though he was then so near-sighted, that he was obliged to st«)op 
down on his hands and knees to take a view of the kennel before he 
ventured to step over it. His school-mislress, afraid that he might 
miss his way, or fall into the kennel, or be run over by a cart, 
followed him at some distance. He happened to turn about and 
|)orceivc her. Feeling her careful attention as an insult to his man¬ 
liness, he ran back to her in a rage, and beat her, as w'ell as his 
Mrengih would permit. 

Of the power of his memory, for which he was all his life eminent 
to a degree almost incredible, the following early instance was told 
me in his presence at Lichfield, in 1770, by his step-daughter, Mrs. 
Lucy Porter, as related to her by his mother. When he was a child 
in petticoats, and had learnt to read, Mrs. Johnson one morning 
put the common prayer-lwok into his hands, pointed to the collect 
for the day, and said, “Sam, you must get this by heart.” She went 
up stairs, leaving him to study it: but by the time she had reached 
the second floor, she heard him folhwing her. “WTiat’s the matter?” 
said she. “I can say it,” he replied; and repeated it distinctly, 
though he could not have read it more than twice. 

But there has been another story of his infant precocity generally 
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circulated, and generally believed, the truth of which I am to 
refute upon his own authority. It is told,* that, when a child of 
three years old. he chanced to tread upon a duckling, the eleventh 
of a brood, and killed it; upon which, it is s;iid, he dictated to his 
mother the following epitaph: 

‘‘Here lies pood master duck, 

Whom S.tnuii'l Johnson trod on; 

If it had liv'd, it had heen Rood luck, 

For then we’d had an odd one." 

There is surely internal evidence that »his little composition com¬ 
bines in it, what no child of three years old could produce, without 
an extension of its faculties by immediate inspiration; yet Mrs, 
Lucy Porter, Dr. Johnson's step-daughter, [xisitively maintained to 
me, in his presence, that there could be no doubt of the truth of 
this anecdote, for she had heard it from his mother. So difticull is 
it to obtain an authentick relation of facts, and such authority may 
there be for errour; for he assured mo. that his father made the 
verses, and wished to pass them lor his child's. He added, “my 
father was a foolish oltl man; that is* to say, foolish in talking of 
his children." * 

Young Johnson had the misfortune to be iiiuch afflicted with the 
scrophula, or king'.s-cvil, which disfigured a couolenance naturally 
well fornu'd, and hurt his visual nerves miu h, that he di<l not see 
at all with one of his eyes, though its appearance was little different 

* Anc<{| ito'- of Dr JoliiTMin, by lli'^tcr I.cikIi I’io/ri, p. n. Life of Dr 
Jolin'-on, by Si- John I law kins, p. 6. 

* This .ini'tdiiti; of the duck, fbouph «b«provrd by internal and fxirrn.il 
evidence, h.is neverlhrlcsv, upon suj,position of its irtilb, been m.ole the 
founrlation of the following inei nious and f.iniiful reflections of Miss 
Seward, amonpst ibe communications (f'luirninp Dr. Jiibiison with wbiih 
she has been pleased to favour me ■ -“'I'lie-e inl.mt numbers contain the 
seeds of tlm-e propeti-ilies wbi<h through his lile so stronply m.irked lii;» 
ch.sractcr, of that p.'.click talent wliuh aficrw.irds boie sueb rii li ami plen¬ 
tiful fruits; for, exccptinu his oitbopraiihic works, every thinp wbi>b Dr. 
Johnson wrote was Poetry, whose essrme consists not in numbers, or in 
ji-iple, but in the strencth and plow of fancy, to which all the stores of 
nature and of art stand in prompt admini-tration; and in an cl<)c]uenre 
which conveys their blended illustrations in a lanpuapc, ‘more tuneable 
than needs or rhyme or verse to add more harmony.’ 

“The above little verses abo shew that suticrstitious bias which ‘prew w’ith 
his prowth. and strenethened with his strenpth,’ and, of late years par¬ 
ticularly, injured hi.s happinc««, by presenting to him the ploomy side of 
religion, rather th.m that bright and cheering one which gilds the jieriod of 
'■losim pfe with the light of pious hope.” 

This is so beautifully imagined, that I would not suppress ft. But, like 
many other theories, it is deduced from a supposed fact, which is, inidccdi 
« fictic'n. 
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from that of the other. There is amongst his prayers,^ one inscribed 
“When my eye was restored to its use" which ascertains a defect 
that many of his friends knew he had, though I never perceived it.- 
I supposed him to be only near-sighted; and indeed I must observe, 
that in no other respect could I discern any defect in his vision ; on 
the contrary, the force of his attention and perceptive quickness 
made him see and rlistinguish all manner of objects, whether of 
nature or of art, with a nicety that is rarely to be found. When he 
and I were travelling in the Highlands of Scotland, and I pointed 
out to him a mountain which I observed resembled a cone, he 
corrected my inaccuracy, by shewing me, that it was indeed pointed 
at the top, but that one side*of it was larger than the other. And 
the ladies with whom he was acquainted agree, that no man was 
more nicely and minutely critical in the elegance of female dress. 
When I found that he saw the romantick beauties of Islam, in 
Derbyshire, much better than I did, I told him that he resembled 
an able performer upon a l)ad instrument. How false and con¬ 
temptible then are all the remarks which have been made to the 
prejudice either of his candour or of his philosophy, founded 
upon a supposition that he was almost blind. It has been said, that 
he contracted this grievous malady from his nurse.* Ilis mother, 
yielding to the superstitious notion, which, it is w’onderful to think, 
prevailed so long in this country, as to the virtue of the regal touch; 
a notion, which our kings encouraged, and to which a man of such 
enquiry and such judgement as Carte could give credit; carried 
him to London, where he was actually touched by Queen .Anne.* 
Mrs. Johnson indeed, as Mr. Hector informed me, acted by the 
advice of the celebrated Sir John Floyer, then a physician in Lich¬ 
field. Johnson used to talk of this very frankly; and Mrs. Piozzi 
has preserved his very picturesciue description of the scene, as it 
remained upon his fancy. Being asked if he could remember Queen 

* Pri-iyers and Meditations, p. j;. 

3 [SpeiikinL; himself of the imperfection of one of his eyes, he said to 
Dr, Hurn,'*y, “the don was never n"od for much ”—Huhnf.t.I 

•'* rSneh was the opinion of Dr. infen. Johii'on's eyes wore very soon 
dLscoverod to l)e had, and to n-lieve then, an i.s.sue was cut in his left arm. 
At the end of ten weeks from liis hirth, h,* was taKcn home from his nurse, 
“a |)oor di.sca.sed infant, almost hliiul.” See a work, already quoted, entitled 
“.An account of the life of Dr. Samuel J.)hnson, from his birth to his eleventh 
year; written by himself.’’ Svo. M | 

* I He w.as only thirty months old. when he was taken to London to be 
touehed for the evil. Durim; this visit, he tells us. his mother purchased 
for him a sm.ill silver cup aiul ■ipoon. “The cup,” he afIcrtinTly adds, “was 
one of the last pieces of plate which dear Tetty sold, ir our di.«tiTs.c I have 
now the snoon. She bou.eht at the same time two tea-spoons, and till my 
manhood, she had no more." Ibid.—M.J 
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Anne,—“He had (he said) a confused, but somehow Ji /oit of 
solemn recollection of a lady in diamonds, ami a Ions' bla» k '.'iiC'd.'*' 
This touch, however, was without any effect. I vontiireij (o say to 
him. in allusion to the iwliiio.il principles in which lu- was tshicated, 
and of which he ever retained stune othnir, that ‘‘liis m.nher had 
not carried him far enou^ih; she should ha\c taken liim in Romk." 

He was first tau^’ht to re.ul Knjjlis-h by Dame 01 i\'< r. a widow, 
who kept a scho«)l for younj' children in Lichfield. Ih* told me she 
could read the black letter, and aske<l him U' Uirrow for her, from 
his father, a biblc in that ch.aracter. When he was goinj.', lo Oxford, 
she came lo take leave of him. brouKht him. in the simplicity of 
her kindness, a pre.sent o! gingerbread, and said In* was the best 
scholar she ever had. He delighted in mentioning thi.s early com¬ 
pliment: adding, with smile, that “this was as high a proof of his 
merit as he couUl conceive." His next instructor in Knglish was a 
master, whom, when he s|Mike of him to me, he familiarly c.illed 
Tom brown, who. said he, “published a spelling-lHiok. and iledi- 
lated it to the I'nivkrse; but, I fear, no copy of it can now be 
h.'id.” 

lie began to learn Latin with ^Ir. H.awkins, usher, or under- 
rnaster of Lichlicid school, “a man (saiil he) very skilful in his 
little way." With him he continued two years, .ind then rose to l)e 
under the care of Mr. Hunter, the headmaster, who. according to 
his account, “was very severe, aiul wrong-headedly severe. He used 
(said he) to beat us unmercifully: and he did not distinguish lic- 
tween ignorance and negligence; for he would beat a Ixiy equally 
for not knowing a thing, as for negletting to know it. He w'ouhl 
ask a t>oy a question, and if he did not answer it, he would lieat 
him. without considering whether he hatl an opjKirtunity of know¬ 
ing how to answer it. For instance, he would call up a boy ami a''k 
him I-atin for a candlestick, which the Ijoy coulrl not cxfiect to lx* 
asked. Now, Sir, if a Ixiy could answer every cpicstion, there would 
be no need of a master to teach him.” 

It is, however, but justice tt» th« memory of Mr. Hunter to men¬ 
tion, that thniigii he might err in being too severe, the school of 
Lichfield was very resjiectable in his time. The late Dr. Tjiylor, 
Prebendary of Westminster, who was educated under him, told me, 
that “he was an excellent ma'^tcr, and that his ushers were most of 
them men of eminence; that Holbrcnik, one of the most ingenious 
men, best scholars, and best preachers of his age, was usher during 
the greatest part of the time that John.son was at schexd. Then 
came Hague, of whom as much might lie said, with the additiou 
that he was an elegant poet. Hague was succeeded by Green, after- 

> Anecdotes, p. lo. 


|g ? 
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wards Bishop of Lincoln, whose character in the learned world is 
well known. In the same form with Johnson was Congreve, who 
afterwards became chaplain to Archbishop Boulter, and by that 
connection obtained good preferment in Ireland. He was a younger 
son of the ancient family of Congreve, in Staffordshire, of which 
the poet was a branch. His brother sold the estate. There was also 
Lowe, afterwards Canon of Windsor.” 

Indeed Johnson was very sensible how much he owed to Mr. 
Hunter. Mr. Liington one day asked him how he had acquired so 
accurate a knowledge of Latin, in which, I believe, he was exceeded 
by no man of his time; he said, “My master whipt me very well. 
Without that, Sir, I should have done nothing.” He told Mr. Lang- 
ton, that while Hunter was Hogging his boys unmercifully, he used 
to say, “And this I do to save you from the gallows.” Johnson, upon 
all occasions, cxi^rcsscd his approbation of enforcing instruction 
by means of the rofl.‘ ‘‘f would rather (said he) have the rod to 
be the general terrour to all, to make them learn, than tell a child, 
if you do thus, or thus, you will be more esteemed than your 
brothers or sisters. 'I’he rod produces an effect which terminates in 
itself. A child is afraid of beitig whipped, and gets his ta.sk, and 
there’s an end on’t; whereas, by exciting emulation and compari¬ 
sons of superiority, you lay the foundation of lasting mischief; you 
make brothers and sisters hate each other.” 

When Johnson saw some young ladies in Lincolnshire who were 
remarkably well behaved, owing to their mother’s strict discipline 
and severe correction, he exclaimed, in one of Shakespeare’s lines 
a little varied,- 

“Kod, I will honour thee for this thy duty.” 

That superiority over his fellows, which he maintained with so 
much dignity in his march through life, was not assumed from 
vanity and ostentation, but was the natural and constant effect of 
those extraordinary powers of mind, of which he could not but be 
conscious by compari.son; the intellectual difference, which in other 
cases of comparison of characters, is often a matter of undecided 
contest, being as clear in his case as the superiority of stature in 
some men above others. Johnson did not strut or stand on tip-toe; 
he only did not stoop. From his earliest years, his superiority was 
perceived and acknowledged. He was from the beginning, 
avSQwv, a king of men. His schoolfellow, Mr. Hector, has oblig- 

1 [Johnson’s observations to Dr. Rose on this subject, may be found in 
a subsequent part of this work. Sec post, near the end of the year 1775.— 
Burney.] 

* [More than a little. The line is in Kino Henry VI. Part ii. act iv. sc 
last: 

"Sword, I will hallow thee for this thy deed.’’—M.i 
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ingly furnished me with many particulars of his boyish da>'s; and 
assured me that he never knew hinj corrected at school, but for 
talking and diverting other boys from their business. He seemed 
to learn by intuition: for though ind«>lence and prtK'rastination 
were inherent in his constitution, whenever he made an exertion he 
did more than any one else. In short, he is a memorable instance 
of what has been often observed, that the boy is the man in minia¬ 
ture: and that the distinguishing characteristicks of each individual 
are the s<ime, through the whole course of life. His favourites used 
to receive very liberal assistance from him: and such was the sub¬ 
mission and deference with which he was treated, such the desire 
to obtain his regard, that three of the boys, of whom Mr. Hector 
was sometimes one, used t(* come in the morning as his humble 
attendants, and carry him to school. One in the middle sti>oped, 
while he .sat upon his back, and (Uie on each sifle supported him; 
and thus he was borne triumphant. Such a i>roof of the early pre¬ 
dominance of inl(‘llectual vigour is very remarkable, and does 
honour to human nature.—'I'alking to me oiu e him.s(’lf of his lK‘ing 
much distinguished at scho(»l. he told me, ‘‘they never thought to 
raise me by comparing me to any one; they never said, Johnson is 
as good a sclmlar as such a one ; but such a one is as g»»od a scholar 
as Johnson; and this was said but of one, but of Lrtwe; and I do 
not think he was as good a schi>lar.'’ 

He discovered a great ambition to excel, which roused him to 
counteract his indolence. He was umommonly inquisitive; and his 
memory was so tenacious, that he never forgot anything that he 
either heard or read. Mr. Hector remembers having re( ited to him 
eighteen verses, which, after a little p.iuse, he re{)ealed vrrhalim, 
varying only one epithet, by whi( h he imjiroved the line. 

He never joine<l with the other boys in their ordinary diversions: 
his only amusement was in winter, when he took a ideasure in being 
drawn upon the ice by a boy barefooted, who pulled him along by a 
garter fixed around him; no very ea.sy operation, as his size? was 
remarkably large. His defective sight, indeed, prevented him from 
enjoying the common sports: and he on<e pleasantly remarked to 
me, “how wonderfully well he had Cfintrived to be idle without 
them.’’ l^rd Chesterfield, however, has justly observed in one cf 
his letters, when earnestly cautioning a friend against the pernicious 
effects of idleness, that active sjvirts are not to l)c reckoned idleness 
in young people: and that the li.stless torpor of doing nothing alone 
deserves that name. Of this dismal inertness of disposition, Johnson 
had all his life too great a share. Mr. Hector relates, that "he could 
not oblige him more than by sauntering away the hours of vacation 
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in the fields, during which he was more engaged in talking to him¬ 
self than to his companion.” 

Dr. Percy, the Bishop of Dromore, \\ho was long intimately 
acquainted with him, and has preserved a tew anecdotes concerning 
him, regretting that he was not a more diligent collector, informs 
me, that “when a boy he was immoderately fond of reading 
romances of chivalry, and he retained his fondness for them 
through life; so that (adds his Lordship) spending part of a summer 
at my parsonage-house in the country, he chose for his regular 
reading the old .Spanish romance of ri;LiXMARTE of Hircania, in 
folio, which he read quite through. Yet I have heard him attribute 
to these extravagant fictions that unsettled turn of mind which 
prevented his ever fixing in any profession.” 

Af»er having resided for some time at the house of his uncle,* 
Cornelius Ford, Johnson was, at the age of fifteen, removed to the 
school of Stourliridgc, in Worco .Urshiro, of which Mr. Wentworth 
v.'as then master. 'I'his stcj) y:u.\ t.aken by the advice of his cousin, 
the Rev. Mr. Ford, a man in whom both talents and good dispo¬ 
sitions were disgraced by licentiousness,- but who was a very able 
judge of what was right. At this school he did not receive so much 
benefit as was expected. It has been said, that he acted in the 
capacity of an a;sistant to Mr. Wentworth, in teaching the younger 
boys. “Mr. Wentworth (he told me) was a very able man, but an 
idle man, and to me very severe; but I cannot blame him much. 
I was then a big boy; he saw I did not reverence him; and that he 
.should get no honour by me. I had brought enough with me, to 
carry me through; and all I should get at his school would be 
ascribed to my own labour, or to my former master. Yet he taught 
me a great <leal.” 

He thus discriminated, to Dr. Percy, Bishop of Dromore, his 
pi ogress at his two grummar-schcols. “.Vt one, I learned much in 
the school, but little from the master; in the other, I learnt much 
from the master, but little in the school.” 

The Bi.shop also informs me, that ”I)r. Johnson’s father, before 
he was received at Stourbridge, applied to have him admitted as 
a scholar and assistant to the Rev. Samuel Lea, M.A., head master 
of Newport school, in Shropshire; (a very diligent gorid teacher, 
at that time in high reputation, under whom Mr. Hollis is said, in 
the Memoirs of his Life, to have liecn also educated).* This appli- 

* [Cornelius Ford, .iccordins to Sir John ll.iwkins, was his cou.sin-german, 
being the son of Dr. Jo<icph [Q. .Natliar».iel I Ford, an eminent Physician, 
who was brother to Johnson’s mother.- M.l 

< He is said to be the original of the parson in Hogarth’s Modem Mid¬ 
night Conversation. 

> As was likewise the Bishop of Dromore many years afterwards. 
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cation to Mr. Lea was not successful; but Johnson had afterwards 
the gratification to hear that the old gentleman, who lived to a very 
advanced age, mentioned it as one of the most memorable events 
of his life, that “he was very near having that great man for his 
scholar.” 

He remained at Stourbridge little more than a year, and then 
he rcturne<l home, where he may be said to have Uutcred, for two 
years, in a state very unworthy his uncommon abilities. He ha I 
already given several proofs of his pcu'tical genius, both in liii 
school-e.\ercises and in other occasional comjjositions. Of these 1 
have obtained a considerable collection, by the favour of Mr. 
Wentworth, son of one of his masters, and of Mr. Hector, hi-. 
sch(X)l-fellow and friend; from which I select the following sj)eci- 
mens: 

Truns!alion of Vikgil. Pastoral 1 . 


MEMDOICS. 

Now, Tityrii^, yon, supine and r.ircless laid, 
Play on >our pipe Inneath this hu-clu-n shade; 
While wretched we .tIioih the world must roam. 
And leave our pleasinK fields and native home. 
Here at your ease you sina your amorous flame, 
And the wood riints with Am.irilli.s’ n.ime. 


Ti l! I S. 

Those hle.ssinfts, friend, a deity liestow'd. 

For I shall never think him less ih.in God; 

Oft on his altar shall my firstlinits he, 

Their blood the rnnseerated stones shall dye: 

He liave my floi ks to cr.i^e the flowery mead.s. 
And me to tunc at eiise th' une(|ual rced.s. 

MELiDa:fs. 

My admiration only I expresf, 

(No spark of envy harbours in my breast) 

That, when confusion o’er the country reiftns. 

To you alone this liappy state remains. 

Here I, thouyh faint myself, must drive my Koats, 
Far from their antieiU f.elds and humble cots. 
Thi-s scarce I lead, who left on yonder rock 
Two tender kids, the ho|M'* of nil the flock. 

Had we not been jierversc and careless (rrown. 
This dire event by nmen> w.as fore«hown; 

Our trees were blasted by the thunder stroke. 
And left-hand crows, from an old hollow oak. 
Foretold the comintt evii by their di.smal croak. 

Translation of Horact.. Hook I. Ode *.vii. 
Tire man, my friend, whose conscious heart 
With virtue's s; cred ardour clow s, 

Nor taints with death the envenom’d dart 
Nor needs the guard of Moorish bows; 
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Though Scythia’s icy cliffs he treads. 

Or horrid Africk’s faithless sands; 

Or where the fam’d Hydaspes spreacb 
His liquid wealth o’er barbarous lands. 

For while by Chloe’s image charm’d, 

Too far in Sabine woods I stray’d; 

Me singing, careless and unarm’d. 

A griziy wolf surprised, and fled. 

No savage more portentous stain’d 
Apulia’s spacious wi!ds with gore; 

No fiercer Juba’s thirsty land, 

Dire nurse of raging lions, bore. 

Place me where no soft summer gale 
Among the ciuivcring branches sighs; 

Where tlouds Cfiulens’tl l«jr ever veil 
With horrid gloom the frowning skies: 

Place me beneath the burning line, 

A clime deny’d to Iniman rare: 

I’ll sing of t'hloc’s charms divine, 

Her hcav’niy voice, and beauteous face. 

Translation of IIouace. Rook II. Otic ix. 

Ci.ot'u.s tlo not always veil the skies, 

Nor showers immerse the veitlant plain: 

Nor do the billows alwa>s ri.-e. 

Or storms afflict the ruffled main. 

Nor, Valgiu.s, on th’ Armenian shores 
I>o the chain’tl waters always freeze; 

Not always furious Horca.s roars, 

Or bends with violent force the trees. 

But vou are ever drown’d in tears. 

For Mystes dead you e\er mourn; 

No setting Sol can e.a.''e your care, 

But finds you sad at his return. 

The wise CT|>cricnc’d Grecian sage 
Mourn’d not Antilochus so long; 

Nor did King Priam’s ho;iry age 

So much lament his slauglitei’d son. 

Leave off, at length, these women’s sighs, 
Augustus’ numerous trophies sing; 

Repeat that prince’s victories. 

To whom all nations tribute bring. 

Niphates rolls an humbler wave. 

At length the undaunted Scythian yields, 

Content to live the Roman’s slave. 

And scarce fors.akcs his native fields. 
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Translalion of fart of the Dialogue betveem Hector and ANOROMAcar; 
from the Sixth Book of Hoxiek's Iliad. 


Sue ceas’d; then podliki Hrclor answer’d kind, 

(His various plunLiRe spurtinv: in the wind) 

That j)ost. and all the ri*st, shall lie my care; 

But shall 1 , then, forsake the unfinished war? 

How would the Trojans brand irreat Hector's namel 
And one base action sully all my fame. 

Acquired by wounds and battles bravely foui;ht I 
Oh! how my soul abhors so mean a thouuht. 

LonR since I learn'd to sliehl this fleetim: hiealh, 
And view with cheerful eves a]>proarhinK death. 

The inexorable sisters have deireed 

That Priam’s house, and Priam’s s«'lf shall bleed' 

The day will come, in wliiih proud Troy sluH yield, 
And spread its smokirn: ruin-, o’er the fielil. 

Yet Hecuba’s, nor Pri. ni’s hoary auc, 

Whose blood shall quern h some Grecian’s thirsty rane, 
Nor my brave brothers, that have bit the Krouml, 
Their souls dismiss’d throu;'h many a ithaslly wound. 
Can in my bosom half that erief »reate. 

As the sid thoui’ht of \mir i npindini; fate: 

When some proud Greiian dame shall tasks impost*, 
Mimiik your tears, and ridimle \mir woc"; 

Beneath H.\jxTia’s waters shall you sweat. 

And, faintim;. siarce support tin- liquid weight: 

Then sludl s,,pk' .\r i\e I> I'd in ultii’i: cry, 

Bibold t!ic wife of I!i(t<r, riiard of Troy! 

Tears, at mv name, 'l;.i'l dn v. a t!i( -e beauteous eyes, 
.And that fair bosem heave wi !i ri-ini; sichs! 

Before that d ly, by s< no Ir; ve hero’s hand 
May I lie *l.'iin, and spurn the blomfy sand. 


To a VorvG Ladv on her Bihiii-Day.* 

Tit's trhutary ver-e reieive my fair. 

Warm with .111 ardent loxer’s fundi ,-t pray’r. 

May th.s returnin': d, y f< r ever find 

Thy form more lovely, rn.re adorn’d thy mind; 

All [lains, all riires, m.'.v' f.ivoiirin'.: heax’n remove, 

All but the swcit .'ol.c .tudes of love! 

May I'owerful n.iturc j< in with grateful art. 

To point cadi glan.e, and forre it to the he.irt 1 
O then, when conquered cr<iw<ls confe-s thy sway, 

When ev’n proud wealth anrl jiromler wit olx-y. 

My fair, be mindful of the mighty trust, 

Alas! 'tis hard for beauty to be iu‘t. 

Those sovereign charms with strictest care employ; 

Nor give the generous pain, the worthless joy: 

With his own form acquaint the forward fool. 

Shewn in the faithful glass of ridicule; 

*Mr. Hector informs me that this was made almost impromptu, in bis 
presence. 
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Teach mimiclc censure her own faults to find, 

No more let coquettes to themselves be blind, I 
So shall Belinda’s charms improve mankind, j 

Tub Young Autuoub.' 

WuEN first the peasant, long inclin'd to roam, 

Forsakes his rural sports and peaceful home, 

Pleas’d with the scene the smiling ocean yields, 

He scorns the verdant meads and flow’ry fields; 

Then dances jocund o’er the watery way, 

While the breeze whispers, and the streamers play: 
Unbounded prospects in his bosom roll. 

And future millions lift his rising soul; 

In blissful dreams he di';s the golden mine. 

And raptur’d sees the new-found ruby shine. 

Joys insincere' thnk cloud-, invade the skies. 

Loud roar the billows, hi,;h the waves arise; 

Sick'ning with fear, he lonus to view the shore 
And vows to trust the faithless deep no more. 

So the young Authour, panting after fame. 

And the long honours of a lasting name. 

Entrusts his happiness to human kind, 

More false, more cruel, than the seas or wind. 

“Toil on, dull croud, in cxtacics he cries. 

For wealth or title, perishable prize; 

While I those transitory blessings scorn. 

Secure of praise from ages yet unborn.’* 

This thought once form’d, all council comes too late, 

He flies to jirc.^s, and hurries on his fate; 

Swiftly he secs tic imagin’d laurels spread, 

And feels the unvirling wreath surround his head. 

Warn’d by anotls^r’s fate, vain youth’l)c wise. 

Those dream? were Settle’s once, and Ogilby’s: 

The pamphlet spreads, incessant hisses rise. 

To some retre.V the baffled writer flies; 

Where no sour criticks snarl, no .'neers molest. 

Safe from the tart l.impoon, and stinging jest; 

There begs of tieaven a less di'^tinguish’d lot, 

Glad to be hid, and proud to be forgot. 

Efilooue, intended to havi' been spoken by a I.Anv who was to personate 

the Ghost of IIermione.* 

Ye blooming train, who give despair or joy. 

Bless with a imilc, or with a frown destroy; 

In whose fair sheeks de^-triiciive Cupids wait, 

And with umrring shafts distribute fate; 

Whose snowy breasts, whose animated eyes, 

• This he inserted with many alterations, in the Gentleman’s Magazine, 
X74^. lllc however, did not add his name. See Gent. Mag. vol. xiii, p. 
jtsI-M.I 

* Some young ladies at Lichfield having proposed to act “The Distressed 
VIother,” Johnson wrote this, and gave it to Mr. Hector to convey ’,t pri- 
-'atcly to them. 
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Each youth admires, ihouuh each admirer dies; 
Whilst you deride their in barb'rous play, ^ 
Unpilyim? see them wi'ep, and bear them pray, S 
And unrelentinR sport ten thoiis.in<l live* away; J 
For you, ye tair, I quit the plooiiiy plains; 

Where sable nichl in all her horruur reiijns; 

No fraiirant bowers, no delightful glades, 

Receive the unhapp\ alio-ts of s.otnful m.iids. 

For kind, for temh r nvinplv Mie mvrlle blooms. 
And weave* her bemlin,; bou^h* in pleasinp plooms: 
Percnni.il rc'-es ile k e »h j-iirple vale, 

And scents ambrosi.il breilhe in every Rale: 

Far hence are b.n.-h d v.ii:oiir<, splirn, and tears, 
Tea, scandal, ivory tec'h. nod laii’nid airs 
No pup, nor favourite Cupid there enioys 
I'he balmy kiss, for whiili poor 'I'hyrsis dies; 
Form'd to delipht, tiny use no foieipn arms. 

Nor tc.rtiirinR \vhalel«>nc- nindi tium into charm.*; 
No conscious blushes tin re their cheeks inflame. 

For those who feel no piiili c m know no sliamc; 
Unfadc-d stdl their former charms they shew. 
Around them plea ures w.iit. and joys for ever new 
F.ut criiil virpins meet m vi rer fate', 

Kxi ell'd and exil'd fmm the blissful seats, 

To dismal realms, and repions void of |x*acc, 
Where furies ever howl, and scTponls hiss. 

O'er the sad plains perpeiu.il temix-sts siph, 

Ami poi-’nous v.ipours, bl.uk'ninv aM the sky. 

With livinp hue the l.iire-l f.iec o'en.ist, 

And every beauty withers at the hl.nst: 

Wbere'er they fly their lovers’ phosts pursue, 
Inflictinp all those ilU which once they knew; 
Vc.xatirn, P'ury, Jealousy, Despair, 

Vex cv’ry eye, and every bosom tear; 

Their foul deformities by all desrry’d. 

No maid to flatter, and no paint to hide. 

Then melt, ye fair, while crouds around you alph. 
Nor let disdain sit lowrinp in your eye; 

With pity soften every awful pracc. 

And beauty smile auspicious in each face; 

To ease their pain* exert >our milder power. 

So shall you puiltirss rripn, and all mankind adore. 


a? 


The two years which he sjienl at home, after his return from 
Stourbridge, he passed in what he thought idlenes.s, and was scolded 
by his father for his want of steady application. He had no settled 
plan of life, nor looked forward at all, but merely lived from day 
to day. Yet he read a great deal in a desultory manner, without any 
scheme of study, as chance threw bfK)ks in hi.s ways, a«yf Inclina¬ 
tion directed him through them. He used to mention _• curious 
instance of his casual reading, when but a boy. Having imagined 
that his brother had hid some apples behind a large folio upon an 
upper shelf in his father’s sb(^, he climbed up to search for them. 
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There were no apples; but the large folio proved to be Petrarch, 
whom he had seen mentioned, in some preface, as one of the restor¬ 
ers of learning. His curiosity having been thus excited, he sat down 
with avidity, and read a great part of the book. What he read 
during these two years* he told me, was not works of mere amuse¬ 
ment, “not voyages and travels, but all literature, Sir, all ancient 
writers, all manly: though but little Greek, only some of Anacreon 
and Hesiod: but in this irregular manner (added he) I had looked 
into a great many books, which were not commonly known at the 
Universities, where they seldom read any books but what are put 
into their hands by their tutors; so that when I came to Oxford, 
Dr. Adams, now master of Pembroke College, told me, I was the 
best qualified for the University that he had ever known come 
there.” 

In estimating the progress of his mind during these two years, 
as well as in future periods of his life, we must not regard his own 
hasty confession of idleness; for we see, when he explains himself, 
that he was acquiring various stores; and, indeed he himself con¬ 
cluded the account, with saying, “I would not have you think I 
Vf'AS doing nothing then.” He might, perhaps, have studied more 
assiduously; but it may be doubted, whether such a mind as his 
was not more enriched by roaming at large in the fields of litera¬ 
ture, than if it had been confined to any single spot. The analogy 
between body and mind is very general, and the parallel will hold 
as to their food, as well as any other particular. The flesh of animals 
who feed excursively, is allowed to have a higher flavour than that 
of those who are cooped up. May there not be the same difference 
between men who read as their taste prompts, and men who are 
confined in cells and colleges to stated tasks? 

1 'hat a man in Mr. Michael Johnson's circumstances should 
think of sending his son to the expensive University of Oxford, at 
his own charge, seems very im[)robable. The subject was loo deli* 
cate to question Johnson upon; but I have been assured by Dr. 
Taylor, that the scheme never would have taken place, had not 
a gentleman of Shropshire, one t>f his school-fellows, sfxintaneously 
undertaken to support him at Oxford, in the character of his com¬ 
panion: though, in fact, he never received any assistance v'hatever 
from that gentleman. 

He, however, went to Oxford, and was entered a Commoner 
of Pembroke College, on the 31st of October. *728, being then in 
his nineteenth year. 

The Reverend Dr. .\dams, who afterwards presided over Pem- 
t-roke College wUh universal esteem, told m« was present, and 
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gave me some account of what passt'd on the night of Johnson’s 
arrival at Oxford. On that evening, his father, who had anxiously 
accompanied him, found means to have him introduced to Mr. 
Jorden, who was to be his tutor. His l>eing jnit under any tutor, 
eminds us of what Wood says of Robert Hurton. autluuir of the 
'.Anatomy of Melancholy,” when elected student td Christ ('hurch; 
‘■for forms Siike. though he watUed not a tutor, he was put under 
the tuition of Dr. John Rancroft, afterwarris Hishi>p of Oxon.” ‘ 

His father seemed very full of the met its of his son. and told 
the company he was a good scholar, and a poet, and wrote I-;itin 
verses. His figure and manner appeared stiange to them; but he 
l)ehaved mode^tly, and s;it silent, till upon something which oc¬ 
curred in the course of conversation, he suildenly struck in and 
cjuoted Macrobius; and thus he gave the Inst impression of that 
more e.xtensive reading in which he had indulged himself. 

His tutor, Mr. Jorden. fellow' of Pembroke, was not, it seems, 
a man of such abilities as we sliould conceive recpiisiie f«)r the 
instructor of Samuel Johnson, who gave me the following account 
of him. “'He w.is a very worthy man, but a lu*avy man, and I did 
not pr«)tit much by his instructions. lnd(*ed, 1 di«l not atteiul him 
much. 'I'he first day .after 1 c.irne to college, I waited uixm him, 
an<l then staid away four. On the sixth, .Mr. Jorden asked me why 
I had not :Htended. 1 answered, 1 had been sliding in Christ-Church 
meadow. .\nd this T said with as much nonrlnihince as 1 ;im now 
talking to you. 1 had no notion that 1 was wrong or irreverent to 
my tutor.” IJoswi i.i.. “ I hat. Sir. was gre.it fortiturle of mind.” 
JoMNSON. “Xo, Sir, stark insensibility.’’ '' 

The fifth of Xovernber was at that lime kej>l with great solemnity 
at Pembroke College, and e.xercises upon the subject of the d.'iy 
were rerpiired. Johnson neglecti'd to perform his, which is much 
to be regretted; for his vivacity of imagination, and force of lan¬ 
guage, would probably have produced something sublime uf>on 
the gunpowder fdot. 'Po apologise for his neglect, he gave in a short 
copy of ver.ses, intitled Somnium, containing a common thought; 
“that the Muse had come to him in his sleep, and whispered, that 
it did not become him to write on such subject:; as politicks; he 
should confine hincsclf to humbler themes:” but the versification 
was truly Virgilian. 

1 Athcn. Oxon. edit. 1721, i. 627. 

® Oxford, 20lh March i77<». 

* It ouc'ht to he remcml^rcd, that Dr. Johuvin was apt, In h» literary 
as well as moral exercises, to overrharicc his defects. Dr. Adams informed 
me, that he attended his tutor’s lectures, and also the lectures in the Crdictfc 
Hall, vcr>' regularly. 
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He had a love and respect for Jorden, not for his literature, but 
for his worth, “Whenever (said he) a young man becomes Jorden’s 
pupil, he becomes his son.” 

Having given such a specimen of his poetical powers, he was 
asked by Mr. Jorden, to translate Pope's lilessiah into Latin verse, 
as a Christmas e.xercise. He performed it with uncommon rapidity, 
and in so masterly a manner, that he obtained great applause from 
it, which ever after kept him high in the estimation of his College, 
and, indeed, of all the University. 

It is said, that Mr. Pope expressed himself concerning it in terms 
of strong approbation. Dr. 'I'aylor told me, that it was first printed 
for old Mr. Johnson, without the knowledge of his .son, who was 
very angry when he heard of it. A Miscellany of Poems collected 
by a person of the name of Husbands, was published at Oxford in 
1731. In that Miscellany Johnson’s translation of the Messiah ap¬ 
peared, with this modest motto from Scaliger's Pocticks, “Ex alicno 
ingenio I’orta, rx sun tantum vcrsifiratnr." 

I am not ignonint (hat critical olijections have l)een made to this 
and other specimens of Johnson’s ].;itin Poetry. I acknowledge 
myself not com|)etent to decide on a (luestion fif such extreme 
nicety. Hut I am satisfied with the just and discriminative eulogy 
pronounced upon it by my friend Mr. Courtenay. 

“.And with like e.i^e his vivid lints :i~-umc 
The K.irb .irni tln;nily of anrient Rome -- 
I-et eiilleue eerte fKi-it trite conieits express. 

Trick'd out in splendid shred.s of Virgil's dress. 

From plaxiul (J\id tidl the tinsel plir.ise, 

.And vap:d notions hitth in |;ilier'tl l.ixs; 

Then with mos.iic art the I'iice combine, 

.And boast the jjlittir ot eath tiiiltet line; 

Jolinson .idventur'd boldK to tiaiisfuso 
His vigorous sen-e into the (.atm nui.se; 

.As|>ir’d to shine bv unrellected liiiht, 

And with a Roman’s ardour think and write. 

He lelt the tuneful Nine his breast in pire. 

And, like a m.ister, wak'd the soothim: lyre. 

Horatian strains a i^r.ttel’ul heart iiroelaim. 

While Sk\’s Wild rotks resound his Thr.ilia'.s name.— 
He.'peri.i’s pl.int. in some less skilful h.intls 
To bloom a wliile, f.ietitious heat demands; 

Thoueh ulowim: Maro a faint warmth supplies. 

The sickly blossom in the hot-house dies 
By Johnson's ijemal culture, art. and toil. 

Its root strikes deep, and owns the fost'rini; soil; 

Imbibes our sun throuch all its swelling vein.s, 

.And prows 3 native of Britannia's plain.s.” 1 

‘ Poetical Review of the Literary and Moral Character of Dr. Johnson, 
by John Courtenay, Esq. M.P. 
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The “morbid melancholy,” which was lurking in his constitution, 
and to which we may ascribe those particularities, and that aversion 
to regular life, which, at a very early period, marked his character, 
gathered such strength in his twentieth year, as to afilict him in a 
dreadful manner. While he was at hichheld, in the c«>llege vacation 
of the year 1729, he felt himself overwhelmed with an h«)rriblc 
hy|>ochondria, with per|x‘tual irritation, fretfulniss, and impa¬ 
tience; and with a dejection, gloom, and despair, wliich made ex¬ 
istence misery. From this dismal ma.lady he never afterwards wxs 
perfectly relieved: and all his labours, and all his enjoyments, 
were but temporary interruptions of its baleful influence. How 
wonderful, how unsearchable are the ways of (iod! Johnson, who 
was blest with all the jxiwers of genius and umlerstanding in a 
degree far alxne the ortlinary state of human nature, was at the 
same time visited with a disorder so afflictive, that they who know 
it by dire experience, will not envy his exalted endowments. Tliaf 
it was, in some degiee, occasioned by a defect in his nervous system, 
Jiat inexplicable part of our frame, appears highly probable. He 
tolrl Mr. I’aradise that he was sometimes so languid and ineffii ient, 
that he could not distinguish the hour u|)on the town-clock. 

Johnson, upon the first violent attack of this disonler, strf)ve 
to overcome it by forcible exertions. He fref|uently walked to 
Birmingham and back again, and tried many other expedients, 
but all in vain. His expression concerning it to me was “1 did not 
then know how to manage it.” His distress became s») intolerable, 
that he applied to Dr. Swinfen, jrhysician in Lichfield, his god¬ 
father, and put into his hands a state of his case, written in Latin. 
Dr. Swinfen was so much struck with the extraordinary acuteness, 
research, an<l eloquence of this paper, that in his zeal for his god¬ 
son he shewed it to several people. His daughter, Mrs. Desmoulins, 
who was many years humanely supfKirted in Dr. Johnson’s house in 
London, told me. that ufxm his fliscovering that Dr. Swinfen had 
communicated his ctise, he was so much offendefi, that he was never 
afterwards fully reconciled to him. He indeed had good re.ason to 
be offendcrl; for though Dr. Swinfen’s motive was good, he in¬ 
considerately betr.ayed a matter deeply interesting and of great 
delicacy, which had f)een entrusted to him in confulence: anrl ex¬ 
posed a complaint of his young friend and patient, which, in the 
superficial opinion of the generality of mankind, is attended with 
contempt and disgrace. 

But let not little men triumph upon knowing that Johnson was 
an Hypochondriack, was subject to what the learned, philosophi¬ 
cal, and pious Dr. Cheyne has so well treated under the title of 
‘ The English Malady.” Though he suffered severely from it, he 
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was not therefore degraded. The powers of his great mind might 
be troubled, and their full exercise suspended at times; but the 
mind itself was ever entire. As a proof of this, it is only necessary 
to consider, that, when he was at the very worst, he composed that 
state of his own case, which shewed an uncommon vigour, not only 
of fancy and taste, but of judgement. I am aware that he himself 
was too ready to call such a complaint by the name of madness; in 
conformity with which notion, he has traced its gradations, with 
exquisite nicety, in one of the chapters of his Rasselas. But there 
is surely a clear distinction between a disorder which affects only 
the imagination and spirits, while the Judgement is sound, and a 
disorder by which the judgement itself is impaired. The di=^tinction 
was made to me by the late Professor (latibiiis of I.eyden, physician 
to the Prince of Orange, in a c(»nversation which I had with him 
several years ago, and he explained it thus: “If (said he) a man 
tells me that he is grievously disturbed, for that he imagines he 
sees a ruffian criming against him with a drawn sword, though at 
the same time he is conscious it is a delusion, I pronounce him to 
have a disordered imagination; but if a man tells me that he sees 
this, and in consternation calls to me to look at it, I pronounce 
him to be mad” 

It is a common effect of low spirits or melancholy, to make those 
who are afflicted with it imagine that they are actually suffering 
those evils which happen to be most strongly pre.sented to their 
minds. Some have fancied themselves to be deprived of the use of 
their limbs, some to labour under acute diseases, others to be in 
extreme poverty; when, in truth, there was not the least reality 
in any of the suppositions; so that when the vapours were dispelled, 
they were convinced of the delusion. To Johnson, whose supreme 
enjoyment was the exercise of his reason, the disturbance or ob¬ 
scuration of that faculty was the evil most to be dreaded. Insanity, 
therefore, was the object of his most dismal apprehension; and 
he fancied himself seized by it, or approaching to it, at the very 
time when he was giving proofs of a more than ordinary soundness 
and vigour of judgement. That his own diseased imagination should 
have so far deceived him. Is strange; but it is stranger still that 
some of his friends should have given credit to his groundless 
opinion, when they had such undoubted proofs that it was totally 
fallacious; though it is by no means surprising that those who wish 
to depreciate him, should, since his death, have laid hold of this 
circumstance, and insisted upon it with very unfair aggravation. 

Amidst the oppression and distraction of a disease which very 
few have felt in its full extent, but many have experienced in a 
slighter degree, Johnson, in his writings, and in hi* conversation. 
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never failed to display all the varieties of intellectual excellence. 
In his march through this world to a l)ettcr, his mind still apiK'ared 
grand and brilliant, and impressed all around him with the truth 
of Virgil’s noble sentiment— 


“Igneus til ollii t/gor rl (arlestis cngo.” 


The history of his mind as to religion is an imj>ortant article. 1 
have mentioned the early impressions made upon liis temler imagi¬ 
nation by his mother, who continued her pious cares with assiduity, 
but, in his opinion, not with judgement. “Sunday (said he) was a 
heavy day to me when I was a boy. My mother confine;! me on 
that day, and made me read ‘The Whole Duty of M.m.' from a 
great part of which I could derive no instruction. When, for in¬ 
stance, I had read the chapter on theft, whidi from my infamy 
I had been taught was wrong, I was no more convinced that theft 
was wrong than before; so there w.as no accession of knowledge. 
A boy should be introduced to such books by having his attention 
directed to the arrangement, to the style, and other excellencies of 
composition; that the mind being thus engaged by an amusing 
variety of objects may not grow weary." 

He communic.ited to me llie following particulars upon the 
subject of his religious pntgress. “I fell into an inattention to re¬ 
ligion, or an indiffereme aliout it, in my ninth ye.ar. '1 he church 
at Lichfield, m which we had a seat, wanted rejiaraiion, so 1 was 
to go and find a seat in other churches; and having bad eyes, and 
lieing awkward about this, I usefl to go and reatl in the lields on 
Sunday. 1 his habit continued till my fourteenth year; and .still 
I find a great reluctance to go to ( hurih I then Iwcame a sort of 
lax talker against religion, for I did not much think against it; and 
this busted till I went to Oxford, where it would not be suffered. 
When at Oxford. 1 took up Law's ‘.Serious Call to a Holy Life,’ 
expecting to find it a dull book, (as such books generally arc,) and 
perhaps to laugh at it. Hut I found Law quite an overmatch foi 
me; and this was the first occasion of my thinking in earnest of 
religion, after I became capable of rational cn(|uiry.'’ ‘ I'nim this 

'Mrs. Piorzi has (riven a stranjrr artdtint the oricin.al «if 

Dr. Jolinsnn’.s l»elief in oiir mo'-l holy religion, “Al the a'.;e ol years his 
mind was diOirrljcd by srruples of infidelity, which pr<>ed upon his spirits, 
and made him very uneasy, the more fo, .as he revealed his unc.iviness to 
none, beini; naturally (as he said) of r» ■-iillrn tcmj»cr, and reserved dispo¬ 
sition. He searrhed, however, dilic<nlly, but (niitlcsoly, for evidenres of 
the truth of revelation; and, at Icnsth, rrenlUflinfi a book he had onrt seen 
[/ suppose at five years old] in hi'^ father's shop, intiticd Pe vfritale Re- 
tigionis, &c., he beaan to think himself highly culpable for neRlectim; such 
a means of information, and took himself severely to task for this tin, 
adding m.my acts of voluntary, and, to othcra, unknown penance. The fir»» 
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time forward religion was the predominant object of his thoughts; 
though, with the just sentiments of a conscientious Christian, he 
lamented that his practice of its duties fell far short of what it 
ought to be. 

This instance of a mind such as that of Johnson being first 
disposed, by an unexpected incident, to think with anxiety of the 
momentous concerns of eternity, and of “what he should do to be 
saved,” may for ever be produced in opposition to the superficial 
and sometimes profane contempt that has been thrown upon those 
occasional impressions which it is certain many Christians have 
experienced; though it must be acknowledged that weak minds, 
from an erroneous supposition that no man is in a state of grace 
who has not felt a particular conversion, have, in some cases, 
brought a degree of ridicule upon them; a ridicule, of which it is 
inconsiderate or unfair to make a general application. 

How seriously Jolmson was impressed with a sense of religion, 
even in the vigour of his youth, appears from the following passage 
in his minutes ko[)t by way of diary: Sept. 7, 1736 .1 have this day 
entered u|'K)n my 28th year. “Mayest thou, O God, enable me, for 
Jksi/s CTikist’s siike, to spend this in such a manner, that I may 
receive comfort from it at the hour of death, and in the day of 
judgment! .Amen.” 

The particular course of his reading while at Oxford, and during 
the time of vacation which he passed at home, cannot be traced. 
Knough has been said of his irregular mode of study. He told me. 
that from his earliest years he loved to read poetry, but hardly ever 
read any poem to an end; that he read Shakspeare at a period so 
early, that the speech of the Ghost in Hamlet terrified him when 
he was alone; that Horace’s Odes were the compositions in which 

oppt>rtiinity whiih offrrerl, of courso, he seized the book with avidity; but, 
on examination, not Jimling himself scholar enough to peruse its contents, 
set his heart at rest; and not thinkini; to enquire whether there were any 
EuKlish books written on the subject, followed his usual amusements and 
considered his conscience us lightened of a crime. He redoubled his diligence 
to learn the language that contained the information he most wished for; 
but from the pain which guilt (namely having omitted to read what he did 
not understand] had given him, he now began to deduce the soul’s im¬ 
mortality; In jenjdfion of pain in ^his world being an unquestionable proof 
of existence in another] which was the point that belief first stopped at; 
and from that moment resolving to be a Christian, became one of the most 
zealous and pious ones our nation ever proeluced." Anecdotes, p. 17. 

This is one of the numerous misrepresentations of this lively lady, which 
it is worth while to correct; for if credit should be given to such a childish, 
irrational, and ridiculous st.-itement of the foundation of Dr. Johnson's 
faith in Christianity, how little credit would be due to it. Mrs. Piozzi seems 
to wish, that the world should think Dr. Johnson also under the influence 
of that easy logick, Stet pro ratione voluntas. 
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he look most delight, and it was long Indore he liked his Epistles 
and Satires. He told me what he read solidly at Oxford wa.s Greek: 
not the Grecian historians, but Horner and Kiiripides. and now 
and then a little Epigram: that the study of whivh he was the most 
fond was Metaphysicks, but he had not read imuh. e\en in that 
way. I always thought that he did hiin<elf injustiee iir his arnnint 
of what he had read, and that he must have been '^pe.ikii’.g with 
reference to the vast jxirtion of study which is possible, and to 
w'hich a few scholars in the whole history of lit«*rature h;ive at¬ 
tained; for when I once asked him whether a per>;on wlin.-e name 
I have now forgotten, studied hard, he answered 'Xo. Sir. 1 do 
not believe he studied hard. I never knew a m;in who studied hard. 
I conclude, indeed, from the effects, that some men have studied 
hard, as Bentley and ('larke.’’ Trying him by that crit« rio:i upoi» 
which he formed his judgement of others, we may be absohilidy 
cert.ain, both from his writings and his c<mvernation, th.it his read¬ 
ing w.'S vorv exfe isive. Dr. .Ad.im .‘^mith. than whom few were 
bcttir jufl;;es on this .subject, once obsinved to me. that "Jolmson 
knew more books than .any m:m .alive.” He had a i>eculiar i.nility 
in seizing at once what was v.aluable in any book, without submit¬ 
ting to the labour of j^erusing it from beginning to end. He had, 
from the irrit.abilily of his con.stitution, at all limes, an impatienct 
and hurry when he either re.ad or wrote. .A certain apprehension 
arising from rovelty, made him write his first exercise .at ('ollegr 
twice over: but he never tool; that trouble with any other coinoosi- 
tion: and we shall sor* that his nnist excellent works were struck 
off at a heat, with rapid exertion.' 

A'et he appears, from his e.arly notes or memorandums in my 
possession, to have at v.arious limes altemptc'd, or at least pl.anneil, 
a methodic.al cour-e of stufly. mcording to c'omput.ation, of which 
he was all hi - life fond, .as it fixed his .attention steadily upon some¬ 
thing without, and prevented his minfl from preying upon itself. 
Thus I fincl in his handwriting the number of line^ in each of two 
of Euripides’s I r.agedies, of the Ge»)rgiiks of X'irgil, of the first 
six books of the -T.neid, of Horace's .Art of 1 oetry, of three of the 
book.s of Ovid’s Afetamorpho«es, of Mime jiarts of I heni ritiis, and 
of the tenth Satire of Juvenal; and a table, .'-liowi ig at the rate of 
various numbers a day, fl suppose \rr e-. to Ire leid.) what would 
be, in each case, the total amount in .i we -k. month, and ye ar. 

No man had a more ardent l<»ve f*f literature, or a higlu-r respect 


• fHp told Dr. Burney, that be never w-rote any of his works that were 
printed, twice over. Dr. Burney’s wonder at vreine M-vrral pacr^ of his 
"Lives of the Poets,” in Manuscript, with srarre a hlot or cra.sure, drew 
this observation from him --M.) 
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for it, than Johnson. His apartment in Pembroke College was that 
upon the second floor over the gateway. The enthusiast of learning 
will ever contemplate it with veneration. One day, while he was 
sitting in it quite alone. Dr. Panting, then master of the College, 
whom he called “a fine Jacobite fellow,” overheard him uttering 
this soliloquy in his strong emphatick voice; “Well, I have a mind 
to see what is done in other places of learning. I’ll go and visit 
the Universities abroad. I’ll go to France and Italy. I'll go to 
Padua.— And I’ll mind my business. For an Athenian blockhead is 
the worst of all blockheads.” ‘ 

Dr. Adams told me that Johnson, while he was at Pembroke 
College, “was caressed and loved by all about him, was a gay and 
frolicksome fellow, and passed there the happiest part of his life.” 
But this is a striking proof of the fallacy of appearances, and how 
little any of us know of the real internal state even of those whom 
we see most frequently; for the truth is, that he was then depressed 
by poverty, and irritated by disease. When I mentioned to him 
this account as given me by Dr. Adams, he said, “Ah, Sir. I was 
mad and violent. It was bitterness which they mistook for frnlick. 
I was miserably poor, and I thought to fight my way by my litera¬ 
ture and my wit; so I disregarded all power and all authority.” 

'I'he Bishop of Drf)morc observes in a letter to me, “The pleasure 
he took in vexing the tutors and fellows has been often mentioned. 
But I have heard him say. what ought to be recorded to the honour 
of the present venerable master of that College, the Reverend 
William Adams, D.D., who was then very young, and one of the 
junior fellows; that the mild hut judicious expostulations of this 
worthy man, At^hose virtue awed him, and whose learning he revered, 
made him really ashamed of himself, ‘though I fear (siiid he) I 
was too proud to own it.’ 

“I have heard from some of his contemporaries that he was 
generally seen lounging at the ('ollege gate, with a circle of young 
students round him. whom he was entertaining with wit. and keep¬ 
ing from their studies, if not spiriting them up to rebellion against 
the (’ollege discipline, which in his maturer years he so much 
extolled.” 

He very early began to attempt keeping notes or memorandums, 
by way of a diary of his life. I find, in a parcel of loose leaves, the 

’ I h.ad this .nnccdotc from Or. Ad.nm?, and Dr. Johnson confirmed it. 
Bramslon, in hii ‘‘M.in oi T.i'ti’,” ha,', thr .'-.ime thouRht. 

"Sure, oi idl him khi'.id<. s,lro 1 .ir> arc the wor*;!.” 

[Johnson’s mcanimj however, is, that a scholar who is a blockhead, must 
be the worst of all blockheaiK. hcc.iu>c he is without evruse. But Bramston, 
In the .isMimed character oi an iitnorant covcomb. m.iintains, that all scholars 
are hlockheads, on account of their scholarship.— j. Boswell.J 
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following spirited resolution to contend against his natural in¬ 
dolence; Oct. 1729. "Dcsidh' votedixi; syrntis istius catUihus 
surdam posthac aurem obirrsurus.— I bid farewell [o Sloth, being 
resolved henceforth not to listen to her syren strains.” 1 have also 
in my possession a few leaves of another IJhdtus. or little book, 
entitled Annales, in which some of the early particulars of his 
history are registered in I^Uin. 

I do not find that he formed any close inlinuicies with his fellow- 
collegians. But Dr. .Adams told me. that he contracted a love and 
regard for Pembroke College, which he retained to the last. .A 
short time before his death he sent to that College, a |neseni of all 
his w’orks, to be deposited in their library: and he had thoughts 
of leaving to it his house at Lichfield; but his friends who were 
about him very properly dissuaded him from it. and he InHiueathed 
it to some poor relations. He took a pleasure in boasting of the 
many eminent men who had been eilucated at Pembroke. In this 
list are found the names of Mr. Hawkins the Poetry Professor, 
Mr. Shenstone, Sir William Blackstone. and others; ’ not forget¬ 
ting the celebrated popular preacher. Mr. Oorge Whitefield, of 
whom, though Dr. Jtihnson did not think very highly, it must be 
acknowledged that his clo(|uence was powerful, his views pious and 
charitahle, his assiduity almost incredible; and. that since his 
death, the integrity of his character has been fully vindicated. 
Being himself a poet. Johnson was peculiarly happy in mentioning 
how many of the sons of Pembroke were poets; adding, with a 
smile of sportive triumph, “Sir, we are a nest of singing binis.” 

He was not, however, blind to what he thought the defects of his 
own college; and I have, from the information of Dr. 'I'aylor, a 
very strong instance of that rigid honesty which he ever inflexibly 
preserved. Taylor had obtained his father's consent to be cnteied 
of Pembroke, that he might be witli his sihoolfellow Johnson, with 
whom, though some years older than himself, he was very intimate. 
This would have been a great comfort to Johnson. But he fairly 
told Taylor that he could not, in conscience, suffer him to enter 
where he knew he could not have an able tutor. He then made 
enquiry all round the University, and having found that Mr. Bate¬ 
man, of Christ-Church, was the tutor of highest reputation, Taylor 
was entered of that College. Mr. Bateman's lectures were so excel¬ 
lent, that Johnson used to come and get them at second-hand from 
Taylor, till his poverty being so extreme, that his shoes were worn 
out, and his feet appeared through them, he saw that this humiliat¬ 
ing circumstance was perceived by the ('hrist-Church men, and he 
came no more. He was too proud to accept of money, and some- 
1 Sec Nash’s History of Worcestershire, Vol. I, p 529. 
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body having set a pair of new shoes at his door, he threw them 
away with indignation. How must we feel when we read such an 
anecdote of Samuel Johnson! 

His spirited refusal of an eleemosynary supply of shoes, arose, 
no doubt, from a proper pride. But, considering his ascetic disposi¬ 
tion at times, as acknowledged by himself in his Meditations, and 
the exaggeration with which some have treated the peculiarities 
of his character, I should not wonder to hear it ascrilx;d to a prin¬ 
ciple of superstitious mortification; as we are told by Tursellinus, 
in his Life of St. Ignatius Loyola, that this intrepid founder of the 
order of Jesuits, when he arrived at Goa, after having made a 
severe pilgrimage through the eastern desarts, persisted in w'earing 
his miserable shattered shoes, and when new ones were offered 
him, rejected them as unsuitable indulgence. 

The res afigusta domi prevented him from having the advantage 
of a complete academical education. The friend to whom he had 
trusted for support had deceived him. His debts in College, though 
not great, were increasing; and his scanty remittances from Lich¬ 
field, which had all along been made with great difficulty, could 
be supplied no longer, his father having fallen into a state of in¬ 
solvency. Compelled, therefoie, by irresistible necessity, he left 
the College in autumn, ly.ji, without a degree, having been a 
memlier of it little more than three years. 

Or. Adams, the worthy and respectable master of Pembroke 
College, has generally had the reputation of being Johnson’s tutor. 
The fact, however, is, that in 1731, Mr. Jorden quitted the College, 
and his pupils were transferred to Dr. Adams; so that had Johnson 
returned. Dr. Adams would have been his tutor. It is to be wished, 
that this connection had taken place. His equal temper, mild dis¬ 
position, and politeness of manner, might have insensibly softened 
the harshness of Johnson, and infused into him those more delicate 
charities, those petites morales, in which, it must be confessed, our 
great moralist was more deficient than his best friends could fully 
justify. Dr. Adams paid Johnson this high compliment. He said 
to me at Oxford, in 1776, “I was his nominal tutor; but he was 
above my mark.” When I repeated it to Johnson, his eyes flashed 
with grateful satisfaction, and he exclaimed, “That was liberal and 
noble.” 

And now (I had almost said poor) Samuel Johnson returned to 
his native city, destitute, and not knowing how he should gain 
even a decent livelihixid. His father’s misfortunes in trade rendered 
him unable to support his son; and for some time there appeared 
no means by which he could maintain himself. In the December 
of this year his father died. 
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The state of poverty in which he died, appears from a note in 
one of Johnson’s little diaries of the following year, which strongly 
displays his spirit and virtuous dignity of mind. "1732. Julii 15. 
Undecim aureos deposui, quo die quicquid ante ttuUris funus 
{quod serum sit prccor) de paterris honis sperari li<et, ripnti 
scilicet libras, accepi. Usque adeo mi!:i jortuna jinnenda cst. hi- 
tcrca, ne paupertate vires animi lau^uescant, nee in ihr’itia eiiestas 
abigat, cavendum. —I laycd by elcvtm guineas on tiiis day, when 
I received twenty pounds, being all that 1 have reason to hope for 
out of my father’s effects, previous to the death of my mother; 
an event which I pray Goo may be very remote. 1 now therefore 
see that I must make my own fortune. Meanwhile, let me take care 
that the powers of my mind be not debilitated by i>overty, and 
that indigence do not force me into an_\' criminal act.’’ 

Johnson was so far fortunate, that the re'-pectalde character (d 
his parents, and his own merit, had. from his earliest years secured 
him a kind recention in the bc-t f.imilies .at I.ichlield. .\mong the.se 
I can mention Mr. Howard, Dr. Swinfen, Mr. Simpson, Mr. Ix‘vetl, 
Captain Garrick. fatluT of the great ornament of the Itritish stage; 
but above all. Mr. (Jilbert Walmsley,' Registrar of the Kcclesiasti- 
cal Court of Lichfield, who'-e character, long after his decejise. Dr. 
Johnson has, in his life of Kdmund .‘smith, thus drawn in the glow¬ 
ing colours of gratitude; 

‘Of Gilbert Walmsley, th is presented to my mind, let me in¬ 
dulge myself in the remeniiirance. 1 knew him very early; he was 
one of the first friends that literature procured me. and 1 hope, 
that at least, my gratitude ma«le me worthy of his notice. 

“He was of an advanced age, and 1 w.is only not a boy, yet he 
never received my notions with contempt. He w.as a whig, with 
all the virulence and malevolence of his jiarty; yet differeiue of 
opinion did not ke; |) us apart. I honoured him and he endured nie. 

‘•He had mingled with the gay world without exemption from its 
vices or its follie>; but had never neglected the cultivation of h.s 
mind. His l)elicf «»f revelation was unshaken; his learning preserved 
his principles: he grew fin-t regular, and then piou:. 

* Mr. W.'irton inform'; mr, “(hat thi'' rarlv frim'l of John-on wn. nilcrrU 
a Comm'iiirr of Trini(v C'ollcj.'c, O\for<l. aeul 17. m an<l is th'* 

author of marv l,rt(:n vcr'-c tran'^I.ilii.ns in tin- (e rith man 
One of th(m is .* (r.tn I.ntion of 

■‘.My lime, O vc Mu'c;, was happiiv '■I'f’l," S.c. 

He Hied .\iir.i-? and a moniimf-nt to hi- mtr.mrv h:. ■ h-rn crrrtrd 

in the r-Thcdral of I.irhficld, with an ins<riplion wiiUtn hy Mr. Seward, 
one of th" I’rclirr.darics . , . 

[His tr.in<i!..tion of “My time, O yc Mu'^*';," &c. may he found In the 
Gcntlcm.-’-n'i Magazine for 1745, vol. xv. p. loa. It is there subscriljcd with 
bis name.—M.l 
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“His studies had been so various, that I am not able to name a 
man of equal knowledge. His acquaintance with books was great, 
and what he did not immediately know, he could, at least, tell 
W'here to find. Such was his amplitude of learning, and such his 
copiousness of communication, that it may be doubted whether a 
day now passes, in which I have not some advantage from his 
friendship. 

“At this man’s table I enjoyed many cheerful and instructive 
hours, with companions, such as arc not often found—with one 
who has lengthened, and one who has gladdened life; with Dr. 
James, whose skill in physick will be long remembered; and with 
David Garrick, whom I hoped to have gratified with this character 
of our common friend. But what are the hopes of man! I am dis¬ 
appointed by that stroke of death, which has eclipsed the gaiety of 
nations, and impoverished the publick stock of harmless pleasure.” 

In these families he passed much time in his early years. In 
most of them, he was in the company of ladies, particularly at Mr. 
Walmsley’s, whose wife and sisters-in-law, of the name of Aston, 
and daughters of a Baronet, were remarkable for good breeding; 
so that the notion which has been industriously circulated and be¬ 
lieved, that he never was in good company till late in life, and con¬ 
sequently had been confirmed in coarse and ferocious manners by 
long habits, is wholly wdlhout foundation. Some of the ladies have 
assured me, they recollected him well when a young man, as dis¬ 
tinguished for his complai.sance. 

And that his politeness was not merely occasional and temporary, 
or coiifmed to the circles of l-ichlield, is ascertained by the testi¬ 
mony of a lady, who, in a paper with which I have been favoured 
by a daughter of his intimate tri'.aul and physician, Dr. Lawrence, 
thus describes Dr. Johiv.on some years afterwards: 

“As the particulars of the former part of Dr. Johnson’s life do 
not seem to be very accurately known, a lady hopes that the follow¬ 
ing information may not be un;iccept;:ble. 

"She remembers Dr. Johnson on a visit to Dr. Taylor, at Ash- 
bourn, some time between the end o\ the year 37, and the middle 
of the year 40; she rather thinks it to ha\e been after he and his 
wife were removed to London. During his stay at .\shbourn, he 
made frequent visits to .Mr. Moynell, at Bradley, where his com¬ 
pany was much desireil by the ladies of the family, who were, per¬ 
haps, in point of elegance and accomplishments, inferiour to few 
of those with whom he was afterwards acquainted. Mr. Meynell’s 
£ldest daughter was afterwards married to Mr. Fitzherbert. father 
to Mr. Alleyne Fitzherliert. lately minister to the court of Russia. 
Of her, Dr. Johnson siiid, in Dr. Lawrence’s study, that she had the 
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best understanding he ever met with in any human being. At Mr. 
Meynell’s he also commenced that friendship with Mrs. Hill 
Boothby, sister to the present Sir Brook Boothby. which continued 
till her death. The young woman w/iom he used to call Molly 
Aston,^ was sister to Sir Thomas /\ston. and daughter to a Baronet; 
she was also sister to the wife of his friend. Mr. Gilbert Walmsley.* 
Besides his intimacy with the alxive-mentinned persons, who were 
surely people of rank and education, while he was yet at Lichfield 
he used to be frequently at the house ot Dr. Swinfen, a gentleman 
of very ancient family in Staffordshire, from which, after the tleath 
of his elder brother, he inherited a good estate. He was, In'sides, a 
physician of very extensive practice: but for want of due attention 
to the management of his domestick c«>ncerns, left a very large 
family in indigence. One of his daughters, Mrs. Desmoulins, after¬ 
wards found an asylum in the hou.'^e of her old friend, whose doors 
were always open to the unfortunate, and who well observed the 
precept of the Gospel, for he ‘was kind to the unthankful and to 
the evil.’ ” 

In the forlorn state of his circumstances, he accepted of an offer 
to be employed as usher in the school of M.irket-Bo.sworth, in 
Leicester>hirc, to which it api)ears from one of his little fr.igments 
of a diary, that he went on foot, on the 16th of July.- “"/;////' lO 
Bosvortiam pedes petit'' But it is not true, as has been erroneously 
related, that he was assistant to tin* fanious Anthony Bhukwall, 
whose merit has been honoured by the te‘>timony of Biithop Hurd.' 
who was his scholar; for Mr. Bl.ickw.ill died on the Hth of April, 
1730.^ more than a year lx*fore Johnson left the University, 

This employment was very irksome to him in every respect, and 
he complained grievously of it in his letters to his fri«*nd, Mr. 
Hector, who was now settled as a surgeon at Birmingham. 'I'he 
letters are lost; but Mr, Hector recollects his writing “that the 

' The words of Sir John ll.iwkins, p. 

sjSir Thonia<i Anon. B.irl , who «li<*d in January I 7 * 4 -S. leb one v»n, 
named Thomas also, and eiahl dauRhlcr'- ()l the d-tuuhters, Catharine mar¬ 
ried Johnson's friend, the Hon. Henry Hervey; MarKarel, (iilhert Walmsley. 
Another of th«*se ladies married the Kev Mr. (la'-trell Mary, or Mollv Aston, 
as she was usually railed, berame the wife of Captain Hrodie of the Navy. 
Another si'-tcr, who was unmarried, w,i^ livini; at I.irhficid in 1776. M ) 

* ITherc is here (as .Mr. James Hoswcll ob-erves to me) a slieht inar- 
curary. Bishop Hurd, in the Kpi^tle Dediratorv prefixed to his rommentarv 
on Horace’s Art of Poetry, 4 f does not praise Blarkwall, hut the Rev 
Mr. Budworth. head-master of the irrammar «rhool at Brewood in .Stafford¬ 
shire, who had himself been bred under Blarkwell. From the information 
of Mr. John Nichols, Johnson is said to have applied in 176.3 to Mr. Bud- 
wrorth, to be received by him as an assistant in his school in Stafford 
shire —M.] 

* See Cent. Man. Dec. 1784, P 057 - 
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poet had described the dull sameness of his existence in these words. 
‘Vitam continet una dies* (one day contains the whole of my 
life); that it was unvaried as the note of the cuckow; and that he 
did not know whether it was more disagreeable for him to teach, 
vir the boys to learn, the grammar rules.” His general aversion to 
this painful drudgery was greatly enhanced by a disagreement be¬ 
tween him and Sir Wolstan Dixie, the patron of the school, in 
whose house, I have been told, he officiated as a kind of domestick 
chaplain, so far, at least, as to say grace at table, but was treated 
with what he represented as intolerable harshness; and, after 
suffering for a few months such complicated misery,' he relin¬ 
quished a situation which all his life afterwards he recollected with 
the strongest aversion, and even a degree of horror. But it is 
probable that at this period, whatever uneasiness he may have 
endured, he laid the foundation of much future eminence by appli¬ 
cation to his studies. 

Being now again totally unoccupied, he was invited by Mr. 
Hector to pass some time with him at Birmingham, as his guest, 
at the house of Mr. Warren, with whom Mr. Hector lodged and 
boarded. Mr. Warren was the first established bookseller in Bir¬ 
mingham, and was very attentive to Johnson, who he soon found 
could be of much service to him in his trade, by his knowledge of 
literature; and he even obtained the a.ssistance of his pen in 
furnishing some numbers of a periodical Essay printed in the news¬ 
paper, of which Warren was the proprietor. After very diligent 
enquiry, I have not been able to recover those early specimens of 
that particular mode of writing by which Johnson afterwards so 
greatly distinguished himself. 

He continued to live as Mr. Hector’s guest for about six months, 
and then hired loilgings in another part of the town,- finding him¬ 
self as well situated at Birmingham as he supposed he could be 
any where, while he had no .‘settled plan of life, and very scanty 
means of subsistence. He made some valuable acciuaintances there, 
amongst whom were Mr. Porter, a mercer, whose widow he after¬ 
wards married, and Mr. Taylor, who by his ingenuity in mechani¬ 
cal inventions, and his success in trade, acquired an immense 
fortune. But the comfort of being near Mr. Hector, his old school- 

1 [It appears from a letter of Johnson’s to a friend, which I have read, 
dated Lichfield, July 27, > 7 ,t 3 . th.it he had left Sir Wolstan Dixie’s house, 
recently before that letter wms written. He then had hopes of succeeding 
either as master or usher, in the school of Ashbourne.—M.] 

* fin June Sir John Hawkins states, from one of Johnson’s diaries, 
that he lodged in Birmingham at the house of a person named Jarvis, prob¬ 
ably a relation of Mrs. Porter, whom he afterwards married.—M.] 
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fellow and intimate friend, was Johnson’s chief inducement to 
continue here. 

In what manner he employed his pen at this |>eriod. or whether 
he derived from it any pecuniary advantage, I have not been able 
to ascertain. He probably got a little money from Mr. Warren; 
and we are certain, that he e.xoLUted here one piece of literary 
labour, of which Mr. Heettir has favouretl me with a minute ac¬ 
count. Having mentior.ed that he had read at IViubroke ('ollege 
a Voyage to .‘Vb\>sinia. by I.o!)o. a Portuguese Jesuit, and that 
he thought an abridgoioent and traii'^lation «)f it from the l'H*nch 
into English might be an U'Cl'iil and profitable publication. Mr. 
Warren and Mr. Hector joined in uiging him to umlertake it. He 
accordingly agreed: and the book not being to be foiiinl in Uirming- 
ham, he borrowed it of Pembroke College. .\ [)art of the work being 
very soon done, one Osbnrn. who was Mr. Warren’s printer, was 
set to work with what nas ready, and Johnson engaged to siipjdy 
the press with copy as it should be wanted: but his constitution.il 
indolence scHur jirevailed, and the v.oik was at a stand. Mr. Hector, 
who knew that a motive of humaniiy would be the most prevailing 
argument with his friend, went to Johnson, and repre'-ented to him 
that the pi inter could ha\e no other employment till this under¬ 
taking wis finished, and that the poor man and his f.nnily were 
suffering. Johnson upon this everted the powers of his mind, though 
his body was rekaxial. He lay in b al with the book, which was a 
quarto, beicTc him, and diet.tied while Heitor wrote. Mr. Hector 
carried the dieets to (lie lire- s. .md corrected almo -t all the proof 
sheets, veiy few of whiih wcie even seen by Johnson. In ihi.s man¬ 
ner, W'ith the aid of .Mr. Heitor's active friendshii>. the book w.is 
com[)Ieted. and was published in ; y.iS, with London upon the title- 
page. though it was in reality printed at Hirmingham, a device too 
common with provimial |nib!i.dier-i. Por this work he li.ad from .Mr. 
Warren only the sum of five guineas. 

This being the first prose work of Johnson, it is a i in ions object 
of enquiry how much may lie traced in it of that style which marks 
his sub.scipient writings with siiih peculiar exielleme: with .so 
happy an union of force, vivacity, and jK’rspicuity. I have [vru'-ed 
the book with this view, and have found that here, as I believe in 
every other translation, there is in the work it.self no vestige of the 
translator’s own .style; for the language of translation Ix'ing adapted 
to the thoughts of another person, insensibly follows their cast, 
and as it were runs into a mould that is ready prepared. 

Thus, for instance, taking the fir.st ?<'ntence that occurs at the 
opening of the book, p. 4. ‘ I lived here above a year, and completed 
my studies in divinity; in which time some letters were received 
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from the fathers of Ethiopia, with an account that Sultan Segned. 
Emperour of Abyssinia, was converted to the church of Rome; that 
many of his subjects had followed his example, and that there 
was a great want of missionaries to improve these prosperous be¬ 
ginnings. Every body was very desirous of seconding the zeal of 
our fathers, and of sending them the assistance they requested; to 
which we were the more encouraged, because the Emperour’s letter 
informed our Provincial, that we might easily enter his dominions 
by the way of Dancala; but, unhappily, the secretary wrote Geila 
for Dancala, which cost two of our fathers their lives.” Every 
one acquainted with Johnson’s manner will be sensible that there 
is nothing of it here; but that this sentence might have been com¬ 
posed by any other man. 

But, in the F’refacc, the Johnsonian style begins to appear; and 
though use had not yet taught his wing a permanent and equable 
flight, there are parts of it which exhibit his best manner in full 
vigour. I had once the pleasure of examining it with Mr. Edmund 
Burke, who confirmed me in this opinion, by his siiperiour critical 
sagacity, and was, I remember, much delighted with the following 
specimen; 

“'I'he Portuguese traveller, contrary to the general vein of his 
countrymen, has amused his reader with no romantick absurdity, 
or incredible fictions; whatever he relates, whether true or not, 
is at least probable; and he who tells nothing exceeding the bounds 
of probability has a right to demand that they shoulrl believe him 
who cannot contradict him. 

“He appears by his modest and unaffected narration, to have 
described things as ho saw them, to have copied nature from the 
life, and to have consulted his senses, not his imagination. He 
meets with no basilisks that destroy with their eyes, his crocodiles 
devour their prey without tears, anti his cataracts fall from the 
rocks without deafening the neighbouring inhabitants. 

“'rhe reader will here find no regions cursed with irremediable 
barrenness, or blest with spontaneous fecundity; no perpetual 
j?loom, or uncea.sing sunshine; nor are the nations here described, 
either devoid of all sense of humanity, or consummate in all private 
or social virtues. Here are no Hottentots without religious policy 
or articulate language; no Chinese perfectly polite, and completely 
skilled in all sciences; he will discover, what will always be dis¬ 
covered by a diligent and impartial enquirer, that wherever human 
nature is to be found, there is a mixture of vice and virtue, a coa- 
test of passion and reason; and that the Creator doth not appear 
partial in his distributions, but has balanced, in most countries, 
their particular inconveniences by particular favours.” 
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Here we have an early example of that brilliant and enerpetick 
expression, which, upon innumcrahle occasions in his subsequent 
life, justly impressed the world with the hiphest admiration. 

Nor can any one. convers;uit with the writinps of Johnson, fail 
to discern his hand in this passape of the Dedication to John War¬ 
ren, Esq. of Pembrokeshire, tinniph it is ascribed to Warren the 
bookseller. ‘“A penerous and elevated mind is distinpuished by 
nothinp more certainly than an eminent depree «>f curiosity; ' nor 
is that curiosity ever more apreeai)ly or usefully employed, than in 
examininp the laws and customs of foreign nations. I hope, there¬ 
fore, the present I now presume to make, will not bi' thought im- 
projjer; which, however, it is in)t my business as a dedicator to 
commend, nor as a bookseller t») depreciate. " 

It is reasonable to suppose, that his having been thus accidentally 
led to a particular study of the hi'^tory and manners of Abyssinia, 
was the remote occasion of his writing, many years afterw.uds, 
his admirable philosophical tale, the principal scene of which i.s 
laid in that country. 

Johnson returned to Lichfiehl early in i7.H- •'tf'd in .August that 
year he made an attempt to jirocure some little subsi'>tence by 
his pen; for he published i>roposMls for printing by subscription 
the Latin Poems of Politian; ‘ Politioni I’ornuita hiihui, 

quibus, Solas cum historki Jjiliutr, povseos a Pflrarcho’ (vvo ad 
Politiam tempora drduetd, cl 'did Poliliani fusius quam aulchac 
cnarratd, addidil Sam Johns(»n.'' 

It appears that his brother Nathanael had taken up his father’s 
trade; for it is mentioned that “subscriptions are t.aken in by the 
Editor, or N. Johnson, bookseller, of TJchfield."’ Notwithstanding 
the merit of Johnson, and the (hea|) price at which this l)o«tk was 
offered, there were not subscribers enough to insure a sufficient 
sale; so the work never appeared, and probably, never was executed. 

We find him again this year at Hirmingliam, and there is pre¬ 
served the following letter from him to Mr. Edward Cave,* the 
original compiler and editor of the Gentleman's Magazine; 

* Scf Ramblf.r, No. iov 

-May wc not trace a f,inriful simil.irity between Politian, .md Johnson? 
Huetius, speakinR of Paulus Pelissonius Pont.tnerlus, says “--in quo N'atiira, 
ut olim in Anirelo Politiano. drformitatem oris excellentis ingenii pra.’st.antMi 
com|X“nsavit.’’ Comment, de reh. ad cum pertin. Pxlit. Amvtcl. 1718, p. 200. 

* The book was to contain more than thirty sheets, the price to be two 
thillintrs and sixpence at the time of sub'cribimt, and two shillinKS and six¬ 
pence at the delivery of a perfect book in quires 

* Miss Cave, the erand-niece of Mr. Edw. Cave, has obliRingly shewn me 
the oririnals of this and the other letters of Dr. Johnson, to him, which were 
first published in the Gentleman’s Magaxine, with notes by Mr. Jobs 
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“To Mr. Cave. 

“sir, 

Nov. 25, 1734. 

“As you appear no less sensible than your readers of the defects 
of your poetical article, you will not be displeased, if in order to 
the improvement of it, I communicate to you the sentiments of a 
person, who will undertake, on reasonable terms, sometimes to fill 
a column. 

“His opinion is, that the publick would not Rive you a bad re¬ 
ception, if, beside the current wit of the month, which a critical 
examination would Renerally reduce to a narrow compass, you 
admitted not only poems, inscriptions, &c. never printed before, 
which he will sometimes supply you with; but likewise short liter¬ 
ary dissertations in J^alin or KnRlish, critical remarks on authours 
ancient or modern, forROtten poems that deserve revival, or loose 
pieces, like Floyer’s,‘ worth preserving. By this method, your 
literary article, for so it might be called, w'ill, he thinks, be better 
recommendcfl to the publick than by low jests, awkward buffoon¬ 
ery, or the dull scurrilities of either party. 

“If such a correspondence will be agreeable to you, be pleased 
to inform me in two posts, what the conditions are on which you 
shall expect it. Your late offer - gives me no reason to distrust your 
generosity. If you engage in any literary projects besides this paper, 
I have other designs to impart, if I could be secure from having 
others reap the advantage of what I should hint. 

“Your letter by being directed to S. Smith, to be left at th.“ 
Castle in Birmingham, Warwickshire, will reach 

“Your humble servant.” 

Mr. Cave has put a note on this letter, “.Vnswered Dec. 2.” Buv 
whether any thing was done in consequence of it we are not in¬ 
formed. 

Johnson had, from his early youth, been sensible to the influence 
of female charms. When at Stourbridge school, he was much en¬ 
amoured of Olivia Lloyd, a young quaker, to whom he wrote a 
copy of verses, which I have not been able to recover ; * but with 

Nirhols, the worthy and indefatigable editor of that valuable miscellany, 
■ligncd N.; some of which 1 shall occasionally transcribe in the course of this 
work. 

»Sir John Floyer’s Treatise on Cold Baths. Gent. Mag. 1734, p. igy. 

3 A prize of fifty pounds for the best poem “on Life, Death, Judgement, 
Heaven, and Hell." See Gentleman's Magazine, vol. iv. p. 560.— Nichols 

* (He also wrote some amatory verses, before he left Staffordshire, which 
our authour appears not to have seen. They were addressed “to Miss Hick¬ 
man, playing on the Spinet." At the back of this early poetical effusion, of 
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what facility and elegance he could warble the amorous lay, will 
appear from the following lines which he wrote for his friend Mr 
Edmund Hector. 

Verses io a Lady, oh recfiving from her a Sruo of Myrtle. 

"What hopes, what terrours does thy gift create, 

Ambiguous emblem of uncertain fate! 

The myrtle, ensign of sutireme command, 

Consign’d by N'enus to Slelissa’s hand; 

Not less capricious than a reigning fair, 

Now grants, and now rejects a lover’s prayer. 

In myrtle shades oft sings the happy swam, 

In n)>rtle shades despairing ghosts complain: 

The myrtle crowns the h.ippy Uuers* heads. 

The unhappy lover’s grave the myrtle spreads; 

O then the meaning of thy gift impart. 

And ease the throbbings of an anxious heart I 
Soon must this bough, as you shall fix his doom. 

Adorn Philander’s head, or grace his tomb." > 

which the original copy, in Johnson's handwriting, was obligingly com¬ 
municated to me by Mr. John Taylor, is the following attestation: 

"Written by the late Dr. Samuel Johnson, on my mother, then Miss 
Hickman, playing on the Spinet. J. Ti’kto.n." 

Dr. Turton, the physician, the writer of this certificate, who died in 
April, 1806, in his 71st year, was born in 1735. The verses in question there 
fore, which have been printed in some late editions of Johnson’s poems 
must have been written before that year.—Miss Hickman, it is believed, 
was a lady of Staffordshire. 

The concluding lines of this early copy of verses have much of the vigour 
of Johnson’s poetry in his maturer years: 

“When old Timotheus struck the vocal string. 

Ambitious fury fir’d the Grecian king: 

Unbounded projects iab’ring in his mind. 

He pants for room, in one poor world confin’d. 

Thus wak’d to race by miisick’s dreadful power, 

He bids the sword destroy, the flame devour. 

Had Stella’s gentle toiuhcs mov'd the lyre. 

Soon had the monarch felt a nobler fire; 

No more delighted with disastrous war, 

Ambitious only now to please the fair. 

Resign’d his thirst of empire to her charms, 

And found a thousand worlds in Stella's arms.—M .1 

1 Mrs. Piozzi gives the following account of this little composition from 
Dr. Johnson’s own relation to her, on her inquiring whether it was rightly 
attributed to him.—‘T think it is now just forty years ago, that a young 
fellow had a sprig of myrtle given him by a girl he courted, and asked me to 
write him some verses that he might present her in return. I promised, 
but forgot; and when he called for his lines at the time agreed on—Sit still 
a moment, (says I) dear Mund, and III fetch them thee- So stepped wside 
for five minutes, and wrote the non<ien.<c you now keep such a stir about.” 
Anecdotes, p. 34 . 

In my first edition I was indured to doubt the authenticity of this ac- 
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respect; and that though he loved to exhilarate himself with wine, 
he never knew him intoxicated but once. 

In a man whom religious education has secured from licentious 
indulgences, the passion of love, when once it h;is seized him, is 
exceedingly .strong; being unimpaired by dissipation, and totally 
concentrated in one object. 'I'his was exjx'rienced by Johnson, when 
he became the fervent admirer of Mrs. Porter, after her first hus¬ 
band’s dcath.^ Miss Porter told me. that when he was first in¬ 
troduced to her mother, his appearance was very forbidding: he 
was then lean and lank, so that his immense structure of txmes was 
hideously striking to the eye. and the scars of the scrophula were 
deeply visible. He al.'^o wore his hair, which was straight and stiff, 
and separated behind: and he often had. seemingly, convulsive 
starts and ofld gesticulations, which tended to excite at once sur¬ 
prise and ridicule. Mrs. Porter was so much engaged by his con¬ 
versation that she overlooked all these external disadvantages, and 
said to her daughter, “this is the most sensible man that* 1 ever 
saw in my life.” 

Though Mrs. Porter was double the age of Johnson,- and her 
p>erson and manner, as described to me by the late Mr. Garrick, 
were by no means pleasing to otlr'rs.' she must have harl a su¬ 
periority of understanding and talents * as she certainly inspired 

* (It appears, from Mr. Hector’s lellrr, fh.it Johnson hciiimc acquainted 
with her three yiMrs before he m.irriecJ Inr—-M.l 

*[Mr«. John-oii's maiden name was jervi.s. Thoiich there was a great 
disparity of .\e.srs Intween her and Dr. Jcdin-.on. she was not cjuile so old 
as she i> lieu- reprc'-ented, h.ivinK only lompleted her forty-eiKlith year in 
the month of Feoru.iry preiedinK lur marriage, as api»cars hy the followinx 
extnict from Ihe p.irish-re^ister of (invst IVallin^ in Lei<ester'-hire, which 
was obliein^ly made at my reque-t, by the Hon, and Rev. Mr. Ryder, 
Rector of butterworlh, in that county: 

“Anno Dorn. if)S.s|-g| Ivli7alH''.h, the daughter of William Jervis, p^sq 
and Mrs. .Anne his wife, born the fourth d.iy of pVbruary and warn*, bB|>. 
tized ifeth day of the sime month hy Mr. Smith, Curate of Little IVatling. 

“John .Mien, Vicar.” 

The family of Jervis, Mr. Ryder informs me, once posM.*sH*d nearly the 
whole lord hip t ( (Jreat P.atlin,', faboiit zoco a<re.s), and there arc many 
monuments of them in the Church; but the e'-tate is now much redincQ. 
The present representative of this ancient family is Mr. Charles Jervis, ol 
Hinckley, Attorney at Law.—M.j 

* (That in Johnson’s eyes she was handsome, ap|icars from the epitaph 
which he caused to be inscribed on her tomb-stone not Ions before hw own 
death, and which may be found in a subsequent pa^c, under the year 
I7S*.—M.l 

* (The following account of Mrs. Johnson, and her ftmily, Is copied from 
I paper (chiefly relating to Mrs. Anna Williams) wmten^ by Lady Knight 
It Rome, and transmitted by her to the late John Hoole, Esq., the translates 
}f Metastasio, Ac., by whom it was inserted in the European Magazine 
[or October, 170Q. 
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him with a more than ordinary passion; and she having signified 
her willingness to accept of his hand, he went to Lichfield to ask 
his mother's consent to the marriage; which he could not but be 
conscious was a very imprudent scheme, both on account of their 
disparity of years, and her want of fortune. But Mrs. Johnson 
knew too well the ardour of her son’s temper, and was too tender 
a parent to oppose his inclinations. 

I know not for what reason the marriage ceremony was not per¬ 
formed at Birmingham; but a resolution was taken that it should 
be at Derby, for which place the bride and bridegroom set out on 
horseback, I suppose in very good humour. But though Mr. Topham 
Beauclerk used archly to mention Johnson’s having told him with 
much gravity, “Sir, it was a love marriage on both sides,’’ I have 
had from my illustrious friend the following curious account of 
their journey to church upon the nupt’al morn:—“Sir, she had read 

“Mrs. Williams’s account of Mrs. Johnson was, that she had a Rood un- 
derstandinR, and Rrcat sensibility, but inclined to be satirical. Her first hus¬ 
band died insolvent; her sons were much disRustrd with her for her second 
marriaRc, perhaps because they beinR struRRlinR to Rct advanced in life, 
were mortified to think that she had allied herself to a man who had not 
iny visible means of beiim useful to them; however, she always retained 
her affection for them. While they fDr. and Mrs, Johnson 1 resided in 
Gough Square, her son, the oflircr, knocked at the door, and asked the 
maid, if her mistress was at heme. She answered, ‘Yes, Sir; but she is sitk 
in bed.’ ‘O,’ says he, 'if it’s so, tell her that her son Jervis, called to know 
how she did;’ and was going away. The maid begged ‘■he might run up to 
tell her mistress, and without attending to his answer, left him. Mrs. John.son 
enraptured to hear her son was below, desired the maid to tell him she 
longed to embraec him. When the niaiil descended, the gentleman was gone, 
and poor Mrs. Johnson was much agitated by the adventure; it was the 
only time he ever made an effort to sec her. Or. John'^on did all he could 
to console his wife, but told Mis. Williams, ‘Her son is uniformly undutiful; 
so I conclude, like many other sober men, he might once in his life be 
drunk, and in that tit natvre got the better of his pride.’ ’’ 

The following anecdotes of Dr. Johnson arc recorded by the same lady: 

“One day that he came to my house to meet many others, we told him 
that wc had arranged our pirty to go to Wi*stminstcr .Abbey: would not 
he go with us? Wo,' he replied, 'not ivhile I cii« krrp out.' 

“U|xin our saying that tlie fdends of a lady had been in great fear lest 
she should make a cert.iin match, he said, ‘Wc that are his friends have had 
great fears for him.’ 

“Dr. Johnson’s political principle's rin high, lioth in church and state: 
he wished power to the King and to the Ile.ads of the Church, as the laws 
of England have established; but f know* he dislikeel absolute power; and 
I am very sure of his <li'ap|)rob.»tion of the doctrines of the church of 
Rome; because abont three weeks hefore we came abroad, he said to my 
Cornelia, ‘you arc going where the ostentatious pomp of church ceremonies 
attracts the iniagin.ilion; but if they want to persuade you to change, you 
must remember, that by incre'asing your f.sith, you may l)c persuaded to 
become Turk.’ If these were not the words, I have kept up to the cxptiss 
meaning.’’—M.j 
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the old romances, and had got into her head the fantastical notion 
that a womah of spirit should use her lover like a dog. So. Sir, at 
first she told me that I rotle too fast, and she could ntil keep up 
with me: and, when I rode a little slower, she pass<'d me. and com¬ 
plained that I lagged l)ehind. I was not to be made the slave of 
caprice; and I resolved to Ix'gin as I meant to end. I therefore 
pushed on briskly, till I was fairly out of her sight. The road lay 
between two hedges, so I w'jts sure she c<uild not mi it; and I 
contrived that she should soon come up with me. When site did, 
I observed her to be in tears.’’ 

This, it must be allowed, was a singular beginning of connubial 
felicity; but there is no doul)t that Johnson, though he thus shewed 
a manly firmne.ss. proved a most affectionate and indulgent hus¬ 
band to the last moment of Mrs. Johnson’s life: and in his “Pray¬ 
ers and Meditations.” we find very remarkable evidence that hi? 
regard and fondness for her never cea'-ed, even after her death. 

He now set up a private aca<lemy, for which purpose he hired a 
large hou.se. well situated near his native city. In the (lentlem;in’? 
Magazine for 17.^6, there is the following advertisement: “At 


Edial, near Lichfield, in Staffordslnre, young gentlemen are Ixiarded 
and taught the Latiti and (Jreek Languages, by Samti t. Johnson.” 
But the only pupils that vere put under his care were the celebrated 
David Garrick and his brother George, and a Mr. Offely, a young 
gentleman of good fortune who died early. As yet. his name had 


nothing of that celel)rity which afterwards commanded the high¬ 
est attention and resfx'ct of mankind. Had such an advertisement 
appeared after the puldication of his I.onixin. or his RAMni.F.R, 
or his Dictionary, how would it have burst u|>on the world! with 
what eagerness would the great and the wealthy have emfiraced 


an opportunity of putting their sons under the learned tuition of 
Samuei. Johnson. The truth, however, is, that he was not so well 
quiilified for being a teacher of elements, and a conductor in learn¬ 


ing by regular gradations, as men of inferiour [xiwers of mind. His 
own acquisitions had Ireen made by fits and starts, by violent irrup¬ 
tions into the regions of knowledge; and it could not lx* expected 
that his impatience would Ijc subdued, and his imf)etuosity re¬ 
strained, so as to fit him for a quiet guide to novices. 'I’he art of 
communicating instruction, of whatever kind, is much to be valuea; 
and I have ever thought that those who rlevote themselves to this 


employment, and do their duty with diligence and success, are 
entitled to very high res|>ect fn'm the community, a.s Johmson him¬ 
self often maintained. Yet I am of opinion, that the greatest abilities 
are not only not required for this office, but render a man less fit 
for it. 
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While we acknowledge the justness of Thomson’s beautiful te- 
mark, 

"Delightful task I to rear the tender thought, 

And teach the young idea bow to shoot!" 

we must consider that this delight is perceptible only by “a mind 
at ease,” a mind at once calm and clear; but that a mind gloomy 
and impetuous like that of Johnson, cannot be fixed for any length 
of time in minute attention, and must be so frequently irritated 
by unavoidable slowness and errour in the advances of scholars, 
as to perform the duty, with little pleasure to the teacher, and no 
great advantage to the pupils. Good temper is a most essential 
requisite in a Preceptor, Horace paints the character as bland: 

“- l/t pueris oUtn dant cruslula blandt 

Doctorci, elemtnla velint ut diicere prima.” 

Johnson was not more satisfied with his situation as the master 
of an academy, than with that of the usher of a school; we need 
not wonder, therefore, that he did not keep his academy above a 
year and a half. From Mr, Garrick’s account he did not appear 
to have been profoundly reverenced by his pupils. His oddities of 
manner, and uncouth gesticulations, could not but be the subject 
of merriment to them; and in particular, the young rogues used 
to listen at the door of his bed-chamber, and peep through the 
key-hole, that they might turn into ridicule his tumultuous and 
awkward fondness for Mrs Johnson, whom he used to name by 
the familiar appellation of Tctty or Tctscy, which, like Betty or 
Betsey, is provincially used as a contraction for Elizabeth, her 
Christian name, but which to us seems ludicrous, when applied to 
a woman of her age and appearance. Mr. Garrick described her to 
me as very fat, with a bosom of more than ordinary protuberance, 
with swelled cheeks, of a llorid red, produced by thick painting, 
and increased by the liberal use of cordials; flaring and fantastick 
in her dress, and affected Ixnh in her speech and her general be¬ 
haviour. I have seen Garrick exhibit her, by his exquisite talent of 
mimickry, so as to excite the heartiest burst of laughter; but he, 
probably, as is the case in all such representations, considerably 
aggravated the picture. 

That Johnson well knew the most proper course to be pursued 
in i.'te instruction of youth is authentically ascertained by the 
following paper in his own hand-writing, given about this period 
' relation, and now in the possession of Mr, John Nichols: 

**Scu£ME for the Classes of a Grammar School 

“When the introduction, or formation of nouns and verbs, Ss 
perfectly mastered, let them learn 
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“Corderius by Mr. Clarke, bcginninR at the same time to 
translate out of the introduction, that by this means they may 
learn the syntax. Then let them proceed to 

‘•Erasmus, with an English translation, by the .same authour 

“Class II. Learns Eutropius and Cornelius Nepos, or Justin 
with the translation. 

“X.B. The first class pets for their part every morning the rules 
which they have learned before, and in the afterniKUi learns the 
Latin rules of the nouns and verbs. 

“They arc exiimined in the rules which they have learned, even* 
Thursday and Saturday. 

“The second class does the s;ime whilst they are in Eutropius; 
afterwards their part is in the irri*4ular nouns and verbs, and in the 
rules for making and scanninj? verses, fhey are examined as the first. 

“Class 111 . Ovid's Metamorplutses in the nn'minj', and Ca.*sar’s 
Commentaries in the afternoon. 

“Practise in the Latin rules till they are perfect in them; after¬ 
wards in Mr. Leeds’s Greek Gramm.ir. Examined as before. 

“.Afterwards they proceed to Virgil, beninnin^ at the same time 
to write themes and verses, and to le.irn (Jreek ; fn»m thence passing 
on to Horace. &c. as shall seem most pnti)er. 

‘‘I know not well what Ixioks to direct you to. because you have 
not informed me what study yim will apply yourself to. I Indieve it 
will be mo'it for your advantage to ap[ily yourself wholly to the 
bnpuanes. till you ko to the university. The Greek aulhours I think 
it best for you to read are these; 

“('el)cs. 

“y^'.lian, 

“Lucian by Leeds. 

‘‘Xenophon. 

“Homer, lonick, 

“Theocritus, Dorick. 

“Euripides. .Attick and Dorick. 

“Thus you will be toleraldy skilled in all the dialects, beginning 
with the .Attick, to which the rest must Itc referred. 

“In the study of I^tin, it is pro|)er not to read the latter authours, 
till you are well versed in tho.se of the purest ages; as Terence, 
Tully, Caisar, Sallust, Xepos, V'clleius Patcrculu.s, Virgil, Horace, 
Phsedrus. 

“The greatest and most neces.sary task still remains, to attain a 
habit of expression, without which knowledge is of little use. This 
is necessary in Latin, and more necessary in English; and can only 
be acquired by a daily imitation of the best and correctest authours. 

“Sam. Johnson.” 
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While Johnson kept his academy, there can be no doubt that he 
was insensibly furnishing his mind with various knowledge; but I 
have not discovered that he wrote any thing except a great part of 
his tragedy of Irene. Mr. Peter Garrick, the elder brother of 
David, told me that he remembered Johnson’s borrowing the Turk¬ 
ish History of him, in order to form his play from it. When he had 
finished some part of it, he read what he had done to Mr. Walmsley, 
who objected to his having already brought his heroine into great 
distress, and asked him, “how can you possibly contrive to plunge 
her into deeper calamity! ” Johnson, in sly allusion to the supposed 
oppressive proceedings of the court of which Mr. Walmsley was 
registrar, replied, “Sir, I can put her into the Spiritual Court! ” 

Mr. Walmsley, however, was well pleased with this proof of 
Johnson’s abilities as a dramatick writer, and advised him to hnisk 
the tragedy, and produce it on the stage. 

Johnst)n now thought of trying his fortune in London, the great 
field of genius and exertion, where talents of every kind have the 
fullest scope, and the highest encouragement. It is a memorable 
circumstance that his pupil David Garrick went thither at the same 
time,* with intent to complete his education, and follow the pro¬ 
fession of the law, from which he was soon diverted by his decided 
preference for the stage. 

This joint expedition of these two eminent men to the metropolis, 
was many years afterwards noticed in an allegorical poom on 
Shakespeare’s Mulberry-tree, by Mr. Lovibond, the ingenious 
aulhour of “The Tears of Old-May-day.” 

They were recommended to Mr. Colson,- an eminent mathc- 

‘ Both of (horn used to talk pleasantly of this their fii<:t journey to Lon¬ 
don. (larrick, evidently moaning to embellish a little, said one d ly in my 
hearing, ‘we rode ind tied.’ And the Bishop of Killaloe I Dr. Barnard | in- 
formeil me, that at another time, when Johnson ai.rl (larruk were dining 
together in a pretty larnc company, Johnson humorously asccrtaininit the 
chronology of .something, exprcs.scd himself thus: "that was the year when 
I came to London with two-pence hall-penny in my pocket.” (larrick over¬ 
hearing him, e.xclaimeil, “eh? what do you say? with two-pence half¬ 
penny in your pocket?”—JoirNsox. “Why, yes; when I came with two¬ 
pence half-penny in my poiket, and thou, Davy, with three half-pence in 
thine.” 

'*|The Reverend John Colson was bred at Emmanuel College in Cam¬ 
bridge, and in lyr.S, when (leorcc the Second visited that University, was 
created Mister of .Arts, .\lioiit that time he became First Master of the 
Free School at Rochester, founded by Sir Joseph Williamson. In 1739, be 
was appointed Lucasian Profe.ssor of Mathematics in the University of 
Cambridge, on the death of Professor S.inderson, and held that office till 
1759, when he died. He published I.ecturcs on Experimental Philosophy, 
translated from the French of I’.Abbd Nodet, 8vo. 1733, and some other 
tracts. Our authour, it is believed, was mistaken in stating him *0 have b^ 
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matician and master of an academy, by the following letter from 
Mr. Walmsiey; 

**To the Reverend Mr. Colson. 

‘'dear sir, Lichfield, March 2. 1737. 

“I had the favour of yours, and am extremely obliged to you ; 
but I cannot say I had a greater affection for you ujion it than 1 
had before, being long since so much endeared to you. as well by an 
early friendship, as by your many excellent and valuable ()iialifw 
cations; and, had I a son of my own, it would be my ambition, 
instead of sending him to the University, to dis|K)se of him as this 
young gentleman is. 

“He, and another neighliour of mine, one Mr. Samuel Johnson, 
set out this morning for London together. Davy (larrick is to be 
with you early the next week, and ^Ir. Johnson to try his fate with 
a tragedy, and to see to get himself employed in some translation, 
either from the I^tin or the French. Johnson is a very good scholar 
and poet, and I have great hojx*s will turn out a fine tragedy-writer. 
If it should any way lie in your way, doubt not but you would be 
ready to recommend and assist your countryman. 

“(]. Wai.msi.ky.’' 

How he employed himself upon his first coming to London is not 
particularly known.' I never heard that he found any protection 
or encouragement by the means of Mr. ('olson, tt> wh(»se academy 
David Garrick went. Mrs. Lucy I’orler told nc, that Mr. Walmsiey 
gave him a letter of introduction to IJntot his bookseller, and that 
Johnson wrote some things for him; but I imagine this to be a 
mistake, for I have discovered no trace of it, and I am pretty sure 
he told me, that Mr. Cave was the first publisher by whom his [ten 
was engaged in London. 

He had a little money when he came to town, and he knew how 
he could live in the cheapest manner. His first lodgings were at the 
house of Mr. Norris, a staymaker, in Exeter-street, adjoining 
Catharine-street, in the Strand. “I dined (.said he) very well for 
eight-iTcnce, with very good company, at the Pine-Apple in New- 
strect, just by. Several of them had travelled. 'I hey expected to 

Master cf an Aradcmy. Garrick, probably, during his short residence at 
Rochester, lived in hi.s hou.se as a private pupil. 

The character of Gf.i.iui's, the philosopher, in the Rambler. (No. 24) was 
meant to represent this gentleman. See Mrs. I’iozn's Anredoin, Ac. p. 
4 Q-M.) 

^^One curious anecdote w.ts communicated by himself to Mr. John 
Nich. «. Mr. Wilcox, the bookseller, on being informed by him that bis 
intenitO.*! was to get l.is livelihood as an authour, e>ed his robust frame 
attentively, .and with a significant look, said, “You had better buy a por¬ 
ter’s knot." He however added, “Wilcox was one of my best friend ” 
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meet every day; but did not know one another’s names. It used to 
cost the rest a shilling, for they drank wine; but I had a cut of meat 
for six-pence, and bread for a penny, and gave the waiter a penny; 
so that I was quite well served, nay, better than the rest, for they 
gave the waiter nothing.” 

He at this time, I believe, abstained entirely from fermented 
liquors: a practice to which he rigidly conformed for many years 
together, at different periods of his life. 

His Ofei.i.us in the Art of Living in London, I have heard him 
relate, was an Irish painter, whom he knew at Birmingham, and 
who had practiced his own precepts of economy for several years 
in the British capital. He assured Johnson, who, I suppose, was 
then meditating to try his fortune in London, but was apprehensive 
of the expence, “that thirty pounds a year was enough to enable 
a man to live there without being contemptible. He allowed ten 
pounds for cloalhs and linen. He said a man might live in a garret 
at eighteen-[)encc a week; few people would inquire where he 
lodged; and if they did, it was easy to say, ‘Sir, I am to be found 
at such a place.’ By spending three-pence in a coffee house, he 
might be for some hours every day in '’cry g(K)d company; he 
might dine for six-pence, breakfast on bread and milk for a penny, 
and do without supper. On clean-shirt day he went abroad, and 
paid visits.” I have heard him more than once talk of his frugal 
friend, whom he recollected with esteem and kindness, and did not 
like to have one smile at the recital. “This man (said he. gravely) 
was a very sensible man, who perfectly understood common affairs: 
a man of a great deal of knowledge of the w'orld, fresh from life, 
not strained through books. He borrowed a horse and ten pounds 
at Birmingham. Finding himself master of so much money, he set 
off for West ('hester. in order to get to Ireland. He returned the 
horse, and probably the ten pounds loo, after he got home.” 

Considering Johnson’s narrow circumstances ir the early part 
of his life, and particularly at the interesting icra of his launching 
into the ocean of London, it is not to be wondered at, that an actual 
instance, proved by experience, of the possibility of enjoying the 
intellectual luxury of social life upon a very small income, should 
deeply engage his attention, and be ever recollected by him as a 
circumstance of much im;»rtance. He amused himself, I remember, 
by computing how much more exj)cnce was absolutely necessary 
to live upon the same scale with that which his friencl described, 
when the value of money was diminished by the progress of com¬ 
merce. It may be estimated that double the money might now with 
difficulty be sufficient. 

Amidst this cold obscurity, there was one brilliant circumstance 
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to cheer him; he was well acquainted with Mr. Henry Hervey,* 
one of the branches of the poble family of that name, who had lieen 
quartered at Lichfield as an officer of the army, and had at this 
time a house in London, where Johnson was frequently entertained, 
and had an opjxirtunity of meeting genteel company Not very 'ong 
before his death, he mentioned this, among other particulars of his 
life, which he was kindly communicating to me; ami he described 
this early friend “Harry Herv^v,” thus: “He was a vicious man. 
but very kind to me. If you call a dog Hkrvky. 1 shall love him." 

He told me he had now written only three acts of his Iki ni:, 
and that he retired for some time to lodgings at Greenwich, where 
he proceeded in it somewhat further, and used to compose, walking 
in the I’aik; but ditl not stay long enough at that place to I'misli it. 

.\t this |X‘riod we find the following letter from him to Mr 
Edward Gave, which, as a link m the chain of his literary history, 
it is proper to insert: 


“To Mk. Gavk, 

"Greonwi»li, luvt door to the Golden Heart, 
(■liurth-''lrec‘l, July li, 17.17. 

“sir, 

“Having observed in your p.ipers very iincomnion offers ol 
encouragement to men of letters, I ha\e clio.'-en, being a slr;mger 
in I>oiidon. to communicate to \on the following design, which, I 
hoi>e, if \oii join in it. will be oi ad\.ml.ige to botli of us. 

“ I he Hi-toiy of the Gouiu il of rieiil li.cving been l.itely trans¬ 
lated intc* I'rench, aiui pulili^lied with l.iige .Notes by Dr. Le 
Gourayer, the reputation of that book is so imic li revived in I'hig- 
land, that, il is presumed, i new tran l.iiion of it from (he Italian, 
together with Ia* Gourayer "s Notes from the 1*renc h, could not fail 
of a favourable reception. 

“If it be .answered, that the History is already in English, it 
must Ik* remembered, that there was the same objiatioii against 
Lc Gourayer’s undertaking, with this advantage, that the French 
had a version by one of their best translators, whereas you Ciinnot 

* The Honourable Henry Hervey, third .'on of the lir^l Karl nt Bristol, 
quitted the army and took ordcT-. He marrie d a sifter of .Sir Thomaie A.slon, 
by whom he Eot the .Aston Kstate, and as umed ilic name? and arm.v of that 
family. Vide ColUns’s Peerage. 

(The Honourable Henry Hervey was ne-irly of the same; anc with John¬ 
son, havina been born about nine months before him, in the year 170Q. He 
married Catharine the setter ot Si' Ihomas Aston, in I 7 .t 9 t and a.s that 
lady had .seven sisters, she probably succccdeel to the Aston Estate on the 
death of her brother under bis will. Mr. Hervey took the degree of Master 
of Arts at Cambridge, at the late age of thirty-five, in 1744; about which 
time, it is believed, be entered into holy orders.—M.j 
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read three pages of the English History without discovering that 
the style is capable of great improvements; but whether those im¬ 
provements are to be expected from this attempt, you must judge 
from the specimen, which, if you approve the proposal, I shall 
submit to your examination. 

“Suppose the merit of the versions equal, we may hope that 
the addition of the Notes will turn the balance in our favour, 
considering the reputation of the Annotator. 

“Be pleased to favour me with a speedy answer, if you are not 
willing to engage in this scheme; and appoint me a day to wait 
upon you, if you are. 

“I am, Sir, 

“Your humble servant, 

“Sam. Johnson.” 

It should seem from this letter, though subscribed with his own 
name, that he had not yet been introduced to Mr. Cave. We shall 
presently see what was done in consequence of the proposal which 
it contains. 

In the course of the summer he returned to Lichfield, where he 
had left Mrs. Johnson, and there he at last finished his tragedy, 
which was not executed with his rapidity of composition upon other 
occasions, but was slowly and painfully elaborated. A few days 
before his death, while burning a great mass of papers, he picked 
out from among them the original unformed sketch of this tragedy, 
in his own handwriting, and gave it to Mr. Langton, by whose 
favour a copy of it is now in my possession. It contains fragments 
of the intended plot, and speeches for the different persons of the 
drama, partly in the raw materials of prose, partly worked up into 
verse; as also a variciy of hints for illustration, borrowed from 
the Greek, Roman, and modern writers. The hand-writing is very 
difficult to be read, even by those who were best acquainted with 
Johnson’s mode of penmanship, which at all times was very par¬ 
ticular. The King having graciously accepted of this manuscript as 
a literary curiosity, Mr. Langton made a fair and distinct copy 
of it, which he ordered to be bound up with the original and the 
printed tragedy; and the volume is deposited in the King’s library. 
His Majesty was pleased to permit Mr. Langton to take a copy of 
it for himself. 

The whole of it is rich in thought and imagery, and happy ex¬ 
pressions; and of the disjecta membra scattered throughout, and as 
yet unarranged, a good dramatic poet might avail himself with 
considerable advantage. I shall give my readers some specimens of 
different kinds, distinguishing them by the Italick character. 
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“\or think to say here will / stop, 

Here u'iU I ix the limits o} transsression. 

Nor farther iempt the atfnging rage of heaven. 

U'Arn gifi/t like this once harboun in the breast, 

Those holy beings, whose unseen Joei lion 
Gtudes Ih.-ough ike nu.ze oi Ire Ike steps of mam. 

Fly the detected nuins:ou\ of impiety, 

quit their charge to korrour and to ruin.” 

A small part only of this interesting adinonitinn is preserved in 
the play, and is varied, I think, not to advantage: 

“The soul once tainted with so fv>ul a crime, 

No riiore shall glow with f^iend^l^l)'s hallow’d ardour 
Those holy bein^f^ whose superior rare 
Guides erring nioitals to the paths ol virtue, 

Affrighted at impiety like thine. 

Resign their charge to bateness and to ruin.” 

“/ feel the sof! Infrclion 
Flush in my cheek, cud wonder in my veins. 

Teach me the Grecian arts of sof: persuauon.” 

"Sure this is love, whiih heretofore / conceived the dream of idle maids, 
and wanton poets.” 

"Though no comets or prodigies foretold the ruin of Greece, signs which 
heaven must by another iiiinule enable iis to understand, yet might it be 
foreshewn, by tokens no less certtun, by the vices which always bring it on.” 

This last passage is worked up in the tragedy itself, as follows: 

l-F.ONTU'S. 

“-That power that kindly sprc.ads 

The clouds, a signal of imf>ending showers, 

To warn the wand’ring linnet to the shade, 

Beheld, without concern, expiring Greece, 

And not one prodigy foretold our fate. 

DEMETRIUS. 

“A thousand horrid prodigies foretold it; 

A feeble government, eluded laws, 

A factious populace, luxurious nobles. 

And all the maladies of sinking States. 

When public villany, too strong for justice, 

Shews his bold front, the harbinger of ruin. 

Can brave Leontius call for airy wonders, 

Which cheats interpret, and which fools regard? 

When some neglected fabrirk nods beneath 

S ie weight of years, and totters to the tempest, 
ust heaven despatch the messengers of light, 

Or wake the dead, to warn us of its fall?” 

Mahomet (to Irene). '7 have tried thee, and joy to find that thou 
deservest to be loved by htahomrl,—with a mind great as his own. Sure, 
thou art an errour of riature, and an exception to the rest of thy sex, and 
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art immortal; for sentiments like thine were never to sink into nothing. I 
thought all the thoughts of the fair had been to select the graces of the day, 
dispose the colours of the flaunting (flowing) robe, tune the voice and roll 
the eye, place the gem, choose the dress, and add new roses to the faded 
cheek, but — sparkling." 

Thus in the tragedy: 

“Illustrious maid, new wonders fix me thine; 

Thy soul completes the triumphs of thy face, 

I thouKht, fory:ivc my fair, the noblest aim, 

The strongest effort of a female soul 
Was but to *hnose the graces of the day, 

To tune the tonpue, to teach the eyes to roll, 

Dispose the colours of the flowing robe. 

And add new roses to the faded cheek.” 

I shall select one other passage, on account of the doctrine whicii 
it illustrates. Irene observes, “that the Supreme Being will accept 
of virtue, whatever outward circumstances it may be. accompanied 
with, and may be delighted with varieties of worship: but is 
answered. That variety cannot ajjcct that Being, who, infinitely 
happy in his own perfections, wants no external gratifications; nor 
can infinite truth be delighted with falsehood; that though he may 
guide or pity those he leaves in darkness, he abandons those who 
shut their eyes against the beams of day.” 

John.son’s resitlence at Lichfield, on his return to it at this time, 
was only for three months; and as he had as yet seen but a small 
part of the wonders of the Metropolis, he had little to tell his 
townsmen. He related to me the following minute anecdote of this 
period: “In the last age, when my mother lived in London, there 
were two sets of people, those who gave the wall, and those who 
took it; the peaceable and the quarrelsome. When I returned to 
Lichlield, after having been in London, my mother asked u e, 
whether I was one of those who gave the wall, or those who took 
it. Mow it is fixed that every man keeps to the right; or. if one is 
taking the wall, another yields it; and it is never a dispute.” ‘ 

He now removed to luindon with Mrs. Johnson; but her daughter, 
who had lived with them at Edial, was left with her relations in the 
country. His lodgings were for some time in Woodstock-street, 
near Hanover-square, and afterwards in Castle-street, near Caven¬ 
dish-square. As thejre is something pleasingly interesting, to many, 
in tracing so great a man through all his different habitations, I 
shall, before this work is concluded, present my readers with an ex¬ 
act list of his lodgings and houses, in order of time, which, in placid 
condescension to my resi)ectful curiosity, he one evening dictated 
to me, but without specifying how long he lived at each. In the 

* Journal of a Tour to the Hebrides, 3rd edi., p. 232 [Sep. ;ol. 
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progrci^s of his life 1 shall have occasion to mention some of them 
as connected with particular incidents, or with the writinf» of par¬ 
ticular parts of his works. To some, this minute attention may 
appear tritlins; but when we consider the punctilious exactness 
with which the different ht)uscs in which Milton resided have been 
traced by the wriicrs of his life, a similar enthusiasm may be 
pardoned in the biographer of Johnson. 

His Irafjetly l)einj' by this time, as he th(mt;ht, completely finished 
and fit for the sta^e. he was very desirous that it should be brouuht 
forward. Mr. I’eter (Jarrick told me. that Johnson and hi* ^Yent 
together to the Fountain Tavern, and re.id it over, .ind ih.it he 
afterwards solicited Mr. Fleetwood, the patentee of l)niiy-l.me 
theatre, to have it acted at his house; but Mr. Fleetwood would 
not accept it. probably because it w.is not patronized by some man 
of high rank ; and it was not acted till 1749, when his friend David 
(Jarritk was manauer of that theatre. 

'File tb NTt I M w’s M\c,\zim'. begun and carried on by Mr. 
Edward Cave, under the n.ime of .Svi vwrs I'rii.xn, h.nl atliai ted 
the notice and esteem of Johnson, in an eminent d«“gree. before he 
came to London as an adventurer in liter.itnre. lie told me, th.it 
when he first ^aw .'^t. John’s (late, the pl.ui' where *!iat deservi-dly 
popular micell.iny w.is oiiginally prinleil, he “beheld it with 
reverence. " I '-iipiiose, imlecd, th.il eveiy young .anthour has had 
the same kind of fieling for the m.iga/ine or peiiodiial public.ition 
which has Inst entiTlaiiied him, and in whit h be h.is Inst had an 
opiiortnnily to see hini'-elf in print, without the ri^k itf exposing his 
name. I mvelf rei<illect such iniitre-sions from “ I in. St ois .Macx- 
zim;,’’ which was begue, at Fdinbuigh in the ye.ir 1749, anrl h.as 
been ever conduited with judgement, a(cnra<y. and jiroiiriety. 1 
yet cannot help thinking of it v'th an aifei lion.itt* regaial. Johnson 
has dignifieri the (ientleman's Mag.izine, by the imiiorl.inte with 
which he iinests the life of Cave*; but he has given it still greater 
lustre by tlie various atlmirable K.s.siys which he wrote for it. 

Thoueh Johnson was often solicited by his friends to make i 
complete b t of his writings, and talkerl of doing it, I believe with 
a seriou^ i’.tention that they shouhl all be collected on his own 
account, he pul it off from year to year, and at last dierl without 
having done it perfectly. I have one in his own hand-writing, which 
contains a certain number; I indeed doubt if he could have remem¬ 
bered every one of them, as they were so numerous, .so various, 
and scattered in such a multiplicity of unconnected publications; 
nay, several of them published und t the names of other persons, 
to xvhom he liberally contributed from the abundance of his mind. 
We must, therefore, be content to discover them, partly from ocra 
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sional information given by him to his friends, and partly from 
internal evidence.^ 

His first performance in the Gentleman’s Magazine, which for 
many years was his principal source for employment and support, 
was a copy of Latin verses, in March, 1738, addressed to the 
editor in so happy a style of compliment, that Cave must have been 
destitute both of taste and sensibility, had he not felt himself highly 
gratified. 

Ad Urbanum.* 

Urbane, nuUis fesse laboribus, 

Urbane, nullis vkte calumniis. 

Cm fronte sertum in eruditct 
Perpetud viret et virebit; 

Quid moliatur gens imitantium, 

Quid et minetur, soliritus parum, 

Varare, solis perge Musis, 

Juxta animo studiisque felix. 

Linguce procaris plumbea spicula, 

Fidens, supcrbo jrangr, silentio; 

Viclrix per obslan'.a ailervas 
Sedulilas animosa tendel. 

Intende nerves, fortis, inanibus 
Risurus olim nisihus irmuli; 

Intende jam nervos, habebis 
Parthipes openv Camicnas. 

Non iih’a Musis pagina gratior, 

Quiim quir severis ludicra jungere 
Novit, fatigalomque nugis 
b'tilibus recrrarc menlem. 

Texante Nymphis serta Lycoride, 

RosiV ruborrni sic viola adjuvat 
Immista, sic Iris rcjulgct 
cFAhercis vcriala fucis.- S. J. 

'While in the course of my narrative I enumerate his writinfts, 1 sliali 
take care that my rcatiers shall not l)e 'eft to waver in doubt, between cer¬ 
tainty and conjecture, with rejiard to their authenticity; and, for that 
purpose, shall mark with an asterisk (*) those which ha acknowledced to 
his friends, and with a dagger (t) those which are asccrtaineii to be his by 
internal evidence. When any other pieces are ascribed to him, I shall give 
ny reasons. 

s A translation of this Ode, by an unknown correspondent, appeared in 
the Magazine for the month of May following- 

“Hail UrbwI indefatigable man. 

Unwearied yet by all thy useful toil! 

Whom num'rous slanderers assault in vain; 

W'hora no base calumny c.m put to foil. 

But still the laurel on thy le.arned brow 
Flourishes fair, and shall for ever grow. 
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It a{^3ears that he was now enlisted by Mr. Cave as a regular 
coadjutor in his magazine, by which he probably obtained a tolerable 
livelihood. At what time, or by what means, he had acquired a 
competent knowledge both of French and Italian, 1 do not know; 
but he was so well skilled in them, as to he suftkienlly qualihed 
for a translator. That part of his labour which consisted in emen¬ 
dation and improvement of the productions of other contributors, 
like that employed in levelling ground, can be perceived only by 
those who had an opportunity of comparing the origin.al with the 
altered copy. What we certainly know to have liccn done by him in 
this way, was the Debates in both hou’^os of I’arlianient, under the 
name of “The Senate of Lilliput,*’ sometimes with feigned denom¬ 
inations of the several s{>eakers. sometimes with denominations 
formed of the letters of their real names, in the manner of what is 
called anagram, so that they might easily be decyphere<l. Parliament 
then kept the press in a kind of mysterwius awe, which made it 
necessary to have recourse to such devices. In our lime it ha,s 

“What mcan.s the servile imitntini? rrrw, 

What their vain bliist’rini!. ami their eniptv noise, 

Ne’er seek: hut still thy nohle ench pursue, 

Uncenquer'd hy the rabble’s venal voiie, 

Still to the Mum:* thy vtudious mind apply, 

Happy in temper as in industry. 

“The senseless .snecrinfts of .an hauehty tonjjue, 

Unworthv thy attention to en^ape, 

Unheeded pass' and tho’ thev mean thee wrong. 

By manly silence disipj^nt their rape. 

Assiduous dilipcnce confounds its foes, 

Resistless, tho’ maliciot.s crowds oppo.se. 

“Exert thy powers, nor slacken in the course. 

Thy spotless fame shall quash all false reports: 

Exert thy powers, nor fear a rival’s force, 

But thou shall smile at all his vain efforts; 

Thy labours shall be crown’d with larpe success; 

The Muse’s aid thy Mapaitine shall bless. 

“No p.ace more prateful to ih’ harmonious nine 
Than that wherein thy labours we survey; 

Where «olcmn themes in fuller splendour shine, 

(Delightful mixture.) blended with the gav. 

Where in improving, various joys we find, 

A welcome respite to the wearied mind. 

“Thus when the nymphs in some fair verdant mead, 

Of various flow’rs a beauteous wreath compose, 

The lovely violet’s a.Turc-paintrd head 
Adds lustre to the crimson-blushing rose. 

Thus splendid Iris, with her varied dye, 

Shines in the zfher, and adorns the sky.” 


“BRITON.’" 
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acquired an unrestrained freedom, so that the people in all parts 
of the kingdom have a fair, open, and exact report of the actual 
proceedings of their representatives and legislators, which in our 
constitution ! highly to be valued; though, unquestionably, there 
has of late been too r-.uch reason to complain of the petulance with 
which obscure scribuiers have presumed to treat men of the most 
respectable character and situation. 

This important article of the Gentleman’s Magazine was, for 
several years, executed by Mr. William Guthrie, a man who de¬ 
serves to be respectably recorded in the literary annals of this 
country. He was descended of an ancient family in Scotland; 
but having a small patrimony, and being an adherent of the unfor¬ 
tunate house of Stuart, he could not accept of any office in the 
state; he therefore came to London, and employed his talents and 
learning as an “.\uthour by profession.” His writings in history, 
criticism, and politicks, had considerable merit.^ He was the first 
English historian who had recourse to that authentick source of 
Information, the Parliamentary Journals; and such was the power 
of his political pen, that, at an early period. Government thought 
it worth their while to keep it quiet by a pension, which he enjoyed 
till his death, Johnson esteenied him enough to wish that his life 
should be written. The debates in Parliament, which were brought 
home and digested by Guthrie, whose memory, though surpassed 
by others who have since followed him in the same department, 
was yet very quick and tenacious, were sent by Cave to Johnson 
for his revision; and, after some time, when Guthrie bad attained 
to greater variety of employment, and the speeches were more and 
more enriched by the accession of Johnson s genius, it was resolved 
that 1 e should do the whole himself, from the scanty notes furnished 
by persons employed to attend in both houses of Parliament. Some¬ 
times, however, as he himself told me, he had nothing more com¬ 
municated to him than the names of the several speakers, and the 
part which they had taken in the debate. 

'I'hus was Johnson employed during some of the best years of 
his life, as a mere literary lal)ourer “for gain, not glory,” solely to 
obtain an honest support. He however indulged himself in occa¬ 
sional little sallies, which the French so happily express by the term 
jeux d’esprit, and which will be noticed in their order, in the 
progress of this work. 

But what first displayed his transcendent powers, and “gave 

1 How much poetry he wrote, 1 know not; but he informed me that he 
was the authour of the bcuitifnl little piece, “The Eaclc and Robin Red¬ 
breast,” in the collection of jwems entitled. “The Cnton.” though it is 
there said to be written by .Archibald Scott, before the year i6oo. 
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the world assurance of the Man,” was his “London, a Poem, in 
Imitation of the Third Satire of Juvenal; ” which came out in May 
this year, and burst forth with a splendour, the rays of which will 
for ever encircle his name. Boileau had imitated the same satire 
with great success, applying it to Paris: but an attentive compari¬ 
son will satisfy every reader, that he is much excelled by the 
English Juvenal. Oldham had also imitated it. and applied it to 
London: all which performances concur to prove, that great cities, 
in every age, and every country, will furnish similar topicks of 
satire. Whether Johnson had previously read Oldham’s imitation, 
I do not know; but it is not a little remarkable, that there is 
scarcely any coincidence found between the two performances, 
though upon the very same subject. The only instances are, in 
describing London as the sink of foreign worthlessness: 

“-the romtnon shorr, 

Where Friince doth all her 6Uh and ordure pour." 

OlJ}IIAU. 

“The common shore of Paris and of Rome." 

JoilNitON. 

and, 


“No callinR or profession comes amiss, 

A needy monsieur can be \vh.U he please." 

Oloram. 


“All sciences a fasting monsi.'ur krrfjws." 

Johnson. 

The particulars which Oldham has collected, both as exhibiting 
the horrours of London, and of the times, contrasted with better 
days, are different from those tif Johnson, and in general well 
chosen, and well exprest.' 

There are, in Oldham’s imitation, many prosaick verses and bad 
rhymes, and his poem sets out with a strange inadvertent blunder; 

“Tho’ much concern’d to leave my dear old friend, 

I mu*'!, however, his dcMsn commend 
Of fsxins in the country-." 

* I own it pleased me to find amoncst them one trait of the manners ot 
the atce in I^indon, in the last century, to shield from the sneer of English 
ridicule, what was some time ago too common a practice in my native 
city of Edinburgh! 

“If what I’ve said can’t from the town affright 
Coasider other dangers of the night; 

When brickbats are from upper stories thrown, 

And emptied chamber-pots came pouring down 
From garret windows." 
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It is plain he was not going to leave his friend; his friend was going 
to leave him. A young lady at once corrected this with good 
critical sagacity, to 

“Tho' much concern’d to lose my dear old friend.” 

There is one passage in the original, better transfused by Oldham 
than by Johnson: 

^'Nil habet injetix paupertas durius in se, 

Quhm quod ridiculos homines facit." 

which is an exquisite remark on the galling meanness and contempt 
annexed to poverty: Johnson’s imitation is, 

“Of all the griefs that harass the distrest, 

Sure the most bitter is a scornful jest.” 

Oldham’s, though less elegant, is more just: 

“Nothing in poverty so ill is borne, 

As its exposing men to grinning scorn.” 

Where, or in what manner this poem was composed, I am sorry 
that I neglected to ascertain with precision, from Johnson’s owii 
authority. He has marked upon his corrected copy of the first 
edition of it, “Written in 1738;” and, as it was published in the 
month of May in that year, it is evident that much time was not 
empiloyed in preparing it for the press. The history of its publica¬ 
tion I am enabled to give in a very satisfactory manner; and 
judging from myself, and many of my friends, I trust that it will 
not l)e uninteresting to my readers. 

We may be certain, though it is not expressly named in the 
following letters to Mr. Cave, in 1738, that they all relate to it: 

‘To Mr. Cave. 

“Castle-street, Wednesday Morning. 

“sir, [iVo date. 1738.] 

“When I took the liberty of writing to you a few days ago, I 
did not expect a repetition of the same pleasure so soon; for a 
pleasure I shall always think it, to converse in any manner with 
an ingenuous and candid man; but having the inclosed poem in my 
hands to dispose of for the benefit of the authour, (of whose 
abilities I shall say nothing, since I send you his performance,) 
I believed I could not procure more advantageous terms from any 
person than from you, who have so much distinguished yourself 
by your generous encouragement of poetry; and whose judgement 
of that art nothing but your commendation of my trifle ^ can give 
me any occasion to call in question. I do not doubt you will look 

» His Ode “Ad Urbanum,” probably.—N ichols. 
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over this poem with another eye, and reward it in a different 
manner from a mercenary bookseller, who counts the lines he is to 
purchase, and considers nothing but the bulk. I cannot help taking 
notice, that besides what the authour may hoi>e for on account 
of his abilities, he has likewise another claim to your rog.ird, as he 
lies at present under very disiidvantageous circuni'^tances of h)r- 
tune. I beg, theref(»re, that you will favour me with a letter to¬ 
morrow, that I may know what you can afford to allow him. that 
he may either part with it to you, or find out, (which 1 do not 
expect,) some other way more to his satisfaction. 

"I have only to add, that as I am sensible I have transcrilH“d 
it very coarsely, which, after having altered it. 1 was obliged to <lo, 

I will, if you please to transmit the sheets from the press, correct 
it for you; and take the trouble of altering any stroke of satire which 
you may dislike. 

“By e.xerting on this occasion your usual generosity, you will 
not only encourage learning, and relieve distress, but (though it l)e 
in comparison of the other motives of very small account) oblige 
in a very sensible manner. Sir, 

“Your very humble Servant, 

“Sam. Johnson. ’ 

“To Mr. Cave. 

“STR, “Monday, No. 6, Castle-streel. 

“I AM to return you thanks for the present you were so kind 
as to send by me, and to intreat lliat you will lie pleased to inforrn 
me bv the penny-post, whether you n'solvi* to print the )iocm. If 
you please to send it me by the post, with a note to Dodslcy, I wi 1 
go and read the line.s to him, that we may have his consent to put 
his name in the title-page. .As to the printing, if it can Ik* set imme¬ 
diately about, I will 1 h> so much the aiifhour's friend, as not to con¬ 
tent mvsjclf with mere solicitations in his favour. I profiose, if my 
calculation be near the I ruth, to engage for the reimbursement of 
all that you shall lose by an im|)r(‘s^io^ of 500; provider!, as you 
very generously propo;e, (hat the profit, if any, lx* S(*f aside for the 
authour's use, excepting the present you made, which, if he lie a 
gainer, it is fit he should repay. I Iwg that you will let one of youi 
servants write an exact account of the exfiense of such an im¬ 
pression, and send it with the poem, that 1 may know what I engage 
f('r. I am very sensible, from your generosity on this occasion, of 
y'our regard to learning, even in its unhappiesl state j and cannot 
but think such a temper deserving of the gratitude of those who 
suffer so often from a contrary disposition. I am, Sir, 

Your most humble Servant, 

“Sam. Johnson/ 
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“To Mr, Cave. 

“sir, [No date.^ 

“I WAITED on you to take the copy to Dodsley s: as I remem¬ 
ber the number of lines which it contains, it will be no longer than 
Eugenio,^ with the quotations, which must be subjoined at the 
bottom of the page; part of the beauty of the performance (if any 
beauty be allowed it) consisting in adapting Juvenal’s sentiments vo 
modern facts and persons. It will, with those additions, very con¬ 
veniently make five sheets. And since the exi^nse will be no more, 
I shall contentedly insure it, as I mentioned in my last. If it be not 
therefore gone to Dodsley’s, I beg it may be sent me by the penny- 
|K)st, that I may have it in the evening, I have composed a Greek 
Epigram to Eliza,* and think she ought to be celebrated in as many 
different languages as I^wis Ic Grand. Pray send me word when 
you will begin upon the poem, for it is a long way to walk. I would 
leave my Epigram, but have not daylight to transcribe it. I am, 

“Your’s, &c. 

“Sam. Johnson.” 

“To Mr. Cave. 

“sir, [Yo rfaZe.] 

“I AM extremely obliged by your kind letter, and will not fail 
to attend you to-morrow with Irene, who looks upon you as one 
of luT be.U friends. 

‘1 was to-day with Mr. Dodsley, who declares very warmly in 
favour of the paper you sent him, which he desires to have a share 
in, it beii'.g, as he says, a creditable t/iing to be couccrncd in. I knew 
not what answer to make till I h.id consulted you, nor what to 
demand on the authour’s part, hut am very willing that, if you 
please, he sliould have a pait in it, as he will undoubtedly be more 
diligent to disperse and promote it. If you can send me word to¬ 
morrow what I shall say to him, I will settle matters, and bring the 
poem with me for the press, which, as the town empties, we cannot 
be too quick with. I am, Sir, “Your’s, &c. 

“Sam. Johnson.” 

To us who have long known the manly force, bold spiiit, and 
masterly versification of this poem, it is a matter of curiosity to 
observe the diffidence with which its authour brought it forward 
into publick notice, while he is so cautious as not to avow it to be 
his own production; and with what humility he offers to allow the 
printer to “alter any stroke of satire which he might dislike.” That 

1A poem, published in 1737, of which see an account under April 30, 1773. 

• [TTie learned Mrs. Elizabeth Carter. This lady, of whom frequent men¬ 
tion will be found in these Memoirs, was daiifrhter of Nichohs Carter, D.D. 
She died in Clarpes-strcet, Feb. 19, 1806, in her eighty-ninth year.—M.] 
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any such alteration was made, we do not know. If we did, we could 
but feel an indignant regret; but how painful is it to see that a 
writer of such vigorous powers of mind was actually in such dis¬ 
tress, that the small profit which so short a ix>em. however excellent, 
could yield, was courted as a "relief.’' 

It has been generally said, I know not with what truth, that 
Johnson offered his "London” to several booksellers, none of whom 
would purchase it. Fo this circumstance Mr. Derrick alludes in the 
following lines of his ‘•Lokti’.ni;, a Rhapsody:" 

"Will no kind patr«)n Johns, iv own? 

Shall Johnson friiiHilf^^ r.inf;c the town? 

.And every puhli-her rel'iN' 

The ofbprint; of his h.ippy Muse?" 

But we have seen th.it the wortliy. modest, and ingenious Mr. 
Robert Dodsley, had t.iste enough to perceive its uncommon merit, 
and thought it creditable to have a share in it. The fact is, that at 
a future conference, he bargained for the whole property of it. for 
which he gave Johnson ten guineas: who told me, “1 might perh.aps 
have accepted of less; but that Paul Whitehead had a little before? 
got ten guineas for a poem; and I would not take less than Paul 
Whitehead.” 

I may here observe, that Johnson apiwared to me to under-value 
Paul W’hitehead upon every occasion when he was mentioned, and, 
in my opinion, tlid not do him justice; but when it is considered 
that Paul Whitehead was a member of a riotous and profane club, 
we may account for Johnson’s having a prejudice against him. 
Paul Whitehead was, indeed, unfortunate in being not only slighted 
by Johnson, but violently attacked by Churchill, who utters the 
following imprecation; 

“May I (c.in worse dissracc on manhood fall?) 

Be born a Whitehead, and baptized a I’aul!” 

yet I shall never be persuaded to think meanly of the aulhour of so 
brilliant and pointed a satire as “Manners.” 

Johnson’s ‘T.,ondon’’ was published in May, 1738; ’ and it is 

* Sir John Hawkins, p. H6, tells us, “The event is antedated, in the poem 
of ‘London;’ but in every i)articular, except the difference of a year, what 
is there said of the departure of Thales, mu»t be understood of Savage, and 
looked upon as true hi\tory" TTiis conjecture is, I Mieve, entirely ground¬ 
less. I have been assured that Johnson said he was not so much an ac¬ 
quainted with Savage, when he wrote his “London.” If the departure men¬ 
tioned in it was the departure of Savage, the event was not antedated but 
foreseen; for “London” was published in May, i7.?8, and Savage did not irt 
out for Wales till July, iT.to. However well Johnson could defend the credi¬ 
bility of second sight, he did not pretend that he himself was possessed of 
that faculty. 

[The assertion that Johnson was not even acquainted with Savage, when 
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remarkable, that it came out on the same morning with Pope’s 
satire, entitled “1738;” so that England had at once its Juvenal 
and Horace as poetical monitors. The Reverend Dr. Douglas, now 
Bishop of Salisbury, to whom I am indebted for some obliging 
communications, was then a student at Oxford, and remembers 
well the effect which “London” produced. Every body was delighted 
with it; and there being no name to it, the first buz of the literary 
circle was, “here is an unknown poet, greater even than Pope.” 
.\nd it is recorded in the Gentleman’s Magazine of that year,^ 
that it “got to the second edition in the course of a week.” 

One of the warmest patrons of this poem on its first appearance 
was Gkner.al Or.LF.Tii()RrE, whose “strong benevolence of soul” 
was unabated during the course of a very long life; though it is 
painful to think, that he had but too much reason to become cold 
and callous, and discontented with the world, from the neglect which 
he experienced of his publick and private worth, by those in whose 
power it was to gratify so gallant a veteran with marks of distinc¬ 
tion. This extraordinary person was as remarkable for his learning 
and ta.ste, as for his other eminent qualities; and no man was more 
prompt, active, and generous, in encouraging merit. I have heard 
Johnson gratefully acknowledge, in his presence, the kind and 
effectual support which he gave to his “London,” though unac¬ 
quainted with its author. 

Pope, who then filled the poetical throne without a rival, it 
may reasonably l)e presumed, must have been particularly struck 
by the sudden appearance of such a poet; and, to his credit, let 
it be remembered, that his feelings and conduct on the occasion 
were candid and liberal. He requested Mr. Richardson, son of the 
painter, to endeavour to find out who this new authour was. Mr. 
Richardson, after some inquiry, having informed him that he had 
discovered only that his name was Johnson, and that he was some 
obscure man. Pope said, “He will soon be dt’terrd.” ® We shall 
presently see, from a note written by Pope,® that he was himself 
afterwards more successful in his inquiries than his friend. 

That in this justly-celebrated poem may be found a few rhymes 
which the critical precision of English prosody at this day would 
disallow, cannot be denied; but with this small imperfection, which 
in the general blaze of its excellence is not perceived, till the mind 
has subsided into cool attention, it is, undoubtedly, one of the 

he published his “London," may be doubtful. Johnson took leave of Savage 
when he went to Wales in i739> and must have been acquainted with him 
before that period. See his Life of Savage.—C ualmjus.I 

»Page 369. 

*Sir Joshua Reynolds, from the information of the younger Richardson. 

* [See p. 80.—M.) 
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noblest productions in our language, both for sentiment and ex¬ 
pression. The nation was then in that ferment against the Court 
and the Ministry, which some years after ended in the downfall 
of Sir Robert Walpole; and as it has been said, that Tories are 
Whigs when out of place, and Whigs Tories when in place; st), as 
a Whig Administration ruled with what force it could, a Tory 
Opposition had all the animation and all the eloquence of resistance 
to pow r, aided by the common topicks of patriotism, lilierty, and 
independence! Accordingly, we find in Johnson’s “London" the 
most spirited invectives against tyranny and oppression, the 
warmest predilection for his own country, and the purest love of 
virtue; interspersed with traits of his own particular character and 
situation, not omitting his prejudices as a “true-lxirn Englishman" ^ 
not only against foreign countries, but against Ireland and Scot¬ 
land. On some of these topicks I sliall tjuote a few passages: 

“The cheated nation's happy fav’rites see; 

Mark whom tlie Rrcat caress, who frown on me." 

“Has heaven reserv'd, in pity to the poor, 

No pathless wa'-te, or iindiscover'd sliorc? 

No secret island in the boundless main? 

No peaceful desart yet unclaim'd by Spain? 

Quick let us rise, the happy seals explore, 

And bear Oppression's insolence no more.” 

“How, when competitors like these contend, 

Can surly Virtue hope to find a friend?" 

“This mournful truth is evcr>’ where confess’d, 

Slow rises worth, bv hiverty oepress’dI” 

We may easily conceive with what feeling a great mind like his, 
cramped and galled by narrow circumstances, uttered this last 
line, which he marked by capitals. 'I'he whole of the poem is emi¬ 
nently excellent, and there are in it such proofs of a knowledge of 
the world, and of a mature acquaintance with life, as cannot be 
contemplated without wonder, when we consider that he was then 
only in his twenty-ninth year, and had yet been so little in the 
“busy haunts of men.” 

Yet, while we admire the poetical excellence of this poem, can¬ 
dour obliges us to allow, that the flame of patriotism and real for 
popular resistance with which it is fraught, had no just cause. 
There was, in truth, no “oppression;” the “nation” was n/)t 
“cheated.” Sir Robert Walpole was a wise and a l)enevolcnt miniS' 
ter, who thought that the happiness and prosperity of a commercial 

* It is, however, rcm.irkahle, that he uses the epithet, which undoubtedly, 
since the union between Eneland and Scotland, ought to denominate the 
natives of both parts of our i«hnd, 

“Was early taught a Briton's rieht to prize.” 
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country like ours, would be best promoted by peace, which he ac¬ 
cordingly maintained with credit, during a very long period. John¬ 
son himself afterwards honestly acknowledged the merit of Wal¬ 
pole, whom he called “a fixed star;” while he characterised his op¬ 
ponent, Pitt, as “a meteor.” But Johnson’s juvenile poem was 
naturally impregnated with the fire of opposition, and upon every 
account was universally admired. 

Though thus elevated into fame, and conscious of uncommon 
powers, he had not that bustling confidence, or, I may rather 
say, that animated ambition, which one might have supposed 
would have urged him to endeavour at rising in life. But such 
was his inflexible dignity of character, that he could not stoop 
to court the great; without which hardly any man has made 
his way to a high station. He could not expect to produce many 
such works as his “London,” and he felt the hardships of 
writing for bread; he was, therefore, willing to resume the 
office of a schoolmaster, so as to have a sure, though moderate 
income for his life; and an offer being made to him of the 
mastership of a school,* provided he tould obtain the degree 

' In a l)illt't written by Mr. Pope in the followinp; year, this school is said 
to have been in .Sliropsluic; but ar> it appears Iroin a letter from Karl 
Gower, that llie trustees ol it were "''Ome worthy neotlemen in Johnson’s 
nci|{hbourhoo(l,” 1 in my lira edition '■uns'e'ted that Pope must have by 
mistake, written Shrnpshiie, in-'le.id ol St.iIlortl~hire. Put I have since been 
obliged to Mr. Spe-irin.;, attnrnev at-l.iw, for the followini^ iniormation;- — 
“William .-Xd.ims, lornierly citi/in and lialienhi'-hcr of London, founded a 
school at Newport, in the county of S dop, lj> deed dite<l .>7ih November, 
1656, by wliich he e.r.inled the ‘>e.ir!\ ^uni ol potiiiJ<; to sudi able and 

learned sihoelmaster, fioin tune to time, laiiv; of ftodI\ iite and conversa¬ 
tion, who shoulfl have been eikn.ited at one ot the Lniverdiies of Oxford 
or t'ambridije, and had t.iken the decree of M,i.slrr oj and was well 

read in the Greek and L.iiin ton.;ues, a.s should be nominated from lime to 
time by the said William .\<l.im'-, durun; hi.s life, and after the decease of 
the said William .Ndams bv the t;overnours (namely, the Ma.ster and War¬ 
dens of the llaberdadiers’ t’ompany of the City of London) and their suc¬ 
cessors.’ The manour and l.inds out of which the revenues for the mainte¬ 
nance of the school were to i-Mie are silu.ite iit Knii^hlon and Adhaston, in 
the (ounty of titaffotd." From the foreyoini; account of this foundation, 
particularly the ciriiimstanres of the salary bein': sixty pounds, and the 
dcpn'C of Master of Arts beini; a rciuisile qu.ddication in the teacher, it 
seemed probable that this was the s hool in contemplation; and that Lord 
Gower erroneously supposed that the gentlemen who possessed the lands, 
out of which the revenues issued, were trustees of the charity. 

Such was probable conjecture. Hut in the “Gentleman’s Magazine” for 
May, 1703, there is a letter from Mr. licnn, one of the masters of the school 
of Appleby, in Leicestershire, in which he writes as follows: 

“I compared time and circumstance together, in order to discover whether 
the school in question might not be this of .Appleby. Some of the trustees 
at that period were 'worthy gentlemen of the neighbourhood of Lichfield.* 
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of Master of Arts, Dr. Adams was applied to, by a common friend, 
to know whether that could be granted him as a favour from the 
University of Oxford. But though he had made such a figure in the 
literary world, it was then thought too great a favour to In* asked. 

Pope, without any knowledge of him but from his “Dindon.” 
recommended him to Rarl Gower, who endeavoured to procure for 
him a degree from Dublin, by the following letter to a friend of 
Dean Swift: 

“sir, 

‘‘Mr, S.aml’et. Johnson (author of London, a satire, ami 
some other poetical pieces) is a native of this country, and mmh 
respected by some worthy gentlemen in his neighbourhcHid, who 
are trustees of a charity-school now vacant; the certain sal.iry is 
sixty pounds a year, of which they arc desirous to make him 
master; but, unfortunately, he is not capable of receiving their 
bounty, which would vuikc him happy jor lije, by not being a 
Master of Arts; which, by the statutes of this school, the m.asler of 
it must be. 

‘‘Xow these gentlemen do me the honour to think that I have 
interest enough in you, to prevail ujx'n you to write to De.in 
Swift, to persuade the I'niversity of Dublin to send a diploma to 
me, constituting this poor man Master of .Arts in their University, 
They highly extol the man’s le.irning and probity; and will not lx? 
persuaded that the University will make any difficulty of conferring 
such a favour upon a stranger, if he is recommcndecl by the Dean. 
They say, he is not afraid of the strictest examination, though he is 
of so long a journey; and will venture it, if the Dean thinks it neces¬ 
sary; choosing rather to die upfin the road, than hr starved to death 
in translating jor booksellers; which has been his only subsistence 
for some time past. 

“I fear there is more difficulty in this affair, than thfisc goo«l- 

Applcby itself is not far from the ni-iulibourhood of I.idificld the salary, 
the dcKrce rcqiii.silc, loecther wilh the littif of rirrtinn, all antcein^f willi 
the statutes of .Applel))’. The election, as said in the letter, Toiild not he de¬ 
layed longer than the nth of next montli,’ which was the nth of Septeni 
l»er, just three months after the annual audit-day of Appleby school, which 
is always on the nth of June; and the statutes enjoin, ne ullius practfptorum 
electio diulius tribus mrnobui mornrrlur, &r. 

“These I thought to be ronvmcinR proofs that my conjecture was not 
ill-founded, and that, in a future edition of that book, the circumstance 
mieht be recorded as fact. 

“But what banishes c-verv shadow of doubt is the Minulr.-book of the 
school, which declares the hc*ad-mastcrship to be al that ttmt vac.a.vt.” 

I cannot omit rcturnim; thanks to thi.s learned gentleman for the very 
handsome manner in which he has in that letter been So good as to speak 
of this work. 
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natured gentlemen apprehended; especially as their election cannot 
be delayed longer than the nth of next month. If you see this 
matter in the same light that it appears to me, I hope you will bum 
this, and pardon me for giving you so much trouble about an 
impracticable thing; but, if you think there is a probability of 
obtaining the favour asked, I am sure your humanity, and propensity 
to relieve merit in distress, will incline you to serve the poor man, 
without my adding any more to the trouble I have already given 
you, than assuring you that I am, with great truth. Sir, 

“Your faithful servant, 

“Gower.” 

“Trentham, Aug. i, 1739.” 

It was, perhaps, no small disappointment to Johnson that this 
respectable application had not the desired effect; yet how much 
reason hns there been, both for himself and his country, to rejoice 
that it dill not succeed, as he might probably have wasted in ob¬ 
scurity those hours in which he afterwards produced his incompar¬ 
able works. 

About this time he made one other effort to emancipate himself 
from the drudgery of authourship. He applied to Dr. Adams, to 
consult Dr. Smalbroke of the Commons, whether a person might 
be permitted to practise as an advocate there, without a doctor’s 
degree in Civil I.aw. “I am (said he) a total stranger to these 
studies; but whatever is a profession, and maintains numbers, must 
be within the reach of common abilities, and some degree of in¬ 
dustry.” Dr. Adams was much pleased with Johnson’s design to 
employ his talents in that manner, being confident he would have 
attained to great eminence. And, indeed, I cannot conceive a man 
better qualified to make a distinguished figure as a lawyer; for, he 
would have brought to his profession a rich store of various knowl¬ 
edge, an uncommon acuteness, and a command of language, in 
which few could have equalled, and none have surpassed him. He 
who could display eloquence and wit in defence of the decision of 
the House of Commons upon Mr. Wilkes’s election for Middlesex, 
and of the unconstitutional ta.xation of our fellow-subjects in 
America, must have been a powerful advocate in any cause. But 
here, also, the want of a degree was an insurmountable bar. 

He was, therefore, under the necessity of persevering in that 
course, into which he had been forced; and we find, that his pro¬ 
posal from Greenwich to Mr. Cave, for a translation of Father 
Paul Sarpi’s History, was accepted. * 

* In the Weekly Misrellany, October 21. 1738, there appeared the fol¬ 
lowing advertisement: “Just published, proposals for printing the History 
of the Council of Trent, translated from the Italian of Father Paul Sarpi; 
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Seme sheets of this translation were printed off, but the design 
was dropt ; for it happened, oddly enough, that another person of 
the name of Samuel Johnson. Librarian of St. Martin’s in the 
Fields, and Curate of that parish, engaged in the s.anu* undertaking, 
and was patronized by the C'lergy, particularly bv Dr. IVarce, after¬ 
wards Bishop of Rochester. Several light skirmi>;lu>;- pass«‘d laMween 
the rival translators, in the news-paix^rs of the day; and the conse¬ 
quence was that they destroyed each other, for neither of them 
went on with the work. It is much to l)c regretted, that the able jH'r- 
formanct of that celebrated genius Fu\ Paolo, lost the ailvantage 
of being incorporated into British Literature by the masterly hand 
of Johnstm. 

I have in my possessiot*. In* the favour of Mr, John Nichols, a 
paper in Johnson’s hard-writing, entitled ‘Account In'twcen Mr. 
Edward Cave and Sain. John.'Jon, in relation to a versii-n of 
Father Paul. &c. l)egun August the 2d, 17.^'^;” by which it appears, 
that from that day to the 21st of .\pril, 17^9, Johnson received 
for this work 49/. 75. in sums of one. two, three, and sometimes 
four guineas at a lime, most fre(|uently two. .\nd it is curious to 
observe the minute and scrupulous accuracy with which Johnson 
had pasted up«)n it a slip of paper, which he has entitled “Smail 
account,” and which contains one article, “Sept, gth, Mr. Cave 
laid down 2s. td." 'I'here is subjoined to this account, a list of some 
subscribers to the work, partly in Johnson’s hand-writing, partly 
in that of another person; and there follows a leaf or two on which 
are written a number of ch.iracters which have the appearance of a 
short hand, winch, perhaps, Johns^m was then trying to learn, 

‘ To Mk. ('avk 

“sir, Wednesday. 

“I uiD not care to detain your servant while I wrote an 
answer to your letter, in which you seem to insinuate that I had 

with the .\iithoiir’s Life, and Notes thcoloiiiral, historicil, and critical, from 
the French cflilion of l)r. Lc ('ourayer. To which are added, Ohscrvationri 
on the History, and Notes and Illu'-lrations from various Authour-. both 
printed and manuscript. By S. Johnson, i. The work will ron'-ist i>i two 
hundred sheets, and l»e two volumes in fiuarto, printed on pood paiM'r and 
letter. 2. The price will lx 18s. each volume, to be paid, half a Kuin'‘a at 
the delivery of the first volume, and the re'-t at the delivery <>f the sci-ond 
volume in sheets t Twopciue 10 be abated for every sheet le*s than two 
hundred. It may be had on a larpc paper, in three volumes, at the peirr 
of three puincas; one tc lx paid at the time of subscribinp, another at the 
delivery of the first, and the rest at the delivery of the other volumes. The 
work is now in the prr^«. and will lie dili-jcntly prosecuted. Subscriptions 
are taken in by Mr. Dodsley in Pall-Mall, Mr. Rivinptnn, in .St. Pavl> 
Churchyard, by E. Cave at St. John’s Gate, and the Translate;, at No ^ 
in Castie-stieet, by Cavendish-square.” 
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Pope’s Essay, &r. containing a succinct Account of the Philosophy 
of Mr. Leibnitz on the System of the Fatalists, with a Confutation 
of their Opinions, and an Illustration of the Doctrine of Free-will;’ 
[with what else you think pro|Kr.] 

“It will, above all, be necessary to take notice, that It is a thing 
distinct from the Commentary. 

“I was so far from imagining they stcxid still,’ that T conceived 
them to have a good deal beforehand, and therefore was less anxious 
in providing them more. Hut if ever they stand still on my account, 
it must doubtless be charged to me; and whatever else shall lx- 
reasonable, I shall not opiK)se: but beg a susi>ense of judgement 
till morning, when I must entreat you to send me a dozen pro|msals. 
and you shall then have copy to spare. 

‘ I am, Sir, 

“Your’s, impraiisus, 

“Sam. Johnson. ’ 

“Pray muster up the Proposals if you can, or let the boy recall 
them from the booksellers.’’ 

But although he corresponded with Mr. Cave concerning a 
translation of Crousa/.’s Kxamen of I’ope’s P^ssay on Man, and gave 
advice as one anxious for its success, I was long ago convinced by 
a perusal of the Preface, that this translation was erroneously 
ascribed to him; and I have found this point a.scertaincd, l)oyond 
all doubt, by the following article in Dr. Birch’s Manuscripts in the 
British Museum: 

“Elis^k Carter/t:, S. P. D. Thomas Birch. 

"Veriioticm tuam Examinis Crousaziani jam pcrlegi. Summam 
styli et elcgantiam, et in re. dijjicillinid proprictatem, admiralUi. 
“Dabam Sovemb. zy'’ 1738.’’“ 

Indeed Mrs. Carter has lately acknowledged to Mr. Seward, that 
she was the translator of the “Kxamen.” 

It is remarkable, that Johnson’s last quoted letter to Mr. Cave 
concludes with a fair confession that he had not a dinner; and it 
is no less remarkable, that though in this state of want him.self, his 
benevolent heart was not insensible to the necessities of an humble 
labourer in literature, as app<‘ars from the very next letter; 

“To Mr. Cave. 

“dear SIR, [No date.] 

“You may remember I have formerly talked with you about 
a Military Dictionary. The eldest Mr. Macbean, who was with 

>The Compositors in Mr. Cave's printing-office, who appeared by this 
fetter to have then waited (or copy.—N icbou. 

* Birch MSS. Brit. Mus. 4333. 
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Mr. Chambers, has very good materials for such a work, which 1 
have seen, and will do it at a very low rate.^ I think the terms of 
War and Navigation might be comprised, with good explanations, 
in one 8vo. Pica, which he is willing to do for twelve shillings a 
sheet, to be made up a guinea at the second impression. If you think 
on it, I will wait on you with him. 

“I am. Sir, 

“Your humble servant, 

“Sam. Johnson.” 

“Pray lend me Topsel on Animals.” 

I must not omit to mention, that this Mr. Macbean was a native 
of Scotland. 

In the Cientleman’s Magazine of this year, Johnson gave a Life 
of Lather Paul; * and he wrote the Preface to the Volume, f which, 
though prefixed to it when bound, is always published with the 
Apixmdix, and is therefore the last composition belonging to it. 
The ability and nice adaptation with which he could draw up a 
prefatory address, was one of his peculiar excellencies. 

It appears too, that he paid a friendly attention to Mrs. Elizabeth 
Carter; for in a letter from Mr. Cave to Ur. Birch, November 28, 
this year, I find “Mr. Johnson advises Miss C. to undertake a 
translation of Boethius de Cons, because there is prose and verse, 
and to put her name to it when published.” This advice was not 
followed; probably from an apprehension that the work was not 
sufficiently popular for an extensive sale. How well Johnson himself 
coultl have executed a translation of this philosophical poet, we may 
judge from the following specimen which he has given in the 
Rambler: /o A’o. 7.) * 

"0 qiti perpftuH mundum ralione guhernas. 

Terntrum caliqur sulor! - 

Disjice lerrence nebulas et pondrra molts, 

Atqur. tuo spUndore. mica! T:t n:'mquc srrenum, 

Tu reqttifs Iranqutlla pii\. 'i e lerttae fiKis, 

Principium, vector, dux, semiiii, tennin.i., idem.” 

“O Tnou whose power oVr movins worlds presides, 

Whose voice created, and whu.'io umIohi guides. 

On darkling man in pure eirulgcncu shine. 

And cheer the clouded mind with light diwne. 

Tis thine alone to calm the piom breast, 

With silent cunfidcnec and holy rest; 

From thee, great God! we spring, to thee we tend. 

Path, motive, guide, original, and end!" 

In 1739, beside the assistance which he gave tc the Parliamentary 
Debates, his writings in the Gentleman's Magazine were, “The Life 
of Boerhaave,” * in which it is to be observed, that he discovers that 

1 This book was published. 
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love of chymistry which never forsook him; “An Appeal to the 
Publick in behalf of the Editor;” f “An Address to the Reader;” t 
“An Epigram both in Greek and Latin to Eliza,” * and also English 
verses to her; * and, “A Greek Epigram Xo Dr. Birch.” ♦ It has 
been erroneously supposed, that an Essay published in that Maga¬ 
zine this year, entitled “The Apotheosis of Milt«)n.'’ was written by 
Johnson; and on that supposition it has Iwen improjx*rly inserted 
in the edition of his works by the Booksellers, after his decease. 
Were there no positive testimony as to this ix)int. the style of the 
performance, and the name of Shakspcarc not being mentioned in 
an Essay professedly reviewing the principal English |x)ets, would 
ascertain it not to be the production of Johnson. But there is here 
no occasion to resort to internal evidence; for my Ia)rd Bishop of 
Salisbury (Dr. Dougles) has assured me, that it was written by 
Guthrie. His separate publications were, “A Complete Vindica¬ 
tion of the Licensers of the Stage, from the malicious and scanda¬ 
lous Aspersions of ^^r. Brooke, Authour of Gustavus Wasa,” ♦ being 
an ironical Attack upon them for their Suppression of that Tragedy ; 
and, “Marmor Norfolciense; or an Es.say on an ancient prophetical 
Inscription, in monkish Rhyme, lately discovered near Lynne in 
Norfolk, by I*Ronus Britannicus.” * In this r>crformance, he, in 
a feigned inscription, supposed to have been found in Norfolk, the 
county of Sir Robert Walpole, then the obnoxious prime minister 
of this country, inveighs against the Brunswick succe.ssion, and the 
measures of government consequent upon it.* 'I'o this sufiposed 
prophecy he added a Commentary, making each expression apply 
to the times, with warm Anti-Hanoverian zeal. 

This anonymous pamphlet, I l)clicvc, did not make so much noise 
as was exper.tcfl, and, therefore, had not a very extensive circula¬ 
tion. Sir John Hawkins relates, that “warrants w<*re issued, and 
messengers employed to apprehentl the author; who, though he had 
forborne to subscrilje his name to the pamphlet, the vigilance of 
those in pursuit of him had discovered;” and we are informed, that 
he lay concealed in Lambethmarsh till the scent after him grew 
cold. This, however, is altogether without foundation; for Mr. 
Steele, one of the Secretaries of the Treasury, who amidst a variety 
of important business, politely obliged me with his attention to my 
enquiry, informed me, that “he directed every possible search to 
be made in the records of the Treasury and Secretary of State's 
Office, but could find no trace whatever of any warrant having been 
issued to apprehend the author of this pamphlet.” 

“Marmor Norfolciense” became exceedingly scarce, so that I 

r The Inscription and the Tr.-inslatton of it are preserved in the London 
Magazine for the year 1739, p. *44. 
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for many years endeavoured in vain to procure a copy of it. At last 
I was indebted to the malice of one of Johnson’s numerous petty 
adversaries, who, in 1775, published a new edition of it, “with Notes 
and a Dedication to Sxmuel Johnson, LL.D. by Tribunus;” in 
which some puny scribbler invidiously attempted to found upon it 
a charge of inconsistency against its author, because he had ac¬ 
cepted of a pension from his present Majesty and had written in 
support of the measures of government. As a mortification to such 
impotent malice, of which there are so many instances towards men 
of eminence, I am happy to relate, that this tdum imhcUe did not 
reach its exalted object, till about a year after it thus appeared, 
when I mentioned it to him, supposing that he knew of the republi¬ 
cation. To my surprise he had not yet heard of it. He requested me 
to go directly and get it for him, which I did. He looked at it and 
laughed, anil seemed to be much diverted with the feeble efforts of 
his unknown adversary, who, I hope, is alive to read this account. 
“Now (said he) here is somebody who thinks he has vexed me 
sadly; yet, if it had not been for you, you rogue, 1 should probably 
never have seen it.” 

As Mr. Pope’s note concerning Johnson, alluded to in a former 
page, refers both to his "London,” and his "Mannor Xorfolcicnse,” 
I have deferred inserMng it till now. I am indebted tor it to Dr. 
I’cicy, the Bishop of Dromore, who permitted me to copy it from 
the original in his po.ssession. It was [iresented to his Lordship by 
Sir Joshua Reynohls, to whom it was given by the .son of Mr. Rich- 
aidson the painter, the person to whom it is addrcs.si.'d. I have tran- 
s( ribed it with minute exactness, that the peculiar mode of writing, 
and imperfect spelling of that celebrated poet, may bj e.xhibited to 
the curious in literature. It justifies .Swift's ejiithet of “papersparing 
roj)e,” for it is written on a sli|) no larger than a common message- 
card, and was sent to Mr. Richardson, along with the imitation of 
Juvenal. 

“ This is imitated by one Johnson who put in for a Publick-school 
in Shropshire.' but was disiippointed. He has an infirmity of the 
convulsive kind, tha. attack.s him sometimes, so as to make Him a 
sad Spectacle. Mr. P. from the Merit of This Work which was all 
the knowledge he had of Him endeavour’d to serve Him without his 
own application: & wrote to my L'*. gore, but he did not succeed. 
Mr. Johnson published afterw''* another Poem in Latin with Notes 
the whole very Humerous call’d the Norfolk Prophecy. 

«p 

Johnson had been told of this note; and Sir Joshua Reynoldi 
informed him of the compliment which it contained, but, from deli- 

*Sec note, p. 7: 
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cacy, avoided shewing him the paper itself. When Sir Joshua ob¬ 
serve to Johnson that he seemed very desinms to see Tope’s note, 
he answered, “Who would not be proud to have such a man as Pope 
so solicitous in enquiring about him?” 

The infirmity to which Mr. Poiie alludes, api>eared to me also, 
as I have elsewhere^ observed, to be of the convulsive kind, and 
of the nature of that distemper called St. N'itus's dance; and in 
this opinion I am confirmed by the description which Sydenham 
gives of that disease. “This disorder is a kind of convulsion. It mani¬ 
fests itself by halting or unsteadiness of one of the legs, whkh the 
patient draw's after him like an ideot. If the hand of the same side 
be applied to the breast, or any other part of the body, he cannot 
keep it a moment in the same imsture, but it will Ik* drawn into a 
different one by a convulsion, notwithstanding all his efforts to the 
contrary.” Sir Joshua Reynolds, however, was of a different opin¬ 
ion, and favoured me with the following paper. 

“Those motions or tricks of Dr. Johnson are improperly called 
convulsions. He could sit motionless, when he was told so to do, as 
well as any other man. My opinion is, that it proceeded from a 
habit =' which he had indulged himself in, of accompanying his 
thoughts with certain untoward actions, and those actions always 
appeared to me as if they were meant to reprokite some p?rt of his 
past conduct. Whenever he was not engaged in conversation, such 
thoughts were sure to rush into his mind; .and, tor this reason, any 
company, any employment whatever, he preferred to being alone. 
The great business of his life (he said) was to escape from himself ; 
this disposition he considered as the disease of his mind, which 

nothing cured but company. . , . 

“One instance of his absence of mind and particularity, as it is 
characteristick of the man, may be worth relating. When he and 
I took a journey together into the West, we visited the late Mr. 
Banks, of Dorsetshire; the conversation turning upon pictures, 
which 'johnron could not welt s.e, he retired to a corner of the nnim, 
stretching out his right leg as far as he could reach before him, then 
bringing i.p his left leg, and stretching his right still further on. 
The old gentleman observing him, went up to him, and in a very 
courteous manner assured him, though it was not a new house, the 
flooring was perfectly safe. The Doctor started from his reverie 
like a person waked out of his sleep, but sf)oke not a word.” 

1 Journal of a Tour to the Hebrides (Introduction). 

* (Sir Jo&hua Reynolds’s notion on this subject is confirmed by what 
Johnson himself said to a younn lady, the nicrc of his friend Christopher 
Smart. See a note by Mr. Boswell on some p.irtiru!.irs communicated .>y 
jteynolds, under March 30, 1783 —M.] 
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While we are on this subject, my readers may not be displeased 
with another anecdote, communicated to me by the same friend, 
from the relation of Mr. Hogarth. 

Johnson used to be a pretty frequent visitor at the house of Mr. 
Richardson, author of Clarissa, and other novels of extensive repu¬ 
tation. Mr. Hogarth came one day to see Richardson, soon after the 
execution of Dr. Cameron, for having taken arms for the house of 
Stuart in 1745-6; and being a warm partisan of George the Second, 
he observed to Richardson, that certainly there must have been 
some very unfavourable circumstances lately discovered in this 
particular case, which had induced the King to approve of an exe¬ 
cution for rebellion so long after the time when it was committed, 
as this had the appearance of putting a man to death in cold blood,’ 
and was very unlike his Majesty’s usual clemency. While he was 
talking, he perceived a person standing at a window in the room, 
shaking his head, and rolling himself about in a strange ridiculous 
manner. He concluded tha* he was an ideot, whom his relations had 
put under the care of Mr. Richardson, as a very good man. To his 
great surprize, however, this figure stalked forwards to where he 
and Mr. Richard.son were sitting, and all at once took up the argu¬ 
ment, and burst out into an invective against George the Second, 
as one, who, upon all occasions, was unrelenting and barbarous; 
mentioning many instances, particularly, that when an officer of 
high rank had been acquitted by a Court Martial, George the 
Second had with his own hand struck his name off the list. In short, 
he displayed such a power of eloquence, that Hogarth looked at 
him with astonishment, and actually imagined that this ideot had 
been at the moment inspired. Neither Hogarth nor Johnson were 
made known to each other at this interview. 

In 1740 he wrote for the Gentleman’s Magazine the “Preface,” f 
“the Life of Admiral Blake,” * and the first parts of those of “Sir 
Francis Drake,”* and “Philip Barrctier,” * “* both which he fin- 

1 Imparti.i 1 posterity ni.iy, perhaps, be as little inclined as Dr. Johnson 
was, to justify the uncommon rmour e.xerciscd in the case of Dr. Archi* 
bald Cameron. He was an amiable and truly honest man; and his offence 
was owing to a Kcnerous, though mistaken principle of duty. Being obliged, 
after 1746, to give up his profession as a phy.sician, and to go into foreign 
parts, he was honoured with the rank of Colonel, both in the French and 
Spanish service. He was a son of the ancient and respectable family of 
Cameron, of Lochiel; and his brother, who was the Chief of that brave 
clan, distinguished himself by moderation and humanity, while the High¬ 
land army marched victorious through Scotkind. It is remarkable of this 
Chief, that though he had earnestly remonstrated against the attempt as 
hopeless, he was of too heroick a spirit not to venture his life and fortune 
in the cause, when personally asked by him whom he thought his Prince. 

3 [To which in 1741 he made very large additions, which have never yet 
been incorporated in any edition of Barretier’s Life.— A. Ciialmzrs.] 
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ished the following year. He also wrote an “Essay on Epitaphs,” * 
and an “Epitaph on Phillips, a Musician,” * which was after¬ 
wards published with s<nnc other pieces of his. in Mrs. Williams’s 
Miscellanies. This Epitaph is so exquisitely lx*autifiil, that I re¬ 
member even Lord Karnes, strangely prejudiced as he was against 
Dr. Johnson, was comixlled to allow it very high praisi*. It has 
been ascribed to Mr. Garrick, from its appearing at lir^t with the 
signature G; but I have heard Mr. Garrick declare, that it was 
written by Dr. Johnson, and give the following account of the 
manner in which it was composed. Johnson and he were sitting 
together: when, amongst other things, (Jarrick re|>ealed an 
Epitaph upon this Phillips by a Dr. Wilkes, in these words: 

‘‘Exalted «oul! who'^' harmony could jdca'^c 
The love sick viryiii, and the polity cas.o; 

Could jarrinp liiscord. like Amphion. move 
To beauteous order and harmonious love; 

Rest here in |H'ace, till anpris bid thee rise*, 

And meet thy blessed Sa\iour in the skies." 

Johnson shook his head at these common-place funeral lines, 
and said to Garrick, "I think, Davy, I can make a better. ” I'hen 
stirring about his tea for a little while, in a state of medibition, 
he almost extempore protluced the following verses; 

‘‘Phillips, who^? tourh harmonious could remove 
The panes of puilty jiower or haple'-s love; 

Rest here, distre.ss'd bv povertv no more. 

H ere finti that calm thou pav'st so oft before; 

Sleep, undi-turb'd. within this jieacefiil .shrine, 

Till anpels wake thee with a note like thine!”* 

* [The epitaph of Phillips is in the porch of Wolverhampton church. The 
prose part of it is curious: 

"Near this place lies 
CiiAHirs ('lai'uii s PiiiiJiies, 

Who'-e abMiIiitc lontemjit of rn hes 
and inimifahle performaiue.s upon the violin, 
made him the admiration of all that knew him. 

Me wa.s born in Wales, 
made llic tour of Kurorie, 
and, after the erperienie of both kinds of fortune 
Dll 1 in 17,12." 

Mr. Garrirk appears not to have rcriteil the verses correctly, the original 
being as follows. One of the various rei^dinp.s is remarkable, as it is the 
germ of Johnson's concluding line: 

“Exaltnl soul, thy various sounds could please 
The love-sick virpin, and the pouty ca.se; 

Could jarring crowds, like old Amphion, move 
To beauteous order and harmonious love; 

Rest here in peace, till Anpels bid thee rise. 

And meet thy Savioitr’s consort in (he skks.’* 

Dr. Wilkes, the authour of these lines, was a Fellow of Trinity College, in 
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At the same time that Mr. Garrick favoured me with this anec¬ 
dote, he repeated a very pointed Epigram by Johnson, on George 
the Second and Colley Cibber, which has never yet appeared, and 
of which I know not the exact date. Dr. Johnson afterwards gave 
it to me himself: 

“AuRustus still survives in Maro’s strain, 

And Spenser’s verse prolonRS Eliza’s reign; 

Great George’s acts let tuneful Cibber sing; 

For Nature form’d the Poet for the King." 

In 1741 he wrote for the Gentleman’s Magazine “the Pre¬ 
face,” f “Conclusion of his lives of Drake and Barretier,”“A 
free translation of the Jests of Hierocles, with an Introduction;”! 
and, I think, the following pieces: “Debate on the Proposal of 
parliament to Cromwell, to assume the Title of King, abridged, 
modified, and digested;”! “Translation of Abbe Guyon’s Dis¬ 
sertation on the Amazons;” ! “ I’ranslation of Fontenelle’s Panegy- 
rick on Dr. Morin.” ! Two notes upon this appear to me un¬ 
doubtedly his. He this year, and the two following, wrote the 
Parliamentary Debates. He told me himself, that he was the sole 
composer of them for those three years only. He was not, how¬ 
ever, precisely exact in his statement, which he mentioned from 
hasty recollection; for it is sufficiently evident, that his composi¬ 
tion of them began November 19, 1740, and ended February 23, 

1742-3. 

It appears from some of Cave’s letters to Dr. Birch, that Cave 
had better assistance for that branch of his Magazine, than has 
iK'cn generally supposed; and that he was indefatigable in get¬ 
ting it made as perfect as he could. 

'I'hus 2ist July, 1735, “I trouble you with the inclosed, because 
you siiid you could easily correct what is here given for Lord 

C-Id’s speech. I beg you will do so as soon as you can for me, 

because the month is far advanced.” 

And isth July, 1737, “.\s you remember the debates so far as 
to perceive the s{)eeches already printed are not exact, I beg the 
favour that you will peruse the inclosed, and, in the best manner 
your memory will serve, correct the mistaken passages, or add 
any thing that is omitted. I should be very glad to have something 

of the Duke of N-le’s sjKCch, which would be particularly of 

service. 

“A gentleman has Lord Bathurst's speech to add something to.” 

Oxford, and rector of Pitchford, in Shropshire: he collected materials for 
a history of that county, and is spoken of by Brown Willis, in his History 
of Mitr^ Abbies, vol. ii, p. iSo. But he wa.s a n.itive of Staffordshire; and 
to the antiquities of that county was his attention chiefly conflned. Mr. 
Shaw has had the use of his papers.— Blakeway.] 
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And July 3, 1744, “You will see what stupid, low, abominable 
stuff is put * upon your noble and learned friend’s ® character, 
such as I should quite reject, and endeavour to do somethinjj; 
belter towards doing justice to the character. Hut as I cannot 
expect to attain my desire in that respect, it wouhl Im* a great 
satisfaction, as well as an honour to our work, to h.jve the favour 
of the genuine speech. It i.s a nietho*! that several h.tve been 
pleased to take, as I could show', but I think inv'^elf under a re¬ 
straint. I .shall s;iy so far. that I have had .some by a third hand, 
which I understood well emnigh to come from the hrst ; others by 
penny-fKJst, and others by the si'wakers themselves, who have lH*cn 
ple.ised to visit St. John’s gate, and .show particular marks of 
their l>eing pleiised.’’ ^ 

There is no reason. I believe, to doubt the veracity of Cave. 
It is, however, renvirkahlc, that none of these letters are in the 
years during which Johnson alone furni.shed the Debates, and 
one of them is in the \'Ty year after he ceased from that labour. 
Johnson told me, that as stM)n as he found that the sj>eeches were 
thought genuine, he determined that he would write no more of 
them; “for he would not be accessary to the propagation of false¬ 
hood.’’ .And such was the tenderness of his conscience, that a 
short time before his death he expresserl his regret for his having 
been the author of fictions, which hail passed for re.alities. 

lie nevertheless agreed with me in thinking, that the debates 
which he had framed were to Imi valued as orations upon questions 
of publick im{X)rlance. I'hey have accordingly been collected in 
volumes, pro[ierly arranged, and recommended to the notice ol 
parliamentary .speakers by a preface, written by no inferior hand.* 
f must, however, observe, that although there is in those debates 
a wonderful store of jxilitical information, and very imwerful 
eloquence, I cannot agree that they exhibit the manner f)f each 
particular speaker, as Sir John Hawkins seems to think. Hut, in¬ 
deed, what opinion can we have of his judgment, and Uiste in 
publick s()eaking, who presumes to give, as the charactcristicks of 
two celebrated orators, “the deep mouthed rancour of Pultcney, 
and the yelping pertinacity of Pitt.” “ 

This year I find that his tragedy of Irene had been for some 
time ready for the stage, anri that his necessities made him de¬ 
sirous of getting as much as he could for it, without delay; for 

* I suppose in another compilation of the same kind. 

^ Doubtless. Lord Hardwick. 

* Birch’s MSS. in the British Museum, 4.^02. 

* I am assured that the editor is Mr. George Chalmers, whose commercial 
works are well known and esteemed. 

* Hawkins’s Life of Johnson, p. too. 
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there is the following letter from Mr. Cave to Dr. Birch, in the 
"lame volume of manuscripts in the British Museum, from which 
I copied those above quoted. They were most obligingly pointed 
out to me by Sir William Musgrave, one of the Curators of that 
noble repository. 

“Sept. 9, 1741. 

“I HAVE put Mr. Johnson's play into Mr. Gray’s ^ hands, 
in order to sell it to him, it 1 k' is inclined to buy it; but I doubt 
whether he will or not. He would dispose of the copy, and what¬ 
ever advantage may be made by acting it. Would your society,- 
or any gentleman, or body of men that you know, take such a 
bargain? He and I are very unfit to deal with theatrical persons. 
Fleetwood was to have acted it last season, but Johnson’s diffidence 
or * prevented it.” 

I have already mentioned that “Irene” was not brought into 
publick notice till Garrick was manager of Drury-lane theatre. 

In 1742* he wrote for the Gentleman’s Magazine the “Pre¬ 
face,”! the “Parliamentary Debates,” * “Kssay on the Account 
of the Conduct of the Duchess of Marlborough,” * then the popular 
topick of conversation. This Essay is a short but masterly per¬ 
formance. We find him in No. 13 of his Rambler, censuring a 
profligate sentiment in that “.'\ccount: ” and again insisting upon 
it strenuously in conversation.'' “An .Account of the Life of Peter 
Burman,” * I believe chiefly taken from a foreign publication; as, 
indeed, he could not himself know much about Burman; “Addi¬ 
tions to his Life of Barretier;”* “The Life of Sydenham,” ♦ 
afterwards prefixed to Dr. Swan’s edition of his works; “Proposals 
for printing Bibliotheca Harleiana, or a Catalogue of the Library 
of the Earl of Oxford.” * His account of that celebrated collection 
of books, in which he displays the importance to literature, of 
what the French call a catalogue rahomif, when the subjects of 
it are extensive and various, and it is executed with ability, cannot 
fail to impress all his readers with admiration of his philological 

* A bookseller of London. 

* Not the Roy.nl Society but (he Society for the encouraKcmcnt of learn¬ 
ing, of which Or, Hirch \v.i.s .i leadini; member. Their object was, to assist 
authors in printing expensive works. It existed from about 1735 to 1746, when, 
having incurred a consideral)le debt, it w.xs dissolved. 

•There is no erasure here, but a mere blank: to fill up which may be an 
exercise for 'ngenious conjecture. 

* JFrom one of his letters to a friend, written in June, 1741, it should 
seem that he then purposed to write a play on the subject of Charles the 
Twelfth, of Sweden, and to have it ready for the ensuing winter. The i>as- 
sage alluded to, however, is somewhat ambiguous; and the work which 
he then h.ad in contemplation may have been a history of that monarch.—M.J 

•/oumai of a Tour to the Hebrides, 3rd edit., p. 167 [Sept. 10]. 
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attainments. It was afterwards prefixed to the first volume of the 
Catalogue, in which the Latin accounts of lMx>ks were written by 
him. He was employed in this business by Mr. Thomas C)slx>rMe 
the bookseller, who purchased the library for i \,ooot. a sum which 
Mr. Olds'S says, in one of his manu.scri|)ts, was not more than the 
binding of the fxKiks had cost; yet, as Hr. Johnson assiire<l me, 
the slowni'ss of the sale was such, that there was not nuu h gained 
by it. It has been confidently related, with many emUdlishments. 
that Johnson one day knocked ()sl>orne down in his shop, with a 
folio, and put his foot upon his neck. The simple truth 1 had from 
Johnson him.self. “Sir, he was impertinent to me, and I beat him. 
But it was not In his shop: it was in my own chamber." 

A very diligent observer may trace him where we should n«)t 
easily suppose him to be found. I have no doubt that he wrote 
the little abridgement entitled “Foreign History,” in the Magazine 
for December. To prove it, I shall quote the Introduction. “As 
this is that season of the year in which Nature may be said to 
command a su«pensi(»n of hostilities, and which seems intended, 
by putting a short stop to violence and slaughter, to afford time 
lor malice to relent, and animosity to subside; we c.an scarce ex¬ 
pect any other account than of plans, negociations and treaties, 
of proposals for i>c.ice, and preparatiems for war.” As also this 
passage; “Let iho.sc who despise the capacity of the Swiss, tell us 
by what wonderful policy, or by what happy conciliation of in¬ 
terests, it i« brought to pass, that in a body made up of different 
communities and different religions, there should l)e no civil com¬ 
motions, though the people are so w.ir-like, that to nominate and 
raise an army is the s;ime.’’ 

I am obliged to Mr. .Astle for his ready permission to copy the 
two following letters, of which the originals are in his iwssession. 
Their contents shew that they w'cre written about this lime, and 
that Johnson was now engaged in preparing an historioil account 
of the British Parliament. 

“To Mr. Cave. 

“sir, \No date]. 

“I BELIEVE I am going to write a long letter, and have 
therefore taken a whole sheet of pajwr. The fir.''t thing to lx* writ¬ 
ten about is our historical d( sign. 

“Tou mentioned the proposal of printing in numbers, aa an 
alteration in the scheme, but I lielieve you mistwk, some way 
or other, my meaning; I had no other view than that you might 
rather print too many of five sheets than of five and thirty. 

“With regard to what I shall say on the manner of proceeding, 
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I would have it understood as wholly indifferent to me, and my 
opinion only, not my resolution. Emptoris sit eligere. 

“I think the insertion of the exact dates of the most important 
events in the margin, or of so many events as may enable the 
reader to regulate the order of facts with sufficient exactness, the 
proper medium between a journal, which has regard only to time, 
and a history which ranges facts according to their dependence 
on each other, and postpones or anticipates according to the con¬ 
venience of narration. I think the work ought to partake of the 
spirit of history, which is contrary to minute exactness, and of 
the regularity of a journal, which is inconsistent with spirit. For 
this reason, I neither admit numbers or dates, nor reject them. 

“I am of your opinion with regard to placing most of the resolu-' 
tions, &c. in the margin, and think we shall give the most complete 
account of Parliamentary proceedings that can be contrived. The 
naked papers, without an historical treatise interwoven, require 
some other book to make them understood. I will date the succeed¬ 
ing facts with some exactness, but I think in the margin. You told 
me on Saturday that I had received money on this work, and 
found set down 13/. 2s. 6 ( 1 . reckoning the half guinea of last Satur¬ 
day. As you hinted to me that you had many calls for money, I 
would not press you too hard, and therefore shall desire only, as 
I send it in, two guineas for a sheet of copy; the rest you may 
pay me when it may be more convenient; and even by this sheet 
payment I shall, for some time, be very expensive. 

“The Life of Savage I am ready to go upon; and in Great 
Primer, and Pica notes, I reckon on sending in half a sheet a 
day; but the money for that shall likewise lye by in your hands 
till it is done. With the debates, shall not I have business enough? 
tf I had but good pens. 

“Towards Mr. Savage’s life what more have you got? I would 
willingly have his trial, &c. and know whether his defence be at 
Bristol, and would have his collection of Poems, on account of 
the Preface;—“The Plain Dealer,” ‘—all the magazines that have 
any thing of his or relating to him. 

“I thought my letter would be long, but it is now ended; and 
I am. Sir, 

“Your’s, &c. 

“Sam. Johnson.” 

“The boy found me writing this almost in the dark, when I 
could not quite easily read yours. 

“I have read the Italian:—nothing in it is well. 

i“The Plain Dealer" was published in 1724, and contained some account 
of Savage. 
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“I had no notion of having anything for the Inscription.* I 
hope you don’t think I kept it to extort a price. I could think ol 
nothing, till to-day. If you could spare me another guinea for 
the history, I should take it very kindly, to-night; hut if you do 
not, I shall not think it an injury.- 1 am almost well again.” 


“To Mr. Cave. 


“sir, 

“You did not tell me your determination about the Soldirr^s 
Letter,^ which I am confident was never printed. 1 think it will 
not do by itself, or in any other place, so well as the Mag. Kxtraor- 
dinary. If you will have it at all, 1 believe you do not think I set it 
high, and I will be glad if what you gi\c, you will give (luickly. 

“You need not he in care about something to print, for I h.avc 
got the State Trials, and shall extract Layer, .Mterbury, and .Mac¬ 
clesfield from them, and shall bring them to you in a fortnight; 
after which I will try to get the South .‘^ea Report.” 

l.V<? da!(', nor si/;na/ure,] 
I would also ascribe to him an “Kssay on the Description of 
China, from the French of Du liable.” f 

His WTitings in the Gentlem.in's Magazine in 1743, are, the 
“Preface,’* t the “Parliamentary Debates,” t “C'onsidcrations on 
the Dispute between ('rousaz and Warburton, on Pope’s Kssay on 
Man;”t in which while he defends Crous;iz, he shews an admi¬ 
rable metaphysical acuteness anti temperance in controversy; “Ac* 
Lauram parituram Kpigramma **;’’* and, “A Latin Translation of 
* fPcrh.nps the Rimi^k Tns'-rption, Cicnt. Mag. vol xii. p. 13J.—M.l 
have not (r^coveted what this was. 

^ Aftf;liacas tntrr pulcherrima Laura pucllas, 

A/ox ulcri *'nndui deposilura f^rave, 

Ad\it, Laura, t./.» jacUis Lucina dolfnti, 

Acre tibi noceal pr<rniluisse Df(r. 

Mr. Hccor p-r ent when this Epigram was made Impromptu. The 
first line was propo<cd hy Dr. James, and Johnson was called upon by the 
company to finish it, which he instantly did. 

[The followin^: c'ccant Latin Ode, which .appeared in the rientleman’s 
Magazine f^'r 1741, (vol. siii. p. 548,) was many years aeo pointed out to 
James Bindley, Esq. as written by Johnson, and may safely be attributed 
to him. 

AD ORN.\TISSIM.\.M PUELI.AM. 

\’asm sit arti, sit studio modus, 

Formosa vireo: sit sjicculo quies 
Curamquc quxrendi drcoris 
Mitte, supervacuosque cultus. 

Vt fortuitis vema coloribus 
Depicta viilco rura mairis placent, 

N>: invident hrrlo nitrnti 
Divitas operosiores: 
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Pope’s Verses on his Grotto;” * aftd, as he could employ his pen 
with equal success upon a small matter as a great, i suppose him 
to be the authour of an advertisement for Osborne, concerning the 
great Harleian Catalogue. 

Eut I should think myself much wanting, both to my illustrious 
friend and my readers, did I not introduce here, with more than 
ordinary respect, an exquisitely beautiful Ode, which has not been 
inserted in any of the collections ^f Johnson’s poetry, written by 
him at a very early period, as Mr. Hector informs me, and inserted 
in the Gentleman’s Magazine of this year. 

Friendship, an Ode* 

Frtendsiitp, peculiar boon of heav’n, 

The noble mind’s delight and pride, 

To men and anijels only Riv’n, 

To all the lower world deny'd. 


Lenique fons cum murmure pulchrior 
Obli()iiut ultro prxeipitem fugam 
Inter rcluitantcs lapillos, ct 
Dui.it aquas tcmerc sequentes: 

Utque inter undas, inter ct arborcs, 

Jam vere primo dulce strepunt aves, 

Ft arte nulla gratiorcs 
Ingeminanl sine lege cantus: 

Nativa sic tc gratia, te nitor 
Simplex dccebit, te veneres tua; 

Nudus Cupido suspicatur 
Aitiliccs nimis apparat&s. 

Ergo lluentcm tu; mal^ sedula, 

Ne sava inuras sem^H;r acu comam; 

Ncc sparsa odorato nitentes 
Pulvere dedc^ores capdlos; 

Qualcs nee olim vel Ptolcmaia 
Jactabat uxor, siderco in choro 
Utcun(|uc devota refulgent 
Verticis exuvia decori; 

Nec diva mater, cum similem tua 
Mentitu formam, et pulchrior aspki, 

Permisit incomtas protervis 
Fusa comas agitare ventis. 

In vol. xiv, p. 46, of the same work, an elegant Epigram was inserted, in 
answ’cr to the foregoing Ode, which was written by Dr. Inyon of Pulham, 
in Norfolk, a physician, and an excellent classical s^olar: 

Ad Authorem Carminis ad Ornatissimam Puellam 

O cui non potuit, quia culta, placcre puclla, 

Qui speras Musam posse piacere tu*m?—M.] 
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While love, unknown amonc the blest, 

Parent of thousand wild desires, 

The savage and the human breast 
Torments alike with r.ieint: tires; 

With l)ri;:ht, but oft destrintive, gleam, 

Alike oVr all bis behtniivas ll> ; 

Thy lamlH-nt eluriis only beam 
Around the ta\ riles oi the sky. 

Tliy gentle ilows of guiltless jo>s, 

On fouls and villains ne'er descend; 

In vain for Hue the l\r.uU sighs, 

And hugs a flatterer tor a friend. 

Dircrlres.s of the brave and just, 

O guide ns through life's darksome way I 
And let the tortures ul mistrust 
On sellish bosoms only |*te\. 

Nor shall thine ardour cease to glow. 

When souls to bli-'sful elmies remove: 

What rais’d our virtue here lielnw. 

Shall aid our tu|ipiness above. 

Johnson had now an opixirtunify of obliging his schoolfellow 
Dr. James, of whom he once observed, “no man brings more mind 
to his profession.” James pulilished this year his “>iedicinal Dic¬ 
tionary," in three volumes folio. Jolmson, as I understood from 
him, had written, or as'^isted in writintj, tlic proposals for this 
work; and Iwing very fond of the study of physick, in which 
James was his master, he furnished some of the articles. He, how¬ 
ever, certainly wrote for it the'Dedication to Dr. Mead,t which 
is conceived with ^reat address, to conciliate the patronage of that 
very eminent man.' 

It has been circulated, I know not with what authenticity, that 
Johnsmi considered Dr. liirch as a dull writer, and said of him, 
“Tom Birch is as brisk as a bee in (:onver.s;ition; but no sooner 
does he take a pen in his hand, than it Ijecomes a torpedo to him, 
and benumbs all his faculties.” That the literature of this country 

* “To 1 )«. Mkaii. 

“sir, 

“That the Mrdicinal Diclionury dedicated to you, is to l>r imputed 
only to your reputation for su|K'nour skill in those sairmes which I have 
endeavoured to explain and facilitate and you are, therefore, to consider 
this address, if it tx agreeable to you, as one of the rewards of merit; and 
if otherwise, a.s one of the inconveniences of eminence. 

"However you shall receive it, my design cannot be disappointed; be¬ 
cause this publick appeal to your judgement will shew that 1 do not found 
my hopes of approbation upon the ignorance of my readers, and that I 
fear his censure least, whose knowledge is most extensive. I am, Sir, 

“Your most obedient humble servant, 

“R. jAKta.’* 
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is much indebted to Birch’s activity and diligence must certainly 
be acknowledged. We have seen that Johnson honoured him with 
a Greek Epigram; and his correspondence with him, during many 
years, proves that he had no mean opinion of him. 

“To Dr. Birch. 

“sir, Thursday, Sept. 29, 1743. 

“I HOPE you will excuse me for troubling you on an occa¬ 
sion on which I know not whom else I can apply to; I am at a 
loss for the Lives and Characters of Earl Stanhope, the two Craggs, 
and the minister Sunderland; and beg that you will inform [me] 
where I may find them, and send my pamphlets, &c. relating to 
them to Mr. Cave to be perused for a few days by. Sir, 

“Your most humble servant, 

“Sam Johnson.” 

His circumstances were at this time embarrassed; yet his affec¬ 
tion for his mother was so warm, and so liberal, that he took upon 
himself a debt of hers, which, though small in itself, was then 
considerable to him. This appears from the following letter which 
he wrote to Mr. Levett, of Lichfield, the original of which lies now 
before me. 

“To Mr. Levett; in Lichfield. 

“sir, December i, 1743. 

“I AM extremely sorry that we have encroached so much upon 
your forbearance with respect to the interest, which a great per¬ 
plexity of affairs hindered me from thinking of with that attention 
that I ought, and which I am not immediately able to remit to 
you, but will pay it (I think twelve pounds,) in two months. 
I look upon this, and on the future interest of that mortgage, as 
my own debt; and beg that you will be pleased to give me direc¬ 
tions how to pay it, and not mention it to my dear mother. If it 
be necessary to pay this in less lime, I believe I can do it; but I 
take two months for certainty, and beg an answer whether you 
can allow me so much time. I think myself very much obliged 
to your forbearance, and shall esteem it a great happiness to be 
able to serve you. I have great opportunities of dispersing any 
thing that you may think it proper to make publick. I will give 
a note for the money, payable at the time mentioned, to any one 
here that you shall appoint. I am, Sir, 

“Your most obedient 

“And most humble servant, 
“Sam Johnson. 

"At Mr. Osborne's, bookseller, in Gray’s Inn.” 
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It does not appear that he wrote anything in 1744 for the Gen- 
tkman’s Magazine, but the Preface.t His life of Barretier was now 
re-published in a pamphlet by itself. Hut ho produced one work 
this year, fully sufficient to maintain the high reputation which he 
had acquired. This was “The Lire ok Kichako S\v\c.k,”* a 
man, of whom it is difficult to speak impartially, without won¬ 
dering that he was for .^ome time the intimate companion of 
Johnson; for his character ‘ was markeil by proiligacy. insolence, 
and ingratitude: yet, as he undoubtedly had a warm and vigoious, 
though unregulated mind, had seen life in all its varieties, and 
been much in the comp.any of the statesmen and wits of his time, 
he could communicate to Johnson an abundant supply ol such 
materials as his philosophical curiosity most eagerly desired; and 
as Savage's misfortunes and misconduct had rtnluced him to the 
lowest state of wretchedness as a writer for bread, his visits to 
St. John’s Gate naturally brought Johnson and him together.* 

'As a specimen of his temper, T inssTt the followinR letter from him to a 
noble Lord, to whom he was iiniler creat obligations, but who, on account 
of his bad conduct, was obliged to di'-card him. The oriRinal was in the 
hands of the late Fraiuis Cockayne Cu'-t, Cxj one of his Majesty'.s Coumsel 
learned in the law 

'“Right Jlononrahlf llnnK, and Hooin, 

“I FiNti you want (as Mr. -- pleaM-d to hint,) to swear away my 
life, that is, the life of your creditor, Iht.ium* he a.»ks you fur a debt.—The 
Publick shall soon be acriuainled with ihi-, to judee whether you are not 
fitter to be an Irish Evidence, than to be :in Irish Peer.—I defy and despise 

YOU. 

I am, 

"Your determined adversary, 

"R. S.” 

-Sir John Hawkins gives the world to understand, that Johnson, “being 
an admirer of Kentccl manners, was laptiv.ited by the addri*ss and de¬ 
meanour of Savage, who, as to his esterior, was to a remarkable degree 
accomplished.”—Hawkins’s Life, p. 52. But Sir John’.s notions of gentility 
must appear somewhat ludicrous, from his stating the following circum¬ 
stance as presumptive evidence that Savage was a good swordsntan. "That 
he understood the exercise of a gentleman’s weapon, may be inferred from 
the use m.ade of it in that rash encounter which is related in his life.” The 
dexterity here alluded to was, that Savage, in a nocturnal fit of drunken- 
nes.s, stabbed a man at a coffee-house, and killed him: for which he was 
tried at the Old Bailey, and found guiltv of murder. 

Johnson, indeed, describes him as having “a grave and manly deport¬ 
ment, a solemn dignity of mien; but which, upon a nearer acquaintance, 
softened into an engaging easiness of manners.” How highly Johnson ad¬ 
mired him for that knowledge which he himself so much cultivated, and 
what kindness he entertained for him, appears from the following lines 
in the Gentleman’s Magazine for April, 1738, which I am assured were 
written by Johnson: 

Ad Rtcaroitm Savage. 

"Htmani studium generis cut pectore fervet 
O colat kumanum te foveatque genus.” 
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It is melancholy to reflect, that Johnson and Savage were some¬ 
times in such extreme indigence,^ that they could not pay for a 
lodging; so that they have wandered together whole nights in the 
streets.^ Yet in these almost incredible scenes of distress, we may 
suppose that Savage mentioned many of the anecdotes with which 
Johnson afterwards enriched the life of his unhappy companion, 
and those of other Poets, 

He told Sir Joshua Reynolds, that one night in particular, 
when Savage and he walked round St. James’s-square for want of 
a lodging, they wore not at all depressed by their situation; but in 
high spirits and brimful of patriotism, traversed the square for 
several hours, inveighed against the minister, and “resolved they 
would stand by their country’* 

I am afraid, however, that by associating with Savage, who was 
habituated to the dissipation and licentiousness of the town, John¬ 
son, though his good principles remained steady, did not entirely 
preserve that conduct, for which, in days of greater simplicity, 
he was remarked by his friend Mr. Hector ; but was imperceptibly 
led into some indulgences which occasioned much distress to his 
virtuous mind. 

That Johnson was anxious that an authentick and favourable 
account of his extraordinary friend should first get possession of 
the publick attention, is evident from a letter which he wrote 

^ fThc followinc RtrikitiK proof of Johnson’s extreme inditicnee, when he 
published the F.,ifc of Savage, was communicated to Mr. Boswell, by Mr. 
Richard Stowe, of Apslcy, in Bedfordshire, from the information of Mr. 
Walter Hartc, authour of the Life of (lustavus .‘\dolphus: 

“Soon after Savage’s Life was published, Mr, Ilarte dined with Edward 
Cave, and occasionally praised it. Soon after, meeting him. Cave said, ‘You 
made a m.m very happy t’other day.’—‘How could that be,’ says Hartc; 
‘nobody was there but ourselves.’ Cave answered, by reminding him that 
a plate of victuals was sent behind a screen, which w.is to Johnson, dressed 
so shabbily, that he did not choose to appear; but on bearing the conversa¬ 
tion, he was highly delighted with the encomiums on hLs book."—M.] 

- [As Johnson was married before he settled in London, and mu>t have 
always had a habitation for his wife, some readers have wondered, how 
he ever could have been driven to stroll about with Savage, all night, for 
want of a lodging. But it should be remcml)ered, that Johnson, at different 
periods, had lodgings in the vicinity of London; and his finances certainly 
would not admit of a double establishment. When, therefore, he spent a 
convivial day in London, and found it too late to return to any country 
residence he may occasionally have h.ad, having no Icxlging in town, he was 
obliged to pass the night in the manner described above; lor, though at 
that period, it was not uncommon for two men to sleep together. Savage 
it appears, could accommodate him with nothing but his company in the 
open air.—The Epigram given above, which doubtless was written by 
Johnson, shews that their acquaintance commenced before April, 1758. See 
p. 69. n.—M.] 
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in the Gentleman’s Magazine for August of the year preceding 
its publication. 

“mb. urban, 

“.\s your collections show how often you have owed the orna¬ 
ments of your pt^etical pages to the corrosj>ondenre of the un¬ 
fortunate and ingenious ^Ir. Savage. I doubt not but you have so 
much regard to his memory as to encourage any design that may 
have a tendency to the preservation of it from insults or calumnies; 
and therefore, with some degree of assurance, intreat you to in¬ 
form the publick, that his life will si>eedily be published by a 
person who w;»s favoured with his confidence, and received from 
himself an account of most of the transiictions which he proposes 
to mention, to the time of his retirement to Swansea in Wales. 

“From that period, to his death in the prison of Bristol, the 
account will be continued from materials still less liable to ob¬ 
jection; his own letters, and those of his friends, some of which 
will be inserted in the work, and abstracts of others subjoined in 
the margin. 

“It may be reasonably imagined, that others may have the same 
design; but as it is not creilible that they can obtain the same 
materials, it must be exjjected they will supply from invention 
the want of intelligence; and that under the title of ‘The Life of 
Savage,’ they will publish only a novel, fdled with romantick ad¬ 
ventures, and imaginary amours. You may therefore, perhaps, 
gratify the lovers of truth and wit, by giving me leave to in¬ 
form them in your Magazine, that my account will be published 
in 8vo. by Mr. Roberts, in Warwick-lane,” 

[iVo signature.] 

In February, 1744, it accordingly came forth from the shop of 
Roberts, between whom and Johnson I have not traced any con¬ 
nection, except the casual one of this publication. In Johnson’s 
“Life of Savage,” although it must be allowed that its moral is 
the reverse (tf —“Respirrrr exemplar vita' mnrumque jubeho," a 
very useful lesson is inculcated, to guard men of warm passions 
from a too free indulgence of them; and the various incidents are 
related in so clear and animated a manner, and illuminated 
throughout with so much philosophy, that it is one of the most 
interesting narratives in the Engli.sh language. Sir Joshua Reynolds 
told me, that upon his return from Italy he met with it in Devon¬ 
shire, knowing nothing of its authour, and l>egan to read it while 
he was standing with his arm leaning against a chimney-piece. 
It seized his attention strongly, that, not ))eing able to lay 
down the book till he had finished it, when he attempted to move, 
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he found his arm totally benumbed. The rapidity with which this 
work was composed, is a wonderful circumstance. Johnson has • 
been heard to say, “I wrote forty-eight of the printed octavo pages 
of the Life of Savage at a sitting; but then I sat up all night.” * 

He exhibits the genius of Savage to the best advantage, in the 
^ecimens of his poetry which he has selected, some of which are 
of uncommon merit. We, indeed, occasionally find such vigour 
and such point, as might make us suppose that the generous aid 
of Johnson had been imparted to his friend. Mr. Thomas Warton 
made this remark to me; and, in support of it, quoted from the 
poem entitled “The Bastard,” a line in which the fancied su¬ 
periority of one “stamped in Nature’s mint with extasy,” is con¬ 
trasted with a regular lawful descendant of some great and ancient 
family: 

“No tenth transmitter of a foolish face.” 

But the fact is, that this poem was published some years before 
Johnson and Savage were acquainted. 

It is remarkable, that in this biographical disquisition there 
appears a very strong symptom of Johnson’s prejudice against 
players; a prejudice that may be attributed to the following 
causes: first, the imperfection of his organs, which were so defec¬ 
tive that he was not susceptible of the fine impressions which 
theatrical excellence produces upon the generality of mankind; 
secondly, the cold rejection of his tragedy; and, lastly, the bril¬ 
liant success of Garrick, who had been his pupil, who had come to 
London at the same time with him, not in a much more prosperous 
state than himself, and whose talents he undoubtedly rated low, 
compared with his own. His being outstripped by his pupil in the 
race of immediate fame, as well as of fortune, probably made him 
feel some indignation, as thinking that whatever might be Gar¬ 
rick’s merits in his art, the reward was too great when compared 
with what the most successful efforts of literary labour could attain. 
At all periods of his life Johnson used to talk contemptuously of 
players; but in this work he speaks of them with peculiar acri¬ 
mony; for which, perhaps, there was formerly too much reason 
from the licentious and dissolute manners of those engaged in that 
profession. It is but justice to add, that in our own time such a 
change has taken place, that there is no longer room for such an 
unfavourable distinction. 

His schoolfellow and friend, Dr. Taylor, told me a pleasant 
anecdote of Johnson’s triumphing over his pupil, David Garrick. 
When that great actor had played some little time at Goodman’s- 

1 Journal of a Tour to the Hebrides, 3rd edit., p. 55 [Aug. 19I. 
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fields, Johnson and Taylor went to see him perform, and after¬ 
wards passed the evening at a Uivern with him and old Giffard. 
Johnson, who was ever depreciafing stage-players, after censuring 
some mistakes in emphasis, which Garrick had committed in the 
course of that night's acting, said, “the players. Sir, have got a 
kind of rant, with which they run on. without any regard either 
to accent or emphasis.” Both Garrick and (iiffaril were offended at 
this sarcasm, and endeavoured to refute it; ui)on which Johnson 
rejoined, “Well now, I'll give you something to speak, with which 
you are little acquainted, and then we shall see how just my obser¬ 
vation is. That shall be the criterion. I/?t me hear you repeat the 
ninth Commandment, ‘Thou shall not bear false witness against 
thy neighbour.'” Both tried at it, said Dr. layloi, and both mis¬ 
took the emphasis, which should be upon not and false witness.^ 
Johnson put them right, and enjoyed his victory with great glet?. 

His “Life of Savage” was no sooner published, than the follow¬ 
ing liberal praise was given to it, in “ Fhe t'hampion,” a i)eriodical 
paper: “This pamphlet is, without flattery to its authour, a.s just 
and well written a piece as of its kind I ever saw; so that at the 
same time that it highly deserves, it certainly stands very little in 
need of this recommendation. As to the history of the unfortunate 
person, whose memoirs compose this work, it is certainly penned 
with equal accuracy and spirit, of which I am so much the better 
judge, as I know many of the facts mentioned to be strictly true, and 
very fairly related. Besides, it is not only the story of ^Ir. Savage, 
but innumerable incidents relating to other persons, and other 
affairs, which renders this a very amusing, and, withal, a very in¬ 
structive and valuable performance. I'he authour’s observations 
are short, significant, and just, as his narrative is remarkably 
smooth, and well disposed. His reflections open to all the recesses 
of the human heart; and, in a word, a more just or pleasant, a 
more engaging or a more improving treatise, on all the excellencies 
and defects of human nature, is .scarce to l>e found in our own, 
or perhaps, any other language.” *’ 

Johnson's partiality for Savage made him entertain no doubt 

* I suspect Dr. T.'i;,lor wa.s in.iccuratc in this statement. The emphasis 
should be equally upon shall and not, as both concur to form the negative 
injunction; and false witness, like the other art.s prohibited in tlie I)c<alo(;uc, 
should not be marked by any peculiar emphasis, but only be dulinctly 
enunciated. 

IA moderate emphasis should be placed on false .— Kf.abney.1 

*This character of the Life of SavaKC was not written by Firldinx. as 
has been supposed, but most probably by Ralph, who, as appears from 
the minutes of the Partners of 'The Champion' in the possession of Mr. 
Reed of Staple Inn, succeeded Fielding in his share of the paper, before the 
date of that culogium. 
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of his Story, however extraordinary and improbable. It never 
occurred to him to question his being the son of the Countess of 
Macclesfield, of whose unrelenting barbarity he so loudly com¬ 
plained, and the particulars of which are related in so strong and 
affecting a manner in Johnson’s Life of him. Johnson was certainly 
well warranted in publishirig his narrative, however offensive it 
might be to the lady and her relations, because her alleged un¬ 
natural and cruel conduct to her son, and shameful avowal of 
guilt, were stated in a Life of Savage now lying before me, which 
came out so early as 1727, and no attempt had been made to con¬ 
fute it, or to punish the authour or printer as a libeller; but for 
the honour of human nature, we should be glad to find the shock¬ 
ing tale not true; and from a respectable gentleman ^ connected 
with the lady’s family, I have received such information and re¬ 
marks, as joined to my own inquiries, will, I think, render it at 
leas« somewhat doubtful, especially when we consider that it must 
have originated from the person himself who went by the name of 
Richard Savage. 

If the maxim, falsum in uno, jalsum in omnibus, were to be 
received without qualification, the credit of Savage’s narrative, as 
conveyed to us, would be annihilated; for it contains some asser¬ 
tions which, beyond a question, are not true. 

1. In order to induce a belief that the Karl Rivers, on account 
of a criminal connection with whom, Lady Macclesfield is said to 
have been divorced from her husband, by Act of Parliament,- had 
a peculiar anxiety alx>ut the child which she bore to him, it is 
alledged, that his Ix)rdship gave him his own name, and had it 
duly recorded in the register of St. Andrew’s, Holborn. I have 
carefully inspected that register, but no such entry is to be found.® 

1 The late Francis Cockayne Cust, Esq., one of his Majesty’s Counsel. 

2 i 607 - 

* [Mr. Cust’s reasoning, with respect to the filiation of Richard Savage, 
always appeared to me extremely unsatisfactory'; and is entirely overturned 
by the following decisi%-e observations, for which *he reader is indebted to 
the unwearied researches ot Mr. Bindley.—The story on which Mr. Cust 
so much relies, that Savage was a supposititious child, not the sun of Lord 
Rivers and Lady Macclesfield, but the offspring of a shoemaker, introduced 
in consequence of her real son’s death, was, without doubt, grounded on the 
circumstance of Lady Macclesfield's having, in i()q6, previously to the birth 
of Savage, h.ad a daughter by the Earl Rivers, who died in her infancy: 
a fact, which, as the same gentleman observes to me, was proved in <he 
course of the proceedings on Lord Macclesfield’s Bill of Divorce. Most fic¬ 
tions of this kind have sonie admixture of truth in them.—M.] 

[From “the Earl of Macclesfield’s Case," which, in 1607-8, was pre¬ 
sented to the Lords in order to procure an act of divorce, it appears, that 
‘‘.\nne. Countess of Macclesfield, under the name of Madam Smith, was 
.dcliveied of a male child in Fox Court, near Brook-street, Holborn, by 
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wrote, was her son; or shall we not rather believe that the person 
who then assumed the name of Richard Savage was an impostor, 
being in reality the son of the shoemaker, under whose wife’s care ' 
Lady Macclesfield’s child was placed; that after the death of the 
real Richard Savage, he attempted to personate him; and that the 
fraud being known to Lady Macclesfield, he was therefore«repulsed 
by her with just resentment. 

There is a strong circumstance in support of the last supposi¬ 
tion; though it has been mentioned as an aggravation of Lady 
Macclesfield’s unnatural conduct, and that is, her having pre¬ 
vented him from obtaining the benefit of a legacy left to him by 
Mrs. Lloyd, his god-mother. For if there was such a legacy left, 
his not being able to obtain payment of it, must be imputed to his 
consciousness that he was not the real person. The just inference 
should be, that by the death of Lady Macclesfield’s child before 
its god-mother, the legacy became lapsed, and therefore that John¬ 
son’s Richard Savage was an impostor. 

If he had a title to the legacy, he could not have found any 
difficulty in recovering it; for had the executors resisted his claim, 
the whole costs, as well as the legacy, must have been paid by 
them, if he had been the child to whom it was given. 

The talents of Savage, and the mingled fire, rudeness, pride, 
meanness, and ferocity of his character,* concur in making it cred¬ 
ible that he was fit to plan and carry on an ambitious and daring 
scheme of impostor, similar instances of which have not been 
wanting in higher spheres, in the history of different countries, and 
have had a considerable degree of success. 

Yet, on the other hand, to the companion of Johnson, (who, 
through whatever medium he was conveyed into this world,—be it 
ever so doubtful “'I'o whom related, or by whom begot,” was, 
unquestionably, a man of no common endowments,) we must 
allow the weight of general repute as to his Status or parentage, 
though illicit; and supposing him to be an impostor, it seems 

> [ This, as an accurate friend remarks to me, is not correctly stated. 
The shoemaker under whose care Savage was placed, with a view to his 
t>ecoming his apprentice was not the husband of his nurse.—Sec Johnson's 
Life of Savage—J. BoswEi.r..] 

* Johnson’s companion appears to have persuaded that lofty-minded man, 
that be resembled him in having a noble pride; for Johnson, after painting 
in strong colours the quarrel between Lord Tyrconnel and Savage, asserts 
that "the spirit of Mr. Savage, indeed, never buffered him to solicit a 
reconciliation: he returned reproach for reproach, and insult for insult." 
But the respectable gentleman to whom I have alluded, has in his possession 
a letter from Savage, after Lord Tyrconnel had discarded him, addressed 
to the Reverend Mr. Gilbert, his Lordship’s Chaplain, in which he requests 
him, in the humblest manner, to represent his case to the Viscount. 
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Strange that I^rd Tyrconnel, the nephew of Lady Macclesfield, 
should patronise him, and even admit him as a guest in his 
family.^ Lastly, it must ever appear very suspicious, that three 
different accounts of the Life of Richard S;',vage, one |)ublished in 
“The Plain Dealer,” in 1724, another in 1727, and another by 
the powerful pen of Johnson, in 1744, and all of them while Uady 
Macclesfield was alive, should, notwithstanding the severe attacks 
upon her, have been suffered to pass without any publick and 
effectual contradiction. 

I have thus endeavoured to sum up the evidence u|>t)n the case, 
as fairly as I can; and the result seems to be. that the world must 
vibrate in a state of uncertainty as to what was the truth. 

This digression, I trust, will not be censured, as it relates to 
a matter exceedingly curious, and very intimately connected with 
Johnson, both as a man and an authuur.* 

He this year wrote “the Preface to the Harleian Miscellany.” ♦ 
The selection of the pamphlets of which it was composed was 
made by Mr. Oldys, a man of eager curiosity, and indefatigable 
diligence, who first exerted that spirit of inquiry into the litera- 

* Trusting to Savase’s information, Johnson represents this unhappy man’' 
being received as a companion by Lord Tyrconnel, and p<*ndoncd by hLs 
Lordship, as posteriour to Savage's conviction and pardon. Hut 1 am as¬ 
sured, that Savage had received the voluntary bounty of l.or<l Tyrconnel, 
and had been dismissed by him long before the murder was rommilted, and 
that his Lordship was very instrumental in procuring Savage's jtardon, by 
his intercession with the Queen, through Lady Hertford. If, therefore, he 
had been desirous of preventing the publication by Savage, he would have 
left him to hi.s fate. Indeed I must observe, that although Johnson men¬ 
tions that Lord Tyrconncl's patronage of Savage was "upon his promise t« 
lay aside his design of exposing the cruelly of his mother," the great biog¬ 
rapher has forgotten that he himself has mentioned, that .Savage’s story had 
been told several years before in "The Plain Dealer;” from which he t|Uote> 
this strong saving of the generous Sir KichanI Steele, that the "inhumanity 
of his mother had given him a right to find every good man his father.’' 
At the same time it must be arknowledgc<l, that L.ady Macclesfield and 
her relations might still widi that her story should not be brought into more 
conspicuous notice by the satirical pen of Savage. 

* Miss Mason, after having forfeited the title of Lady Marclesfield b) 
divorce, was married to Colonel Brett, and, it is said, was well known in 
all the polite circles. Colley Cibber, 1 am informed, had so high an opinion 
of her taste and judgement as to genteel life and manners, that he sub¬ 
mitted every scene of his “Careless Husband” to Mrs. Brett’s revisal and 
correction. Colonel Brett was reported to be free hi his gallantry with his 
Liuiy's Maid. Mrs. Brett came into a room one day in her own house, and 
found the Colonel and her maid both fx«t a.slccp in two chairs. She tied a 
white handkerchief round her husband’s neck, which was a sufficient proof 
that she had discovered his intrigue; but she never at any time look notice 
of it to him. This incident as I am told, gave occasion to the wrll-wr(>ughf 
•cene of Sir Charles and Lady Easy and Edging. 
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lure of the old English writers, by which the works of our great 
dramatic poet have of late been so signally illustrated. 

In 1745 he published a pamphlet entitled, “Miscellaneous Obser¬ 
vations on the Tragedy of Macbeth, with Remarks on Sir T. H.’s 
(Sir Thomas Hanmer’s) Edition of Shakspeare.” * To which he 
affixed, proposals for a new edition of that poet. 

As we do not trace any thing else published by him during the 
course of this year, we may conjecture that he was occupied 
entirely with that work. But the little encouragement which was 
given by the publick to his anonymous proposals for the execution 
of a task which Warburton was known to have undertaken, prob¬ 
ably damped his ardour. His pamphlet, however, was highly 
esteemed, and was fortunate enough to obtain the approbation 
even of the supercilious Warburton himself, who, in the Preface 
to his Shakspeare published two years afterwards, thus men¬ 
tioned it: “As to all those things which have been published under 
the titles of Essays, Remarks, Observations, &c. on Shakspeare, 
If you except some Critical Notes on Macbeth, given as a specimen 
of a projected edition, and written, as appears, by a man of parts 
and genius, the rest are absolutely below a serious notice.” 

Of this flattering distinction shewn to him by Warburton, a very 
grateful remembrance was ever entertained by Johnson, who said, 
“He praised me at a time when praise was of value to me.” 

In 1746 it is probable that he was still employed upon his 
Shakspeare, which perhaps he laid aside for a time, upon account 
of the high expectations which were formed of Warburton’s edition 
of that great poet. It is somewhat curious, that his career ajjpears 
to have been almost totally suspended in the years 1745 and 1746, 
those years which were marked by a civil war in Great-Britain, 
when a rash attempt was made to restore the House of Stuart to 
the throne. That he had a tenderness for that unfortunate House, 
is well known; and some may fancifully imagine, that a sympa- 
thetick anxiety impeded the exertion of his intellectual powers: 
but I am inclined to think, that he was, during his time, sketching 
the outlines of his great philological work. 

None of his letters during those years are extant, so far as 
I can discover. This is much to be regretted. It might afford some 
entertainment to see how he then expressed himself to his private 
friends concerning State affairs. Dr. Adams informs me, that “at 
this time a favourite object which he had in contemplation was 
‘The Life of Alfred;’ in which, from the warmth with which he 
spoke about it, he would, I believe, had he been master of his own 
will, have engaged himself, rather than on any other subject.” 

In 1747 it is supposed that the Gentleman’s Magazine for May 
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was enriched by him with five short ix>ctical pieces, distinguished 
by three asterisks. The first is a translation, or rather a para¬ 
phrase, of a Latin Epitaph on Sir Thomas Hanmer. Whether the 
Latin was his. or not, I have never heard, though 1 shouhl think it 
probably was, if it be certain that he wrote the English; as to 
which my only cause of doubt is. that his ^lighting character of 
Hanmer as an editor, in his “Observations on Mat belli.“ is very 
different from that in the Epitaph. It may be s;iiil. that there is 
the same contrariety between the character in the Observations, 
and that in his own Preface to Shakspeare; but a consitlerable 
time elapsed between the one publication and the other, whereas 
the Observations and the Epitaph came clohc together. The others 
are, “To Miss-, on her giving the Authoiir a gold and silk net¬ 

work Purse of her own weaving;’’ “Stella in Mourning;’’ “The 
Winter's Walk;'’ “.\n Ode;” anti, “To Lyce, an elderly Lady.” I 
am not positive that all the.se were his productions;' but as “ I'he 
Winter’s Walk,” has never b'-en controverted to be his. and all of 
them have the same mark, it is reasonable to conclude that they are 
all written by the same hand. Vet to the Ode. in which we find a 
passage very characteristick of him, lieing a learned description 
of the gout, 

"Unhappy, ithom to bed' of pain 
Arlkrttick tyranny ton.'-i.^ns," 


there is the following note, “The authour lieing ill of the gout:” 
but Johnson was not attacked with that distemjier till u very late 
period of his life. May not this, however, be a poetical fiction? 
Why may not a jxiet suppose himself to have the gout, as well as 
sup[X)se himself to be in love, of which we have innumerable in¬ 
stances, and which has been admirably ridiculed by Johnson in 
his “Life of (’owley”? I have also some difficulty to lM*licvc that 
he could produce such a group of ronents as appear in the verses 
to Lyce, in which he claims for this ancient per.sonage as good a 
right to be assimilated to heaven, as nymphs whom other poets 
have flattered; he therefore ironically ascriljes to her the attributes 
of the sky, in such stanzas as this: 


“Her teeth the ni^kt with darkness dies, 
.She’s starr'd with pimples o'er; 

Her loncuc like nimble lightning plies, 
And can with thunder roar.” 


* fin the UsrrvEKSAi. Visiter, to which Johnson contributed, the mark 
which is affixed to some pieces unquestionably his, is al.so found subjoined 
to others, of which he certainly was not the authour. I'he mark therefore 
will not ascertain the poems in question to have been written by him. Some 
of them were probably the productions of Hawkesworth, who, it is believed, 
was afflicted with the gout. The verses on a Purse were inserted afterwards 
n Mrs. Williams’s Miscellanies, and are, unquestionably, Johnson's.—M.l 
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But as at a very advanced age he could condescend to trifle in 
namby-pamby rhymes, to please Mrs. Thrale and her daughter, 
he may have, in his earlier years, composed such a piece as this. 

It is remarkable, that in this first edition of “The Winter’s 
Walk,” the concluding line is much more Johnsonian than it was 
afterwards printed; for in subsequent editions, after praying 
Stella to “snatch him to her arms,” he says, 

"And shield me from the ills of life.” 

Whereas in the first edition it is 

“And hide me from the sight of life.” 

A horrour at life in general is more consonant with Johnson’s 
habitual gloomy cast of thought. 

I have heard him repeat with great energy the following verses, 
which appeared in the Gentleman’s Magazine for April this year; 
but I have no authority to say they were his own. Indeed one of 
the best criticks of our age suggests to me, that “the word indij- 
jercntly being used in the sense of without concern, and being also 
very unpoetical, renders it improbable that they should have been 
his composition.” 

"On Lord Lovat’s Execution. 

"Pity’d by gentle minds Kilmarnock died; 

The brave, Ualmerino, were on thy side; 

Radcliffe, unhappy in his crimes of youth, 

Steady in what lie still mistook for truth, 

Beheld his dc.ilh so decently unmov’d, 

The soft lamented, and the brave approv’d. 

But I.ovat’s fate indifferently \vc view, 

True to no King, to no religion true: 

No fair forgets the ruin he has done; 

No child laments the tyrant of his son; 

No tory pities, thinking what he was; 

No whig compassions, for he left the cause; 

The brave regret not, for he was not brave; 

The honest mourn not, knowing him a knave I” ^ 

* Then verses arc somewhat too severe on the extraordinary person who 
Is the chief figure in them; for he was undoubtedly brave, liis pleasantry 
during his solemn trial (in which, by the way, I have hcaid ^lr. David 
Hume observe, that we have one of the very few speeches of Mr. Murray, 
now Earl of Mansfield, authentically given) was very remarkable. When 
asked if he had any questions to put to Sir Everard Fawkener, who was 
one of the strongest witnesses against him, he answered “I only wish him 
joy of his young wife.” And after sentence of death, in the horrible terms 
in such caws of treason, was pronounced upon him, and he was retiring 
irom the bar, he said, "Fare you well, my Lords, we shall not all meet 
again in one place." He behaved with perfect composure at hb execution, 
^d called out “Didce el decorum est pro potrid mori." 
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This year his old pupil and friend, David Garrick, having be¬ 
come joint patentee and manager of Drury-lane theatre, Johnson 
honoured his opening of it with a Prologue,* which for just and 
manly dramatidt criticism on the whole range of the Knglish stage, 
as well as for poetical excellence,* is unrivalled. Like the cele¬ 
brated Epilogue to the "Distressed Mother, ’ it Aa*^, during the 
season, often called for by the audience. The mo's! striking and 
brilliant passages of it have been so often rejx'ated, and are so well 
recollected by all the lovers of the drama, and of poetry, that it 
would be superfluous to point them out. In the Gentleman’s 
Magazine for December this year, he inserted an "Ode on Win¬ 
ter,” which is, I think, an admirable specimen of his genius for 
lyrick poetry. 

But the year 1747 is distinguished as the cix)ch, when Johnson’s 
arduous and important work, his Dictionary ok tiik Kngi.isii 
Language, was announced to the world, by the publication of its 
Plan or Prospectus. 

How long this immense undertaking had lx?en the object of his 
contemplation, I do not know. I once asked him by what means he 
had attained to that astonishing knowledge of our language, by 
which he was enabled to reali.se a design of such extent and 
accumulated difficulty. He told me, that "it was not the effect of 
particular study; but that it had grown up in his mind insensibly.” 
I have been informed by Mr. James Dodsley, that several years 
before this period, when Johnson was one day sitting in his 
brother Robert’s shop, he heard his brother suggest to him, that 
a Dictionary of the English Language would be a work that would 
be well received by the publick; that Johns()n seemed at first to 
catch at the proposition, but, after a pause, Siiid, in his abrupt 
decisive manner, "I lielieve 1 shall not undertake it.” That he, 
however, had bestowetl much thought U}X)n the subject, l)efore he 
published his “Plan.” is evident from the enlarged, clear, and 
accurate views which it exhibits; and we find him mentioning 
in that tract, that many of the writers whose testimonies were to 
be produced as authorities, were selected by Pope; which prove? 
that he had been furnished, probably by Mr. Robert Dodsley, with 
whatever hints that eminent poet had contributed towards a great 

* My friend Mr. Courtenay, whose culoiry on Johnson’s Latin Poetry ha* 
been inserted in this Work, is no less happy in praising his English Poetry. 
But hark, he sinps! the strain even Pope admires; 

Indignant virtue her own bard inspires. 

Sublime as Juvenal be pours his lays, 

And with the Roman shares congenial praise;— 

In glowing numbers now he fires the age. 

And Shakspeare’s sun relumes the clouded stage. 
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literary project, that had been the subject of important considera¬ 
tion in a former reign. 

The booksellers who contracted with Johnson, single and un¬ 
aided, for the execution of a work, which in other countries has 
not been effected but by the co-operating exertions of many, were 
Mr. Robert Dodsley, Mr. Charles Hitch, Mr. Andrew Millar, the 
two Messieurs Longman, and the two Messieurs Knapton. The 
price stipulated was fifteen hundred and seventy-five pounds. 

The “Plan” was addressed to Philip Dormer, Earl of Chester¬ 
field, then one of his Majesty’s Principal Secretaries of State; a 
nobleman who was very ambitious of literary distinction, and who, 
upon being informed of the design, had expressed himself in terms 
very favourable to its success. I here is, perhaps, in every thing 
of any consequence, a secret history which it would be amusing 
to know, could we have it authentically communicated. Johnson 
told me,‘ “Sir, the way in which the plan of my Dictionary came 
to be inscribed to Lord Chesterfield, was this: I had neglected to 
write it by the time appointed. Dodsley suggested a desire to have 
it addressed to Lord Chesterfield. I laid hold of this as a pretext 
for delay, that it might be better done, and let Dodsley have his 
desire. I said to my friend, Dr. Bathurst, ‘Now if any good comes 
of my addressing to Lord Chesterfield, it will be ascrited to deep 
policy,’ when, in fact, it was only a casual excuse for laziness.” 

It is worthy of observation, that the “Plan” has not only the 
substantial merit of comprehension, perspicuity, and precision, but 
that the language of it is unexceptionably excellent; it being alto¬ 
gether free from that inflation of style, and those uncommon but 
apt and energetick words, which in some of his writings have been 
censured, with more petulance than justice; and never was there 
a nwre dignified strain of compliment than that in which he courts 
the attention of one, who, he had been persuaded to believe, would 
be a respectable patron. 

“With regard to questions of purity or propriety, (says he) I 
was once in doubt whether I should not attribute to myself too 
much in attempting to decide them, and whether my province 
was to extend beyond the proposition of the question, and the 
display of the suffrages on each side; but I have been since deter¬ 
mined by your Lordship’s opinion, to interpose my own judgement, 
and shall therefore endeavour to support what appears to me most 
consonant to grammar and reason. Ausonius thought that modesty 
forbade him to plead inability for a task to which Caesar had 
‘udged him equal: 

'September 33, 1777, going from Ashbourne in Derbyshire, to see Islam. 
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Cur me posse negem, posse quod ille puiiilf 

And I may hope, my Lord, that since you, whose niithoritv in 
our language is so generally acknowledged, have comniissioned 
me to declare my own opinion, I shall be eonsidereil as exercising 
a kind of vicarious jurisdictirtn; and that the power which might 
have been denied to my own claim, will be readily allowed me 
as the delegate of your I-nril:diip." 

This passage prrnes. that Johnson’s addressing his “ri.m’' to 
Lord Chesterfield was not merely in conserinence of the leMili of 
a report by means of Dodsley, that the Karl favoured the design; 
but that there harl l)een a particukrr communication with his lord, 
ship concerning it. Dr. laylor told me, that Johnson sent hi 5 
“Plan” to him in manuscript, for his perusal; and that when it 
was lying upon his table, Mr, William Whitehead happened to pay 
him a visit, and being shewn it, was highly pleased with such partr^ 
of it as he had time to read, and be rged to take it borne with him, 
which he was alhiwetl to do; that from him it got into the ’rands 
of a noble Lord, who carried it to Lord Chestr-rfield. When 'l aylor 
observed this might be an advaniaite, Johnson replied, “No, Sir, it 
would have come out with more bloom, if it had not been seen 
before by any body.” 

The opinion conceived of it by another noble authour, appears 
from the following extract of a letter from the Karl of Orrery to 
Dr, Birch: 

“Caledon, Dec. ,^o, 1747. 

“I have just now seen the specimen of Mr. Johnson’s Dictionaiy, 
addressed to Dird Chesterfield. I am much pleased with the plan, 
and think the specimen is one rrf the best that 1 have ever read. 
Most specimens disgu.st, rather than prejudice us in favour of the 
work to follow; but the language of TJr. John.snn’s isgiMxl, and the 
arguments arc properly and modestly expressed. However, some 
e.xpressions may be cavilled at, but they are trifles. I’ll mention 
one: the barren laurel. The laurel is not barren, in any sen«e what¬ 
ever: it bears fruits and flowers. Sr// her. sunt nuiia:, and I have 
great expectations from the performance,”^ 

That he was fully aware of the arduous nature of the uncler- 
taking, he acknowledges; and shews him.self perfectly sensible of 
it in the conclusion of his “Plan;” but he hail a noble conscious¬ 
ness of his own abilities, which enabled him to go on with 
undaunted spirit. 

Dr. Adams found him one day busy at his Dictionary, when 
the following dialogue ensued.— “Adams. This is a great work, Sir. 

» Birch MSS. Brit. Mus. 4303. 
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How are you to get all the etymologies? Johnson. Why, Sir, here 
is a shelf with Junius, and Skinner, and others; and there is a 
Welch gentleman who has published a collection of Welch proverbs, 
who will help me with the Welch. Adams. But, Sir, how can you do 
this in three years? Johnson. Sir, I have no doubt that I can do it 
in three years. Adams. But the French Academy, which consists 
of forty members, took forty years to compile their Dictionary. 
Johnson. Sir, thus it is. This is the proportion. Let me see; forty 
times forty is sixteen hundred. As three to sixteen hundred, so is 
the proportion of an Englishman to a Frenchman.” With so much 
ease and pleasantry could he talk of that prodigious labour which 
he had undertaken to execute. 

The publick has had, from another pen,^ a long detail of what 
had been done in this country by prior Lexicographers; and no 
doubt Johnson was wise, to avail himself of them, so far as they 
went: but the learned, yet judicious research of etymology, the 
various, yet accurate display of definition, and the rich collection 
of authorities, were reserved for the superiour mind of our great 
philologist. For the mechanical part he employed, as he told me, 
six amanuenses; and let it be remembered by the natives of 
North-Britain, to whom he is supposed to have been so hostile, 
that five of them were of that country. There were two Messieurs 
Macbean; Mr. Shiels, who, we shall hereafter see, partly wrote 
the Lives of the Poets to which the name of Cibber is affixed: * 
Mr. Stewart, son of Mr. George Stewart, bookseller at Edinburgh; 
and a Mr. Maitland. The sixth of these humble assistants was Mr. 
Peyton, who, I believe, taught French, and published some elemen¬ 
tary tracts. 

To all these painful labourers Johnson shewed a never-ceasing 
kindness, so far as they stood in need of it. The elder Mr. Macbean 
had afterwards the honour of being Librarian to Archibald, Duke 
of Argy'le, for many years, but was left without a shilling. Johnson 
wrote for him a Preface to “.A System of Ancient Geography;” 
and, by the favour of Lord Thurlow, got him admitted a poor 
brother of the Charterhouse. For Shiels, who died of a consump¬ 
tion, he had much tenderness; and it has been thought that some 
choice sentences in the Lives of the Poets were supplied by him. 
Peyton, when reduced to penury, had frequent aid from the bounty 
of Johnson, who at last was at the expense of burying him and 
his wife. 

^See Sir John Hawkins’s Life of Johnson. 

[Sir John Hawkins's list of former English Dictionaries is, however, by no 
means complete.—M.l 

2 See pott, under April lo, 1776. 
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WTiile the Dictionary was going forward, Johnson lived part of 
the time in Holborn, part in Clough-square. I'leet-street; and he 
had an upper room fitted up like a counting-house ftir the pur¬ 
pose, in which he gave to the copyists their si*voral tasks; The 
words, partly taken from other dictionaries, and partly supplied 
by himself, having been first written down with spates left be¬ 
tween them, he delivered in writing their etymologies, definitions, 
and various significations, I'he authorities were copied from the 
books themselves, in which he had marked the pass;iges with a 
black-lead pencil, the traces of which could easily be effaced. I 
have seen several of them, in which that trouble had not lieen 
taken; so that they were just as when u.sed by the copyists. It is 
remarkable, that he was so attentive in the choice of the pass;iges 
in which words were authorised, that one may read page after 
page of his Dictionary with improvement and pleasure; and it 
should not pass unobserved, that he has quoted no author whose 
writings had a tendency to hurt sound religion and morality. 

The necessary expence of preparing a work of such magni¬ 
tude for the press, must have been a considerable deduction 
from the price stipulated to be paid for the copyright. I under¬ 
stand that nothing was allowed by the booksellers on that account; 
and I remember his telling me, that a large portion of it having, 
by mistake, been written upon both sides of the i)af)er, so as to btr 
inconvenient for the compositor, it cost him twenty ixiumls to 
have it transcribed upon one side only. 

He is now to be considered as "tugging at his oar," as engaged 
in a steady continued course of occupation, sufficient to employ 
all his time for some years; and which was the liest preventive of 
that constitutional melancholy which was ever lurking alxiut him, 
ready to trouble his quiet. But his enlarged and lively mind could 
not be satisfied without more diversity of employment, and the 
pleasure of animated relaxation.* He therefore not only exerted 
his talents in occasional composition, very different from Lexicog¬ 
raphy, but formed a club in Ivy lane, I’atcrnoster Row, with a 
view to enjoy literary discussion, and amuse his evening hours. The 
members associated with him in this little siKiety were, hi.s bc- 

' [For the sake of relaxation from his literary labours, and probably 
ako for Mrs. Johnson’s health, he this summer visited 'I'unbridge Wells, 
then a place of mjch greater resort than it Is at pre.sent. Here he met Mr. 
Cibber, Mr. Garrick, Mr. Samuel Riihard.son, Mr. Wlitston, Mr. Onslow, 
(the Speaker,) Mr. Pitt, Mr. Lyttelton, and sevrrd other di.stingukhcd per¬ 
sons. In a print, representing some of "the remarkable (haractert'* who 
were at I'unbridge Wells in iTtS, and copied from a drawing of the same 
size, (See Riciiakoson’s Coerespondenxe,) Dr. Johnson stands the rir.>t 
figure.—M.] 
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loved friend Dr. Richard Bathurst, Mr. Hawkesworth, afterwards 
well worth his writings, Mr. John Hawkins, an attorney,^ and a 
few others of different professions. 

In the Gentleman’s Magazine for May of this year he wrote a 
“Life of Roscommon,”* with Notes; which he afterwards much 
improved, (indenting the notes into text,) and inserted amongst 
his Lives of the EngHsh Poets. 

Mr. Dodsley this year brought out his Preceptor, one of the 
most valuable books for the improvement of young minds that has 
appeared in any language; and to this meritorious work Johnson 
furnished “The Preface,” * containing a general sketch of the book, 
with a short and perspicuous recommendation of each article; as 
also, “The Vision of Theodore, the Hermit, found in his Cell,” * a 
most beautiful allegory of human life, under the figure of ascend¬ 
ing the mountain of Existence. The Bishop of Dromore heard Dr. 
Johnson say, that he thought this was the best thing he ever wrote. 

In January, 1749, he published “The Vanity of Human 
Wishes, being the Tenth Satire of Juvenal imitated.” * He, I 
believe, composed it the preceding year.- Mrs. Johnson, for the 
sake of country air, had lodgings at Hampstead, to which he 
resorted occasionally, and there the greatest part, if not the whole, 
of this Imitation was written. The fervid rapidity with which it 
was produced, is scarcely credible. I have heard him say, that he 
composed seventy lines of it in one day, without putting one of 
them upon paper till they were finished. I remember when I once 
regretted to him that he had not given us more of Juvenal’s Satires, 
he said, he probably should give more, for he had them all in his 
head; by which I understood, that he had the originals and corre¬ 
spondent allusions fioating in his mind, which he could, when he 
pleased, emlxidy and render permanent without much labour. 
Some of them, however, he observed were too gross for imitation. 

The profits of a single poem, however excellent, appear to have 
been very small in the last reign, compared with what a publica¬ 
tion of the same size has since been known to yield. I have men¬ 
tioned ui>on Johnson’s own authority, that for his Ixdndon he had 

1 lie was afterwards for several years Chairman of the Middlesex Jus¬ 
tices, and upon ncra.sion of prcsvnlinK an address to the KinR, accepted the 
usual ofler of Kniqhthood. He is authour of “A History* of Musick,” in 
hve volumes in quarto. By as.<iduous attendance upon Johnson in his last 
illness, he obtained the office of one of his executors; in consequence of 
which, the booksellers of London employed him to publish an edition of 
Dr. Johnson’s works, an<l to write his Life. 

* Sir John Hawkins, with solemn inaccuracy, represents this poem as a 
consequence of the indifferent reception of his tragedy. But the fact is, that 
the poem was published on the oth of January, and the tragedy was not 
acted till the 6th of the February following. 
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only ten guineas; and now, after his fame was established, he got 
for his “Vanity of Human Wishes" but five guineas more, as is 
proved by an authcntick document in my i>oi>si>sion.' 

It will be observed, that he reserves to hinwli the right of 
printing one edition of this satire, which was his practice uixm 
occasion of the sale of all his writings; it being his fixed intention 
to publish at some period, for his own profit, a complete collection 
of his works. 

His “Vanity of Human Wishes” has less of common life, but 
more of a pliilosophick dignity than his “London." More readers, 
therefore, will be delighted with the jxiinted spirit of “Lomlon," 
than with the profound rcllection of " The Vanity of Human 
Wishes.” Garrick, for instance, observed in his sprightly manner, 
with more vivacity than regard to just discrimination, as is usual 
with wits, “When Johnson lived much with the Herveys, and saw 
a good deal of what was passing in life, he wrote his ‘London,’ 
which is lively and easy; when he Ireiame nmre retired, he gave 
us his ‘Vanity of Human Wishes,’ which is as hard as Greek. 
Had he gone on to imitate another satire, it would have Ixm as 
hard as Hebrew.” - 

But “The Vanity of Human Wishes” is, in the opinion of the 
best judges, as high an effort of ethick |X)etry as any language 
can shew. The instances of variety of disapiMiintment are chosen 
so judiciously, and painted so strongly, that, the moment they 
are read, they bring conviction to every thinking miiul. 'I hat of the 
scholar must have depressed the loo sanguine expectations of 
many an ambitious student.'* 'I'hat of the warrior, Charles of 
Sweden, is, I think, as highly finished a picture as can jxjssibly be 
conceived. 

^ “Nov. J5, 1748, I rcffived of Mr. Dodslry fiftcrn truineas, for whiih I 
aiuiign to him the riRlil of ropy of an Imitati<in of the Tenth Satire of 
Juvenal, written by me; rcservinx to myMflf the riKht of printing one 
edition. "Sam . Johnson." ^ 

“London, 19 June, 1786. A true copy, from the original in Dr. Johnson's 
handwriting. “J^s I>oi»si.r.v.'' 

- From Mr. Langton. 

» In this poem one of the instances mentioned of unfortunate learned 
tnen is Lydiat: 

"Hear Lydiat’s life, and Galileo’s end." 

The History of Lydiat being little known, the following .actount of him 
play be acceptable to many of my readers. It appeared as a note in the 
Supplement to the Gentleman’s Magazine for 1748, in whiih some passagcf 
extracted from Johnson's poem were inserted, and it should have bren added 
in the subsequent editions.—“A very learned divine and mathematician, 
fellow of New College, Oxon, and Rector of Okrricn, near Banbury. He 
wrote, among many others, a Latin treatise ‘Pr nalura c/rli, &c.’ in which 
he attacked the sentiments of Scaliger and Aristotle, not bearing to hear it 
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Were all the other excellencies of this poem annihilated, it must 
ever have our grateful reverence from its noble conclusion; in 
which we are consoled with the assurance that happiness may be 
attained, if we “apply our hearts” to piety: 

“Where then shall hope and fear their objects find? 

Shall dull suspense corrupt the stagnant mind? 

Must helpless man, in ignorance sedate, 

Roll darkling down the torrent of his fate? 

Shall no didike alarm, no wislu's rise. 

No cries attempt the mercy of the skies? 

Inquirer, tease; petitions yet remain. 

Which Hcav’n may hear, nor deem Religion vain. 

Still raise for good the supplicating voice. 

But leave to Heaven the measure and the choice. 

Safe in His hand, whose eye discerns afar 
The secret ambush of a specious pray’r; 

Implore His aid, in His decisions rest. 

Secure, whate’er He gives. He gives the best: 

Yet when the sense of sacred presence fires, 

And strong (' vi lion to the skies aspires. 

Pour forth thy fervours for a healthful mind, 

Obedient passions, and a will resign’d; 

For love, which scarce collective man can fill; 

For patience, sovereign o’er transmuted ill; 

For faith, which panting for a happier scat. 

Counts death kind Nature’s signal for retreat. 

These goods for man the laws of Heaven ordain. 

These goods He grants, who grants the power to gain; 

With these celestial wisdom calms the mind, 

And makes the happiness she docs not find.” ' 

urged that some thirtfis are true in philosophy, and false in divinity. He 
made above 600 Sermons on the h.i.mony of the ..vangciista. Being unsuc> 
ccssful in publishing his works, he lay in the prison of Bocardo at Oxford, 
and in the King’s Bench, till Bishop Usher, Dr. Laud, Sir William Boswell, 
and Dr. Pink, released him by paying his debts. He petitioned King Charles 
I. to be sent into Ethiopia, &c. to procure MSS. Having spoken in favour 
of Monarchy and bishops, he w.as plundered by the parliament forces, and 
twice carried aw.ay prisoner from his rectory; and afterwards had not a 
shirt to shift him in three months, without he borrowed it, and died very 
poor in i6.j6.” 

1 I In this poem, a line in which the danger attending on female beauty 
b mentioned, has very generally, I believe, been misunderstood: 

“Yet Vane could tell what ills from beauty spring. 

And Scdley curs'd the form that pleas’d a king.” 

The lady mentioned in the first of these verses, was not the celebrated 
Lady Vane, whose memoirs were given to the publick by Dr. Smollett, but 
Anne Vane, who was mistress to Frederick, Prince of Wales, and died in 
1736, not long before Johnson settled in London. Some account of this lady 
was published, under the title of The Secret History of Vanella, 8vo. 173a. 
See also Vanella in the Straw, 4to., 1733. In Mr. Boswell’s Toca to tuk 
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Garrick being now vested with theatrical power by being man¬ 
ager of Drury-lane theatre, he kindly and generously njade use of 
it to bring out Johnson's tragedy, which had l)cen long kept back 
for want of encouragement. But in iliis benevolent pur^xise he 
met with no small difficulty from the temper of Johnson, which 
could not brook that a drama which he had formed with much 
study, and had been obliged to keep more than the nine years of 
Horace, should be revised and altered at the pleasure of an actor. 
Yet Garrick knew well, that without some alterations it would not 
be fit for the stage. A violent dispute having ensued between 
them, Garrick applied to the Reverend Dr. 'I'aylor to interixise. 
Johnson was at first very obstinate. “Sir. (s;iid he) the fellow 
wants me to make Mahomet run mad, that he may have an opixir- 
tunity of tossing his hands and kicking his heels.” ‘ He was, how¬ 
ever, at last, with difficulty, prevai'ed on to comp’y with Garrick’s 
wishes, so as to allow of some changes; but still there were not 
enough. 

Dr. ,^dams was present the first night of the representation of 
Irene, and gave me the following account: “Before the curtain 
drew up, there were catcalls whistling, which alarmed Johnson's 
friends. The Prologue, which was written by himself in a manly 
strain, soothed the audience,^ and the play went off tolerably, till 

Hebrides (Aug. 17), wc find some cbscrv.-ilions respecting the lines in 
question; 

“In Dr. Johnson’s Vanity op IItmas Wimies there Is the following 
passage: 

"The leeminc mother anxious for her race, 
liezs for c’.uh liirth the fortune of a fate: 

Yet Vane," &c. 

“Lord Hailes told him, f Johnson! he was mist.iken in the instances he 
bad given of unfortunate fair one-., for neiiher Vane nor .Scdlcy h.id a title 
to that description.”—His lordship therefore thought, that the lines should 
rather have run thus: 

Yet Shore could tell — 

And Valtere curs’d— 

“Our friend (he added in a subsequent note, addressed to Mr. Boswell 
on this subject) chose N'ane, who w.is far from be:nK well-look’d, an«l 
Sedlcy, who was so ugly that Charles 11 . .said—his brother had her by way 
of penance."—M.| 

^Mahomet was in fart played by Mr. Barr>', and Demetrius by Mr. Gar¬ 
rick: but probably at this time the part-s we.c not set <;i t. 

*The expres.sion used by Dr. .Adams was “soothed ’’ I should rather think 
the audience was awed by the extraordinary spirit and dignity of the fol¬ 
lowing lines: 

“Be this at least his praise, be this his pride, 

To force applause no modern arts are tned: 

Should partial catcalls all his hoi)es confound. 

He bids no trumf>ct quell the fatal sound; 
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it came to the conclusion, when Mrs. Pritchard, the Heroine of the 
piece, was to be strangled upon the stage, and was to speak tv;o 
lines with the bow-string round her neck. The audience cried out 
* Murder! Murder!’ ^ She several times attempted to speak; but in 
vain. At last she was obliged to go off the stage alive.” This pas¬ 
sage was afterwards struck out, and she was carried off to be put 
to death behind the scenes, as the play now has it. The Epilogue, 
as Johnson informed me, was written by Sir William Yonge. I 
know not how his play came to be thus graced by the pen of a 
person then so eminent in the political world. 

Notwithstanding all the support of such performers as Garrick, 
Barry, Mrs. Cibber, Mrs. Pritchard, and every advantage of dress 
and decorations, the tragedy of Irene did not please the publick.^ 
Mr. Garrick’s zeal carried it through for nine nights, so that the 
authouf had his three nights’ profits; and from a receipt signed 
by him, now in the hands of Mr. James Dodsley, it appears that 
his friend, Mr. Robert Dodsley, gave him one hundred pounds for 

Should welcome sleep relieve the weary wit, 

He rolls no thunders o’er (he drowsy pit; 

No sn.ircs to captivate the judi'cment spreads, 

Nor bribes your eyes, to prejudice your heads. 

Unmov’d, thoiieh witlintjs sn'cr and rivals rail. 

Studious to please, yet not a-'liam’d to fail. 

He scorns the meek address, the suppliant strain. 

With merit needless, and without it vain; 

In Reason, Nature, Truth, he dares to trust; 

Ye fops be silent, and ye wits be just!” 

1 [This shews, how ready modern .audiences are to condemn in a new 
play what they h.ivc freriuently endured very quietly in an old one. Rowe 
has made Moneses in Tasif.ki.ane die by the bow-string, ^vithout of¬ 
fence.—M.l 

2 II know not what Sir John Hawkins means by the cold reception of 
Ihene. (Sec note, p. no.| I was at the first representation, and most of the 
subsequent. It was much applauded the first night, particularly the speech 
on to-morroiv. It ran nine nigliLs at least. It did not indeed become a stock- 
play, but there was not the least opposition during the representation, 
c.xccpt the first night in the last act, where Irene was to be strangled on 
the stage, which John could not bear, though a dramatick poet may stab 
or .sby by hundreds. Tlie bow-string was not a Christian nor an ancient 
Creek or Roman death. Rut this offence w.as removed after the first night, 
and Irene went off the sl.ige to be strangled.—Many stories were circulated 
at the time, of tl.e authour’s being observed at the rci'rescntation to be 
diss.itislied with some of the speeches and conduct of the play, himself; 
and. like la F'’nl.iine, expre-sin; his disapprobation aloud.— Rlrnev 1 

[Mr. Murjiby in his l.ifc of lohnson, p. 5j, sa>s, “the amount of the 
three benefit nights for the tragedy of brNE. it is to be feared, were not 
very considerable, as the profit, th.it stimulating motive, never invited the 
authour to another dram.i'ick attempt." 

On the word “profit,” the late Mr. Isaac Reed in his copy of th-it Life, 
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the copy, with his usual reservation oi the right of one edition. 

Irenk, considered as a |XH‘m, is entitled to the praistr of 
superiour excellence. .Analysed into parts, it will furnidi a rich 
store of noble sentiments, line imagery, and Ix'auiiiul language; 
but it is deficient in pathos, in that delicate iniwer vtf loiKhing the 
human feelings, which is the principal end of the drama ’ Indeed 
Garrick has complained to me, that Johnsitn not only hail not the 
faculty of producing the impressions of tragedy, but th.it he had 
not the sensibility to jK'rceive them. His great friend .Mr. Walm- 
sley’s prerliction, that he would “turn out a line tragedy writer.” 
was, therefore, ill-founded. Johnson was wist‘ enough to be con¬ 
vinced that he had not the talents necessary to write successfully 
for the stage, and never made another attempt in that species of 
composition. 

When asked how he felt upon the ill success of his tragedy, 
he replied. “Like the .Monument!” meaning that he continued 
firm and unmoverl as that column. .And let it be remembered, as 
an admonition to the f’cnus trrifahilc of dramatick writers, that 
this great man, instead of |K'evishly complaining of the bad taste 
of the tow’n, submitted to its decision without a murmur. He had^. 
indeed, upon all occasions a great deference for the general opinion: 

which I purrha<^cd at the «ilc of his library, has addeil a mamisrripf note 
containing the billowing receipts on Jolinson’.s three lieiufit nights 


“3rd night’s rc'ceipt . 

• 

1177 

I 

6 

6th ..... 

« 1 

. lOfj 

4 

0 

9 th . 

• 

. 101 

11 

0 




«7 

0 

Charges of the House 

• 

1S9 

0 

0 

Profit ..... 


IQI 

17 

0 

He also received for the Copy . 

• 

100 

0 

0 

In all. 


295 

17 

0" 


In a preceding page (52) Mr. Murphy *a\s, “iHKsr w.is acted at Hrury. 
hnc on Monday, Feb. 6, and from that lime, without interruption, to Mon¬ 
day, Fehruarv the acth, being In .all thirteen nights." 

On this Mr. Reed scjmcwhat indignantly has written,- -“ThLs is false. 
It was .acted only nine nights, and never rc|>c.tlcd afterwards. Mr. Murfdiy, 
in making the above calcubtion, includes both the Sundays and Lcnt- 
days.” 

The blunder, however, is that of the Monthly Reviewer, from whoni 
Murphy took, without acknowledgment, the greater part of his Essay. 
M. R. vol. Ixxvii. p. 135.— A, CiiALMr.Ks.] 

* Aaron Hill (Vol. If. p. in a letter to Mr. Mallet, gives the following 
account of Irene after having seen it; “I was at the anomalous Mr. John- 
aon’s benefit, and found the play his proper representative; strong aenae 
ungraced by sweetness or decorum.” 
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“A man (said he) who writes a book, thinks himself wiser oi 
wittier than the rest of mankind; he supposes that he can instruct 
or amuse them, and the publick to whom he appeals, must, after 
all, be the judges of his pretensions.” 

On occasion of this play being brought upon the stage, Johnson 
had a fancy that as a dramatick authour his dress should be more 
gay than what he ordinarily wore; he therefore appeared behind 
the scenes, and even in one of the side boxes, in a scarlet waistcoat, 
with rich gold lace, and a gold-laced hat. He humourously observed 
to Mr. Langton, “that when in that dress he could not treat people 
with the same ease as when in his usual plain clothes.” Dress in¬ 
deed, we must allow, has more effect even upon strong minds than 
one should suppose, without having had the experience of it. His 
necessary attendance while his play was in rehearsal, and during 
its performance, brought him acquainted with many of the per¬ 
formers of both se.xes, which produced a more favourable opinion 
of their profession than he had harshly expressed in his Life of 
Savage. With some of them he kept up an acquaintance as long as 
he and they lived, and was ever ready to shew them acts of kindness. 
He for a considerable time used to frequent the Green-Room, and 
seemed to take delight in dissipating his gloom, by mixing in the 
sprightly chit-chat of the motley circle then to be found there. 
Mr. David Hume related to me from Mr. Garrick, that Johnson 
at last denied himself this amusement, from considerations of rigid 
virtue; saying, “I’ll come no more behind your scenes, David; for 
the silk stockings and white bosoms of your actresses excite my 
amorous propensities.” 

In 1750 he came forth in the character for which he was 
eminently qualified, a majestick teacher of moral and religious wis¬ 
dom. The vehicle which he chose was that of a periodical paper, 
which he knew had been, upon former occasions, employed with 
great success. The Tatler, Spectator, and Guardian, were the last 
of the kind published in England, which had stood the test of a 
long trial; and such an interval had now elapsed since their publi¬ 
cation, as made him justly think that, to many of his readers, this 
form of instruction would, in some degree, have the advantage of 
novelty. A few days before the first of his Essays came out, there 
started another competitor for fame in the same form, under the 
title of “The Tatler Revived,” which I believe was “born but to 
die.” Johnson was, I think, not very happy in the choice of his title, 
—^“The Rambler;” which certainly is not suited to a series of 
grave and moral discourses; which the Italians have literally, but 
ludicrously, translated by II Vagabondo; and which has been 
lately assumed as the denomination of a vehicle of licentious tales. 
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“The Rambler’s Magazine.” He gave Sir Joshua Reynolds the fol¬ 
lowing account of its getting this name: “What muh be done, Sir, 
will be done. When I was to begin publishing that jjaper, I was at 
a loss how to name it. I sat down at night u|>on my bedside, and 
resolved that I would not go to sleep till I had fixed its title. The 
Rambler seemed the best that occurred, and 1 took if." * 

With what devout and conscientious sentiments this paper waJ 
undertaken, is evidenced by the following prayer, which he com¬ 
posed and offered up on the occasion: “Almighty God. the giver 
of all good things, without whose help all labour is ineffectual, and 
without whose grace all wisdom is folly: grant, 1 beseech Thee, 
that in this undertaking thy Holy Spirit may not be with-held 
from me, but that I may promote thy glory, and the salvation of 
myself and others: grant this, O Lord, for the sake of thy son, 
Jesus Christ. Amen.” = 

The first paper of the Rambler was published on Tuesday the 
20lh of March, 1749-50; and its authour was enabled to continue 
it, without interruption, every Tuesday and Saturday, till Satur¬ 
day the 17th day of March,® 1752, on which day it closed, liiis is 
a strong confirmation of the truth of a remark of his, which I have 
had occasion to quote elsewhere,* that “a man may write at any 
time, if he will set himself doggedly to it;” for, notwithstanding 
his constitutional indolence, his depression of spirits, and his labour 
in carrying on his Dictionary, he answered the stated calls of the 
press twice a week from the stores of his mind, during all that time; 
having received no assistance, except four billets in No. 10, by 
Miss Mulso, now Mrs. Chapone; No. jo, by Mrs. Catharine Tal¬ 
bot; No. 97, by Mr. Samuel Richardson, whom he describes in an 
introductory note as “An authour who has enlarged the knowledge 
of human nature, and taught the passions to move at the com- 

^ I have heard Dr Warton mention, that he was at Mr. Robert Dod.slcy’B 
with the late Mr. Moore, and several of his friends, considerinK what 
should be the name of the periodical paper which Moore had undertaken. 
Garrick proposed the Sallad, which, by a curious coincidence, was after¬ 
wards applied to himself by Goldsm.th: 

“Our Garrick’s a sallad, for in him we see 
Oil, vinegar, sugar, and saltness agree I” 

At last, the company having separated, without any thing of which they 
approved having been o 0 ercd, Dodslcy himself thought of The World. 

^ * Prayers and Meditations, p. 9. 

* [This is a mistake, into which the authour was very pardonably led 
by the inaccuracy of the original folio edition of the Rambler, in which 
the concluding paper of that work is dated on “Saturday, March 17." But 
^turday was in fact the fourteenth of March. This circumstance, though 
it may at first appear of very little importance, is yet worth notice; for 
Mrs. Johnson died on the seventeenth of March.—M.l 

* Journal of a Tour to the Hebrides, 3rd edit., p. a8 [Aug. 16]. 
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mand of virtue;” and Numbers 44 and 100, by Mrs. Elizabeth 

Carter. 

Posterity will be astonished when they are told, upon the 
authority of Johnson himself, that many of these discourses, which 
we should suppose had been laboured with all the slow attention 
of literary leisure, were written in haste as the moment pressed, 
without even being read over by him before they were printed. 
It can be accounted for only in this way; that by reading and 
meditation, and a very close inspection of life, he had accumulated 
a great fund of miscellaneous knowledge, which, by a peculiar 
promptitude of mind, was ever ready at his call, and which he had 
constantly accustomed himself to clothe in the most apt and ener- 
getick expression. Sir Joshua Reynolds once asked him by what 
means he had attained his extraordinary accuracy and flow of 
language. He told him, that he had early laid it down as a fixed 
rule to do his best on every occasion, and in every company; to 
impart whatever he knew in the most forcible language he could 
put it in; and that by constant practice, and never suffering any 
careless expressions to escape him, or attempting to deliver his 
thoughts without arranging them in the clearest manner, it became 
habitual to him.*- 

Yet he was not altogether unprepared as a periodical writer; for 
I have in my possession a small duodecimo volume, in which he 
has written, in the form of Mr. Locke’s Common-Place Book, a 
variety of hints for essays on different subjects. He has marked 
upon the first blank leaf of it, “To the 128th page, collections for 
the Rambler;” and in another place, “In fifty-two there were 
seventeen provided; in 97—21; in 190—25.” At a subsequent 
period (probably after the work was finished) he added, “In all, 
taken of provided materials, 30.” 

Sir John Hawkins, who is unlucky upon all ocaisions, tells us, 
that “this method of accumulating intelligence had been practised 
by Mr. Addison, and is humourously described in one of the Spec¬ 
tators, wherein he feigns to h.ive dropped his paper of notanda, 
consisting of a diverting medley of broken sentences and loose 
hints, which he tells us he had collected, and meant to make use 
of. Much of the same kind is Johnson’s Adversaria.” - But the 
truth is, that there is no resemblance at all between them. Addi¬ 
son’s note was a fiction, in which unconnected fragments of his 

' [The rule which Dr. Johnson obscrv:;d, is sanctioned by the authority 
of two Kreat writers of antiquity: ‘ Xe id quidem tacendum cst, quod cidem 
Ciceroni placet, nullum iio.slrum usquam noRliRentem esse sermoncm: qtde- 
quid loquemur, ubicunqur, sit pro sua scilicet portione perfeclum.” Quinctil. 
X. 7 —M l 

2 Hawkins's Life of Johnson, p. 268. 
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lucubrations were purposely jumbled together, in as odd a manneK 
as he could, in order to produce a laughable effect. Whereas John¬ 
son's abbreviations are all distinct, and applicable to each subject 
of which the head is mentioned. 

For instance, there is the following specimen: 

Youth's Entry, &c. 

Baxter’s account of things in which he had changed his mind as 
he grew up. Voluminous.—No wonder.—If every man was to 
tell, or mark, on how many subjects he has changed, it would make 
vols. but the changes not always observed by man's self.—From 
pleasure to bus. [Awr/'/im] to quiet; from thoughtfulness to re- 
ilect. to piety; from dissipation to domestic, by impercept. gnidat. 
but the change is certain. Dial, non pro^redi, progress, cssc con- 
spicimus. Look back, consider what was thought at some dist. 
period. 

‘‘Hope predom. in youth. Mind not u'illinf’ly indulges unpleasing 
thoughts. The world lies all enamelled before him, as a distant 
prospect sun-gilt; ’—inequalities only found by coming to it. Love 
is to be all joy—children excellent —Fame to be constant—cares-ses 
of the great—applauses of the learned—smiles of Beauty. 

*‘Fear oj disgrace—Bash fulness —Finds things of less impor¬ 
tance. Miscarriages forgot like excellencies;—if rcmcmlx*red, of 
no import. Danger of sinking into negligence of reputation;— 
lest the fear of disgrace destroy activity. 

"Confidence in himself. —Long tract of life before him.—No 
thought of sickness.—Embarrassment of affairs.—Distraction of 
family. Publick calamities,—No sense of the prevalence of bad 
habits. Negligent of time—ready to undertake—careless to pursue 
—all changed by time. 

"Confident of others —unsu.spccting as unexperienced—imagin¬ 
ing him.self secure against neglect, never imagines they will ven¬ 
ture to treat him ill. Ready to trust; expecting to be trusted. Con¬ 
vinced by time of the selfishness, the meanness, the cowardice, the 
treachery of men, 

“Youth ambitious, as thinking honours easy to be had. 

“Different kinds of praise pursued at different pr*riods. Of the 
gay in youth.—d.ing. hurt, &c. despised. 

“Of the fancy in manhood. Ambit.—stocks—bargains.—Of the 
wise and sober in old age—seriousne.ss—formality—maxims, but 
general—only of the rich, otherwise age is happy—but at last every 

* This most beautiful irnase of the enchanting delusion of youthful pros¬ 
pect has not been used in any of Johnson’s essays. 
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thing referred to riches—no having fame, honour, influence, \dth- 
out subjection to caprice. 

“Horace. 

“Hard it would be if men entered life with the same views with 
which they leave it, or left as they enter it.—No hope—no under¬ 
taking—no regard to benevolence—no fear of disgrace, &c. 

“Youth to be taught the piety of age—age to retain the honour 
of youth.” 

This, it will be observed, is the sketch of Number 196 of the 
Rambler. I shall gratify my readers with another specimen: 

^‘Confederacies difficult; why. 

“Seldom in war a match for single persons—nor in peace; there¬ 
fore kings make themselves absolute. Confederacies in learning— 
every great work the work of one. Bruy. Scholars’ friendship like 
ladies. Scribebamus, &c. Mart.^ The apple of discord—the poverty 
of criticism. Swift’s opinion of the power of six geniuses united. 
That union scarce possible. His remarks just;—man a social, not 
steady nature. Drawn to man by words, repelled by passions. 
Orb drawn by attraction, rep. [repelled] by centrifugal. 

“Common danger unites by crushing other passions—but they 
return. Equality hinders compliance. Superiority produces inso¬ 
lence and envy. Too much regard in each to private interest:—too 
little. 

“The mischiefs of private and exclusive societies.—The fitness of 
social attraction diffused through the whole. The mischiefs of too 
partial love of our country. Contraction of moral duties— 
" Oj ov <f>iXog. 

“Every man moves upon his own center, and therefore repels 
others from too near a contact, though he may comply with some 
general laws. 

“Of confederacy with superiors every one knows the incon¬ 
venience. With equals, no authority;—every man his own opin¬ 
ion—his own interest. 

“Man and wife hardly united;—scarce ever without children. 
Computation, if two to one against two, how many against five? 
If confederacies were easy—useless;—many oppresses many.—If 
possible only to some, dangerous. Principum amicitias." 

Here we see the embryo of Number 45 of the Adventurer; and 
it is a confirmation of what I shall presently have occasion to 
mention, that the papers in that collection marked T. were written 
by Johnson. 

This scanty preparation of materials will not, however, much 

1 [Lib. xU. 96. “In Tuccam Kmulum omnium suorum studiorum.”_M.] 
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diminish our wonder at the extraordinary fertility of his mind; for 
the proportion which they bear to the number of essays which he 
wrote, is very small; and it is remarkable, that those for which he 
had made no preparation, are as rich and as highly finished, as 
those for which the hints were lying by him. It is also to be ob¬ 
served, that the papers formed from his hints are worked up with 
such strength and elegance, that we almost lose sight of the hints, 
which become like “drops in the bucket.” Indeed, in several in¬ 
stances, he has made a very slender use of them, so that many of 
them remain still unapplied.* 

As the Rambler was entirely the work of one man, there was, 
of course, such a uniformity in its texture, as very much to exclude 
the charm of variety: and the grave and often solemn cast of think¬ 
ing, which distinguished it from other periodical papers, made it, 
for some time, not generally liked. So slowly did this excellent 
work, of which twelve editions have now issued from the press, 
gain upon the world at large, that even in the closing number the 
authour says, “I have never been much a favourite of the pub- 
lick.” * 

' Sir John Hawkins has selected from this little collection of materials, 
what he calls the “Rudiments of two of the papers of the Rambler." But 
he has not been able t® read the manuscript distinctly. Thus he writes, p. 
266, “Sailor’s fate any mansion;” whereas the orisinal is "Sailor’s life my 
aversion.” He has also transcribed the unappropriated hints on Writers for 
bread, in which he deevphers these notable passages, one in Latin, falui non 
famce, instead of fami non famir; Johnson having in his mind what lliuanns 
says of the learned German antiquaiy and linguist, Xylandcr, who, he tells 
us, lived in such poverty, that he was supposed fami non famx scribere; 
and another in French. Dr^rnti de fate et affamf d’ardent, instead of Deg.ouU 
de fame (an old wo»-d for renommi) et affami d’argent. The manuscript beina 
written in an exceedingly small hand, is indeed very hard to read; but it would 
have heen hetfer to have left blanks than to write nonsense. 

- fThe Ramblers certainly were little noticed at first. Smart, the poet, firs! 
mentioned them to me as excellent papers, before 1 had heard any one else 
speak of them. When I went into Norfolk, in the autumn of 1751, I found 
but one person (the Rev. Mr. Squires, a man of Icamim;, and a Rcneral pur¬ 
chaser of new books.) who knew any thin? of them. But he had been mis 
informed concerninR the true authour, for he had been tohl they were written 
by a Mr. Johnson of Canterbury, the son of a clergyman who had had a 
controversy with Bentley: and who had chanced the readings of the old 
ballad entitled Norton Fatf’atr, in Bentley’s bold style, {meo prriculo) till not 
ft single weed of the original song was left. Before I left Norfolk in the year 
1760, the Ramblers were in hieh favour among |)crsons of learning and good 
taste. Others there were, devoid of both, who .said that the hard words in the 
Rambler were used by the authour to render his Dictionary indispensably 
necessary— Bern N^v.l 

[It may not be improper to correct a slight errour in the preceding note 
though it does not at ail affect the principal object of Dr. Burney’s remark. 
The clergyman above alluded to, was Mr. Richard Johnson, Schoolmaster at 
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Yet, very soon after its commencement, there were who felt and 
acknowledged its uncommon excellence. Verses in its praise 
appeared in the newspapers; and the editor of the Gentleman’s 
Magazine mentions, in October, his having received several let¬ 
ters to the same purpose from the learned. “The Student, or 
Oxford and Cambridge Miscellany,” in which Mr. Bonnell Thorn¬ 
ton and Mr. Colman were the principal writers, describes it as “a 
work that exceeds any thing of the kind ever published in this 
kingdom, some of the Spectators excepted,—if indeed they may 
be excepted.” And afterwards, “May the publick favours crown his 
merits, and may not the English, under the auspicious reign of 
Ckorof, the second, neglect a man, who, had he lived in the first 
century, would have been one of the greatest favourites of Augus¬ 
tus.” This llattery of the monarch had no effect. It is too well 
known, that the second George never was an Augustus to learning 
or genius. 

Johnson told me, with an amiable fondness, a little pleasing cir¬ 
cumstance relative to this work. Mrs. Johnson, in whose judgement 
and taste he had great confidence, said to him, after a few num¬ 
bers of the Rambler had come out, “I thought very well of you 
before; but I did not imagine you could have written any thing 
equal to this.” Distant praise, from whatever quarter, is not so 
delightful as that of a wife whom a man loves and esteems. Her 
approbation may be said to “come home to his bosom;” and being 
so near, its effect is most sensible and permanent. 

Mr. James Elphinston, who has since published various works, 
and who was ever esteemetl by Johnson as a worthy man, hap¬ 
pened to be in Scotland while the Rambler was coming out in 
single papers at London. With a laudable zeal at once for the im¬ 
provement of his countrymen, and the reputation of his friend, 
he suggested and took the charge of an edition of those Essays at 
Edinburgh, which followed progressively the Ixmdon publication.^ 

NottinKham, who in 1717 published an octavo volume in Latin, aeainst 
Bentley’s edition of Iloraee, entitled .\RisTARCnes .Anti-Benti.eiaxvs. In the 
middle of this Latin work (as Mr. Bindley observes to me,) he has introduced 
four pajzes of English criticism, in which he ludicrously corrects, in Bentley’s 
manner, one stan.^a, not of the ballad the hero of which lived in Norton 
Falpate, but of a ballad celebratinp the achievements of Tom Bostock; who 
in a sea-lipht performed prodigies of valour. The stanza, on which this in¬ 
genious writer has c.xerciscd his wit, is as follows: 

“Then ohl Tom Bostock he fell to the work, 

FIc pray'd like a Christian, but fought like a Turk, 

And rut ’em off all in a jerk. 

Which no body can deny," &c.—M.] 

1 It w.-’S executed in the printing-office of Sands, Murray, and Cochran, with 
uncommon elegance, upon writing paper, of a duodecimo size, and with the 
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The following letter written at this time, though not dated, will 
show how much pleased Johnson was with this publication, and 
what kindness and regard he had for Mr. KIphinston. 

“To Mr. James Ei.piiinston. 

“dear SIR, [Xodnir.] 

“I cannot but confess the failures of my corrrsiiondnue. but 
hope the same regard which you express h^r me on every other 
occasion, will incline you to forgive me. I am often, very <dten. ill; 
and, when 1 am well, am obliged to work; and, indeed, have never 
much used myself t(^ punctuality. You are, however, not to make 
unkind inferences, when 1 forbear to reply to your kindness; for 
be assured, I never receive a letter from you without great pleasure, 
and a very warm sense of your generosity and friend.ship. which 1 
heartily blame myself for not cultivating with more care. In this, 
as in many other cases, I go wrong, in opposition to conviction; for 
I think scarce any temporal got)d efpially to lie desired with the 
regard and familiarity of worthy men. I hope we shall be stune 
time nearer to each other, and have a more ready way of pouring 
out our hearts. 

“I am glad that you still find encouragement to proceed in your 
publication, and shall beg the favour of six more volumes to add 
to my former six, when you can, with any convenience, send them 
me. Please to present a set, in my name, to Mr. Ruddiman,' of 
whom, T hear, that his learning is not his highest excellence. I have 
transcribeci the mottos, and returned them, T hope not too late, of 
which I think many very happily performed. Air. Cave has pul 
the last in the magazine,- in which I think he did well. 1 beg of you 
to write soon, and to write often, and to write long letters, which I 
hope in time to repay you; but you must be a patient creditor. 1 

greatest correctness: and Mr. Elphinston enriched it with trandulions of the 
mottos. When completed, it made eipht handsome volumes. It is, unquestion¬ 
ably, the most accurate and beautiful edition of this work; and there being 
but a sm.all impres,sion, it is now beiomc scarce, and sells at a very hitih price, 

(With rcs|)ert to the correctness of this edition, the aulhour probably derived 
his information from some other j)cp>on, and appears to have been midnformed; 
for it was not accurately i)rintcd, as we learn from Mr. A. Chalmers.— J. Bos¬ 
well.) 

1 Mr. Thomas Ruddiman, the learned grammarian of Scotlancl, well known 
for his various excellent work«, and for his acairate c«litions of .several aulhours. 
He was also a man of a mo«t worthy private character. His zeal for the Royal 
House of Stewart did not render him less estimable in Dr. Johnson’s eye. 

* (If the Magazine here referred to be that for October 1752. (Sec Gent. 
Mac. vol. 22, p. 468,) then this letter belongs to a later period. If it relates to 
the Magazine for Sept. 1750, (Sec Gent. Mag. vol. 20, p. 406 ) then it may be 
ascribed to the month of October in that year, and should have followed the 
subsequent letter.—M.l 
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have, however, this of gratitude, that I think of you with regard, 
when I do not, perhaps, give the proofs which I ought, of being. 
Sir, 

“Your most obliged and 

“Most humble servant, 

“Sam, Johnson.” 

This year he wrote to the same gentleman another letter upon a 
mournful occasion. 

“To Mr. James Elphinston. 

“dear sir, September 25,1750. 

“You have, as I find by every kind of evidence, lost an excel¬ 
lent mother; and I hope you will not think me incapable of par¬ 
taking of your grief. I have a mother, now eighty-two years of age, 
whom, therefore, I must soon lose, unless it please God that she 
should rather mourn for me. I read the letters in which you relate 
your mother’s death to Mrs. Strahan, and think I do myself honour, 
when I tell you that I read them with tears; but tears are neither 
to you nor to me of any farther use, when once the tribute of 
nature has been paid. The business of life summons us away from 
useless grief, anti calls us to the exercise of those virtues of which 
we are lamenting our deprivation. The greatest benefit which one 
friend can confer upon another, is to guard, and excite, and elevate, 
his virtues. This your mother will still perform, if you diligently 
preserve the memory of her life, and of her death: a life, so far as 
I can learn, useful, wise, and innocent; and a death resigned, peace¬ 
ful, and holy. I cannot forbear to mention, that neither reason nor 
revelation denies you to hope, that you may increase her happiness 
by obeying her precepts; and that she may, in her present state, 
look with pleasure upon every act of virtue to which her instruc¬ 
tions or example have contributed. Whether this be more than a 
pleasing dream, or a just opinion of separate spirits, is, indeed, of 
no great importance to us, when we consider ourselves as acting 
under the eye of God: yet, surely, there is something pleasing in 
the belief, that our separation from those whom we love is merely 
corporeal; and it may be a great incitement to virtuous friendship, 
if it can be made probable, that that union that has received the 
divine approbation shall continue to eternity. 

“There is one expiedient by which you may, in some degree, con¬ 
tinue her presence. If you write down minutely what you remem¬ 
ber of her from your earliest years, you will read it with great 
pleasure, and receive from it many hints of soothing recollection, 
when time shall remove her yet farther from you, and your grief 
shall be matured to veneration. To this, however painful for the 
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present, I cannot but advise you, as to a st^urce of comfort ana 
satisfaction in the time to come; for all comfon and all satisfaction 
is sincerely wished you by, dear Sir, 

“Your most obliged, most ol>edient, 

“And most humble servant, 

“Sam. Johnson.” 

The Rambler has increased in fame as in age. Soon after its first 
folio edition was concluded, it was published in six duodecimo 
volumes; * and its authour lived to see ten numerous editions of 
it in London, beside those of Ireland and Scotland. 

I profess myself to have ever entertained a profound veneration 
for the astonishing force and vivacity of mind, which the Rambler 
exhibits. That Johnson had penetration enough to see, and seeing 
would not disguise the general misery of man in this state of being, 
may have given rise to the superficial notion of his being too stern 
a philosopher. But men of reflection will be sensible that he has 
given a true representation of human existence, and that he has, 
at the same time, with a generous benevolence displayed every con¬ 
solation which our state affords us; not only those arising from the 
hopes of futurity, but such as may be attained in the immediate 
progress through life. He has not depressed the soul to despondency 
and indifference. He has every where inculcated study, labtiur, and 
exertion. Nay, he has shewn, in a very odious light, a man whose 
practice is to go about darkening the views of others, by perpetual 
complaints of evil, and awakening those considerations of danger 
and distress, which are, for the most part, lulled into a quiet ob¬ 
livion. This he has done very strongly in his character of Suspirius,* 
from which Goldsmith took that 01 Croaker, in his comedy of “The 
Good-natured Man,” as Johnson told me he acknowledged to him, 
and which is, indeed, very obvious. 

To point out the numerous subjects which the Rambler treats, 
with a dignity and perspicuity which are there united in a manner 
which we shall in vain look for anywhere else, would take up too 

» This Is not quite accurate. In the Gent. Mag. for Nov. i 7 S*i while the work 
was yet proceeding, is an advertisement, announcing that four volumes of the 
Rambler would speedily be published; and it i.s believed that they were pub¬ 
lished in the next month. The fifth and sixth volumes, with Ubles of contenU 
and translations of the mottos, were published in July 175^1 (the 

original publisher,) three months after the clo.se of the work. 

When the Rambler was collected into volumes, Johnson revised and cor- 
Kcted it throughout. Mr. Boswell was not aware of this circumstance, which 
has lately been discovered and accurately sUted by Mr. Alexander Chalmers 
in a new edition of these and various other periodical Essays, under the till* 
of “the British EssayisU.”—M.l 

»No. SS. 
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large a portion of my book, and would, I trust, be superfluous, con* 
sidering how universally those volumes are now disseminated. 
Even the most condensed and brilliant sentences which they con¬ 
tain, and which have very properly been selected under the name 
of “Beauties,” ^ are of considerable bulk. But I may shortly ob¬ 
serve, that the Rambler furnishes such an assemblage of discourses 
on practical religion and moral duty, of critical investigations, and 
allegorical and oriental tales, that no mind can be thought very 
deficient that has, by constant study and meditation, assimilated 
to itself all that may be found there. No. 7, written in Passion- 
week on abstraction and self-examination, and No. no, on peni¬ 
tence and the placability of the Divine Nature, cannot be too often 
read. No. 54, on the effect which the death of a friend should have 
upon us, though rather too dispiriting, may be occasionally very 
medicinal to the mind. Every one must suppose the writer to have 
been deeply impressed by a real scene; but he told me that was 
not the case; which shews how well his fancy could conduct him 
to the “house of mourning.” Some of these more solemn papers, 1 
doubt not, particularly attracted the notice of Dr. Young, the 
authour of “The Night Thoughts,” of whom my estimation is such, 
as to reckon his applause an honour even to Johnson. I have seen 
volumes of Dr. Young’s copy of the Rambler, in which he has 
marked the passages which he thought particularly excellent, by 
folding down a corner of the page; and such as he rated in a super- 
eminent degree are marked by double folds. I am sorry that some 
of the volumes are lost. Johnson was pleased when told of the 
minute attention with which Young had signified his approbation 
of his Essays. 

I will venture to say, that in no writings whatever can be found 
more bark and steel jor the mind, if I may use the expression; more 
that can brace and invigorate every manly and noble sentiment. 
No. 32 on patience, even under extreme misery, is wonderfully 
lofty, and as much above the rant of stoicism, as the Sun of Reve¬ 
lation is brighter than the twilight of Pagan philosophy. I never 
read the following sentence without feeling my frame thrill: “I 
think there is some reason for questioning whether the body and 
mind are not so proportioned, that the one can bear all which can 
be inflicted on the other; whether virtue cannot stand its ground 

* Dr. Johnson was pratificd by sceinR this selection, and wrote to Mr. Kears- 
!ey, bookseller in Fleet-street, the followinR note; 

“Mr. Johnson sends compliments to Mr. Kearsley, and bees the favour of 
seeinR him as soon as he can. Mr. Kearsley is desired to bring with him the 
last edition of what he has honoured with the name of Beauties. 

“M.ay 30,178a.’’ 
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as long as life, and whether a soul well principled will not be sooner 
separated than subdued.” 

Though instruction be the predominant purpose of the Rambler, 
yet it is enlivened with a considerable portion of amusement. Noth¬ 
ing can be more erroneous than the notion which some persons 
have entertained, that Johnson was tlien a retired authour, ig¬ 
norant of the world; and, of consequence, that he wrote only from 
his imagination, when he described characters and manners. He 
said to me, that before he wrote that work, he had been “running 
about the world,” as he expressed it, more than almost any body; 
and I have heard him relate, with much satisfaction, that st'veral 
of the characters in the Rambler were drawm so naturally, that 
when it first circulated in numbers, a club in one of the towns in 
Essex imagined themselves to be severally exhibited in it, and were 
much incensed against a person who, they suspected, had thus 
made them objects of publick notice; nor were they quieted till 
authentick assurance was given them, th;it the Rambler was written 
by a person who had never heard of any one of them. Some of the 
characters are believed to have been actually drawn from the life, 
particularly that of Prospero from Garrick,' who never entirely 
forgave its pointed satire. For instances of fertility of fancy, and 
accurate description of real life, I appt'al to No. iq, a man who 
wanders from one profession to another, with most plausible reason 
for every change: No. 34, female fastidiousness an<l timorous re¬ 
finement: No. 82, a V'irtuoso who has collected curiosities: No. 88, 
petty modes of entertaining a company, and conciliating kindness: 
No. 182, fortune-hunting: No. 194-195, a tutor’s account of the 
follies of his pupil: No. 197-198, legacy-hunting. He has given a 
spiecimen of his nice observation of the mere external tippearances 
of life, in the following passage in No. 179, against affectation, that 
frequent and most disgu.sting cjuality: “He that stands to con¬ 
template the crowds that fill the streets of a populous city, will see 
many passengers, who.se air and motions it will be rlifficult to be¬ 
hold without contempt and laughter; but if he examine what are 
the appearances that thus powerfully excite his risibility, he will 
find among them neither poverty nor disease, nor any involuntary 
or painful defect. The disposition to derision and insult, is awak' 
ened by the softness of foppery, the swell of insolence, the livcli- 

1 rTh.nt of C. ni iDVS in No. 2.1, from Proff'-'.or Col'-on, fsoe p. S4 of this vol.t 
and that of Ecpiicts in llic same paper, which, with many «)(hers, was doubt¬ 
less drawn from the life. Kcphc'es, I once thouiiht, mi^ht have been intended 
to represent either Lord Chesterfield or Soame Jenyn«: but Mr. Binflley, with 
more probability, thinks, that Gcorcc Bubb Dodinjtlon, who was remarkable 
for the homeliness of his person, and the finery of his dress, was the person 
meant under that character.—M.J 
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ness of levity, or the solemnity of grandeur; by the sprightly trip, 
the stately stalk, the formal strut, and the lofty mien; by gestures 
intended to catch the eye, and by looks elaborately formed as evi¬ 
dences of importance.” 

Every page of the Rambler shews a mind teeming with classical 
allusion and pc^tical imagery: illustrations from other writers are, 
upon all occasions, so ready, and mingle so easily in his periods, 
that the whole appears of one uniform vivid texture. 

The style of this work has been censured by some shallow 
criticks as involved and turgid, and abounding with antiquated 
and hard words. So ill-founded is the first part of this objection, 
that I will challenge all who may honour this book with a perusal, 
to point out any English writer whose language conveys his mean¬ 
ing with equal force and perspicuity. It must, indeed, be allowed, 
that the structure of his sentences is expanded, and often has some¬ 
what of the inversion of Latin; and that he delighted to express 
familiar thoughts in philosophical language; being in this the re¬ 
verse of Socrates, who, it is said, reduced philosophy to the sim¬ 
plicity of common^life. But let us attend to what he himself says 
in his concluding paper: “When common words were less pleasing 
to the ear, or less distinct in their signification, I have familiarised 
the terms of philosophy, by applying them to popular ideas.” ^ 
And, as to the second part of this objection, upon a late careful 
revision of the work, I can with confidence say, that it is amazing 
how few of those words, for which it has been unjustly character¬ 
ised, are actually to be found in it; I am sure, not the proportion 
of one to each paper. This idle charge has been echoed from one 
babbler to another, who have confounded Johnson’s Essays with 
Johnson’s Dictionary; and because he thought it right in a Lexicon 
of our language to collect many words which had fallen into disuse, 
but were supported by great authorities, it has been imagined that 
all of these have been interwoven into his own compositions. That 
some of them have been adopted by him unnecessarily, may, per¬ 
haps, be allowed; but, in general they are evidently an advantage, 
for without them his stately ideas would be confined and cramped. 
“He that thinks with more extent than another, will want words 
of larger meaning.” =* He once told me, that he had formed his style 
upon that of Sir William Temple, and upon Chambers’s Proposal 
for his Dictionary.® He certainly was mistaken; or if he imagined 

» Vet his style did not escape the harmless shafts of pleasant humour; for 
the ingenious Bonnell Thornton published a mock Rambler in the Drur>'-lane 
Journal. 

• Idler, No. 70. 

* [The paper here alluded to was, I believe, Chambers's Proposal for a 
second and improved edition of his Dictionary, which, I think, appear^ in 
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at first that he was imitating Temple, he was very unsuccessful,’ 
for nothing can be more unlike than the simplicity of Temple, and 
the richness of Johnson. Their styles differ as plain cloth and bro¬ 
cade. Temple, indeed, seems equally erroneous in supposing that 
he himself had formed his style upon Sandys’s View of the State of 
Religion in the Western parts of the World. 

The style of Jonnson was, undoubtedly, much formed upon that 
of the great writers in the last century, Hooker, Bacon, Sandeison, 
Hakewell, and others; those “Gi.\nts,” as they were well ch.irac- 
terised by a great Personage, whose authority, were I to name 
him, would stamp a reverence on the opinion. 

We may, with the utmost propriety, apply to his learned style 
that passage of Horace, a part of which he has taken as the motto 
to his Dictionary: 

"Cum tabulis animum censoris sumet honfsii; 

Audehil quacumque parum splrndoris knhrbunt 
Et sine pondtre erunl, et konore indigna ferentur, 

Verba movere loco, quamvis invita recedant, 

Et versentur adhuc intra penetralia Vesta. 

Obscurata din populo bonus eruet, atque 
Proferet in lucent speciosa vorabula rerum, 

Qua priscis memorata Catonibus atque. Cethegis, 

Nunc situs injormis premit el drser:a velustas: 

Adsciscet nova, qua genitor produxrrit usus: 

Vekemens, et liquidus, puroque simillimus amni, 

Fundet opes Laliumque beabit divite lingua." “ 

To so great a master of thinking, to one of such vast and various 
knowledge as Johnson, might have been allowed a liberal indulgence 
of that licence which Ilorace claims in another place: 

"- Si fortd neceste est 

Indiciis monstrare recentibus abdita rerum, 

Fingere cinctutis »fo« exaudita Cethegis 
Continget, dabiturque Ucentia sumpia pudenter: 

Et nova fictaque nuper habebunt verba fidem, si 
Graco jonte cadant, parci detorta. Quid autem 

1738. This Proposal was probably in circulation in 1737, when Johnson fust 
came to London.—M.] 

^ (The authour appears to me to have misunderstood Johnson in this in¬ 
stance. He did not, I conceive, mean to say, that, when he first beRan to 
write, he made Sir William Temple his model, with a view to form a style 
that should resemble his in all its parts; but that he formed his style on 
that of Temple and others; by taking from each those rbameteristic ex¬ 
cellencies which were most worthy of imitation.—See this matter further 
explained under April 9, 177S; where, in a conversation at Sir Joshua 
Reynolds’s, Johnson himself mentions the particular improvements whirh 
Temple made in the English style. These, doubtless, were the objects of his 
imitation, so far as that writer was his model.—M.] 

* Horat. Epist. Lib. ii. Epist. ii. 
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And you, Malone, to critick learning dear, 

Correct and elegant, refin’d though clear. 

By stud> ing him, acquir'd that classick taste. 

Which high in Shakspeare’s fane thy statue plac’d. 

Near Johnson Steevens stands, on srcnick ground, 

Acute, laborious, fertile, and profound. 

Ingenious Hawkeswortu to this school we owe. 

And scarce the pupil from the tutor know. 

Here early parts accomplish’d Jonfs sublimes. 

And science blends W'ith Asia’s lofty rhymes: 

Harmonious Jones! who in his splendid strains 
Sings Camdeo’s sports, on Agra’s flowery plains, 

In Hindu fictions while we fondly tr.tce 
Love and the Muses, deck’d with Attick grace. 

Amid these names can Boswei.i. bo forgot. 

Scarce by North Britons now esteem’d a Scot? ^ 

Who to the sage devoted from his youth. 

Imbib’d from him the sacred love of truth; 

The keen research, the exercise of mind. 

And that best art, the art to know mankind.— 

Nor was his energy confin’d alone 
To fricnd.s around his philosuphick throne; 

Its influence wide improv’d our letter’d isle, 

And lucid vigour mark’d the general style: 

As Nile’s proud waves, swoln from their oozy bed, 

First o’er the neighbouring meads majestick spread; 

Till gathering force, they more and more expand, 

And with new virtue fertilise the land.” 

Johnson’s language, however, must l)e allowed to be too mascu* 
line for the delicate gentleness of female writing. His ladies, there¬ 
fore, seem strangely formal, even to ridicule; and are well de¬ 
nominated by the names which he has given them, as Misella, 
Zozima, Properantia, Rhodoclia. 

It has of late been the fashion to compare the style of Addison 
and Johnson, .and to depreciate, I think, very unjustly, the style 
of Addison as nerveless and feeble, because it has not the strength 
and energy of that of Johnson. Their prose may be balanced like 
the poetry of Dryden and Pope. Both arc c.xcellent, though in dif¬ 
ferent ways. Addi.son writes with the ease of a gentleman. ULs 

^ The following r I^'-crv.ilion in Mr. Roswell’s Journal of a Tour to the 
Hebrides m.iy suffui ntly account for that Gentleman’s bring “now warrely 
esteemed a Scot” by many of his countrymen: “If he fDr Johnson) was 
particularly prejudiced agaim-t the Scots, it was Ix'causc they W'crc more in 
his way; because he thought their success in Kncland rather exceeded the due 
proportion of their real merit; and because he could not but see in them that 
nationality which, I believe, no lilieral-minded Scotchman will deny.” Mr. 
Boswell, indeed, i« so fr^c from national prejudices, that he might with equal 
propriety have been described as— 

“Scarce by South Britons now esteem'd a Scot.” 

—Courtenay. 
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esteemed a Scot” by many of his countrymen: “If he fDr Johnson) was 
particularly prejudiced agaim-t the Scots, it was Ix'causc they W'crc more in 
his way; because he thought their success in Kncland rather exceeded the due 
proportion of their real merit; and because he could not but see in them that 
nationality which, I believe, no lilieral-minded Scotchman will deny.” Mr. 
Boswell, indeed, i« so fr^c from national prejudices, that he might with equal 
propriety have been described as— 

“Scarce by South Britons now esteem'd a Scot.” 

—Courtenay. 
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^at Johnson thus described him to Mr. Malone: “Sir, he lived 
in London, and hung loose upon society.” ^ The concluding paper 
of his Rambler is at once dignified and pathetick. I cannot, hoW' 
ever, but wish, that he had not ended it with an unnecessary Greek 
verse, translated * also into an English couplet. It is too much like 
the conceit of those dramatick poets, who used to conclude each 
act with a rhyme; and the expression in the first line of his couplet, 
^‘Celestial powers,*' though proper in Pagan poetry, is ill suited to 
Christianity, with “a conformity” to which he consoles himself. 
How much better would it have been, to have ended with the 
prose sentence ‘T shall never envy the honours wliich wit and 
learning obtain in any other cause, if I can be numl)cred atnong 
the writers who have given ardour to virtue, and confidence to 
truth.” 

His friend, Dr. Birch, being now engaged in preparing an edition 
of Raleigh’s smaller pieces. Dr. Johnson wrote the following letter 
to that gentleman: 

To Dr. Birch. 

“sir, Gough-squarc, May 12, 1750. 

“Know'ing that you are now preparing to favour the publick 
with a new edition of Raleigh’s miscellaneous pieces, I have taken 
the liberty to send you a Alanuscript, which fell by chance W'ithin 
my notice. I perceive no proofs of forgery in my examination of it; 
and the owner tells me, that he has heard, the hand-writing is Sir 
Walter’s. If you should find reason to conclude it genuine, it will 
be a kindness to the owner, a blind person,® to recommend i* to 
the booksellers. I am, Sir, 

“Vour most humble servant, 

“Sam. Johnson.” 

His just abhorrence of Milton’s political notions was ever strong. 
But this did not prevent his warm admiration of Milton's great 
poetical merit, to which he has done illustrious justice, beyond all 
who have written upon the subject. And this year he not only 

^ [In the Gentleman's Mapazinc for October, 1752, p. 468, he is styled “the 
Rev. Francis Lewis, of Chiswick.’’ The late Lord M.icartncy, while he resided 
at Chiswick, at my request, made some inquiry concerning him at that place, 
but no intelligence was obtained. 

The translations of the mottos supplied by Mr. Klphiaston, appeared first 
in the Edinburgh edition of the Rambler, anrl in some instances were revised 
and improved, probably by Johnson, before they were inserted in the London 
octavo edition. The translations of the mottos affixed to the first thirty num¬ 
bers of the Rambler, were published, from the Edinburgh edition, in the 
Gentleman’s Magazine for September, 1750, before the work was collected int* 
volumes.—M.l 

* fNot in the original edition, in folio.—M.l 

9 Mrs. Wiiliuns is probably the person meant. 
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wrote a Prologue, which was spoken by Mr. Garrick before the 
acting of Comus at Drury-lane theatre, for the benefit of Milton’s 
grand-daughter, but took a very zealous interest in the success 
of the charity. On the day preceding the performance, he published 
the following letter in the “General Advertiser,” addressed to the 
printer of that paper; 

“sir, 

“That a certain degree of reputation is acquired merely by 
approving the works of genius, and testifying a regard to the 
memory of authours, is a truth too evident to be denied; and 
therefore to ensure a participation of fame with a celebrated poet, 
many, who would, perhaps, have contributed to starve him when 
alive, have heaped expensive pageants upon his grave.^ 

“It must, indeed, be confessed, that this method of becoming 
known to posterity with honour, is peculiar to the great, or at 
least to the wealthy; but an opportunity now offers for almost 
every individual to secure the praise of paying a just regard to the 
illustrious dead, united with the pleasure of doing good to the 
living. To assist industrious indigence, struggling with distress and 
debilitated by age, is a display of virtue, and an acquisition of 
happiness and honour. 

“Whoever, then, would be thought capable of pleasure in read¬ 
ing the works of our incomparable Milton, and not so destitute of 
gratitude as to refuse to lay out a trifle in rational and elegant 
entertainment, for the benefit of his living remains, for the exercise 
of their own virtue, the increase of their reputation, and the pleas¬ 
ing consciousness of doing good, should appear at Drury-lane 
theatre to-morrow', April s, when Comus will be performed for the 
benefit of Mrs. Kli/abeth Foster, grand-daughter to the authour,- 
and the only surviving branch of his family. 

“N.U. There will be a new prologue on the occasion, written by 
the authour of Irene, and spoken by Mr. Garrick; and, by par¬ 
ticular desire, there will be added to the Masque a dramatick satire, 
called Lethe, in which Mr. Garrick will perform.” 

In 1751 we are to consider him as carrying on both his Diction¬ 
ary and Rambler. Itut he also wrote “The Life of Cheynel,” * in 
the miscellany called “The Student;” and the Reverend Dr. Doug¬ 
las having with uncommon acuteness clearly detected a gross 
forgery and imposition upon the publick by William Lauder, a 
Scotch schoolmaster, who had, with equal impudence and in¬ 
genuity, represented Milton as a plagiary from certain modern 

1 rAlluding probably to Mr. Auditor Benson. See the Dunciad, b. iv.—M.l 

3 [Mrs. Elizabeth Foster died May 9, 1754.—.A. Chalmess.] 
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Latin poets, Johnson, who had been so far imposed upon as to 
furnish a Preface and Postscript to his work, now dictated a letter 
for Lauder, addressed to Dr. Douglas, acknowledging his fraud in 
terms of suitable contrition.^ 

This extraordinary attempt of Lauder was no sudden effort. 
He had brooded over it for many years: and to this hour it is 
uncertain what his principal motive was, unless it were a vain 
notion of his superiority, in being able, by whatever means, to 
deceive mankind. To effect this, he produced certain passages from 
Grotius, Masenius, and others, which had a faint resemblance to 
some parts of the “Paradise Lost.” In these he interpolated some 
fragments of Hog’s Latin translation of that poem, alledging that 
the mass thus fabricated was the archetype from which Milton 
copied. These fabrications he published from time to time in the 
Gentleman’s Magazine; and, exulting in his fancied success, he in 
1750 ventured to collect them into a pamphlet, entitled “;\n 
Essay on Milton’s L^se and Imitation of the ^loderns in his Para¬ 
dise Lost.” To this pamphlet Johnson wrote a Preface, in full 
persuasion of Lauder’s honesty, and a Posteript recommending, 
in the most persuasive terms, a subscription for the relief of a 
grand-daughter of Milton, of whom he thus speaks: “It is yet in 
the power of a great people to reward the poet whose name they 
boast, and from their alliance to whose genius they claim some 
kind of superiority to every other nation of the earth; that poet, 
whose works may possibly be read when every other monument of 
British greatness shall be obliterated; to reward him, not with 

1 Lest there should be any person, at any future period, absurd enough to 
suspect that Johnson was a partaker in Lauder's fraud, or had any knowl- 
edee of it, when he assisted him with his masterly pen, it is profK-r here to 
quote the words of iJr. Douclas, now Bishop of Salisbury, at the time when 
he detected the imposition. “It is to be hoped, nay it is expected, that the 
tIeRant and nervous writer, whose judicious sentiments and inimitable sty'e 
point out the authour of Lauder’s Preface and postsiript, will no loncer allow 
one to plume himsrlj with kis jeothers, who aptK-areth so little to deserve assist¬ 
ance; an assistance which I am pcr-uatled would never have been communi¬ 
cated, had there been the least suspicion of those facts which I have Ix’cn the 
instrument of conveyint; to the w'orld in these sheets ’’ Milton no PhiKiary, 2d. 
edit. p. 78. And his Lordship has been pleased now to authorise me to say, in 
the strongest manner, that there is no ground whatever for any unfavourable 
reflection against Dr. Johnson, who expressed the strongest indignation against 
Lauder. 

(Lauder renewed his attempts on Milton’s character in 1754, in a pamphlet 
entitled, “The Grand Impostor detected, or Milton convicted of forgery against 
King Charles I;”—which was reviewed, probably by Johnson, in the Gent. 
Mag. 1754, p. Q7.— A. Chalmxrs.I 

[Lauder afterwards went to Barbadoes, where he died very miserably about 
the year 1771.—M.I 
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pictures or with medals, which, if he sees, he sees with contempt, 
but with tokens of gratitude, which he, perhaps, may even now con¬ 
sider as not unworthy the regard of an immortal spirit.” Surely this 
is inconsistent with “enmity towards Milton,” which Sir John 
Hawkins imputes to Johnson upon this occasion, adding, “I could 
all along observe that Johnson seemed to approve not only of the 
design, but of the argument; and seemed to exult in a persuasion, 
that the reputation of Milton was likely to suffer by this discovery. 
That he was not privy to the imposture, I am well persuaded; that 
he wished well to the argument, may be inferred from the Preface, 
which indubitably was written by Johnson.” Is it possible for any 
man of clear judgement to suppose that Johnson, who so nobly 
praised the poetical excellence of Milton in a Postscript to this 
very “discovery,” as he then supposed it, could, at the same time, 
exult in a persuasion that the great poet’s reputation was likely 
to suffer by it? This is an inconsistency of which Johnson was 
incapable; nor can any thing more be fairly inferred from the 
Preface, than that Johnson, who was alil:e distinguished for ardent 
curiosity and love of truth, was pleased with an investigation by 
which both were gratified. That he was actuated by these motives, 
and certainly by no unworthy desire to depreciate our great epick 
poet, is evident from his own words; for, after mentioning the 
general zeal of men of genius and literature, “to advance the 
honour, and distinguish the beauties of Paradise Lost,” he says, 
“Among the inquiries to which this ardour of criticism has naturally 
given occasion, none is more obscure in itself, or more worthy of 
rational curiosity, than a retrospect of the progress of this mighty 
genius in the construction of his work; a view of the fabrick 
gradually rising, perhaps, from small beginnings, till its founda¬ 
tion rests in the centre, and its turrets sparkle in the skies; to 
trace back the structure through all its varieties, to the simplicity 
of its first plan; to find what was first projected, whence the 
scheme was taken, how it was improved, by what assistance it 
was executed, and from what stores the materials were collected; 
whether its founder dug them from the quarries of Nature, or 
demolished other buildings to embellish his own.” ‘—Is this the 
language of one who wished to blast the laurels of Milton? 

Though Johnson’s circumstances were at this time far from 
being easy, his humane and charitable disposition was constantly 
exerting itself. Mrs. Anna Williams, daughter of a very ingenious 
Welsh physician, and a woman of more than ordinary talents and 

[“Proposals (written evidently by Johnsun) for piintini; the Adamus 
Exul of Grotius, with a Translation and Notes by Wm. Lauder, AJM.*’ Gent. 
Mac. 1747. vol. 17. p. 404-—M.] 
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literature, having come to London in hopes of being cured of 
a cataract in both her eyes, which afterwards ended in total blind* 
ness, was kindly received as a constant visitor at his house while 
Mrs. Johnson lived; and, after her death, having come under his 
roof in order to have an operation upon her eyes performed with 
more comfort to her than in lodgings, she had an apartment from 
him during the rest of her life, at all times when he had a house. 

In 1752 he was almost entirely occupied with his Dictionary. 
The last paper of his Rambler was published March 2,* this year; 
after which, there was a cessation for some time of any exertion 
of his talents as an essayist. But, in the same year, Dr. Hawkes- 
worth, who was his warm admirer, and a studious imitator of his 
style, and then lived in great intimacy with him, began a periodi¬ 
cal paper, entitled, “The Adventurer,” in connection with other 
gentlemen, one of v/hom was Johnson’s much-loved friend, Df. 
Bathurst; and, without doubt, they received many valuable hints 
from his conversation, most of his friends having been so assisted 
in the course of their works. 

That there should be a suspension of his literary labours during 
a part of the year 1752, will not seem strange, when it is con¬ 
sidered that soon after closing his Rambler, he suffered the loss 
which there can be no doubt, affected him with the deepest dis¬ 
tress. For on the 17th of March, O. S., his wife died. Why Sir 
John Hawkins should unwarrantably take upon him even to sup¬ 
pose that Johnson’s fondness for her was dissembled (meaning 
simulated or assumed,) and to assert, that if it was not the case, 
“it was a lesson he had learned by rote,” I cannot conceive; unless 
it proceeded from a want of similar feelings in his own breast. To 
argue from her being much older than Johnson, or any other 
circumstances, that he could not really love her, is absurd; for 
love is not a subject of reasoning, but of feeling, and therefore 
there are no common principles upon which one can persuade an¬ 
other concerning it. Every man feels for himself, and knows how 
he is affected by particular qualities in the person he admires, the 

> [Here the author’s memory him, for, according to the account given 
in a former page, (sec p. 117,) wc should here read March 17; but in truth, 
as has been already observed, the Rambler closed on Saturday the fourteenth 
of March; at which time Mrs, Johnvm was near her end, for she died on 
the following Tuesday, March 17. Had the concluding paper of that work 
been written on the day of her death, it would have been still more extraordi¬ 
nary than it is, con.sidering the extreme grief into which the author was 
plunged by that event.—The melancholy cast of that concluding essay is 
sufficiently accounted for by the situation of Mrs. Johnson at the time it was 
written; and her death thsee days afterwards put an end to the Paper.—M.l 
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Impressions of which are too minute and delicate to be substan¬ 
tiated in language. 

The following very solemn and affecting prayer was found after 
Dr. Johnson’s decease, by his servant, Mr. Francis Barber, who 
delivered it to my worthy friend the Reverend Mr. Strahan, Vicar 
of Islington, who at my earnest request has obligingly favoured 
me with a copy of it, which he and I compared with the original. 
I present it to the world as an undoubted proof of a circumstance 
in the character of my illustrious friend, which, though some 
whose hard minds I never shall envy, may attack as superstitious, 
will I am sure endear him more to numbers of good men. I have 
an additional, and that a personal motive for presenting it, because 
it sanctions what I myself have always maintained and am fond 
to indulge: 

“April 26, 1752, being after 12 
at Night of the 2Sth. 

“O Lordl Governor of heaven and earth, in whose hands are 
embodied and departed Spirits, if thou hast ordained the 
Souls of the Dead to minister to the Living, and appointed my 
departed Wife to have care of me, grant that 1 may enjoy the 
good effects of her attention and ministration, whether exercised 
by appearance, impulses, dreams, or in any other manner agreeable 
to thy Government. P'orgive my presumption, enlighten my igno¬ 
rance, and however meaner agents are employed, grant me the 
blessed influences of thy holy Spirit, through Jesus Christ our 
Lord. Amen.” 

What actually followed upon this most interesting piece of 
devotion by Johnson, we are not informed; but I, whom it has 
pleased God to afflict in a similar manner to that which occasioned 
it, have certain experience of benignant communication by dreams. 

That his love for his wife was of the most ardent kind, and, 
during the long period of fifty years, was unimpaired by the lapse 
of time, is evident from various passages in the series of his Prayers 
and Meditations, published by the Reverend Mr. Strahan, as well 
as from other memorials, two of which I select, as strongly mark¬ 
ing the tenderness and sensibility of his mind. 

“March 28, 1753. I kept this day as the anniversary of my 
Tetty’s death, with prayer and tears in the morning. In the eve¬ 
ning I prayed for her conditionally, if it were lawful.” 

“.April 23, 1753 .1 know not whether I do not too much indulge 
the vain longings of affection; but I hoi>e they intenerate my 
heart, and that when I die like my Tetty, this affection will be 
acknowledged in a happy interview, and that in the mean time 
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I am incited by it to piety. I will, however, not deviate too much 
from common and received methods of devotion.’’ 

Her wedding-ring, when she became his wife, was, after her 
death, preserved by him, as long as he lived, with an affectionate 
care, in a little round wooden box, in the inside id which he ]xasted 
a slip of paper, thus inscribed by him in fair characters, as follows: 

••F.hcul 
Eliz. Johnson, 

Nupla Jul. q° 1736, 

Mortuii, t'hi u! 

Mart. 17 “ 1752 .” 

After his death, Mr, Francis Barber, his faithful servant, and 
residuary legatee, offered this memorial of tenderness to Mrs. 
Lucy Porter, Mrs. Johnson’s daughter; but she having declined to 
accept of it, he had it enamelled as a mourning ring for his old 
master, and presented it to his wife, Mrs. Hari)er, who now has it. 

The state of mind in which a man must lie ui>on the <lrath of 
a woman whom he sincerely loves, had been in his contemplation 
for many years before. In his Ikknk, we find the following fervent 
and tender speech of Demetrius, addressed to his Aspa.sia: 

“From tho'-e I>riKiit regions of flfrn.il day, 

Where now thou -hinVt anion;;'-! thy fellow saints, 

Array'd in p.iri-r lij.'lit, look down on me! 

In p!e.»-inu vi'ions and assuasivc dreams, 

O! sooth my '-oul, and Ic.arh me how to lose lliee.” 

1 have, indeed, been told Iiy Mrs. Desmoulins, who, before her 
marriage, lived for some time with Mrs. Johnson at Hampstead, 
that she indulged herself in country air and nice living, at an un¬ 
suitable expence, while her husband was drudging in the smoke 
of I^ondon, and that she by no means treateil him with that com¬ 
placency which is the most engaging quality in a wife. But all this 
is perfectly compatible with his fondness for her, especially when 
it is rernemlx'red that he had a high opinion of her undcrsUinding, 
and that the impressions which her beauty, real or imaginary, had 
originally made upon his fancy, being continued by habit, had 
not been effaced, though she herself was doubtless much altered 
for the worse. The dreadful shock f)f separation took place in the 
night; and he immediately di.'^patched a letter to his friend, the 
Reverend Dr. Taylor, which, as Taylor told me, expre.ssed grief in 
the strongest r.ianiier he had ever read; so that it is much to be 
regretted it has not been preserved.’ 1 he letter was brought to Dr. 

> fin the Gentleman’.s Mapazme tor February, 1794, Ip. 100,) wan printrfl 
a letter pretending to be that wrif'-n b’’ Johnson on the death of his wife 
But it is merely a transcriot of the 41st number of “The Idler,” on the death 
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Taylor, at his house in the Cloysters, Westminster, about three 
in the morning; and as it signified an earnest desire to see him, 
he got up, and went to Johnson as soon as he was dressed, and 
found him in tears and in extreme agitation. After being a little 
while together, Johnson requested him to join with him in prayer. 
He then prayed extempore, as did Dr. Taylor; and thus by means 
of that piety which was ever his primary object, his troubled mind 
was, in some degree, soothed and composed. 

The next day he wrote as follows: 

“To THE Reverend Dr. Taylor. 

“dear sir, 

“IxJt me have your company and instruction. Do not live 
away from me. My distress is great. 

“Pray desire Mrs. Taylor to inform me what mourning I should 
buy for my mother and Miss Porter, and bring a note in writing 
with you. 

“Remember me in your prayers, for vain is the help of man. 

“I am, dear Sir, &c. 

“Sam. Johnson.” 

"March i8, 1752.” 

'I'hat his sufferings upon the death of his wife were severe, 
beyond what are commonly endured, I have no doubt, from the 
information of many who were then about him, to none of whom 
I give more credit than to Mr. Francis Parber, his faithful negro 
servant,' who came into his family about a fortnight after the 
dismal event. These sufferings were aggravated by the melancholy 
inherent in his constitution; and although he probably was not 
oftener in the wrong than she was, in the little disagreements 
which sometimes troubled his married state, during which, he 
owned to me, that the gloomy irritability of his existence was 
more painful to him than ever, he might very naturally, after 

of a friend. A fictitious date, March 17,1751, 0 . S., was added by some person, 
previously to this paper’s bcinR sent to the publisher of that miscellany, to 
give a colour to this deception.—M.l 

1 Francis Barber was born in J.amaica, and was brought to England in 1750 
by Colonel Bathurst, father of Johnson’s very intimate friend. Dr. Bathurst. 
He was sent, for some time, to the Reverend Mr. Jackson’s school, at Barton, 
in Yorkshire. The Colonel by his will left him his frecd '.m, and Dr. Bathurst 
was willing that he should enter into Johnson’s service, in which he continued 
from 1752 till Johnson’s death, with the •■xception of two intervals; in one of 
which, upon some difference with his m.nstcr, he went and served an apothe¬ 
cary in Cheapside, but still visited Dr. Johnson occasionally; in another, he 
took a fancy to go to sea. Part of the time, indeed, he was, by the kindness 
of his master, at a school in Northamptonshire, that he might have the ad¬ 
vantage of some learning. So early, and so lading a connection was there 
between Dr. Johnson and this humble friend. 
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her death, be tenderly disposed to charge himself with slight 
omissions and offences, the sense of which would give him much 
uneasiness.^ Accordingly we find, about a year after her decease, 
that he thus addressed the Supreme Being: "O Lord, who givest 
the grace of repentance, and hearest the prayers of the penitent, 
grant that by true contrition I may obtain forgiveness of all the 
sins committed, and of all duties neglected, in my union with the 
wife whom thou hast taken from me; for the neglect of joint devo¬ 
tion, patient exhortation, and mild instruction.” ~ The kindness 
of his heart, notwithstanding the impetuosity of his temper, is well 
known to his friends; and I cannot trace the smallest foundation 
for the following dark and uncharitable assertion by Sir John 
Hawkins: “The apparition of his departed wife was altogether 
of the terrifick kind, and hardly afforded him a hope that she was 
in a state of happiness.” ® That he, in conformity with the opinion 
of many of the most able, learned, and pious C'hristians in all 
ages, supposed that there was a middle state after death, previous 
to the time at which departed souls are finally received to eternal 
felicity, appears, I think, unquestionably from his devotions: * 
“And, O Lord, so far as it may be lawful in me, I commend to thy 
fatherly goodness the soul 0} my departed wije; beseeching thee 
to grant her whatever is best in her present state, and finally to 
receive her to eternal happiness” * But this state has not been 
looked u{K)n with horrour, but only as less gracious. 

He deposited the remains of Mrs. Johnson in the Church of 
Bromley in Kent,® to which he was probably led by the residence 
of his friend Hawkesworth at that place. The funeral sermon which 

1 fSce his beautiful and affcctinK Rambler, No. 54.—M.l 

2 Prayers and Meditations, p. ig. 

® Hawkins’s Life of Johnson, p. 316. 

* [It docs not appear that Johnson was fully persuaded that there w.is a 
middle state: his prayers bein',; only conditional, i.e. if such a state cxbted. M 1 

* Prayers and Meditations, p. 20. 

® [A few months before his death, Johnson honoured her memory by the 
following epitaph, which was inscribed on her tombstone, in the church of 
Bromley: 

Hie conduntur rcliquia: 

ELIZABETHcK 
Antiqua JarvLsiorum Rente, 

Peatlinga:, apud Leicestricnscs, ort*; 

Formos.'c, cultae, inReniosx, pi.'c; 

Uxoris, primis nuptiis, HKNRia Porter, 

Sccundis, Samtej-is Joii.vson: 

Qui multum amatam, diuque defletam 
Hoc lapidc rontexit. 

Obiit Londlnl, Mensc Mart. 

A.D. MDCCLII. 
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he composed for her, which was never preached, but having been 
given to Dr. Taylor, has been published since his death, is a 
performance of uncommon excellence, and full of rational and 
pious comfort to such as are depressed by that severe affliction 
which Johnson felt when he wrote it. When it is considered that 
it was written in such an agitation of mind, and in the short inter¬ 
val between her death and burial, it cannot be read without 
wonder. 

From Mr. Francis Barber I have had the following authentick 
and artless account of the situation in which he found him recently 
after his wife’s death: “He was in great affliction. Mrs. Williams 
was then living in his house, which was in Gough-square. He was 
busy with the IJictionary. Mr. Shiels, and some others of the gen¬ 
tlemen who had formerly written for him, used to come about 
him. He had then little for himself, but frequently sent money 
to Mr. Shiels when in distress. The friends who visited him at 
that time, were chiefly Dr. Bathurst,‘ and Mr. Diamond, an 
apothecary in Cork-street, Burlington-gardens, with whom he and 
Mrs. Williams generally dined every Sunday. There was a talk 
of his going to Iceland with him, which would probably have 
happened, had he lived. There was also Mr. Cave, Dr. Hawkes- 
worth, Mr. Ryland, merchant on Tower-hill, Mrs. Masters, the 
poetess, who lived with Mr. Cave, Mrs. Carter, and sometime? 
Mrs. Macaulay; also, Mrs. Gardiner, wife of a tallow-chandlei 
Dll Snow-hill, not in the learned way, but a worthy good woman; 
Mr. (now Sir Joshua) Reynolds; Mr. Miller. Mr. Dodsley, Mr. 
Bouquet, Mr. Payne, of Paternoster-row, booksellers; Mr. Strahan, 
the printer; the Earl of Orrery, Lord Southwell, Mr. Garrick.” 

Many arc, no doubt, omitted in this c.italogue of his friends, 
and in particular, his humble friend Mr. Robert Levet. an obscure 
practiscr in physick amongst the lower people, his fees being some¬ 
times very small sums, sometimes whatever provisions his patients 
could afford him; but of such extensive practice in that way, that 
Mrs. Williams has told me, his walk was from Houndsditch to 
Marylebone. It ap[)ears from Johnsondiary, that their ac¬ 
quaintance commenced about the year 1746; and such was John¬ 
son’s predilection for him, and fanciful estimation of his moderate 

* Dr. Rnthurst, though ."i physician of no inconsiderable merit, had not the 
good fortune to get much practice in London. He w’as, therefore, willing to 
accept of employment abroad, and, to the regret of all who knew him, fell 
B sacrifice to the destructive climate, in the expedition against the Havannah. 
Mr. Langton recollects the following passage in a letter from Dr. Johnson to 
Mr. Beauclerk; “The Havannah is taken;— a conquest too dearly obtained; 
for« Bathurst died before it. 

*Vix Prjamux tanti totaqiie Troja fuit.’” 
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abilities, -that I have heard him say he should not be satisiiovl, 
though attended by all the College of Physicians, unless he had 
Mr. Levet with him. Ever since I was acquainted with Dr. Johnson, 
and many years before, as I have been assured by those who knew 
him earlier, Mr. Levet had an apartment in his house, or his 
chambers, and waited upon him every morning, through the whole 
course of his late and tedious breakfast. He was of a strange 
grotesque appearance, stiff and formal in his manner, and seldom 
said a word while any company was present.’ 

The circle of his friends, indeed, at this time was extensive and 
various, far beyond what has been generally imagined. 'I'o trace his 
acquaintance with each particular person, if it could be done, 
would be a task, of which the labour would not be repaid by the 
advantage. But exceptions are to be made; one of which must be 
a friend so eminent as Sir Joshua Reynolds, who was truly bis 
dulce decus, and with whom he maintained an uninterrupted inti¬ 
macy to the last hour of his life. When Johnson lived in Castle- 
street, Cavendish-square, he used frequently to visit two la<iies 
who lived opposite to him. Miss Cotterells, daughters of Admiral 
Cotterell. Reynolds used also to visit there, and thus they met. 
Mr. Reynolds, as I have observed above, had, from the first rearl- 
ing of his Life of Savage, conceived a very high admiration of 
Johnson’s powers of writing, flis conversjilion no lc.ss delighted 
him; and he cultivated his acquaintance with the laudable zeai 
of one who was ambitious of general improvement. Sir Joshua 
indeed, was lucky enough at their very first meeting to make a 
remark, which was so much above the commonplace style of con¬ 
versation, that Johnson at once perceived that Reynolds had the 
habit of thinking for himself. The ladies were regretting the death 
of a friend, to whom they owed great obligations; ujxin which 
Reynolds observed, “You have however, the comfort of beiiv; 
relieved from a burthen of gratitude.” They were shocked a little 
at this alleviating suggestion, as too selfish; but Johnson de 
fended it in his clear and forcible manner, and was much pleased 
with the mind, the fair view of human nature,^ which is exhibited, 
like some of the reflections of Rochefoucauld. The consequence 
was, that he went home with Reynolds, and supped with him. 

Sir Joshua told me a pleasant characteristical anecdote of John- 

1 r.4 more particular account of this person may be found in the Gentleman’* 
Magazine for February 1785. It oriuinally appeared in the St James's Chron¬ 
icle, and, I believe, was written by the late Gcorjfc Steevens. —M.I 

z f Johnson himself has a ^mtiment somewhat similar in his 87th Rambler: 
“There arc minds so imp.atient of inferiority, that their gratitude is a species 
of revenge, and they return benefits; not because recompence is 9 pleasure, but 
because obligation is a pain.”—J. Boswkll.J 
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son about the time of their first acquaintance. When they were 
one evening together at the Miss Cotterells’, the then Duchess of 
Argyle and another lady of high rank came in. Johnson thinking 
that the Miss Cotterells were too much engrossed by them, and 
that he and his friend were neglected, as low company of whom 
they were somewhat ashamed, grew angry; and resolving to shock 
their supposed pride, by making their great visitors imagine that 
his friend and he were low indeed, he addressed himself in a low 
tone to Mr. Reynolds, saying, “How much do you think you and 
I could get in a week, if we were to work as hard as we could?”— 
as if they had been common mechanicks. 

His acquaintance with Bennet Langton, Esq. of Langton, in 
Lincolnshire, another much valued friend, commenced soon after 
the conclusion of his Rambler; which that gentleman, then a youth, 
had read with so much admiration, that he came to London chiefly 
with a view of endeavouring to be introduced to its authour. By a 
fortunate chance he happened to take lodgings in a house where 
Mr. Levet frequently visited; and having mentioned his wish to his 
landlady, she introduced him to Mr. Levet, who readily obtained 
Johnson’s permission to bring Mr. Langton to him; as, indeed, 
Johnson, during the whole course of his life, had no shyness, real 
or affected, but was easy of access to all who were properly recom¬ 
mended, and even wished to see numbers at his levee, as his morn¬ 
ing circle of company might, with strict propriety, be called. Mr. 
Langton was exceedingly surprised when the sage first appeared. 
He had not received the smallest intimation of his figure, dress, or 
manner. From perusing his writings, he fancied he should see a 
decent, well-drest, in short, a remarkably decorous philosopher. 
Instead of which, down from his bed-chamber, about noon, came, 
as newly risen, a huge, uncouth figure, with a little dark wig which 
scarcely covered his head, and his clothes hanging loose about him. 
But his conversation was so rich, so animated, and so forcible, and 
his religious and political notions so congenial with those in which 
Langton had been educated, that he conceived for him that vener¬ 
ation and attachment which he ever preserved. Johnson was not the 
less ready to love Mr. Langton, for his being of a very ancient 
family; for I have heard him say, with pleasure, “Langton, Sir, 
l as a grant of free warren from Henry the Second; and Cardinal 
Stephen Langton, in King John’s reign, was of this family.” 

Mr. Langton afterwards went to pursue his studies at Trinity 
College, Oxford, where he formed an acquaintance with his fel¬ 
low-student, Mr. Topham Beauclerk; who, though their opinions 
and modes of life were so different,.that it seemed utterly improb¬ 
able that they should at all agree, had so ardent a love of litera- 
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ture, so acute an understanding, such elegance of manners, and so 
well discerned the excellent qualities of Mr. l^ngton, a gentleman 
eminent not only for worth and learning, but for an inexhaustible 
fund of entertaining conversation, that they became intimate 

^ Johnson, soon after this acquaintance began, passed a consider¬ 
able time at Oxford. He at first thought it strange that Langton 
should associate so much with one who had the character m mng 
loose, both in his principles and practice: but, by degrees, he him¬ 
self was fascinated. Mr. Beauclerk’s being of the St. AHvans fam¬ 
ily and, hav’- g. in some particulars, a resemblance to t harles the 
Second, contributed, in Johnson’s imagination, to throw a lustre 
upon his other qualities; and in a short time, the moral, pious 
Johnson, and the gay dissii>ated Bcauclerk. 

“What a coalition! (said (larrick, when he heard of this:) I .shall 
have my old friend to bail out of the Round-house. But 1 can bear 
testimony that it was a very agreealile association. Beauderk was 
too polite, and valued learning and wit too much, to 
bv sallies of infidelity or licentiousness; and Johnson delighted in 
the good qualities of Beauderk, and hoped to correct 
numerable were the scenes in which John.son was anuiscd by th(^ 
young men. Beauderk could take more liberty with him, than any 
body w^h whom I ever saw him; but, on the other hand, Beauderk 
was not spared bv his respectable companions, when reiiroof wa? 
proper. Beauderk had such a propensity to satire that at one time 
Tohn-=on said to him, “You never open your m.nith but with inten¬ 
tion to give pain; and you have often given me pain, n/d from the 
power of what you said, but from seeing your intention. ,\t another 
time applying to him, with a slight alteration, a line of 1 ope, he 

Thy love of folly, .ind thy scorn of fools- 

Every thing thou dost shews the one, and every thing thou say st 
the other.” At another time he said to him, “1 hy brxly is all vice, 
and thy mind all virtue.” Bcauclerk not seeming to relish the tom- 
pliment, Johnson said, “Nay, Sir, Alexander the Great, 
fn triumph into Babylon, could not have desired to have had more 

*(i to Him 

Tohnson was some time with Beauderk at his house at Winder, 
where he was entertained with experiments in natural philosophy. 
One Sunday, when the weather was very fine, Beauderk enlic^ 
him, insensibly, to saunter about all the morning. They mto 
a church-yard, in the time of divine service, and Joh^nson laid him¬ 
self down at his ea.se upon one of the tomb-stones. ^ir, (said 

Beauderk) you are like Hogarth’s Idle Apprentice. When John- 
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son got his pension, Beauclerk said to him, in the humourous phrase 
of Falstaff, “I hope you’ll now purge and live cleanly, like a gen¬ 
tleman.” 

One night, when Beauclerk and Langton had supped at a tavern 
in London, and sat till about three in the morning, it came into 
their heads to go and knock up Johnson, and see if they could pre¬ 
vail on him to join them in a ramble. They rapped violently at the 
door of his chambers in the Temple, till at last he appeared in his 
shirt, with his little black wig on the top of his head, instead of a 
night-cap, and a poker in his hand, imagining, probably, that some 
ruffians were coming to attack him. When he discovered who they 
were, and was told their errand, he smiled, and with great good 
humour agreed to their proposal: “What, is it you, you dogsl Ill 
have a frisk with you.” ' He was soon drest, and they sallied forth 
together into Covent-Garden, where the greengrocers and fruiter¬ 
ers were beginning to arrange their hampers, just come in from the 
country. Johnson made some attempts to help them; but the honest 
gardeners stared so at his figure and manner, and odd interference 
that he soon saw his services were not relished. They then repaired 
to one of the neighbouring taverns, and made a bowl of that liquor 
called Bishop, which Johnson had always liked; while in joyous 
contempt of sleep, from which he had been roused, he repeated the 
festive lines, 

“Short, 0 short then be thy reign, 

And give us to the world again!’’ ^ 

They did not stay long, but walked down to the Thames, took a 
boat, and rowed to Billingsgate. Beauclerk and Johnson were so 
well pleased with their amusement, that they resolved to persevere 
In dissipation for the rest of the day: but Langton deserted them, 
being engaged to breakfast with some young Ladies. Johnson 
scolded him for “leaving his social friends to go and sit with a set 
of wretched un-idea'd girls.” Garrick being told of this ramble, said 
to him smartly, “I heard of your frolick t’other night. Youll be in 
the Chronicle.” Upon whl:h Johnson afterwards observed, 
durst not do such a thing. His wife would not let him! ” 

He entered upon this year 1753 with his usual piety, as appears 

^ [Johnson, as Mr. Kemble observes to me, might here have had in hia 
thoughts the words of Sir John Drute, (a character which doubtless he had 
seen represented by Garrick,) who uses nearly the s.imc expression in “the 
Provoked Wife,” Act III. Sc. i.—M.] 

■ Mr. Langton recollected, or Dr. Johnson repeated, the passage wrong, 
the lines are in Lord Lansdownc's Drinking Song to Sleep, and run thus; 

“Short, very sliort be then thy reign. 

For I’m in haste to laugh and drink again." 
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from the following prayer, which I transcribed from that part of 
his diary which he burnt a few days before bis death: 

“Jan. I, 1753, N. S. which 1 shall use for the future, 

“Almighty God, who hast continued my life to this day, grant 
that, by the assistance of thy Holy Spirit, 1 may improve the time 
that thou shalt grant me. to my eternal salvation. Make me to re¬ 
member, to thy glory, thy judgements and thy mercies. Make me 
so to consider the loss of my wife, whom thou hast taken from me, 
that it may dispose me, by thy grace, to lead the residue of my life 
in thy fear. Grant this, 0 Lord, for Jksus Christ's sake. Amen.” 

He now relieved the drudgery of his Dictionary, and the melan¬ 
choly of his grief, by taking an active pait in the composition of 
“The Adventurer,” in which he began to write. .April 10, marking 
his essays with the signature T, by which m(»st of his papers in that 
collection arc distinguished: those, however, which have that sig¬ 
nature and also that of Mysargyrus, were nf)l written by him, hut. 
as 1 supiwsc, by Dr. llathurst. Indeed, Johnson’s energy of thought 
and richness of language, are still more dec isive marks th.in any 
signature. As a proof of this, my readers, I imagine, will not doubt 
that number 39, on sleep, is his; for it not only has the general 
te.\ture and colour of his style, but the authours with whom he was 
peculiarly conversant are readily introduced in it in cursory al¬ 
lusion. The translation of a passage in Statius ' (pioted in that 
paper, and marked C. B. ha.s been erroneously a.scribed to Dr. 
Bathurst, whose Christian name was Richard. How much this 
amiable man actually contributed to “The Ariventurer,” cannot be 
known. Let me add, that Hawke.sworth's imitations of Johnson are 
sometimes so h;jppy, that it is extremely difficult to distinguish 
them, with certainty, from the compositions of his great archetype. 
Hawkesw’orth wa.s his closest imitator, a circumstance of which that 
writer would once have been proud to be told; though, when he 
had become elated by having risen into some <legree of conse¬ 
quence, he, in a conversation with me, had the provoking effrontery 
to say he was not sensible of it. 

Johnson was truly zealous for the success of “The Adven¬ 
turer;” and very soon after his engaging in it, he wrote the fol¬ 
lowing letter: 

“To THE Reverend Dr. Joseph Warton. 

“dear sir, 

“I OUGHT to have written to you before now, but I ought 
to do many things which I do not; nor can I, indeed, chCim any 

1 (This is a slight inaccuracy. The Latin Sapphicks translated by C. B. in 
that paper were written by Cowley, and are in his fourth book on Plants.—M.] 
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merit from this letter; for being desired by the authours and pro¬ 
prietor of the Adventurer to look out for another hand, my 
thoughts necessarily fixed upon you, whose fund of literature will 
enable you to assist them, with very little interruption of your 
studies. 

“They desire you to engage to furnish one paper a month, at 
two guineas a paper, which you may very readily perform. We 
have considered that a paper should consist of pieces of imagina¬ 
tion, pictures of life, and disquisitions of literature. The part which 
depends on the imagination is very well supplied, as you will find 
when you read the paper; for descriptions of life, there is now a 
treaty almost made with an authour and an authouress; ^ and the 
province of criticism and literature they are very desirous to as¬ 
sign to the commentator on Virgil. 

“I hope this proposal will not be rejected, and that the next post 
will bring us your compliance. I speak as one of the fraternity, 
though I have no part in the paper, beyond now and then a motto; 
but two of the writers are my particular friends, and I hope the 
pleasure of seeing a third united to them, will not be denied to, 
dear Sir, 

“Your most obedient, 

“And most humble servant, 

“Sam. Johnson. 

“March 8, 1753.” 

The consequence of this letter was. Dr. Warton’s enriching the 
collection with several admirable essays. 

Johnson’s saying “I have no part in the paper, beyond now and 
then a motto,” may seem inconsistent with his being the authour 
of the papers marked 1 ’. But he had, at this time, written only one 

* fit Ls not improb.ible, that the “authour and authoure.ss, with whom a 
treaty wa.H almost made,-for descriptions of life," and who are mentioned in 
a manner that seems to indicate some connexion between them, were Henry, 
and his sister Sally, Fielding, as she was then popularly called. Fielding had 
previously been a periodical essayist, and certainly was well acquainted with 
life in all its varieties, more especially within the precincts of London; and 
his sister was a lively and ingenious writer. To this notion perhaps it may 
be objected, that no papers in The Adventurer are known to be their pro¬ 
ductions. Hut it should be remembered, that of several of the Essays in that 
work the authours arc unknown; and some of these may have been written 
by the persons here supposed to be alluded to. Nor would the objection be 
decisive, even if it were ascertained that neither of them contributed any 
thing to The Adventurer; for the treaty above-mentioned might afterwards 
have been broken off. The negotiator, doubtless, was Hawkesworth, and not 
Johnson.—Fielding was at this time in the highest reputation; having, in 1751, 
produced hit Amelu, of which the whole impression was sold off on the 
day of its publication.—M.l 
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number ;' and besides, even at any after period, he mipht have 
used the same expression, considerinp it as a point of honour not 
to own them; for Mrs. Williams told me that, as he had given 
those Essays to Dr. Bathurst, who sold them at two puineas each, 
he never would own them; nay, he used to s;iy, he did not write 
them; but the fact was, that he dictated them, while Bathurst 
wrote.” I read to him Mrs. Williams’ account; he smiled, and said 
nothing. 

1 am not quite satisfied with the casuistry by which the pro¬ 
ductions of one person are thus passed upon the world ftir the 
productions of another. I allow that not only knowledge, but 
powers and qualities of mind may be communicated; but the actual 
effect of individual exertion never can be transferred, with truth, 
to any other than its own original cause. One person’s chiUl may 
be made the child of another person by adoption, as among the 
Romans, or by the ancient Jewish inodi* of a wife having children 
borne to her upon her knees, by her handmaid. But these were 
children in a different sense from that of nature. It was cle.irly 

1 I The authour, I rona ivc, is here in an erronr. He li.id before sfiitcd, that 
Johnson bep-in to write in "tfie .Adventurer" on April loth (wlioii No. 45 was 
published,) .above a month .after the <late ol hi> letter to Dr. W.irlon. The 
two pajrcrs published previously, vsith the si rn.tture 1', and snb.iribed Mv- 
SAKCYRCS, (No. .14 and 41,) were written, I lulieve, by Honnell Thornton, who 
contributed aNo all the p.ipers sittned .A. 'I bis inform.ition 1 received several 
years apo; but do not preci-ely remember from whom 1 derived it. 1 believe, 
however, my informer was Dr. Warton. 

With respect to .No. ,<o, on Sleep, whicli our .lutboiir has ascribeil to John¬ 
son, (see p. 147,) even if it were wriden by him, it would not be uncoiisistent 
with his statement to Dr. \Vart>>n; for it appeared on March 20th, near a 
forlnipht alter the d.ite of Johnson’.s letter to that pentleman.- But on con¬ 
sidering it attentiveb', tliouph the style bear.s :i sironp resemblance to that of 
John.son, I believe it was written by his friend. Dr. H.itbiirsi, and perhaps 
touched in a few idaies by Johnson. Mr. Boswell has observed, that "this 
paper not only has the pcneral fe\ture and colour of his .style, liul the authours. 
with whom be was peculiarly conversant are readily introduced in it, in cur¬ 
sory allusion." Now the authours mentioned in that paper are, P'ontencllc, 
Milton, Rama/zini, M.idlle. dc Scucleri, Swift, Homer, Barreticr, .Statius, 
Cowley, and Sir Thomas Browne. With many of these, doublles.s, Johnson 
was particularly conversant; but I doubt whether he would have rliaructcriscd 
the espression quoted from Swift, as rlrf^unl; ancl with the works of RamA2- 
7.ISI it is very improbable that he should have been ac(|uaintcci. Ramazzini 
was a celebrated physician, who died at Padua, in 1714, at the aRc of 81; 
with whose writinss Dr. Bathurst may be supposed to ha\e been conversant. 
So also with respect to Cowley: Johnson, without doubt, hacl read his Latin 
poem on Plants; but Bathurst’s profession probably led him to read it with 
more attention than his friend had (riven to it; and Cowley's culoiry on the 
POPPY would more readily occur to the Naturalist and the Physician, than 
to a more general reader. I believe, however, that the last paragraph of the 
paper on Sleep, in which Sir Thomas Browne Ls quoted, to shew the propriety 
of prayer, before we lie down to rest, was added by Johnson.— M.J 
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understood that they were not of the blood of their nominal par¬ 
ents. So in literary children, an authour may give the profits and 
fame of his composition to another man, but cannot make that 
other the real authour. A Highland gentleman, a younger branch 
of a family, once consulted me if he could not validly purchase the 
Chieftainship of his family from the Chief, who was willing to sell 
it. I told him it was impossible for him to acquire, by purchase, a 
right to be a different person from what he really was; for that the 
right of Chieftainship attached to the blood of primogeniture, and, 
therefore, was incapable of being transferred. I added, that though 
Esau sold his birth-right, or the advantages belonging to it, he still 
remained the first-born of his parents; and that whatever agree¬ 
ment a Chief might make with any of the clan, the Heralds-Office 
could not admit of the metamorphosis, or with any decency attest 
that the younger was the elder; but I did not convince the worthy 
gentleman. 

Johnson’s papers in the Adventurer are very similar to those of 
the Rambler; but being rather more varied in their subjects,' 
and being mi.xed with essays by other writers, upon topicks more 
generally attractive than even the most elegant ethical discourses, 
the sale of the work, at first, was more extensive. Without meaning, 
however, to depreciate the Adventurer, 1 must observe, that as the 
value of the Rambler came, in the progress of time, to be better 
known, it grew upon the publick estimation, and that its sale has 
far exceeded that of any other periodical papers since the reign 
of Queen Anne. 

In one of the books of his diary I find the following entry: 

“Apr. 3, 1753. I began the second vol. of my Dictiohary, room 
being left in the first for Preface, Grammar, and History none 
of them yet begun. 

“O God, who hast hitherto supported me, enable me to proceed 
in this labour, and in the whole task of my present state; that 
when I shall render up, at the last day, an account of the talent 
committed to me, 1 may receive pardon, for the sake of Jesus 
Christ. Amen.” 

He this year favoured Mrs. Lennox with a Dedication ♦ to the 
Earl of Orrery, of her “Shakspeare illustrated.” * 

I' [Dr. Johnson lowered and somewhat disguised his style, in writing the 
Adventurers, in order that his Papers might pass for those of Dr. Bathurst, t» 
whom he consigned the profits. This was Hawkesworth’s opinion.— Burney .1 

3 [Two of Johnson’s Letters, addressed to Samuel Richardson, authour of 
Clarissa, &c. the former dated March 0, i7SO-i, the other September j6, 1753, 
■re preserved in Richardson’s Correspondence, 8vo. 1804, vol. v. pp. 381*284. 
In the latter of these letters Johnson suggested to Richardson, the propriety 
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In 1754 I can trace nothing published by him, except his num¬ 
bers of the Adventurer, and “The Life of ^ward Cave,” ♦ in the 
Gentleman’s Magazine for February. In biography there can be 
no question that he excelled, beyond all who have attempted that 
species of composition; upon which, indeed, he set the highest 
value. To the minute selection of characteristical circumstances, 
for which the ancients were remarkable, he added a philosophical 
research, and the most perspicuous and energetick language. Cave 
was certainly a man of estimable qualities, and was eminently dili¬ 
gent and successful in his own business, which doubtless entitled 
him to respect. But he was peculiarly fortunate in being recorde.l 
by Johnson; who, of the narrow life of a printer and publisher 
without any digressions or adventitious circumstances, has made 
an interesting and agreeable narrative. 

The Dictionary, we may believe, afforded Johnson full octui^a- 
tion this year. As it approached to its conclusion, he i)robal)ly 
worked with redoubled vigour, as seamen increase their exertion 
and alacrity when they have a near prospect of their haven. 

Ivord Chesterfield, to whom Johnson had paid the high compli¬ 
ment of addressing to his Lordship the Plan of his Dictionary, had 
behaved to him in such a manner as to excite his contempt and 
indignation. The world has been for many years amused with a 
story confidently told, and as confidently repeated with additional 
circumstances, that a sudden disgust was taken by Johnson upon 
occasion of his having been one day kept long in waiting in his 
lx)rdship’s antechamber, for which the reason assigned was, that 
he had company with him; and that at last, when the door opened, 
out walked Colley Cibber; and that Johnson was so violently 
provoked when he found for whom he had been so long excluded, 
that he went away in a passion, and never would return. I remem¬ 
ber having mentioned this story to George I^rd Lyttelton, who 
told me, he was very intimate with Lord Chesterfield; an<l holding 
it as a well-known truth, defended I^rd Chesterfield by saying, 
that “Cibber, who had been introduced familiarly by the back¬ 
stairs, had probably not been there above ten minutes.” It may 

of makin;; an Index to his three works: "but while I am writini;, (he adds) 
an objection arises; such an index to the three would look like the prerlu.sion 
of a fourth, to which I will never contribute; for if I cannot benefit mankind, 
I hope never to injure them" Richardson, however, adopted the hint; for 
in 175s he publish^ in octavo, “A collection of the Moral and Instructive 
Sentiments, Maxims, Cautions, and Reflections, contained in the Histories of 
Pamela, Clarissa, and Sir Charles Grandison, dieested under proper heads.” 

It is remarkable, that both to this book, and to the first two volumes of 
Clarissa, is prefixed a Preface, by a friend, l^e “friend," in this latter instance, 
was the celebrated Dr. Warburton.—M.l 
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seem strange even to entertain a doubt concerning a story so long 
and so wildly current, and thus implicitly adopted, if not sanctioned, 
by the authority which I have mentioned; but Johnson himself 
assured me, that there was not the least foundation for it. He told 
me, that there never was any particular incident which produced a 
quarrel between Lord Chesterfield and him; but that his Lord¬ 
ship’s continued neglect was the reason why he resolved to have no 
connexion with him. When the Dictionary was upon the eve of 
publication. Lord Chesterfield, who, it is said, had flattered himself 
with expectations that Johnson would dedicate the work to him, 
attempted, in a courtly manner, to soothe and insinuate himself 
with the Sage, conscious, as it should seem, of the cold indifference 
with which he had treated its learned authour; and further at¬ 
tempted to conciliate him, by writing two papers in “The World,” 
in recommendation of the work; and it must be confessed, that 
they contain some studied compliments, so finely turned, that if 
there had been no previous offence, it is probable that Johnson 
Would have been highly delighted. Praise, in general, was pleasing 
to him; but by praise from a man of rank and elegant accomplish¬ 
ments, he was peculiarly gratified. 

His Lordship says, “I think the publick in general, and the 
republick of letters in particular, are greatly obliged to Mr. John¬ 
son, for having undertaken, and executed so great and desirable 
a work. Perfection is not to be expected from man: but if we are 
to judge by the various works of Johnson already published, we 
have good reason to believe, that he will bring this as near to 
perfection as any man could do. The plan of it, which he published 
some years ago, seems to me to be a proof of it. Nothing can be 
more rationally imagined, or more accurately and elegantly ex¬ 
pressed. I therefore recommend the previous perusal of it to all 
those who intend to buy the Dictionary, and who, I suppose, are 
ill those who can afford it.” 

ift « iK >|( Id ’ll 

“It must be owned, that our language is, at present, in a state 
of anarchy, and hitherto, perhaps, it may not have been the worse 
for it. During our free and open trade, many words and expres¬ 
sions have been imported, adopted, and naturalized from other 
languages, which have greatly enriched our own. Let it still pre¬ 
serve what real strength and beauty it may have borrowed from 
others; but let it not, like the Tarpeian maid, be overwhelmed 
and crushed by unnecessary ornaments. The time for discrimina¬ 
tion seems to be now come. Toleration, adoption, and naturaliza¬ 
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necessary. Put where shall we find them, and at the same tirr.e, 
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the obedience diw to them? We must have recourse to the old 
Roman expedient in times of confusion, and chuse a dictator. Upon 
this principle, I give my vote for Mr. Johnson, to till that great 
and arduous post, and 1 hereby declare, that I make a total sur* 
render of all my rights and privileges in the English language, as 
a free-born British subject, to the said Mr. Johnstin, during the 
term of his dictatorship. Nay more, I will not only obey him like 
an old Roman, as my dictator, but, like a modern Roman. 1 will 
implicitly believe in him as my Pope, and hold him to be infallible 
while in the chair, but no longer. More than this he cannot well re¬ 
quire; for, I presume, that obedience can never be expected, where 
there is neither terrour to enforce, nor interest to invite it.” 

« « * 4< 4 « 

“But a Grammar, a Dictionary, and a History of our Language, 
through its several stages, were still wanting at home, and impor¬ 
tunately called for from abroad. Mr, Johnson’s labours will now, I 
dare say, very fully supply that want, and greatly contribute to 
the farther spreading of our language in other countries. Learners 
were discouraged, by finding no standard to resort to; and, conse¬ 
quently, thought it incapable of any. They will now be undeceived 
and encouraged,” 

This courtly device failed of its effect. Johnson, who thought 
that “all was false and hollow,” despised the honeyed words, and 
was even indignant that Lord Chesterfield should, for a moment, 
imagine, that he could be the dupe of such an artifice. His expres¬ 
sion to me concerning Lord Chesterfield, upon this occasion, was, 
“Sir, after making great professions, he had, for many years, taken 
no notice of me; but when my Dictionary was coming out, he fell 
a scribbling in ‘The World’ about it. Upon which, 1 wrote him a 
letter expressed in civil terms, but such as might shew him that I 
did not mind what he said or wrote, and that I had done with him.” 

This is that celebrated letter of which so much has been said, 
and about which curiosity has been so long excited, without being 
gratified. I for many years solicited Johnson to favour me with a 
copy of it, that so excellent a composition might not be lost to pos¬ 
terity. He delayed from time to time to give it me; ’ till at last 

' Dr. Johnson appeared to have had a remarkable delicacy with respect to 
the circulation of this letter; for Dr. Dout^las, Bishop of Salisbury, informs 
me, that haNont: many years ago pressed him to be allowed to read it to the 
second Lord Hardwickc, who was very desirous to hear it, (promising at the 
same time, that no copy of it should be taken,) Johnson seemed much pleased 
that it had attracted the attention of a nobleman of such a respectable char¬ 
acter; but after pausing some time, declined to comply with the request, 
saying, with a smile, “No, Sir; 1 have hurt the dog too much already;” or 
words to that purpose. * 
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the force of mind which appeared in this letter, was congenial with 
that which Warburton himself amply possessed. 

There is a curious minute circumstance which struck me, in 
comparing the various editions of Johnson’s Imitations of Juvenal. 
In the tenth Satire one of the couplets upon the vanity of wishes 
even for literary distinction stood thus: 

“Yet think what ills the scholar’s life assail, 

Toil, envy, want, the garret, and the jail.” 

But after experiencing the uneasiness which Lord Chesterfield’s 
fallacious patronage made him feel, he dismissed the word garret 
from the sad group, and in all the subsequent editions the line 
stands, 

“Toil, envy, want, the Patron, and the jail.” 

That Lord Chesterfield must have been mortified by the lofty 
contempt, and polite, yet keen, satire with which Johnson e.xhibited 
him to himself in this letter, it is impossible to doubt. lie, however, 
with that glossy duplicity which was his constant study, affected 
to be quite unconcerned. Dr. Adams mentioned to Mr. Robert 
Dodsley that he was sorry Johnson had written his letter to Lord 
Chesterfield. Dodsley, with the true feelings of trade, said “he was 
very sorry too; for that he had a property in the Dictionary, to 
which his Lordship’s patronage might have been of consequence.” 
He then told Dr. Adams, that Lord Chesterfield had shewn him 
the letter. “I should have imagined (replied Dr. Adams) that Lord 
Chesterfield would have concealed it.” “I’oh! (said Dodsley) do 
you think a letter from Johnson could hurt Lord Chesterfield? 
Not at all. Sir. It lay upon his table, where any body might see it. 
He read it to me; said, ‘this man has great powers,’ pointed out 
the severest passages, and observed how well they were expressed.” 
This air of indifference, which imposed upon the worthy Dodsley, 
was certainly nothing but a specimen of that dissimulation which 
Lord Chesterfield inculcated as one of the most essential lessons 
for the conduct of life. His Lordship endeavoured to justify him¬ 
self to Dodsley from the charges brought against him by Johnson; 
but we may judge of the flimsiness of his defence, from his having 
excused his neglect of Johnson, by saying, that “he had heard he 
had changed his lodgings, and did not know where he lived;” as if 
there could have been the smallest difficulty to inform himself 
of that circumstance, by enquiring in the literary circle with which 
his Lordship was well acquainted, and was, indeed, himself, one 
of its ornaments. 

Dr. Adams expostulated with Johnson, and suggested, that 
his not being admitted when he called on him, was probably not to 
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Session in Scotland, and Mr. Henry Dundas,^ one of the counsel 
for the proprietors, read this character as an exhibition of Johnson, 
Sir David Dalrymple, Lord Hailes, one of the Judges, maintained, 
with some warmth, that it was not intended as a portrait of John¬ 
son, but of a late noble Lord, distinguished for abstruse science. 
I have heard Johnson himself talk of the character, and say that it 
was meant for George Lord Lyttelton, in which I could by no means 
agree; for his Lordship had nothing of that violence which is a 
conspicuous feature in the composition. Finding that my illustrious 
friend could bear to have it supposed that it might be meant for 
him, I said, laughingly, that there was one trait which unquestion¬ 
ably did not belong to him; “he throws his meat any where but 
down his throat.” “Sir, (said he,) Lord Chesterfield never saw me 
eat in his life.” 

On the 6th of March came out Lord Bolingbroke’s works, pub¬ 
lished by Mr. David Mallet. The wild and pernicious ravings, 
under the name of “Philosophy,” which were thus ushered into the 
world, gave great offence to all well-principled men. Johnson, hear¬ 
ing of their tendency, which nobody disputed, was roused with a 
just indignation, and pronounced this memorable sentence upon 
the noble aiithour and his editor. “Sir, he was a scoundrel, and a 
coward: a scoundrel for charging a blunderbuss against religion 
and morality; a coward, because he had not resolution to fire it off 
himself, but left half a crown to a beggarly Scotchman, to draw the 
trigger after his death!” Garrick, who I can attest from my own 
knowledge, had his mind seasoned with pious reverence, and sin¬ 
cerely disapproved of the infidel writings of several, whom in the 
course of his almost universal gay intercourse with men of emi¬ 
nence, he treated with external civility, distinguished himself upon 
this occasion. Mr. Pelham having died on the very day on which 
Lord Bolingbroke’s works came out, he wrote an elegant Ode on 
his death, beginning 

“Let others hail the rising sun, 

1 bow to that whose course is run;” 

in which is the following stanza: 

“The same sad morn, to Church and State 
(So for our sins, ’twas fixed by fate,) 

A double stroke was given; 

Black as the whirlwinds of the North, 

St. John's fell genius issued forth. 

And Pelham fled to heaven.’’ 

Johnson this year found an interval of leisure to make an excur¬ 
sion to Oxford, for the purpose of consulting the libraries there. 

-Now [1793] one of his Majesty's principal Secretaries of State. 
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Of this, and of many interesting circumstances concerning him, 
during a part of his life when he conversed but little with the world, 
I am enabled to give a particular account, by the liberal communi¬ 
cations of the Reverend Mr. Thomas Warton, who obligingly fur¬ 
nished me with several of our common friend’s letters, which he 
illustrated with notes. These I shall insert in their proper places. 

“To THE Reverend Mr. Thomas Warton. 

“sir, 

“It is but an ill return for the book with which you were 
pleased to favour me, ^ to have delayed my thanks for it till now. 
I am too apt to be negligent; but I can never deliberately shew my 
disrespect to a man of your character; and I now pay you a very 
honest acknowledgement, for the advancement of the literature of 
our native country. You have shewn to all, who shall hereafter 
attempt the study of our ancient authours, the way to success; by 
directing them to the perusal of the books which those authours 
had read. Of this method, Hughes,® and men much greater than 
Hughes, seem never to have thought. The reason why the authours, 
which are yet read, of the sixteenth century, are so little under¬ 
stood, is, that they are read alone; and no help is borrowed from 
those who lived with them, or before them. Some part of this ig¬ 
norance I hope to remove by my book,^ which now draws towards 
its end; but which I cannot finish to my mind, without visiting the 
libraries of Oxford, which I therefore hope to see in a fortnight.* 
I know not how long I shall stay, or where I shall lodge; but shall 
be sure to look for you at my arrival, and we shall easily settle the 
rest. I am, dear Sir, 

“Your most obedient, &c. 

“Sam. Johnson.” 

“[London] July 16, 1754.” 

Of his conversation while at Oxford at this time, Mr. Warton 
preserved and communicated to me the following memorial, which, 
though not written with all the care and attention which that 
learned and elegant writer bestowed on those comfiositions which 
he intended for the publick eye, is so happily expressed in an easy 
style, that I should injure it by any alteration: 

“\\Tien Johnson came to Oxford in 1754, the long vacation was 

^ Observations on Spenser’s Fairy Queen, the first edition of which was now 
published. 

““Hupthes published an edition of Spenser.” 

• "His Dictionary." 

* “He came to Oxford within a fortnisht, and stayed about five weeks. He 
lodged at a house called Kettel Hall, near Trinity Collexe. But durinn this 
visit at Oxford, be collected nothing in the libraries for bis Dictionary.” 
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beginning, and most people were leaving the place. This was the 
first time of his being there, after quitting tbe University. The 
next morning after his arrival, he wished to see his oid College, 
Pembroke. I went with him. He was highly pleased to find all the 
College-servants which he had left there still remaining, particu¬ 
larly a very old butler; and expressed great satisfaction at being 
recognised by them, and conversed with them familiarly. He waited 
on the master. Dr. Radcliffe, who received him very coldly. John¬ 
son at least expected, that the master would order a copy of his 
Dictionary, now near publication; but the master did not choose 
to talk on the subject, never asked Johnson to dine, nor even to 
visit him, while he stayed at Oxford. After we had left the lodgings, 
Johnson said me, ‘There lives a man, who lives by the revenues of 
literature, and will not move a finger to support it. If I come to live 
at Oxford, I shall take up my abode at Trinity.’ We then called 
on the Reverend Mr. Meeke, one of the fellows, and of Johnson’s 
standing. Here was a most cordial greeting on both sides. On leav¬ 
ing him, Johnson said, T used to think Meeke had excellent parts, 
when we were boys together at the college: but, alasl 

‘Lost in a convent’s solitary gloom I’— 

T remember, at the classical lecture in the Hall, I could not bear 
Meeke’s superiority, and I tried to sit as far from him as 1 could, 
that I might not hear him construe.’ 

“As we were leaving the College, he said, ‘Here i translated 
Pope’s Messiah. Which do you think is the best line in it?—My 
own favourite is, 

‘Vallis aromalicas ftmdit Saronica nubes! 

I told him, I thought it a very sonorous hexameter. I did not tell 
him, it was not in the Virgilian style. He much regretted that his 
first tutor was dead; for whom he seemed to retain the greatest 
regard. He said, ‘I once had been a whole morning sliding in Christ- 
Church meadows, and misred his lecture in logick. .After dinner he 
sent for me to his room. I expected a sharp rebuke for my idleness, 
and went with a beating heart. When we were seated, he told me 
he had sent for me to drink a glass of wine with him, and to tell me, 
he was not angry with me for missing his lecture. This was, in fact, 
a most severe reprimand. Some more of the boys were then sent for, 
and we spent a very pleasant afternoon.’ Besides Mr. Meeke, there 
was only one other Fellow of Pembroke now resident: from both 
of whom Johnson received the greatest civilities during this visit, 
and they pressed him very much to have a room in the College. 

“In the course of this visit (1754), Johnson and I walked thr^ 
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or four times to Ellsfield, a village beautifully situated about three 
miles from Oxford, to see Mr. Wise, Radclivian librarian, with 
whom Johnson was much pleased. At this place, Mr. Wise had 
fitted up a house and gardens, in a singular manner, but with great 
taste. Here was an excellent library, particularly a valuable collec¬ 
tion of books in Northern literature with which Johnson was often 
very busy. One day Mr. Wise read to us a dissertation which he was 
preparing for the press, intitled, ‘A History and Chronology of the 
fabulous Ages.* Some old divinities of Thrace, related to the Titans, 
and called the Cabiri, made a very important part of the theory 
of this piece; and in conversation afterwards, Mr. Wise talkoil 
much of his Cabiri. As we returned to Oxford in the evening, 1 
out-walked Johnson, and he cried out Sujjlanuna, a Latin worrl, 
which came from his mouth with peculiar grace, and was as mu. S 
as to say, Put on your drag chain. Before we got home, I agsi.i 
walked too fast for him: and he now cried out, ‘Why, you walk 
as if you were pursued by all the Cabiri in a body.’ In an evening 
we frequently took long walks from Oxford into the country, re¬ 
turning to supper. Once, in our way home, we viewed the ruins of 
the abbies of Oseney and Rowley, near Oxford. After at least half 
an hour’s silence, Johnson said ‘I viewed them with indignation!’ 
We had then a long conversation on Gothic buildings; and in talk¬ 
ing of the form of old halls, he said, ‘In these halls, the fire-place 
was anciently always in the middle of the room till the Whigs 
removed it on one side.’—.\bout this time there had been an execu¬ 
tion of two or three criminals at Oxford on a Monday, Soon after¬ 
wards, one day at dinner, I was saying that Mr. Swinton, the 
chaplain of the gaol, and also a frequent preacher before the Uni¬ 
versity, a learned man, but often thoughtless and absent, jireachcd 
the condemnation-sermon on repentance, before the convicts, on 
the preceding day, Sunday; and that in the close he told his 
Audience, that he should give them the remainder of what he had 
to say on the subject, the next Lord’s Day. Upon which, one of our 
company, a Doctor of Divinity, and a plain matter-of-fact man, 
by way of offering an apology for Mr. Swinton, gravely remarked, 
that he had probably preached the same sermon before the Uni¬ 
versity: ‘Yes, Sir, (says Johnson) but the University were not to 
be hanged the next morning.’ 

“I forgot to observe before, that when he left Mr. Mceke, (as 
I have told above) he added, ‘About the same time of life, Meeke 
was left behind at Oxford to feed on a Fellowship, and 1 went to 
London to get my living: now. Sir, see the difference of our literary 
characters! * ” 
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The following letter was written by Dr. Johnson to Mr. Cham> 
hers, of Lincoln College, afterwards Sir Robert Chambers, one 
of the judges in India: ^ 

To Mr. Chambers, of Lincoln College. 

“dear sir, 

“The commission which I delayed to trouble you with at 
your departure, I am now obliged to send you; and beg that you 
will be so kind as to carry it to Mr. Warton, of Trinity, to whom 
I should have written immediately, but that I know not if he 
be yet come back to Oxford. 

“In the Catalogue of MSS. of Gr. Brit, see vol. I. pag. i8. 
MSS. Bodl. Martyrium xv. martyrum sub Jtdiano, auctore 
Thcopfiylacto. 

“It is desired that Mr. Warton will enquire, and send word, 
what will be the cost of transcribing this manuscript. 

“Vol. II p, 32. Num. 1022, 58. Coll. Nov. — Commentaria in 
Acta ApostoL—Comment, in Scpiem Epistolas Catholicas. 

“He is desired to tell what is the age of each of these manu¬ 
scripts: and what it will cost to have a transcript of the two first 
pages of each. 

“If Mr. Warton be not in Oxford, you may try if you can get 
it done by any body else; or stay till he comes according to your 
fiwn convenience. It is for an Italian literato. 

“The answer is to be directed to his E,xcellency Mr. 2 k)n, Vene¬ 
tian Resident, Soho-Square. 

“I hope, dear Sir, that you do not regret the change of London 
for Oxford. Mr. Baretti is well, and Miss Williams; “ and we 

‘ Communicated by the Reverend Mr. Thomas Warton, who had the 
•Hpinal. 

* *T presume she was a relation of Mr. Zachariah Williams, who died in his 
•ighty-third year, July ij, 1755. When Dr. Johnson was with me at O.xford, 
In 175s, he Rave to the Hodician Library a thin quarto of twenty-one pages, 
■ work in Italian, with an English translation on the opposite page. The 
English title-page is (his: ‘.An account of an Attempt to ascertain the Longi¬ 
tude at Sea, by an exact Variation of the Magnetical Needle, 4 c. By Zachariah 
Williams. London, printed for Dodslcy, 1755.’ The English translation, from 
the strongest internal marks, is unquestionably the work of Johnson. In a 
blank leaf, Johnson has written the age, and time of death, of the author 
Z. Williams, as I have said above. On another blank leaf, is pasted a para¬ 
graph from a news-paper, of the death and character of Williams, which is 
plainly written by Johnson. He was very anxious about placing this book 
h the Bodleian; and, for fear of any omission or mistake, he entered, in the 
treat Catalogue, the title-page of it with his own hand.” 

[In this statement there is a slight mistake. The Engihdi account, which was 
vritten by Johnson, was the origittal; the Italian was a translation, done by 
Baretti. See post, 1755.—M.J 
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shall all be glad to hear from you, whenever you shall be so kind 
as to write to, Sir, 

“Your most humble servant, 

“Sam. Johnson.** 

*'Nov. ji, 1754 -” 

The degree of Master of Arts, which, it has been observed, could 
not be obtained for him at an early period of his life, was now 
considered as an honour of considerable imj>ortance, in order to 
grace the title-page of his Dictionary; and his character in the 
literary world being by this time deservedly high, his friends 
thought that, if proper exertions were made, the University ol 
Oxford would pay him the compliment. 

“To THE Reverend Mr. Thomas VVarton. 

“dear sir, 

“I AM extremely obliged to you and to Mr. Wise, for the 
uncommon care w'hich you have taken of my interest; ' if you 
can accomplish your kind design, I shall certainly take me a little 
habitation among you. 

“The books which I promised to Mr. Wise,* I have not licen 
able to procure: but I shall send him a Finnick Dictionary, the 
only copy, perhaps, in England, which was presented me by a 
learned Swede: but I keep it back, that it may make a set of rny 
own books of the new edition, with which I shall accompany it, 
more welcome. You will assure him of my gratitude. 

“Poor dear Collins!"—Would a letter give him any pleasure? 
I have a mind to w’rite. 

1 “In procurinc him the desrcc of Master of Arts hy diploma at Oxford." 

2 “Lalclv fellow of Trinity College, and .it this lime Radclivian librariaii, at 
Oxford. He was a man of very considcral)le IrarninK, and eminently skilled 
in Roman and Anglo-Saxon antiriuitics. He died in i 7^'7 ” 

* “Collins (the poet) was at this time at Oxford, on a visit to Mr. Warton; 
but labouring under the most tlcplorablc languor of body and dejection ol 
mind.” 

fin a letter to Dr. Joseph Warton, written some months before, (March 8, 
1754,) Dr. Johnson thus speaks of Collins; 

“But how little can we venture to exult in any intellectual powers or literary 
attainments, when we consider the condition of poor Collins. I knew hint 
a few years ago full of hopes, and full of projects, versed in many languages, 
high in fancy, and strong in retention. This busy and forcible mind is now 
Under the government of those, who lately could not have been able to com¬ 
prehend the least and most narrow of his designs. What do you bear of him? 
are there hopes of his recovery? or is he to pass the remainder of his life ia 
misery and degradation ? perhaps, with complete consciousness of his calam¬ 
ity." 

In a subsequent letter to the same gentleman, (Dec. 14, i 754 >) he thus feel¬ 
ingly alludes to their unfortunate friend; 

“Poor dear Collins I Let me know whether you think it would gisre kua 
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“I am glad of your hindrance in your Spenserian design,^ yet 
I would not have it delayed. Three hours a day stolen from sleep 
and amusement will produce it. Let a Servitour^* transcribe the 
quotations, and interleave them with references, to save time. This 
will shorten the work, and lessen the fatigue. 

“Can I do any thing to promoting the diploma? I would not 
be wanting to co-operate with your kindness; of which, whatever 
be the effect, 1 shall be, dear Sir, 

“Your most obliged, &c. 

“Sam. Johnson.” 

“[London,] Nov. 28, 1754.” 

To THE Same. 

“dear sir, 

“I AM extremely sensible of the favour done me, both by 
Mr. Wise and yourself. The book “ cannot, I think, be printed in 
less than six weeks, nor probably so soon; and I will keep back 
the title-page, for such an insertion as you seem to promise me. 
Be pleased to let me know what money I shall send you for bearing 
the expcnce of the affair; and I will take care that you may have 
it ready at your hand. 

“I had lately the favour of a letter from your brother, with 
some account of poor Collins, for whom I am much concerned. I 
have a notion, that by very great temperance, or more properly 
abstinence he may yet recover. 

“There is an old English and Latin book of poems by Barclay, 
called ‘The Ship of Fools;’ at the end of which are a numljer 
of Eglogues, —so he writes it, from Egtoga, —which are probably 
the first in our language. If you cannot find the book, 1 will get 
Mr. Dodsley to send it you. 

pleasure if I should write to him. I have often been near his state, and there* 
fore have it in ttreat commiseration.” 

ARain,—April g, 1756: 

* What becomes of poor dear Collins? I wrote him a letter which he never 
answered. 1 suppose writing is very troublesome to him. That man is no 
common lo.ss. i'hc moralists all talk of the uncertainty of fortune, and the 
transitoriness of beauty: but it is yet more dreadful to consider that the 
powers of the mind arc equally liable to rhangc, that understanding may make 
its appearance and depart, that it may blaze and expire.” 

See Biographical Memoirs of the late Reverend Dr. Joseph Warton, by the 
Reverend John Wool, A.M. 4to. 1806. 

Mr. Collins, who was the .son of a hatter at Chichester, was bom December 
«S, 1720, and was released from the dismal state here so pathetically described, 
in 1756.—M.l 

1 "Of publishing a volume of observations on the best of Spenser’s works. 
It was hindered by my taking pupils in this College.” 

s “Young students of the lowest rank at Oxford are so called.” 

•"His Dictionary." 
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“I sh^l be extremely glad to hear from you again, to know, if 
the affair proceeds.^ I have mentioned it to none of my friends, 
for fear of being laughed at for my disappointment. 

“You know poor Mr. Dodsley has lost his wife; 1 believe he is 
much affected. I hope he will not suffer so much as 1 yet suffer 
for the loss of mine. 

Olftoi 11 8 ’ oifwt] Ovtjm yao TJe.iovQanev.'^ 

I have ever since seemed to myself broken off from mankind; a 
kind of solitary wanderer in the wild of life, without any direction, 
or fixed point of view: a gloomy gazer on the world to which I 
have little relation. Yet I would endeavour, by the help of you 
and your brother, to supply the want of closer union, by friend¬ 
ship: and hope to have long the pleasure of being, dear Sir, 

“Most affectionately your’s, 

“S.AM. Johnson.” 

“[London] Dec. 21, 1754.” 

In 1755 we behold him to great advantage; his degree of Mas' 
ter of Arts conferred upon him, his Dictionary published, his 
correspondence animated, his benevolence exercised. 

“To THE Reverend Mr. Thomas Warton. 

“dear sir, 

“I WROTE to you some weeks ago, hut believe did not direct 
accurately, and therefore know not whether you had my letter. 
I would, likewise, write to your brother, but know not where to 
find him. I now begin to see land, after having wandered, accord¬ 
ing to Mr. Warburton’s phrase, in this vast sea of words. What 
reception I shall meet with on the shore, I know not; whether the 
sound of bells, and acclamations of the people, which Ariosto talks 
of in his last Canto, or a general murmur of dislike, I know not: 
whether I shall find upon the coast a Calypso that will court, or 
a Polypheme that will resist. But if Polypheme comes, have at his 
eye. I hope, however, the criticks will let me be at peace; for 
though I do not much fear their skill and strength, I am a little 
afraid of myself, and would not willingly feel so much ill-will in 
my bosom as literary quarrels are apt to excite. 

“Mr. Baretti is alraut a work for which he is in great want of 
Crescimbeni, which you may have again when you please. 

“There is nothing considerable done or doing among us hcr& 
We are not, perhaps, as innocent as villagers, but most of us seem 

* “Of the decree at Oxford.” 

* [This verse is taken from the tonic lost Bri-LiROPHOif, a traaedy by 
Euripides. It is preserved by Suidas in his Lexicon, Vf>c. Ol/Jtoi II. p. 666; wber* 
the reading is, ertjrd rot w*ir6i’0afi€t>. — Rev. C. Bcrn'EY.] 
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to be as idle. 1 hope, however, you are busy; and should be glad 
to know what you are doing. 


(''London] Feb. 4, 1755.” 


“I am, dearest Sir, 

“Your humble servant, 

“Sam. Johnson.” 


To THE Same. 

“dear sir, 

“I RECEIVED your letter this day, with great sense of the 
favour that has been done me; ^ for which I return my most sin¬ 
cere thanks; and entreat you to pay to Mr. Wise such returns as 
I ought to make for so much kindness so little deserved. 

“I sent Mr. Wise the Lexicon, and afterwards wrote to him; 
but know not whether he had either the book or letter. Be so good 
as to contrive to enquire. 

“But why does my dear Mr. Warton tell me nothing of himself? 
Where hangs the new volume? ® Can I help? Let not the past 
labour be lost, for want of a little more; but snatch what time 
you can from the Hall, and the pupils, and the coffee-house, and 
the parks, and complete your design. 

“I am, dear Sir, &c. 

“Sam. Johnson.” 

"(London) Feb. 4, 1755.” 


To THE Same. 

“dear sir, 

“I HAD a letter last week from Mr. Wise, but have yet heard 
nothing from you, nor know in what state my affair ’ stands; of 
which I beg you to inform me, if you can, tomorrow, by the return 
of the post. 

“Mr. Wise sends me word, that he has not had the Finnick 
Lexicon yet, which I sent some time ago; and if he has it not, you 
must enquire after it. However, do not let your letter stay for 

that. 

“Your brother, who is a better correspondent than you, and not 
much better, sends me word, that your pupils keep you in College: 
but they do not keeo you from writing too? Let them, at least, 
give you time to write to, dear Sir, 

“Your most affectionate, &c. 

“Sam. Johnson.” 

(“London] Feb. 13, 1755." 

1 “His degree had now past, according to the usual form, the suffrages of 
the heads of Colleges; but was not yet finally granted by the University. It 
wu carried without a single dissentient voice.” 

■"On Spenser.” 

• “Of the degree.” 
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16) 


“dear sir, 

“Dr. King‘ was with me a few minutes before your letter; 
this, however, is the first instance in which your kind intentions 
to me have ever been frustrated.^ I have now the full effect of 
your care and benevolence; and am far from thinking it a slight 
honour, or a small advantage; since it will put the enjoyment of 
your conversation more frequently in the power of, dear Sir, 

“Your most obliged and affectionate, 

“Sam. Johnson." 

“P.S. I have enclosed a letter to the Vice-Chancellor' which 
you will read; and, if you like it, seal and give him. 

“fI.ondon] Feb. 1755." 

As the Publick will doubtless be pleased to see the whole progresi 
of this well-earned academical honour, I shall insert the C'haticel- 
lor of Oxford’s letter to the University,* the diploma, and John¬ 
son’s letter of thanks to the Vice-Chancellor. 

“To the Reverend Dr. Huddesford, Vice-Chancellor of the 
University oj Oxford: to be communicated to the Heads of 
Houses, and proposed in Convocation. 

“mr. vice-chanceli.or, and gentlemen, 

“Mr. Samuel Johnson, who was formerly of Pembroke 
College, having very eminently distinguished himself by the pub¬ 
lication of a scries of Essays, excellently calculated to form the 
manners of the people, and in which the cause of religion and 
morality is every where maintained by the strongest powers of 
argument and language; and who shortly intends to publish a 
Dictionary of the English Tongue, formed on a new plan, and 
executed with the greatest labour and judgement; I persuade my¬ 
self that I shall act agreeably to the sentiments of the whole 
University, in desiring that it may be proposed in convocation to 
confer on him the degree of Master of Arts by diploma, to which 
I readily give my consent; and am, 

“Mr. Vice-Chancellor, and Gentlemen, 

“Your affectionate friend and servant, 

“Arran." 

“Grosvenor-street, Feb. 4, 1755 " 

r "Principal of Saint Mar>' Hall at Oxford. Ho orouRlit with him the 
diploma from Oxford." 

>‘‘I suppose Johnson means that my kind in(:ntion of beinn; the first t* 
give him the good news of the dcarcc being granted was fruslrated, because 
Dr. King brought it before my intelligence airivcd.’’ 

• “Dr. Huddesford, President of Trinitv college.” 

< Extracted from the ConvocaU<M^> Register, Oxford. 
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< Extracted from the ConvocaU<M^> Register, Oxford. 
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vestri testimonium amoris in manus tradidit, agnoscam et laudem. 
Si quid est, undt rei tarn gratoe accedat gratia, hoc ipso magis miM 
placet, quod eo tempore in ordines Acadcmicos dcnuo cooptatm 
sim, quo tuam imminucre auctoritatem, jamamquc Oxonii ladcre, 
omnibus modis conantur homines vajri, ncc tamen acnti: quihus 
ego, prout viro umbratico Ucuit, semper restiti, semper rest Hut us. 
Qui enim, inter has rcrum procellas, vel tibi l el Academia' deiuerit, 
ilium virtuti ct Uteris, sibique et posteris, dejuturum existimo. 
Valer 

To THE Rkiverend Mr. Thomas Warton. 

‘‘dear sir, 

“After I received my diploma, I wrote you a letter of thanks, 
with a letter to the V'icc-t 'iiam ellor, and sent another to Mr. Wist'; 
but have heard from nobody since, and beffin to think myself for¬ 
gotten. It is true, I sent you a double letter, and you may fear an 
expensive corre'^pondent; but I would have taken it kindly, if you 
had returned it treble: and what is a double letter to a petty king, 
that having jcllou'ship and fines, can sleep without a Modus in his 
headf ' 

“Dear Mr. Warton, let me hear from you, and tell me something, 
I care not what, so 1 hear it but from you. Something 1 will tell 
you:—I hope to see my Dictionary IjouikI and letlerecl. next week; 
—vastCi mole superbus. .\nd I h.ive a great miml to come to Oxford 
at Easter; but you will n n invite me. Shall 1 (ome uninvited, or 
stay here where nobody peihaps would miss me if I wenti' A hard 
choice! liut such is the world to, dear Sir, 

“Yours, &c. 

“Sam. Johnson. 

"ILondon] March 20, 

To THE Same. 

“dear sir, 

‘ TiiorcH not to write, when a man can write so well, is an 
offence sufficiently heinous, yet I shall pass it by. I am very 
glad that the \’ice-('hancellor was pleaserl with my note. I shall 
impatiently expect you at London, that Ave may coiv-ider what to 
do ne:;t. f i. lend in the winter to oj^en a Biblio>heque, and re¬ 
member, that you arc to subscrilic a sheet a year: let us try, like- 
wi.'^c, if we cannot persuade your brother to sub'-cribe another. 
My book is now coming in luminis orns. What will be its fate I 
know not, nor think much, Ix'cause thinking is to no puriro^e. I 
must stand the censure of the great vulgar and the small; of those 

A “The words in Ilalicks arc allu<>ions to passages in Mr. Warton’s poem 
trilled 'The Procpess of Discontent,’ now lately published.’’ 
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that understand it, and that understand it not. But in all thii, I 
suffer not alone; every writer has the same difficulties, and, per¬ 
haps, every writer talks of them more than he thinks. 

“You will be pleased to make my compliments to all my friends; 
and be so kind, at every idle hour, as to remember, dear Sir, 

Yours, &c. 

“Sam. Johnson.” 

“ILondonl March 25 , 1755 .” 

Dr. Adams told me, that this scheme of a Bibliothtque was a 
serious one: for upon his visiting him one day, he found his par¬ 
lour floor covered with parcels of foreign and English literary 
journals, and he told Dr. Adams he meant to undertake a Review. 
“How, Sir, (said Dr. Adams,) can you think of doing it alone? 
All branches of knowledge must be considered in it. Do you know 
Mathematicks? Do you know Natural History?” Johnson an¬ 
swered, “Why, Sir, I must do as well as I can. My chief purpose 
is to give my countrymen a view of what is doing in literature 
upon the continent; and I shall have, in a good measure, the 
choice of my subject, for I shall select such books as I best under¬ 
stand.” Dr. Adams suggested, that as Dr. Maty had just then 
finished his Bibliothtque Britannique, which was a well-executed 
work, giving foreigners an account of British publications, he 
might, with great advantage assume him as an assistant. “He, 
(said Johnson) the little black dog! I’d throw him into the 
Thames.” The scheme, however, was dropped. 

In one of his little memorandum books I find the following hints 
for his Intended Review or Literary Journal: “The Annals 0} 
Literature, forcii’n as well as domcstick. Imitate Le Clerc—Bayle 
—Barbeyrac. Infelicity of Journals in England. ‘Works of the 
learned.’ We cannot take in all. Sometimes copy from foreign 
Journalists. Always tell.” 

“To Dr. Birch. 

“sir, March 29, 1755. 

“I HAVE sent some parts of my Dictionary, such as were at 
hand, for your inspection. The favour which I beg is, that if you 
4 o not like them, you will siiy nothing. I am. Sir, 

“Your most affectionate humble servant, 

“Sam. Johnson.” 

“To Mr. Samuel Johnson. 

“sir, Norfolk-street, April 23, 1755. 

“The part of your Dictionary which you have favoured me 
with the sight of has given me such an idea of the whole, that I 
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most sincerely congratulate the publick upon the acquisition of 
a work long wanted, and now executed with an industry, accuracy, 
and judgement, ccjual to the importance of the subject. You might, 
perhaps, have chosen one in which your genius would have ap¬ 
peared to more advantage, but you could not have fixed u|)on 
any other in which your labours would have done such substantial 
service to the present age and to posterity. I am glad that your 
health has supported the application necessary to the performance 
of so vast a task; and can undertake to promise you as one (though 
perhaps the only) reward of it. the apj>robation and thanks of 
every well-wisher to the honour of the l-inglish language. 1 am, 
with the greatest regard, Sir, 

“Your most faithful and 

“Most affectionate humble servant, 

Tito. IJlRCII.” 

Mr. Charles Burney, who has since distinguished himself so 
much in the science of Music!;, and olilained a Doctor’s degree 
from the University of Oxford, had been diiven from the capital 
by bad health, and was now reviding at Lynne Regis in Norfolk. 
He had been so much delighted with Johnson’s K.imbler, 
and the plan of his Dictionary, that when the great work was 
announced in the new'^pajrers as nearly finished, he wrote to Dr. 
Johnson, begging to bo informed when and in what manner his 
Dictionary would lie published; entreating, if it should be by 
subscription, or ho should have any hooks at his own disposal, to 
be favoured with .six copies for him«elf and friends. 

In answer to tliis application. Dr. Johnson wrote the following 
letter, of which (to use Dr. Burney’s own words) “if it be re¬ 
membered that it was written to an obscure young man, who at 
this time had not tli-tinguishcd himself even in his own profession, 
but whose name could never have reached the auihour of rm-: Ram¬ 
bler, the politeness and urbanity may l>e opposcfl to some of the 
stories which have Ijeen lately circulated of Dr. Johnson’s natural 
rudeness and ferocity.*’ 

“To Mr. Burney, in Lynne Rec.is, Norfolk. 

“sir, 

“If you imagine that by delaying my answer I intended to show 
any neglect of the notice with whicii you have favoured me, you 
will neither think justly of yourself nor of me. Your civilitit*s were 
offered with too much elegance not to engage attention; and I 
have too much pleasure in pleasing men like you, not to feel very 
sensibly the distinction which you have bestowed upon me. 
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“Few consequences of* my endeavours to please or to benefit 
mankind have delighted me more than your friendship thus volun¬ 
tarily offered, which now I have it I hope to keep, because I hope 
to continue to deserve it. 

“I have no Dictionaries to dispose of for myself, but shall be 
glad to have you direct your friends to Mr. Dodsley, because it 
was by his recommendation that I was employed in the work. 

“When you have leisure to think again upon me, let me be 
favoured with another letter; and another yet, when you have 
looked into my Dictionary. If you find faults, I shall endeavour 
to mend them; if you find none, I shall think you blinded by kind 
partiality: but to have made you partial in his favour, will very 
much gratify the ambition of. Sir, 

“Your most obliged 

“And most humble servant, 
“Sam. Johnson,” 

"Cough-square, Fleet-street, 

“April 8, 1755.” 

Mr. Andrew Millar, bookseller in the Strand, took the principal 
charge of conducting the publication of Johnson's Dictionary; 
and as the patience of the pro[)riclors was repeatedly tried and 
almost exhausted, by their c\i)ecting that the work would be 
compleated, within the time which Johnson had sanguinely sup¬ 
posed, the learned author was often goaded to dispatch, more 
especially as he had received all the copy money, by different 
drafts, a considerable time before he had finished his Uisk. When 
the me.ssenger who carried the last sheet to Miliar returned, John¬ 
son asked him, “Well, what did he .say?”—“Sii, (answered the 
messenger) he said, thank (loo 1 have done with him.” “I am glad 
(replied Johnson, with a smile.) that he thanks God for any 
thing.” '■ It is remarkable, that those with whom Johnson chiefly 
contracted for his literary labouis were Scotchmen, Mr. Millar 
and Mr. Strahan. ^lillar, though himself no great judge of litera¬ 
ture, had good sense enough to have for l.ii friends very able men, 
to give him their oi)inion and advice in the purchase of copyright; 
the consequence of which was his acquiring a very large fortune, 
with liberality. Johnson said of him, “I respect Millar, Sir; he 
has raised the price of literature.” The same praise may be justly 

1 Sir John Hawkins, p. .up. in«i-rls two notes as h.avinct passed formally 
betw’ccn Andrew Millar and Johnson, to the above eifcct. I am assured this 
was not the rase. In the w.ay ot inudcntal remark it w.as a pleasant play of 
raillery- To have deliberately written notes in such terms would have been 
naoro?'* 
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given to Panckoucke, the eminent bookseller of Paris. Mr. 
Strahan’s liberality, judgement, and success, are well known. 


“To Bfnnet Langton, Esq. at Lwc.ton, Nkar 

SpII-SHY, LlNCOl.NSIllRr. 

“sir, 

“It has been long observed, that men do not suspect faults 
which they do not commit; your own elegance of manners, and 
punctuality of complaisance, did imt suffer you to impute to me 
that negligence of which 1 was guilty, and which I have not simc 
atoned. I received both your letters, and received thein with 
pleasure proportioned to the esteem which so short an acquainlaiue 
strongly impressed, and which I hope to contirm by nearer knowl¬ 
edge, though I am afraid that gratification will be for a lime 

withheld. 1 

“I have, indeed, published my Book,’ of which I beg to know 
your father’s judgement, and yours; and I have now staid long 
enough to watch its proiiress in the world. It has, you see, no 
patrons, and, I think, has yet had no opponents, except the critu ks 
of the coffee-house, whose outcries are soon dispersed into llie 
air, and are thought on no more; from this, tlierefore. I am at 
liberty, and think of taking the opporlunily of this interval to 
make an excursion, and why not then into Lincolnshire? or, to 
mention a stronger attraction, why not to dear .Mr. Langton^ I will 
give the true reason, which I know you will apjirove. I have a 
mother more than eighty years old, who h.is counted the days to 
the publication of my book, in ho|K*s of seeing me; and to her, it 
1 can disengage myself here, I resolve t«) g«). 

“.•\s 1 know, dear Sir, that to delay my visit for a reason like 
this, will not dei>! ive me of your esteem. 1 beg it may not 
yuur kindness. I have very sehlom received an offer of friendship 
which I so earnestly desire to cultivate and mature. I shall rejoice 
to hear from you, till I can see you, and will see you as soon as 1 
can; for when the duty that calls me to Lichfield is discharged, 
mv inclination will carry me to Langton. I shall delight to hear 
the ocean roar, or see the stars twinkle, in the com|)any of men 
to whom Nature does not spread her volumes, or utter her voice 

in vain. , 

“Do not, dear Sir, make the slowness of this letter a precedent 
for delay, or imagine that I approved the incivility that I have 
committed; for 1 have known you enough to love you, and .sin¬ 
cerely to wish a further knowledge; and I a.ssure you once more, 
that to live in a house that contains such a father and such a son, 


I His Dictionary. 
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will be accounted a very uncommon degree of pleasure, by, 
dear Sir, 


“May 6, i 7 SS” 


“Your most obliged, 

“And most humble servant, 

“Sam. Johnson.” 


“To THE Reverend Mr. Thom.as Wahton. 

*‘dear sir, 

“I AM grieved that you sliould think me capable of neglect¬ 
ing your letters; and beg you will never admit any such suspicion 
again. 1 pur[>ose to come down next week, if you shall be there; 
or any other week, that shall be more agree.able to you. 'I'hercfore 
let me know. 1 can stay this visit but a week; but intend to make 
pi'eparation.s for a longer stay next time; being resolved not to lose 
sight of the University. How go.'s .Apollonius? ' Don’t let him be 
forgotten. Some things of this kind must be done, to keep us up. 
Pay my comidiments to Mr. Wise, and all my other friends. I 
think to come to Kettel-Hall.- I am, Sir, 

“Your most affectionate, &c. 

“Sam Johnson.” 

“[Londonl May 13, 1755.” 


To THK Samf.. 

“dear sir, 

“It is strange how many things will happen to intercept every 
pleasure, though it [be] only that of two friends meeting together. 
1 have promised myself every day to inform you when you might 
expect me at Oxford, and have not lieen able to fix a time. The 
time, however, is, I think, at last come, and I promise myself to 
re|K)se in Kettel-Hall, one of the first nights of the next week. 
I am afraid my stay with you cannot be long; but what is the 
inference? We must endeavour to make it cheerful. I wish your 
brother could meet us, that we might go and drink tea with Mr. 
Wise in a body. I hope he will be at Oxford, or at his nest of British 
and Saxon antiquities.-^ I shall expect to see Sjienser finished, and 

* “A translation of .Apollonius Rhodius w.ns now intended by Mr. Warton.” 

2 fKettel-Hall is an ancient tenement, adjoininc to Trinity Colleue, built 
about the year 1615, by Dr. Ralph Kettrl, then President, for the accommoda¬ 
tion of Commoners of that Society. In this ancient hostrl, then in a very 
ruinous state, about forty years after Johnson had lodccil there, Mr. Windham 
and the present writer were accommod.ited with two chambers, of primitive 
simplicity, during the installation of the Duke of Portland as Chancellor of 
the University of Oxford, in 1703. It has since been converted into a com¬ 
modious priv.ate house.—M.l 

" “At Ellsheld. a village three miles from Oxford.'* 
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many other things begun. Dodsley is gone to visit the Dutch. The 
Dictionary sells well. The rest of the world goes on as it did. 

Dear Sir, . 

“Vour most affectionate, oic. 

“Sam. Johnson." 


♦•tLondonl June lo, irSS” 


To THE Same, 
str 

“To talk of coming to you, and not yet to come, has an air of 
trifling which I would not’willingly have among you; and which, 

I believe, you will not willingly impute to me, when I have told you 
that since my promise, two of our partners ‘ are dead, and that 1 
was solicited to suspend my excursion till we could recover from 

our confusion. . i „ 

“I have not laid aside my purpose; for every day makes me 

more impatient of staying from you. Hut death, you know hears 
not supplications, nor pays any regard to the convenience of mor¬ 
tals. I hope now to see you next week; but next week i.s but another 
name for to-morrow, which has been noted for promising and 

deceiving. , 

“I am, &c. 

“Sam. Johnson." 

p'Londonl June 14, i7SS ” 

To THE SiVME. 

**DKAR SIR t 

“I TOLD you that among the manuscripts are some things of 

Sir Thomas More. I beg you to pass an hour in hioking on them, 
and procure a transcript of the ten or twenty first Imes^of each, to 
be compared with what I have; that I may know whether they arc 
vet published. The manuscripts are these: 

“Catalogue of Bodl. MS. pag. 122. F. .v Sir Thomas More. 

I. Fall of angels. 2. Creation and fall of mankind. 3. Determm.a- 
tion of the Trinity for the rescue of mankind. 4- Jive ^ 

our Saviour’s passion. S- the institution o the Sa< rament, thrw 
lectures. 6. How to receive the blessed body of our I.ord sacra¬ 
mentally. 7. Xeomenia. the new moon. 8. I)c tmtiUn, tadio, 
pavore'et nratinne Christi ante captiomm rju^. 

“Catalogue, pag. 154. Fite of Sir Thomas M„re. ()«. Wh dhcr 
Roper’s? Pag 363. De resignatinne Mai^ni Sigillt in manus Rents 
ter D. Thomam Morum. Pag. Mori I)rfcnsjo Morur. 

“If you procure the young gentleman in the library to write ou 

’ “!lnok?eHcrs conrpmed in his Dictionary. 
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what you think fit to be written, I will send to Mr. Prince the 
bookseller to pay him what you shall think proper. 

“Be pleased to make my compliments to Mr. Wise, and all my 
friends. I am, Sir, 

“Your affectionate, &c. 

“Sam. Johnson.” 

“[Londonl Aug. 7, 175s ’’ 

The Dictionary, with a Grammar and History of the English 
language, being now at length published, in two volumes folio, 
the world contemplated with wonder so stupendous a work 
atchieverl by one man, while other countries had thought such 
undertakings fit only for whole academies. Vast as his powers were, 
I cannot but think that his imagination deceived him, when he 
supposed that by constant application he might have performed 
the task in three years. Let the Preface be attentively perused, in 
which is given, in a clear, strong, and glowing style, a comprehen¬ 
sive, yet particular view of what he had done; and it will be 
evident, that the time he employed upon it was comparatively 
short. 1 am unwilling to swell my book with long quotations from 
what is in every biwly’s hands, and I believe there are few prose 
compo.sitions in the English language that are read with more 
delight, or are more impressed upon the memory, than that pre¬ 
liminary discourse. One of its excellencies has always struck me 
with peculiar admiration; I mean the perspicuity with which he 
has expressed abstract .scientifick notions. As an instance of this, 
1 shall (|uote the following sentence: “When the radical idea 
branches out into parallel ramifications, how can a consecutive 
series be formed of senses in their own nature collateral?” We have 
here an example of what has been often said, and 1 believe with 
justice, that there is for every thought a certain nice adaptation 
of words which none other could equal, and which, w'hen a man 
has been so fortunate as to hit, he has attained, in that particular 
case, the perfection of language. 

'I'he extensive reading which was absolutely neccs.=ary for the 
accumulation of authorities, and which alone may account for 
Johnson’s retentive mind being enriched with a very large and 
various store of knowledge and imagery, must have occupied sev¬ 
eral years. I'he Preface furnishes an eminent instance of a double 
talent, of which Johnson was fully conscious. Sir Joshua Reynolds 
heard him say, “There are two things which I am confident I can 
do very well: one is an introduction to any literary work, stating 
what it is to contain, and how it should be executed in tbe most 
perfect manner: the other is a conclusion, shewing from various 
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causes why the execution has not been equal to whac the authour 
promised to himself and to the publick.” 

How should puny scribblers be abashed and disappointed, when 
they find him displaying a perfect theory of lexicographical excel¬ 
lence, yet at the same time candidly and modestly allowing that he 
“had not satisfied his own expectations.” Here was a fair occasion 
for the exercise of Johnson’s modesty, when he was called upon to 
compare his own arduous performance, not with those of other 
individuals, (in which case his inflexible regard to truth would 
have been violated had he affected diffidence,) but with speculative 
perfection; as he, who can outstrip all his competitors in the race, 
may yet be sensible of his deficiency when he runs against time. 
Well might he say, that “the I'nglish Dictionary was written with 
little assistance of the learned;” for he told me, that the only aid 
which he received was a paper containing twenty etymologies, sent 
to him by a person then unknown, who he was afterwards informed 
was Dr. Pearce, Bishop of Rochester. The etymologies, though 
they exhibit learning and judgement, are not, 1 think, entitled to the 
first praise amongst the various parts of this immense work. 'Phe 
definitions have always appeare<l to me such astonishing proofs of 
acuteness of intellect and precision of language, as indie ate a genius 
of the highest rank. This it is which marks the superior excellence 
of Johnson’s Dictionary over others equally or even more volumi¬ 
nous, and must have made it a work of much greater mental labour 
than mere Lexicons, or Word-Books, as the Dutch call them. They, 
who will make the experiment of trying how they can define a few 
words of whatever nature, will soon be satisfied of the unquestion¬ 
able Justice of this observation, which I can assun* my readers is 
founded ui>t<n much study, and upon communication with more 
minds than my own. 

.\ few of his definitions must be admitted to be erroneous. Thus, 
Windu'crd and Lcncord, though directly of op|)ositc meaning, are 
defined identically the same way; ^ as to which inconsiderable 
specks it is enough tf) observe, that his Preface announces that he 
was aware there might be many such in so immen.se,* a work; nor 
was he at all disconcerted when an instance was jeointed out to him. 
A lady once asked him how he came to rlefinc Basirrn the knee of 
a horse: instead of making an elaborate deienee, as she expected, 
he at once an.'^wered, “Ignorance, Madam, pure ignorance.” His 
definition of Sehvork has been often quoted with sportive malig¬ 
nity, as obscuring a thing in itself very plain. But to these frivo- 

* [He owns in hLs Preface the deficiency of the Icchnital part of hi.s work; 
and he said, he should !«: much obliccd to me for definitions of musical term 
tor his next edition, which he did not live to superintend.— Burkev.] 
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lous censures no other answer is necessary than that with which 
wc are furnished by his own Preface. “To explain, requires the use 
of terms less abstruse than that which is to be explained, and such 
terms cannot always be found. For as nothing can be proved but 
by supposing something intuitively known, and evident without 
proof, so nothing can be defined but by the use of words too plain 
to admit of definition. Sometimes easier words are changed into 
harder; as, burial, into sepulture or interment; dry, into desicca¬ 
tive; dryness, into siccity or aridity; jit, into paroxism; for. the 
easiest word, whatever it be, can never be translated into one more 
easy." 

His introducing his own opinions, and even prejudices, under 
general definitions of words, while at the same time the original 
mea ling of the words is not explained, as his T-'ory, Whig, Pension, 
Oats, Exciscj' and a few more, cannot be fully defended, and must 
be placed to the account of capricious and humorous indulgence. 
Talking to me upon this subject when we were at Ashbourne in 
1777, he mentioned a still stronger instance of the predominance 
of his private feelings in the composition of this work, than any 
now to be found in it. “You know. Sir, Lord Gower forsook the old 
Jacobite interest. When I came to the Renegado, after telling that 
it meant ‘one who deserts to the enemy, a revolter,’ I added, Some¬ 
times we say a Gower. Thus it went to the press: but the printer 
had more wit than I, and struck it out.” 

Let it, however, be remembered, that this indulgence does not 
display itself only in sarcasm towards others, but sometimes in 
playful allusion to the notions commonly entertained of his own 
laborious task. Thus: “Grub-street, the name of a street in Lon¬ 
don, much inhabited by writers of small histories, dictionaries, 

^ He thus defines Excise: “A hateful lax levied mion commodities, and ad¬ 
judged not by the common judges of i)roperly, but wrctclies hired by those 
to whom Exci.se is paid.” The (Commissioners of Excise being offended by this 
.severe reflcctit)n, consulted Mr. Murray, then .Xtlorncy-Gcneral, to know 
whether redress could be legally obtained. I wished to have procured for my 
readers a copy of the ojiinion which he gave, and which may now be justly 
considered as hi.dor> : but the nnsterious secrecy of office it seems would no* 
permit it. I am, however, informed by very good authority, that its import 
was, that the passage might be considered as actionable; but that it would be 
more prudent in the board not to prosecute. Jolmson never made the smallest 
alteration in this passage. We find he still retained his early prejudice against 
Excise; for in “The Idler, No. 65," there is the following very extraordinary 
paragraph; "The authenticity of Clarendon’s history, though printed with the 
sanction of one of the first Universities of the world, had not an unexpected 
manuscri|)t been happily di.scovererl, would, with the help of factious credulity, 
have been brought into question, by the two loxvcst of all human beines, a 
Scribbler for a party, and a Commissioner of Excise.” The persons to wboip 
he alludr-s were Mr. John OldmLxon, and George Ducket, Esa. 
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and temporary poems; whence, any mean production b called 
Grub-street/’ — ’’Lexicographer, a writer of dictionaries, a harmless 
4 rudge.” 

At the time when he was concluding his very clo(|uent Preface, 
Johnson's mind appears to have been in such a state of depression 
ihat we cannot contemplate without wonder the vigourous and 
splendid thoughts which so higldy distinguish that performance. 
"I (says he) may surely be cor.tented without the praise of per¬ 
fection, which if I could obtain in this gloom of solitude, what 
would it avail me? 1 have protracted my work till most of those 
whom I wished to plca^e have sunk into the gia\e; and succesj 
and miscarriage are empty sounds. I therefore dismiss it with frigid 
irancpiillity, having little to fear or hope from censure or from 
praise. ’ 'I'hat this indifference was rather a temporary than ai 
habitual feeling, appears, 1 think, from his letters to Mr. W'aiton 
and however he may have been affected for the momi'nt. certain ii 
is that the honours which his great work procured him, both at 
home and abroad, wore very grateful to him. Ilis friend the Ivirl 
of Corkc and Orrery, being at Morenre. j)resent»xl it to the 
Acicdcmia diUa Crttsio. That .Academy sent Johnson their Vocabo' 
birio, and the French .Academy s<*nt him their J)i( tiotniairc, which 
-Mr. Langton had the pleasure to convey to him. 

It must undoubtedly seem strange, that the conclusion of his 
Pr fare shotdd be expressed in terms so desi^onding, when it is 
considered that the authour was then only in his forty-sixth year. 
Hut we must a'^cribe its gloom to that miserable dejection of 
spirits to which he was constitutionally sul)ject, and which was 
aggravated by the death of his wife* two years before. I have heard 
it ingeniously observed by a lady of rank and elegance, that “his 
melancholy was then at its meridian.” It pleased (lou to grant him 
almost thirty years of life after this time, and once when he was 
in a placid frame of mind, he was obliged to own to me that he had 
enjoyed happier days, and had many more friends, since tliat 
gloomy hour, than before. 

It is a sad saying, that “most of those whom he wished to f)lea5e 
had sunk into the grave;” and his case at forty-five was .singularly 
unhappy, unless the circle of his friends was very narrow. I have 
often thought, that as longevity is generally desirH, and I believe, 
generally expected, it would be wi.se to be continually adding to the 
number of our friends, that the loss of sr)me may be supplied by 
others. Friendship, “the wine of life,” should, like a well-.sU)cked 
cellar, be thus continually renewed; and it is con.s<»latory to think, 
that although we can seldom add what will equal the generous first 
growths of our youth, yet frieiKlship becomes insensibly old in 
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much less time than is commonly imagined, and not many years 
are required to make it very mellow and pleasant. Warmth will, 
no doubt, make a considerable difference. Men of affectionate 
temper and bright fancy will coalesce a great deal sooner than 
those who are cold and dull. 

The proposition which I have now endeavoured to illustrate was, 
at a subsequent period of his life, the opinion of Johnson himself. 
He said to Sir Joshua Reynolds, “If a man does not make new 
acquaintance as he advances through life, he will soon find himself 
left alone. A man. Sir, should keep his friendship in constant 
repair” 

The celebrated Mr. Wilkes, whose notions and habits of life 
were very opposite to his, but who was ever eminent for literature 
and vivacity, sallied forth with a little Jcii d'Esprit upon the fol¬ 
lowing passage in his Grammar of the English l ongue, prefixed to 
the Dictionary: “// seldom, perhaps never, begins any but the 
first syllable.” In an es.say printed in “the Public .Advertiser,” this 
lively writer enumerated many instances in opjMisition to this re¬ 
mark; for example, “The authour of this observation must be a 
man of a <iuick appre-licnsion, and of a mo.st compre-hensive 
genius.” The position is undoubtedly expressed with too much 
latitude. 

'I'his light sally, we may suppose, made ni> great impression on 
our Lexicographer; for we find that he did not alter the passage 
till many years afterwards.' 

He had the pleasure of being treated in a very different manner 
by his old pupil Mr. Garrick, in the following complimentary Epi- 

8''^^ ' "On ] diinso.n’s Die tio.n \kv . 

“Tai.k of war with a Briton, he’ll boldly .advance. 

That one English soldier will beat ten of Er.tncc; 

Would we alter the boast from the sword to the pen, 

Our odds are still greater, still greater our men; 

In the deep mines of science though E’remhmen may toil, 

Can their strength be comviar’d to Locke, Newton, and Boyle? 

Let them rally their heroes, send forth all their pow’rs, 

Their versc-men and prose-men, then match them with ours I 
First Shaksjieare and Milton, like Clods in the fight. 

Have put their whole dr.inia and e|>ick to flight; 

In satires, epistles, and odes, would they cope, 

Their numbers ietre.it before I)r\den and Fope; 

And Johnson, well-arm’d like a hero of \orc. 

Has beat forty French,- and will beat forty more!” 

Hn the third edition, published in 1773, he left out the words perhaps 
never, and added the following paragraph: 

*'lt sometimes begins middle or final syllables in words compounded, aa 
block-head, or derived from the Latin, as comprehended " 

The number of the French .\cademy employed in settling their language. 
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Johnson this year gave at once a prtwi of his benevolence, quick¬ 
ness of apprehension, and admirable ari of composition, in the 
assistance which he gave to Mr. Zachariah Williams, father of the 
blind lady whom he had humanely received under his r<^d. Mr. 
Williams had followed the jirofession «*f phy^ick in Wales; but 
having a very strong propensity to the study of natural philos»>phy, 
had made many ingenious advances towards a disco\eiy of the 
longitude, and repaired to I.ondou in hopes of obtaining the great 
parliamentary reward. He failed of success; but Johnson having 
made himself master of his jirinciples and experiments, wntte for 
him a pamphlet, published in tjuarto. with the billowing title: “.\ii 
.\ccount of an .Attempt to asc<Ttain the Longittide at Sea. by 
exact Theory of the \’ariation of the Magnetic;il Needle; with e 
Table of the Variations at the most remarkable ('ities in K.urojie, 
from the year i 60 o to itiHo. ”t To riiffuvc it more extensively, it 
was accompanied with an Italian translation on the oppositi- ))ago, 
which it is suppo-ed was the work of Signor Uarc'tti.' an Italian 
of considerable literature, who having come to Kneland a few 
years before, had been employed in the c.iiiai ity both of a langu.ige 
master and an authour, and formed an intim.icy with Dr. Johnson. 
This p.amph’et John^mi prc'-enterl to tl’.e Hodlei.an I.ibrary.- On a 
blank leaf of it is parted a i\-iragra[)h cut out of a newspaper, con¬ 
taining an account of the death and char.icter of Williams, pl.iinly 
written by lohn--i n.' 

In July this year he had formed somi* st heme of nwntal im- 
pnnement. the partinilar puriio-e of wliii h does not aptiear. Hut 
we t'md in his “Prayers and Mefiitalions.” p. 25. a prayer entitled, 
“On the Study of Philfi^ophy, as an instrument of living;” and 
after it follows a note, “ I’his study was not pur^^ued.” 

On the i.^th of the same month he wrote in his Jmirnal the 
following scheme of life, for Sunrlay: “Having lived” (as he with 

* |Tlii'< iniTcnious forniznor, who w.is a native of Piedmont, <ame to KnKinnd 
about the scar i75t. .uni died in Lon<lon, May iTSi), A very candid and 
jutiuioi!', .'ufoiinl (d him .nid hi- work', lie'iniiinv' witti the word'. “So much 
a-Ii. ril) ,” .and wrill 'u. it o hetiewd, tiy a di-tiiu'iii'licd dic’nilary in the 
cliurrh. ir. ly be found in the (ientlenian’' Mava/ine, for that year, j). 
4^0 —M 1 

-Sec? note by Mr. Warton, p. 162 [from which it apije.ir.s tliat '‘12th" in 
the next note means tlic i:tfi of July. i7i,v - ,M |. 

“■‘On Siturday the 12th, about twelve at nieht, died Mr. Zachariah Wil¬ 
liams, in his cichty-third yc.ar. after an illne-s of rielit month-, in full jxisses- 
sion of his mental facultie.v He has been long known to philo'Opher’' and '•ca- 
mcn for his skill in mazneti.-m, ancl his pro|)o'al to a-rertain the longitude tiy 
a peculiar system of the rompass He was a man of indii-lry indefatigable, 
of conversation inoffensive, patient of adversity and di-ea-c, eminently sfdicr, 
tem;)erale. and piou<; and worthy to have ended life with bed ter fortune.” 
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tenderness of conscience expresses himself) “not without an habit¬ 
ual reverence for the Sabbath, yet without that attention to its 
religious duties which Christianity requires; 

“i. To rise early, and in order to it, to go to sleep early on 
Saturday. 

“2. To use some extraordinary devotion in the morning. 

“3. To examine the tenour of my life, and particularly the last 
week; and to mark my advances in religion, or recession from it. 

“4. To read the Scripture methodically with such helps as 
are at hand. 

“5. To go to church twice. 

“6. To read books of Divinity, cither speculative or practical. 

“7. To instruct my family. 

“8. To wear off by meditation any worldly soil contracted in 
the week.” 

In 1756 Johnson found that the great fame of his Dictionary 
had not set him above the necessity of “making provision for the 
day that wjis passing over him.” ^ No royal or noble patron ex¬ 
tended a munificent hand to give independence to the man who 
had conferred stability on the language of his country. Wc may 
feel indignant that there should have been such unworthy neglect; 
but wc must, at the same time, congratulate ourselves, when w'e 
consider, that to this very neglect, operating to rouse the natural 
indolence of his constitution, we owe many valuable productions, 
which otherwise, perhaps, might never have appeared. 

He had spent, during the progress of the work, the money for 
which he had contracted to write his Dictionary. We have seen 
that the reward of his labour was only fifteen hundred and seventy- 
five pounds; and when the expence of amanuenses and iviper, and 
other articles, are deducted, his clear profit was very inconsider¬ 
able. 1 once said to him, “I am sorry, Sir, you did not get more 
for your Dictionary.” His answer was, “1 am .sorry too. But it 
was very well. 'Fhe booksellers are generous liberal-minded men.’’ 
He, upon all occasions, did ample justice to their character in this 
respect. He considered them as the patrons of literature; and, 
indeed, although they have eventually been considerable gain¬ 
ers by his Dictionary, it is to them that we owe its having 
been undertaken and carried through at the risk of great 

* 1 He wns so far from bcim; above the necessity of makin;; provision 
for the (lay that was p.is.'im; over him.’’ th.it he appears to ha\'e been in this 
year in great pecuniary distress, having been arrested for debt; on which 
occasion his friend, Samuel Richardson, became his surety. See a letter front 
Johnson to him, on the subject, dated Feb. 19, I7S6. Richardson’s Con- 

RESPONUKNCE, Vol. V. p. iSj.—M.l 
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expence, for they were not absolutely sure of being indemnified. 

On the first day of this year ^ we find from his private devo¬ 
tions, that he had then recovered from sickness,* and in Feb¬ 
ruary, that his eye was restored to its use.* 'I'he pious gratitude 
with which he acknowledges mercies upon every occasion is very 
edifying; as is the humble submission which he breathes, when 
it is the will of his heavenly Father to try him with aftliitions. 
As such dispositions become the state of man here, and are the 
true effects of religious discipline, we cannot but venerate in 
Johnson one of the most exercised minds that our holy religion 
hath ever formed. If there be any thoughtless enough to sup¬ 
pose such exercise the weakness of a great understanding, let 
them look up to Johnson, and be convinced that what he so 
earnestly practised must have a rational foundation. 

His works this year were, an abstract or epitome, in octavo, of 
his folio Dictionary, and a few essiiys in a monthly i)ublication, 
“The Univeksal Visiter.” Christopher Smart, with whose un¬ 
happy vacillation of mind he sincerely sympathised, was one 
of the stated undertakers of this miscellany; and it was to assist 
him that Johnson sometimes employed his pen. All the essays 
marked with two asterisks have been ascribed to him; but 1 am 
confident, from internal evidence, that of these, neither “ I'he 
Life of Chaucer,” “Rellections on the State of rortugal,” nor an 
‘Essay cn Architecture,” were written by him. I am erjually 
confident, upon the s;ime evidence, that he wrote, “Further 
Thoughts on Agriculture;” f being the seejud of a very inferiour 
essay on the same subject, and which, though carried on as if 
by the same hand, is both in thinking and expression so far 
alMive it, and so strikingly peculiar, as to leave no doubt of its 
true parent; and that he also wrote “A Dissertation on the State 
of Literature and Authours,”! and “A Dissertation on the 
Epitaphs written by Pope.” * The last of these, indeed, he after¬ 
wards added to his “Idler.” Why the essays truly written by him 
are marked in the same manner with some which he did not write, 
I cannot e.xplain; but with deference to those who have ascribed 
to him the three cs.^ays which 1 have rejected they want all the 
characteristical marks of Johnsonian composition. 

* fin April in this yc-ir, Johnson wrote a letter to Dr. Joseph Warton, in 
consequence of h.iv:nK read a few paee.s of that (jenlleman’s newly published 
“Essay on the Genius and Writings of Poiw." The only paragraph in it that 
eesiHJits Johnson’s pcrMjnal hi'-lory is this: “For my part I have not lately 
done much. I have been ill in the winter, and my eye ha« been inflamed; but 
1 please myself with the hopes of doing many thine*, with which I have long 
ple.ssed and deceived myself” Memoirs of Dr. J. Warton, 4 c. 4to. 1806.—M.| 

* Prayers and Meditations * Ibid. j?. 
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He engaged also to superintend and contribute largely to 
another monthly publication, entitled “The Literary Maga¬ 
zine, OR Universal Review;” * the first number of which came 
out in May this year. What were his emoluments from this under¬ 
taking, and what other writers were employed in it, I have not 
discovered. He continued to write in it, with intermissions, till 
the fifteenth number; and I think that he never gave better proofs 
of the force, acuteness, and vivacity of his mind, than in this mis¬ 
cellany, whether we consider his original essays, or his reviews 
of the works of others. The “Preliminary Address” f to pub- 
lick, is a proof how this great man could embellish, with th^ 
graces of superiour composition, even so trite a thing as the plan 
of a magazine. 

His original essays are, “An Introduction to the Political 
State of Great Britain;” f “Remarks on the Militia Bill;”t 
“O'lservations on his Britannick Majesty’s Treaties with the 
Empress of Russia and the Landgrave of Hesse Cassel; ” f 
“Observations on the Present State of Affairs;”! ^od, “Memoirs 
of Frederick 111 . King of Prussia.”! In all these he displays ex¬ 
tensive political knowledge and sagacity, expressed with uncom¬ 
mon energy and perspicuity, without any of those words which 
he sometimes took a i)lcasure in adopting, in imitation of Sir 
Thomas Browne; of whose “('hristian Morals” he this year gave 
an edition, with his “Life” * prefixed to it, which is one of John¬ 
son’s best biogra;)hical performances. In one instance only in these 
essays has he indulged his Urownhm. Dr. Roberts )n, the his¬ 
torian, mentioned it to me, as having at once convinced him that 
Johnson was the authour of the “Memoirs of the King of Prussia.” 
Speaking of the pride which the old King, the father of his hero, 
took in being master of the tallest regiment in Europe, he says, 
“To review this toivvring regiment was his daily pleasure; and to 
peri>etuate it was so much his care, that when he met a tall woman 
he immediately commanded one of his Tilanian retinue to marry 
her, that they might propagate proccrity" For this Anglo-Latin 
word proccrity, Johnson had, however, the authority of Addison. 

His reviews are of the following books: “Birch’s History of 
the Royal Society;! “Murphy’s Gray’s-Inn Journal;”! “War- 
ton’s Essay on the Writings and Genius of Pope, Vol. I.”! 
“Hampton’s Translation of Polybius;”! “Blackwell’s Memoirs 
of the Goort of Augustus;”! “Russel’s Natural History of 
Aleppo;” ! “Sir Isaac Newton’s Arguments in Proof of a Deity:’’ ! 
“Borlase's History of the Isles of Scilly;”! “Holme’s Experi¬ 
ments on Bleaching;”! "Browne’s Christian Mor.als;”! “Hales 
on distilling Sea-Water, Ventilators in Ships, and curing an ill 
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Taste in Milk:”t “Lucas’s Essay on Water;” t “Keith’s Oita 
logue of the Scottish Bishops;” f “Browne’s History of Jamaica; ” f 
“Philosophical Transactions, Vol. XLIX ’ f "Mrs. Lennox’s 
Translation of Sully’s Memoirs;”* “Miscellanit*s by Eli.al)eth 
Harrison;”! “Evans's Map and Account of the Middle ('olonies 
in America;’’t ‘T.^tter on the Case of Admiral Byng; ’ * “Appeal 
to the People concerning Admiral Byng;"* “Hanway’s Eight 
Days Journey, and Essay on Tea;’’* "The C'adet, aMilitary 
Treatise;”! “Some further Particulars in Relation to the Case 
of .Admiral Byng, by a Centleman of Oxford;’’* ‘‘'rhe (amduci 
of the Ministry relating to the present War imj.artially exiim- 
ined;'’t “A Free Inquiry into the Nature and Origin of iCvil.” * 
All these, from internal evidence, were written by Johnson; some 
of them I know he avowed, and have marked them with an asterisk 
accordingly. Mr. Thomas Davis ituleed, ascribed to him the Re¬ 
view of Mr. Burke’s “Inciuiry into the Origin of our ideas of tl>e 
Sublime and Beautiful;” and Sir John Hawkins, with equal dis¬ 
cernment, has inserted it in his collection of Johnson's works: 
whereas it has no resemblance to Johnson’s composition, and is 
well known to have been written by Mr. Murphy, who ha 
acknowledged it to me and many others. 

It is worthy of remark, in justice to Johnson’s political char¬ 
acter, which has been misrepresented as alqectly submissive to 
power, that his “Observatinns on the |)resent State of Affairs,” 
glow with as animated a .spirit of con'^titiitional liberty as tan 
be found any where. Thus he begins: “The time is now come, 
in which every Knglidiman e\|7ects to be infi»rmed of the national 
affairs; and in which he has a right to h.ive that exjjectation 
gratified. For, whatever may be urg'-d by Ministirs, or lho.s« 
whom vanity or interest make the followers of ministers, con¬ 
cerning the nece.ssity of confidence in our governours, and the 
presumption of prying with profane eyes into the recesses of 
fiolicy, it is evident that this reverimre can be claimed only by 
counsels yet unexecuted, and projects sus[)enfletl in deliberation. 
But when a design has eiuled in mi.scarriage or success, when 
every eye and every ear is witness to general discontent, or general 
satisfaction, it is then a proper time to tlisentangle confusion and 
illustrate obscurity; to shew by what causes every event was pro¬ 
duced, and in what effects it is likely to terminate; to lay down 
with distinct particularity what rumour always huddles in general 
exclamation, or perple.xes by indige.stcd narratives; to shew whence 
happine.ss or calamity is derived, and whence it may be expected; 
and honestly to lay before the people what inquiry can gather of 
the past, and conjecture can estimate of the future.” 
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Here we have it assumed as an incontrovertible principle, that 
in this country the people are the superintendents of the conduct 
and measures of those by whom government is administered; of 
the beneficial effect of which the present reign afforded an illus¬ 
trious example, when addresses from all parts of the kingdom 
controuled an audacious attempt to introduce a new power sub¬ 
versive of the crown. 

A still stronger proof of his patriotick spirit appears in his re¬ 
view of an “Essay on Waters, by Dr. Lucas,” of whom, after 
describing him as a man well known to the world for his daring 
defiance of power, when he thought it exerted on the side of 
wrong, he thus speaks: “The Irish Ministers drove him from his 
native country by a proclamation, in which they cnarge him with 
crimes of which they never intended to be called to the proof, and 
oppressed him by methods equally irresistible by guilt and 
innocence. 

“Let the man thus driven into exile, for having been the friend 
of his country, be received in every other place as a confessor of 
liberty; and let the tools of power be taught in time, that they 
may rob, but cannot impoverish.” 

Some of his reviews in this Magazine are very short accounts 
of the pieces noticed, and I mention them only that Dr. Johnson’s 
opinion of the works may be known; but many of them are ex¬ 
amples of elaborate criticism, in the most masterly style. In his 
review of the “Memoirs of the Court of Augustus,” he has the 
resolution to think and speak from his own mind, regardless ol 
the cant transmitted from age to age, in praise of the ancient 
Romans. Thus: “I know not why any one but a school-boy in his 
declamation should whine over the Commonwealth of Rome, 
which grew great only by the misery of the rest of mankind. The 
Romans, like others, as soon as they grew rich, grew corrupt; and 
in their corruption sold the lives and freedoms of themselves, and 
of one another.” Again, “A people, who while they were poor 
robbed mankind; and as soon as they became rich, robbed one 
another.” In his review of the Miscellanies in prose and verse, 
published by Elizabeth Harrison, but written by many hands, he 
gives an eminent proof at once of his orthodoxy and candour. “The 
•iuthours of the essays in prose seem generally to have imitated, 
or tried to imitate, the copiousness and luxuriance of Mrs. Rowe. 
This, however, is not all their praise; they have laboured to add 
to her brightness of imagery, her purity of sentiments. The poets 
have had Dr. Watts before their eyes; a writer, who, if he stood not 
in the first class of genius, compensated that defect by a ready 
application of his powers to the promotion of piety. The attempt 
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to employ the ornaments of romance in the decoration of religion, 
was, I think, first made by Mr. Boyle’s Martyrdom of Theodora; 
but Boyle’s philosophical studies did not allow him time fi^r the 
cultivation of style: and the completion of the great design was 
reserved for Mrs. Ro-ur. Dr. ira//5 was one of the first who taught 
the Dissenters to write and speak like other nun, by shewing 
them that elegance might consist with piety. '1 hey would have 
both done honour to a better society, for they had that charily 
which might well make their failings be forgotten, and with whicli 
the whole Christian world wish for communion. 'They were pure 
from all the heresies of an age, to which every opinimi is become 
a favourite that the universal church has hitherto detested! 

“This praise the general interest of mankind requires to be 
given to writers who please and do not corru])!, who instruct and 
do not weary. But to them all human eulogies are vain, whom 1 
believe applauded by angels, and numbered with the just.” 

His defence of tea against Mr. Jonas Ilanway’s violent attack 
upon that elegant and popular beverage, shows how very well a 
man of genius can write upm the slightest subject, when he writes, 
as the Italians say, con aniorc: I suppose no |>erson ever enjoyed 
with more relish the infu.'ion of that fragrant leaf than Johnson. 
The quantities which he drank of it at all hours were so great, 
that his nerves must have been uncommonly strong, not to have 
Ijecn extremely relaxed by such an intemperate use of it. He 
as.surcd me, that he never felt the least inconvenience from it; 
which is a proof that the fault of his constitution was ralhei a too 
great tension of fibres, than the contrary. Mr. Hanway wrote an 
angry answer to Johnson's review of his I'.ssay on 'lea, and John¬ 
son, after a full and deliberate pause, made a reply to it; the only 
instance, I believe, in the whole cour.->c of his life when he con¬ 
descended to oppose any thing that was written against him. 1 
suppose when he thought of any of his little antagonists, he w.is 
ever justly aware of the high sentiment of -Ajax in Ovid: 

"hte tulit prrlium jam nunc rrrtamint^ hujuj, 

Qui, fitm v-rlus ml, mrcum err/ar.r frrrtur." 

But, indeed, the good Mr. Hanway laid himself so open to ridicide, 
that Johnson’s animadver'^ions upon his atback were chiefly to 
make sport. 

The generosity with which he pleads the cause of .Admiral 
Byng is highly to the honour of his heart and spirit. Though 
Voltaire affects to be witty uprm the fate of that unfortunate 
officer, observing that he was shot “pour enrourager Irs autret,” 
the nation has long been satisfied that his life was sacrificed to 
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the political fervour of the times. In the vault belonging to the 
Torringlon family, in the church of Southill, in Bedfordshire, 
there is the following Epitaph upon his monument, which I have 
transcribed: 

“To THE PERPETUAL DISGRACE 
OF puuLicK Justice, 

The Honourable John Byn^, Esq. 

Admiral of the Blue, 

Fell a Martyr to political 
Persecution, 

March 14, in the Year 1757; 

WHEN Bravery and Loyalty 

WERE insufficient SECURITIES 

FOR THE Life and Honour of 
A Naval Officer.” 

Johnson’s most exquisite critical essay in the Literary Magazine, 
and indeed any where, is his review of Soame Jenyns’s “Inquiry 
into the Origin of Evil.” Jcnyns was possessed of lively talents, 
and a style eminently pure and easy, and could very happily play 
with a light subject, either in prose or verse; but when he specu¬ 
lated on that most difficult and excruciating question, the Origin of 
Evil, he “ventured far beyond his depth,” and accordingly, was 
exposed by Johnson, both with acute argument and brilliant wit. 
I remember when the late Mr. Bicknell’s humourous performance, 
entitled ‘"rhe Musical Travels of Joel Collyer,” in which a slight 
attempt is made to ridicule Johnson, was ascribed to Soame Jenyns, 
“Hal (said Johnson) I thought I had given him enough of it.” 

His triumph over Jenyns is thus described by my friend Mr. 
Courtenay in his “Poetical Review of the literary and moral Char¬ 
acter of Dr. Johnson;” a performance of such merit, that had I 
not been honoured with a very kind and partial notice in it, I 
should echo the sentiments of men of the first taste loudly in its 
praise: 

“When specious sophists with presumption scan 
The sourtc of evil hidden still from man; 

Revive .Arabian talcs, and vainly hope 
To rival St. John, and his scholar Pope: 

Though metaphysicks spread the gloom of night, 

By reason’s star he guides our aching sight; 

The bounds of knowledge marks, and points the way 
To pathless wastes, where wildcr'd sages stray; 

Where, like a farthing link-boy, Jenyns stands. 

And the dim torch drops from his feeble hands.” t 

* Some time after Dr. Johnson's death, there appeared in the news-papers 
and magazines an illiberal and petulant attack upon him, in the form of an 
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This year Mr. William Payne, brother of the respectable 
bookseller of that name, published "An Introduction to the Game 
of Draughts,'’ to which Johnson contributed a Dedication to the 
Earl of Rochford.* and a I’reface,* lx)th of which are ailmirably 
adapted to the treatise to which they are prefixed. Johnson, I 
believe, did not play at draughts after Ic.iving C'ollege, by which 
he sufferctl; for it would have afforded him an innocent .'toothing 
relief from the melancholy which distressed him so often. 1 have 
heard him regict that he had not learnt to play at cards; and the 
game of draughts we know is peculiarly calculated to fix the 
attention without straining it. 'I'here is a comiiosure ami gravity 
in draughts which inseii'^ibly tran(|uillises the mind; and, accord¬ 
ingly the Dutch are fond of it, as they are of smoaking, of the 
sedative intluence of which, though he himself never smoaked, he 
had a high opinion. ‘ Besides, there is in draughts some exercise 
of the faculties; and, accordingly, Johnson wishing to dignify flic 
subject in his Dedication with what is most e.^timable in it, ob¬ 
serves, ‘‘'rriners may find or make any thing a trifle: but since it \> 
the great characteristick of a wise man to see events in their 
causes, to obviate conse(|uences, and ascertain contingencies, your 
Ivordship will think noihing a trifle by which the mind is inured 
to caution, fore.^iglit, and (ircumspection.” 

Kpitaph, under tlic n.um- of Mr. Soame Jcnyn<, very unworffiy of lli.il 
pcntU-ni.in, who fi.ul nuitMlv oit)mitti‘<l to. the (ritic.if f.i'-li white Jolin''(in 
lived. It a''<;umed, as rh.iratteri ti< ks of him, alt the vuftiar liruimstames of 
abuse which had c>rciiiati'd amonj;st tfie icnor.mt It was an unfieconiinu in 
dufiieiKC of i>uny resentment, at a time wfien In- liiin i ff was .it a very a<l 
vanced .ii;e, and fi.uf .1 ne.ir pro'-peit ot •fc'-iending to tlie urave, 1 was tru!>’ 
sorry for it; f ir fie was then herome an avowtd, and (.is my l.ord Uishoji ( 1 
London, wtio h.id .a .serioii' conversation witfi him on the sulijeit, assures nie) 
a sincere Christian, lie could not expect that Johnson’s numerous friends 
would |iatienlly lie.ir to have the memory of their master stu-matired fiy no 
mean inn* hut that, at feast, one woiilif lie found to retort AnordmKlv, tfiis 
unjust and sarcasiitk Kiiilaph was met in the sime [nifiliik held hy an answir, 
in terms by no means soft, and suih as wanton provocation only could justify; 

“FPTT.XrH, 

I\rp<ircd for a creature not quite dead yet. 

“Here lies .i little utily nauseous elf. 

Who jiuL'ini: only from its wretilied self, 

Feebly altem|»ted, |ietulant and vain. 

The 'Oriain of F.vil’ to explain. 

A mielUx (icnius at this elf disiileas’d, 

With a stronR critick grasp the unhin sctuccz’d. 

For thirty \cars its coward spleen it kept, 

Till in the dust the mighty Genius .slept: 

Then stunk and fretted in expiring snuff, 

And blink'd at Johnson* with its la.st poor puff.** 

^ Journal of a Tour to the Hebrides, 3rd edit., p. 48 'Aug. 19). 
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As one of the little occasional advantages which he did not dis¬ 
dain to take by his pen, as a man whose profession was literature, 
he this year accepted of a guinea from Mr. Robert Dodsley, for 
writing the introduction to “The London Chronicle,” an evening 
news-paper; and even so slight a performance exhibited peculiar 
talents. This Chronicle still subsists, and from what I observed, 
when I was abroad, has a more extensive circulation upon the 
Continent than any of the English news-papers. It was constantly 
read by Johnson himself; and it is but just to observe, that it has 
all along been distinguished for good sense, accuracy, moderation, 
and delicacy. 

Another instance of the same nature has been communicated 
to me by the Reverend Dr. Thomas Campbell, who has done 
himself considerable credit by his own writings. “Sitting with 
Dr. Johnson one morning alone, he asked me if I had known 
Dr. Madden, who was authour of the premium-scheme ‘ in Ireland, 
On my answering in the affirmative, and also that I had for some 
years lived in his neighbourhood, &c. he begged of me that when 
I returned to Ireland, I would endeavour to procure for him a 
poem of Dr. Madden’s called “Boulter's Monument.” - Lhe reason 
(said he) why I wish for it, is this: when Dr. Madden came to 
London he submitted that work to my castigation; and I remem¬ 
ber 1 blotted a great many lines, and might have blotted many 
more without making the poem worsc.^ However, the Doctor was 
very thankful, and very generous, for he gave me ten guineas, 
which was to me at that time a f^rcat sum.” 

He this year resumed his scheme of giving an edition of Shak- 

' fin the CollcRe of I)ul)lin, four r|u:irlcrly Examinations of the stiident!» 
arc hckl in carh year, in various pusenbed branches of literature and science; 
and premiums, consistini; of books impressed with the ColIcRC Arms, are ad¬ 
judged by Examiners (composed generally of the Junior Ecllows), to those 
who have most distinguished them-'clves in the several classes, after a very 
rigid trial, which lasts two <lays. This regulation, which has subsi.stcd about 
seventy years, has been atteniled with the most benel'uial efiects. 

Dr. Samuel Madden was the first proposer of premiums m that University. 
They were in.stituted about the year 17.14. He was also one of the founders 
of the Dim IN Sonr.TY for the encouragement of arts and agriculture. In 
addition to the premiums wb.irh were and are still annually given by that 
society for this purpose. Dr. Madden gave others from his own fund. Hence 
he was usually called “Premium Madden.”—M.l 

- fDr. Hugh Boulter, .Archbishop of .Armagh, and Piimate of Ireland. He 
died Sept. 27, 1742, at which time he was, for the thirteenth time, one of the 
i.ords justices of that kingdom. Johnson speaks of him in high terms of com¬ 
mendation, in his Life of .Ambrose Pliilips -J. Bosv.ki.i..! 

* I Dr. ^iacldcn wrote very bad verses. V. those prefixed to Lelard’s Life of 
Philip of Macedon. 4fo. 1758,—Kf..xrnky .1 
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speare with notes. He issued proposals of considerable length.* in 
which he shewed that he perfectly well knew what variety of re¬ 
search such an undertaking required; but his indolence prevented 
him from pursuing it with that diligence wliich alone can collect 
those scattered facts, that genius, however .-icute, iH*netrating. and 
luminous, cannot discover by its own force. It is remarkable, that at 
ihis time his fancied activity was tor the moment so vigourous. that 
he promised his work should be published Ixdorc ('hristmas. 1757. 
Vet nine years elapsed before it saw the light. His throes in bring¬ 
ing it forth had Ix'en severe and remittent; and at last we may 
almost conclude that the ('jcs^irian operation was i^erformed b> 
the knife of Churchill, whose ujibraiding satire. I dare say, made 
Johnson's friends urge him to (lispatch. 

“He for <iil)«rribcrs baits his hook. 

And takes your casli; but where’s the book? 

No matter where; wi^e tear, you know, 

Forbids the robbini; of .a foe; 

Rut what, to serve our private ends, 

Forbids the rlicatinn of our fiiends?" 

About this period he was offered a living of considerable value 
in Lincolnshire, if he were inclined to enter int«) holy orders. H 
was a rectory in the gift of Mr. Langton, the father of his much- 
valued friend. Ilut he rlid not accept of it; partly 1 believe from a 
conscientious motive, Ixing persuarled that his temper and habits 
rendered him unfit for that assiduous and familiar instruction of 
the vulgar and ignorant, which he held to lx* an essential duty in ;r 
clergyman; and partly because his love of a I>ondon life was so 
strong, that he would have thought himself an exile in any other 
place, particularly if residing in the country. Whoever would wish 
10 see his thoughts upon that subject displayed in their full force, 
may peruse the Adventurer, Xumber 126. 

In 1757 it docs not ajipear that he published any thing, except 
some of those articles in the Literary Magazine, which have l>een 
mentioned. That magazine, after Johnson ceased to write in it, 
gradually declined, though the popular epithet of Antij’allkan was 
added to it; and in July 1758 it expired. He probably prcpareil a 
part of his Shakspearc this year, and he dictated a speech on the 
subject of an address to the Throne, after the ex|x-dition to Koch- 
fort, which was delivered by one of his friends, 1 know not in what 
pubiick meeting. It is printed in the (ienlleman's Magazine for 
October 17S5 as hi.s, and l)ears sufficient marks of authenticity. 

’ They have been reprinted bv Mr. Malone in the Preface to hti edition ol 
Shikspertrc 
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By the favour of Mr. Joseph Cooper Walker, of the Treasury, 
Dublin, I have obtained a copy of the following letter from John¬ 
son to the venerable authour of “Dissertations on the History 
of Ireland.” 

“To Charles O’Connor, Esq.^ 

“sir, 

“I HAVE lately, by the favour of Mr. Faulkner, seen 
your account of Ireland, and cannot forbear to solicit a prose¬ 
cution of your design. Sir William Temple complains that Ireland 
is less known than any other country, as to its ancient state. The 
natives have had little leisure, and little encouragement for en¬ 
quiry; and strangers, not knowing the language, have had no 
ability. 

“I have long wished that the Irish literature were cultivated.- 
Ireland is known by tradition to have been once the seat of piety 
and learning; and surely it would be very acceptable to all those 
who arc curious either in the original of nations, or the affinities 
of languages, to be further informed of the revolution of a people 
so anciLMit, and once so illustrious. 

“What relation there is between the Welsh and Irish language, 
or between the language of Ireland and that of Biscay, deserves 
enquiry. Of these provincial and une.xtcnded tongues, it seldom 
happens that more than one are understood by any one man ; and, 
therefore, it seldom happens that a fair comparison can be made. 
I hope you will continue to cultivate this kind of learning, which 
has too long lain neglected, and which, if it be suffered to remain 
in oblivion for another century, may, perhaps, never be retrieved. 
As I wish well to all useful undertakings, I would not forbear to 
let you know how much you deserve in my o|)inion, from all 

1 (Of this Kcutli-niiin, wtio dii'd at his scat at Hallinccarc, in the county of 
Roscommon in Ireland, July i, 1701, in his S’lul \e.ir, some account may lie 
found in the ('icnllcman's M.iuarinc of that date. Of the work here alluded 
to by Or. Johnson—"Dissertations on the History of Ireland "—a second and 
much improved edition was publi'hed by the authour in 1766.—M 1 

-'rhe ceicbr.iled oratour. Mr. Flood, has shown himself to be of Dr. John¬ 
son’s opinion; havim; by his will bequeathed his estate, alter the de.ith of 
his wife Lady Frances, to the University of Dublin; desirini; that immediately 
after the said estate shall come into their possession, they shall appoint two 
profes.sors. one for the stuily of the nati\e Kr.-e or Irish lan^uai’c, and the 
other for the study of Irish antiquities and Irish history, and for the study 
of any other European lanRuapc illustrative of, or auxiliary to, the study of 
Irish antiquities or Irish history; and that they shall pive yc,irly two liberal 
premiums for two compositions, one in verse, and the other in pro.se, in the 
Irish lanpuapc. 

I Since the above was written, Mr. Flood's Will has been set aside, after 
a trial at b.ir, in the Court of E.xchcquer in Ireland.—M.J 
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lovers of study, and how much pleasure your work has given to, 
Sir, 


"London, April 9, 1757.” 


“Your most obliged, 

“And most humble servant, 

“Sam. Johnson.” 


“To THE Reverend Mr. Thomas Warton. 

“dear sir, 

“Dr. Marsili of Padua, a learned gentleman, and 
good Latin poet, has a mind to sec Oxford. I have given him 
a letter to Dr. Huddesford,* and shall be glad if you will introdiue 
him, and shew him any thing in Oxford. 

“I am printing my new edition of Shakspeare. 

“I long to see you all. but cannot coinenienlly come yet. You 
might write to me now and then, if you were good for any thing 
But htmorcs mutant mores. Professors forget their fiiends.- 1 shall 
certainly complain to Miss Jones.' 1 am, 

“Your. Siv. 

“Sam. John.son.’’ 

"[London! June 21, 1757. 

“I’leasc to make my comidiments to Mr. Wise.” 


Mr. Burney having encloserl to him an extract from the review 
of his Dictionary in the JHhfiot/ietjur des Savain,' ami a list of 
subscribers to his Shakspe.ire, whicli .Mr. Burney Jiad procured in 
Norfolk, he wrote the following answer: 

“ To Mr. Bi’hm.v, in I.ynnk, Nori'oi.k. 

“sir, 

“'riiAY I may show myself sen:'ib!e of your favours, and 
not commit the same fault a second time, I mal.e haste to answer 
the letter which 1 received this morning. 'I'he truth is, tlie oliu-r 
likewise was received, and 1 wrote an answer; but being desirous 

’ “Xow, or !,■(<*, \'icc-flt.Hnrillor " 

-"Mr. Warton w.is clcrted Troir^'or of Poetry at Oxford in the iirKnlinK 
year ” 

'• “.Miss Jonc' lived at Oxford, ar.tl was often of our partie'- She wa'- a vc rv 
inpenious poele'-';, and ]'ul)’..'-heil a \f.Iuir.e of jifHm-, ;ind. on the wlioli', w.i'- 
a most sen^ililo, .icrcealilo, .and amirilde wriman She w.'i'. '•eli r to tlie Reverend 
River Jones, (.'h.anter of Chri-t-CInirfh ratlierlral at tlxforrl, and Jolinvm 
uxed to call her the C/tunfre s. I have heard him often address her in tiiis 
passage from ‘II PK\st><i>so'. 

‘Thee, ('hanlrcs«, oft the woods among 
I woo,’ &f. 

She died unmarried." 

■* Tom. lit, p. 482. 
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to transmit you some proposals and receipts, I waited till I could 
find a convenient conveyance, and day was passed after day, till 
other things drove it from my thoughts; yet not so, but that I re¬ 
member with great pleasure your commendation of my Dictionary. 
Your praise was welcome, not only because I believe it v;as sincere, 
but because praise has been very scarce. A man of your candour 
will be surprised when I tell you, that among all my acquaintance 
there were only two, who upon the publication of my book did not 
endeavour to depress me with threats of censure from the publick, 
or with objections learned from those who had learned them from 
my own preface. Your’s is the only letter of good-will that I have 
received; though, indeed, I am promised something of that sort 
from Sweden. 

“How my new edition^ will be received I know not; the sub¬ 
scription has not been very successful. I shall publish about 
March. 

“If you can direct me how to send proposals, I should wish that 
they were in such hands. 

“I remember. Sir, in some of the first letters with which you 
favoured me, you mentioned your lady. May I enquire after her? 
In return for the favours which you have shewn me, it is not much 
to tell you, that I wish you and her all that can conduce to your 
happiness. I am. Sir, 

“Your most obliged, 

“And most humble servant, 

“Sam. Johnson.' 

"CouRh-squarc, Dec. 24, 1757." 

In 1758 we find him, it .should seem, in as easy and pleasant a 
state of existence, as constitutional unhappiness ever permitted 
him to enjoy. 

“To Bennet Langton, Esq. at Langton, Lincolnshire. 

“dearest sir, 

“1 MUST have indeed slept very fast, not to have been awak¬ 
ened by your letter. None of your suspicions are true; I am not 
much richer than when you left me; and, what is worse, my 
omission of an answer to your first letter, will prove that I am 
not much wiser. But I go on as I formerly did, designing to be 
some time or other both rich and wise; and yet cultivate neither 
mind nor fortune. Do you take notice of my example, and learn 
the danger of delay. When I was as you are iiow, towering in the 

* 01 Shakspeare. 
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confidence of twenty-one, little did I suspect that I should be at 
forty-nine, what I now am. 

“But you do not seem to nrid my admonition. You are busy in 
acquiring and in communicati.'.e knowledge, and while you arc 
studying, enjoy the end of study, by making otlurs wiser and 
happier. I was much pleased with the tale that >ou told me of 
being tutour to your sisters. I, who have no sisteis nor brothers, 
look with some degree of innocent envy on tho^e who may 1 h* s;ud 
to be born to friends; and cannot see. without wonder, how rarely 
that native union is afterwards regarded. It sometimes, indeed, 
happens, that some supervenient cause of discord may o.erpower 
the original amity; but it seems to me more fretiuently thrown 
away with levity, or lost by negligence, than destroyed l)y injury 
or violence. We tell the ladies that good wives make goo<l hus¬ 
bands; I believe it is a moic certain position that good brothers 
make good sisters. 

“1 am satisfied with your stay at home, as Juvenal with his 
friend’s retirement to Cumar: I know that your absence is be.st, 
though it be not best for me. 

‘Quamvit (iii;rr:}u Z'rtrris lonju.su^ amiii, 

Laudo hitnrn eunxi quod \rdrm fiRcre Cumin 
Dci^iinel, (itquf unum nvrm d norr .Sil>\IItr’ 

“Ijingion is a good Cuma', but who mu'^t be Sibylla? Mrs. 
Langton is as wi’-e as Sibyl, and as good; and will live, if my 
wishes can prolong life, till she shall in time be as obi. But 
she differs in this, tliat she has not scattered her precepts in the 
wind, at least not tho.-c which slie be'-towetl ut>oii you. 

“ Ihe two Wartons just looked into the town, and were taken 
to see Ch'our, where, Davicl' sa\s, th(>y were st.irved for want 
of company to keep them warm. D.ivi 1 and Dodcly “ have had a 
new ciuarrcl, and, I think, cannot conveniently ciuarrel any more. 
‘C'ieone’ was well acted by all the characters, but Ibdlarny left 
nothing to be desired. I went the fii'-t night, and supported it a.*- 
well as I might; for Docldy. you know, is my patron, anci I would 
not desert him. The play was very well received. Doddy. after 
the danger was over, went evc-ry night to the stage-side, and 
cryevi at the distress of poor Clc'one. 

“I have left off housekeeping, and therefore made i)res<nts of 
the game which you were pleasecl to send me. 'I he pl’.easant I gave 
to Richardson,'' the bustard to Dr. Lawrence, aiul the pot I 
placed with Miss Williams, to be eaten by myself. She desires that 

^ Mr. Garrick. 

* Mr. Dod-!cy, the Anthour of Cleonc. 

* Mr. Samuel Richardson. Aulhour of Clarita. 
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them, for I will gather all those that have any thing of mine in 
them, and send them to Mrs. Burney, as a small token of grati¬ 
tude for the regard which she is pleased to bestow upon me. 

‘‘I am, Sir, 

‘‘Your most obliged 

“And most humble .servant, 


“London, March 8, 1758.” 


■'S.\M. Johnson.” 


Dr. Burney kas kindly favoured me with the following nu'ino- 
randum, which I take the liberty to insert in his own genuine 
easy style. I love to exhibit sketches of my illustrious friends by 
various eminent hands. 

“Soon after this, Mr. Burney, during a visit to the capital, had 
an interview with him in Gough-scjuare. where he dined and 
drank tea with him, and was introduced to the ac<|uain(.tnce o( 
Mrs. Williams. .After dinner, .Mr. Johnson pro|)osed to Mr 
Burney to go up with him into his garret, which being accepted, 
he there found, about five or six (ireek folios, a deal writing desk, 
and a chair and a half. Johnsijii giving to his guest the entile 
seat, tottered himself on one with only three legs and one arm. 
Here he gave Mr. Burney Mrs. Williams’s history, and shewed 
him some volumes of his Shakspeare already printed, to firove 
that he was in earnest. Upon Mr. Burney’s opening the first 
volume, at the Merchant of \'cnice, he observed to him. that 
he seemed to be more severe on Warburton than 'Iheobald. 
‘O poor Tib.! (said Johnson) he was ready knocked down to 
my hands; Warburton stands between me and him.’ ‘But Sir, 
(said Mr. Burney.) you’ll have Warburton upon your bones, 
won’t you?’ ‘\o Sir; he'll not come out; he'll only growl in his 
den.’ ‘But you think. Sir, that Warburton is a superior critick to 
Theobald?’—‘O, Sir, he'd make two-and-fifly Theobalds, cut into 
slices! The worst of Warburton is. that he has a rage for saying 
something, when there's nothing to be said.’—Mr. Burney then 
a,sked him whether he had seen the letter which Warburton had 
written in answer to a pamphlet addre.'^sed ‘ To the most impudent 
Man alive.’ He answered in the negative. Mr. Burney told him it 
was supposed to be written by Mallet. The controversy now raged 
between the friends of Pope and Bolingbroke; and Warburton 
and Mallet were the leaders of the several parties. Mr. Burney 
asked him then if he had seen Warburton's book against Boling- 
broke’s Philosophy? ‘No, Sir, I have never read Bolingbroke’s 
impiety, and therefore am not interested about its confutation.’ 

On the fifteenth of April he began ?. new periodical paijcr, 
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entitled “The Idler,” ♦ which came out every Saturday in a 
weekly news-paper, called “The Universal Chronicle, or Weekly 
Gaiiette,” published by Newbery.^ These essays were continued 
till April 5, 1760. Of one hundred and three, their total number, 
twelve were contributed by his friends; of which. Numbers 33, 93, 
and 9O, were written by Mr. Thomas Warton; No. 67 by Mr. 
Langton; and Nos. 76, 79, and 82, by Sir Joshua Reynolds; the 
concluding words of No. 82, “and pollute his canvas with de¬ 
formity,” being added by Johnson; as Sir Joshua informed me. 

The Idler is evidently the work of the same mind which 
produced the R.amuler, but has less body and more spirit. It has 
more variety of real life, and greater facility of language. He 
describes the miseries of idleness, with the lively sensations of one 
who has felt them; and in his private memorandums while engaged 
in it, we find “1 his year 1 hope to learn diligence.” - ^lany of these 
excellent essays were written as hastily as an ordinary letter. Mr. 
I.angton remembers Johnson, when on a visit at Oxford, asking 
him one evening how long it was till the post went out; and on 
being told about half an hour, he e.xclaimed, “then we shall do very 
well.” He ujwn this instantly sat down and finished an Idler, which 
it was necessary should be in London the next day. Mr. Langton 
having signified a wish to read it, “Sir, (said he,) you shall not do 
more than I have done myself.” lie then folded it up, and sent it off. 

Yet there are in the Idler several papers which shew as much 
profundity of thought, and labour of language, as any of this great 
man’s writings. No. 14, “Robbery of time;” No. 24, “Thinking;” 
No. 41, “Death of a friend;” No. 43, “Flight of time;” No. 51, 
“Domestick greatness unattainable;” No. 52, “Self-denial;” No. 
$8, “Actual, how short of fancied, excellence;” No. 8g, “Physical 
evil moral good;” and his concluding paper on “The horrour of 
the last,” will prove this assertion. I know not why a motto, the 
usual trapping of periodical papers, is prefixed to very few of the 
Idlers, as I have heard Johnson commend the custom; and he 
never could be at a loss for one, his memory being stored with 
innumerable passages of the classicks. In this series of essays he 
exhibits admirable instances of grave humour, of which he had an 
uncommon share. Nor on some occasions has he repressed that 
power of sophistry which he possessed in so eminent a degree. In 
No. II, he treats with the utmost contempt the opinion that our 

1 [Tliis is a slight mistake. The first number of “The Idler” appeared or 
the islh of April, 1758, in No. j of the Universal Chronicle, &c., which wa* 
published by j. Payne, for whom also Ihe Rambler had been printed. On tb< 
agth of April this newspaper assumed the title of Paynx’s Universal Chronicle 
ftc.—M.l 

s Prayers and Meditations, p. 30. 
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mental faculties depend, in some degree, upon the weather; an opin¬ 
ion, which they who have never experienced its truth are not to be 
envied, and of which he himself could not but be sen^ible, as the 
effects of weather upon him were very visible. Vet thus he declaims: 
“Surely, nothing is more reproachful to a being endowed with 
reason, than to resign its powers to the inllueiue of ilie air, aiul 
live in dependence on the weather and the wind for the only 
blessings which nature has put into our power, traiuiuiliity anil 
benevolence.—This distinction of seasons is j)rodiKed only by 
imagination operating on luxury. To temperance, every <lay is 
bright; and every hour is propitious to diligence. He that shall 
resolutely e.xcite his faculties, or exert his virtues, will soon make 
himself superiour to the seasons; and may set at defiance the 
morning mist and the evening damp, the blasts of the e;LSt, ami 
the clouds of the south.” 

Alas! it is too certain, that where the frame has delicate fibres, 
and there is a fine sensibility, such inlluences of the air are irre¬ 
sistible. He might as well bid defiance to the ague, the palsy, and 
all other bodily disorders. Such boasting of the mind is false 
elevation. 

"I think the Romans call it Stoicism.” 

But in this number of his Idler his spirits seem to run riot; for 
in the wantonness of his disquisition he forgets, for a moment, 
even the reverence for that which he hchl in high respect; anti 
describes “the attendant on a Court," as one “whose business is to 
watch the looks of a being, weak and fooli.sh as himself.” 

His unqualified ridicule of rhetorical gesture or action is not, 
surely, a test of truth; yet we cannot help admiring how well it i.s 
adapted to produce the effect which he wished. “Neither the judge;, 
of our laws, nor the representatives of our people, would I)c mu( h 
affected by laboured gesticulations, or believe any man the more 
because he rolled his eyes, or puffed his cheeks, or spread abroad 
his arms, or stamped the ground, or thumped his breast; or turned 
his eyes sometimes to the ceiling, and sometimes to the iloor.” 

A casual coincidence with other writers, or an adoption of a 
sentiment or image which has been found in the writings of an¬ 
other, and afterwards appears in the mind as one’s own, is not 
unfrequent. The richness of Johnson’s fancy, which could supply 
his page abundantly on all occasions, and the strength of hi:i 
memory, which at once detected the real owner of any thought, 
made him less liable to the imputation of plagiarism than, per¬ 
haps, any of our writers. In the Idler, however, there is a paper, 
in which conversation is assimilated to a Ixjwl of punch, where thera 
is the same train of comparison as in a poem by Blacklock, in hi* 
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collection published in 1756; in which a parallel is ingeniously 
drawn between human life and that liquor. It ends, 

“Say, then, physicians of each kind 
Who cure the body or the mind. 

What harm in drinking can there be. 

Since punch and life so well agree?” 

To the Idler, when collected in volumes, he added, beside 
the Essay on Epitaphs, and the Dissertation on those of Pope, 
an Essay on the Bravery of the British common Soldiers. He, 
however, omitted one of the original papers, which in the folio 
copy, is No. 22,^ 

“To THE Reverend Mr. Thomas Warton. 

“dear sir, 

“Your notes upon my poet were very acceptable. I be<; 
that you will be so kind as to continue your searches. It will be 
reputable to my work, and suitable to your professorship, to have 
something of yours in the notes. As you have given no directions 
about your name, I shall therefore put it. I wish your brother would 
take the same trouble. A commentary must arise from the for¬ 
tuitous discoveries of many men in devious walks of literature. 
Some of your remarks are on plays already printed; but I purpose 
to add an Api>endix of Notes, so that noihing comes too late. 

“You give yourself too much uneasiness, dear Sir, about the 
loss of the papers.- The loss is nothing, if nobody has found them; 
nor even then, perhaps, if the numbers be known. You are not the 
only frienrl that has had the siime mischance. "S'ou may repair 
your want out of a stock, which is deposited with Mr. Allen, of 
Magdalon-TIall; or out of a parcel which I have just sent to Mr. 
(.'hambers for the use of any body that will be so kind as to want 
them. Mr. I.angtons are wtH; anrl Miss Roberts, whom I have at 
last brought to speak, upon the information which you gave me, 
that she had something to say. 

“I am, &c. 

“Sam. Johnson.” 

‘tkondonl April i-i, 1758 ” 

'ThLs pap<’r may be found in Stockdalc’s supplemental volume, of Jolm- 
kOOS iVlisLcilineous Pieces. 

““Receipts for Sh.'ikrspcare." 

““Then of Lincoln College. Now Sir Robert Chambers, one of the Judges 
in India.” 
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“dear sir, 

“You will receive this by Mr. Bareiii, a gentleman particu¬ 
larly intitled to the notice and kindness of the Professor of ^H>esy. 
He has time but for a short stay, and will be glad to have it filled 
up with as much as he can hear and sec. 

“In recommending another to your favour, I ought not to 
omit thanks for the kindness which you have shown to myself. 
Have you any more notes nn Shakspeare? 1 shall be glad of 
them. 

“I see your pupil sometimes;' his mind is as exalted as his 
stature. I am half afraid of him; but he is no less amiable 
than formidable. He will, if the forwardness of his spring be 
not blasted, be a credit to you. and to the rniversity. He brings 
some of my plays - with him, which he has my permission to shew 
you, on condition you will hide them from every body else. 

“I am, dear Sir, ^c. 

“Sam. Johnson.” 

“[London] June i, 1758.” 

“To Bennet Langton, Esq. of Trinity College, Oxford. 

“dear sir, 

“Though I might have expected to hear from yon, uimn 
your entrance into a new state of life at a new place, yet rei ol- 
lecting, (not without some degree of shame,) that I owe you a 
letter upon an old account, I think it my part to write first. 1 his, 
indeed, I do not only from complaisance but from interest; for 
living on in the old way, I am very glad of a corresjximleiit so 
capable as yourself, to diversify the hours, ^’ou have, at present, 
too many novelties about you to need any help from me to drive 
along your time. 

“1 know not any thing more jileasant, or more instructive, than 
to compare experience with expi'clalirm, or to register from time 
to time the difference Ix^tween idea anrl reality. It is by this kind 
of observation that we grow tlai’y less liable t«) be disapjioint^'d. 
You, who are very capable of anticijiating futurity, and raising 
phantoms before your own eyes, mu-t ..ften have imagined to 
yourself an academical life, and have conceived what wiiuld Ijc 
the matters, the views, and the conversation, of nu-n devoted to 
letters; how they would choose their companions, how they would 
direct their studies, and how they would regulate their lives. Eel 

* “Mr. Lamrton.’* 

®“Parl of the impresoon of the Shak^p'arc, whic!i Dr. Johnson conftii<te<J 
alone, and published by subscription. This edition came out in 176.';.’’ 
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me know what you expected, and what you have found. At least 
record it to yourself before custom has reconciled you to the 
scenes before you, and the disparity of your discoveries to your 
hopes has vanished from your mind. It is a rule never to be for¬ 
gotten, that whatever strikes strongly, should be described while 
the first impression remains fresh upon the mind. 

“I love, dear Sir, to think on you, and therefore, should willingly 
write more to you, but that the post will not now give me leave 
to do more than send my compliments to Mr. VVarton, and tell you 
that I am, dear Sir, most affectionately, 

“Your very humble servant, 

“Sam. Johnson.” 

"June 28, 1758.” 

“Yo Br.NNET Lancton, Esq. at Langton, 

NEAR SpiLSUY, LINCOLNSHIRE. 

“dear sir, 

“I SHOULD be sorry to think that what engrosses the attention 
y»f my friend, should have no part of mine. Your mind is now full 
of the fate of l)ury;‘ but his fate is past, and nothing remains but 
to try what rellection will suggest to mitigate the terrours of a 
death, which is more formidable at the first glance, than on a 
nearer and more steady view. .A violent death is never very pain¬ 
ful; the only danger is, lest it should be un{)rovided. But if a man 
can be supjiosed to make no provision for death in war, what can 
be the state that would have awakened him to the care of futurity? 
When wouhl that man have prepared himself to die, who went to 
seek death without preparation? What then can be the reason why 
we lament more him that dies of a wound, than him that dies of 
a fever? A man that languishes with disease, ends his life with 
more pain, but with less virtue: he leaves no example to his friends, 
nor Ijequeaths any honour to his descendants. The only reason 
why we lament a Soldier’s death, is, that we think he might have 
lived longer; yet this cause of grief is common to many other 
kinds of death, which are n(U so passionately bewailed. The truth 
is, that every death is violent which is the effect of accident; every 
death, which is not gradually brought on by the miseries of age, 
or when life is extinguished for any other reason than that it is 
burnt out. He that dies before sixty, of a cold or consumption, 

• Major-General Alexander Dur>-, of the first reeiment of foot-guard.*; who 
fell in the gallant discharge of his duly, near St. Gas, in the well-knowTi 
unfortunate expedition against France, in 1758. His lady and Mr. Langton’s 
mother were sisters. He left an only son, Lieutenant-Colonel Dury, who has 
a company in the same regiment. 
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dies, in reality, by a violent death; yet his death is borne with 
patience, only because the cause of his untimely end is silent and 
invisible. Let us endeavour to see things as they are, and then 
enquire whether we ought to complain. Whether to see life as it 
is, will give us much consolation. I know not; but the consolation 
which is drawn from truth, if any there be, is solid and durable, 
that which may be derived from errour, must be, like its original 
fallacious and fugitive. 

“I am, dear, dear Sir, 

“Vour most humble Servant, 

“Sam. Joiin.son.” 


“ScpL 21,1758.” 


In 1759, in the month of January, his mother died at the great 
age of ninety, an event which deeply affected him; not that “his 
mind had acquired no firmness by the contemplation of morality; ’ ‘ 
but that his reverential affection for her was not abated by years, 
as indeed he retained all his tender feelings even to the latest period 
jf his life. I have been told, that he regretted much his rot having 
gone to visit his mother for several years previous to her death. 
But he was constantly engaged in literary labours which confined 
him to London; and though he had not the comfort of seeing his 
aged parent, he cfintrihuted to her support. 


“To Mrs. Johnson, in Lichfield.^ 

“honoured madam, 

“The account which Miss [Porter] gives me of your health, 
pierces my heart. God comfort, and preserve you, and save you, 
for the sake of Jesus Christ. 

“I would have Miss read to you from time to time the Passion 
of our Saviour, and s<)metimes the sentences in the ('ommunion 
Service, beginning —Come unto me all ye. that travail and are 
heavy laden, and / 7 t>ill give you rest. 

“I have just now read a physical book, which inclines me to 
think that a strong infusion of the bark would do you good. Do, 
dear mother, try it. 

“Pray, send me your blessing, and forgive all that I have d«)nc 
amiss to you. And whatever you would have done, and what debts 

' H.iwkins’3 Life of John'son, p. 

= fSinre the publication of the third edition of this work, the follnwint; 
letters of Dr. Johnson, ocra*ioncd by the la'f illness of his mother, were 
obliitinttly communicated to Mr. Maionc by the Rev Dr. Vysc. 'Fhcy arc 
placed here asrecably to the rhronalociral order almost uniformly oltservcd 
by the authour; and so strongly evince Dr. Johnson’s piety, and tcndcrnc-ss of 
heart, that every reader must be gratified by their insertion —M 1 
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you would have paid first, or any thing else that you would direct, 
let Miss put it down ; I shall endeavour to obey you. 

“I have got twelve guineas ’ to send you, but unhappily am at a 
loss how to send it to-night. If I cannot send it to-night, it will 
come by the next post. 

“Pray, do not omit any thing mentioned in this letter. God bless 
you for ever and ever. 


“Jan. 13, 1758.”“ 


“I am 

“Your dutiful Son, 

“Sam. Johnson.” 


“To Miss Porter, at Mrs. Johnson’s, in Lichfield. 

“my dear .miss, 

“I THINK myself obliged to you beyond all expression of grati¬ 
tude for your care of my dear mother. God grant it may not be 
without success. Tell Kittythat I shall never forget her tenderness 
for her mistress. Whatever you can do, continue to do. My heart is 
very full. 

“I hope you received twelve guineas on Monday. I found a way 
of sending them by means of the Postma.ster, after 1 had written my 
letter, and hope they came safe. I will send you more in a few days. 
God bless you all. 

“I am, my dear, 

“Your most obliged 

“and most humble Servant, 

“Sam. Johnson,” 

•Jan. 10, 1759.” 

“Over the leaf is a letter to my mother.” 

“dear honoured mother, 

“Your weakness afflicts me beyond what I am willing to com¬ 
municate to you. 1 do not think you unfit lo face death, but 1 know 
not how to bear the thought of losing you. Kndeavour to do all you 
[can] for yourself. Kat as much as you can. 

* [Six of thcM' twelve Kuine.ns Johnson appc.ars to have borrowed from 
Mr. Allen, the I’rinter. See H.lwkln^■s I.iic of Johnson, p. 366, n.—M.J 

* Written by nii.stakc lor 1750, as the subsequent letters shew. In the next 

letter, he had inadvertently fallen into the same errour, but corrected it. On 
the outside of the letter of the 13th w.as written b> another hand—“Pray, 
acknowledge the rweipt of this by return of the po'=t, without fail.”_M.l 

® ICatharinc Chambers, Mis. Johnson’s maid-servant. She died in October, 
1767. Sec Dr. Johnson's Pk.\ylr.s .axu Meditations, p 71: ".Sunday, Oct. 18, 
1767. Yesterday, Oct. 17, I took my leave for ever of my dear old friend* 
Catharine Chambers, who came to live with my mother about 1724, and has 
been but little parted from us since. She buried my tathcr, my brother, and 
my mother. She is now fifty-eight years old. M.l 
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“I pray often for you; do you pray for me.—I have nothing to 
add to my last letter. 

“I am, dear, dear Mother, 

“Your dutiful Son. 

“Sam. Johnson.'* 

"Jan. i6, 1759.” 


“To Mrs. Johnson, in Lichfield. 

“dear honoured mother. 

‘T FEAR you are too ill for long letters; therefore I will onij 
tell you, you have from me all the regard that can possibly subsist 
in the heart. I pray God to bless you for evermore, for Jesus C'hrist ^ 
sake. Amen. 

“Let Miss write to me every post, however short. 

“I am, dear Mother, 

“Your dutiful Son, 

“Sam, Johnson.' 

"Jan. i8, 1759 .” 

“To Miss Porter, at Mrs. Johnson’s, in Lichfield. 

“dear miss, 

"I wn.L. if it be jiussilile. come down to you. God grant I may 
yet [find] my dear mother breathing and s(‘nsible. Do not tell her, 
lest I disappoint her. If I miss to write next post, I am on the road. 

“I am, my dearest Miss, 

“Your most humble servant, 

“Sam. Johnson.” 

"Jan. 20 , 1759.” 

“On the other side*' 

“dear honoured mother,*^ 

“Neither your condition nor your character make it fit for 
me to say much. You have been the best mother, and I believe the 
best woman in the world. I thank you for your indulgence to me, 
and beg forgiveness of all that I have done ill, and all that 1 have 
omitted to do well.- God grant you his Holy Spirit, and receive you 

1 fThi-s letter was written on the 'ccond leaf of the prcreflinj?, addressed 
to Miss Porter.—M.l 

2 I So, in the Prayer which he composed on this occa'-ion: “Almighty Goi), 
merciful Father, in whose hand'^ arc life and death, .sanctify unto me the 
sorrow which I now feel. Forgive me whatever / have done unkindly to my 
Mother, and whatever I have omitted to do kindly. Make me to remcmt«r 
her good precepts and good example, and to reform my life according to thy 
holy word, &c.” Prayers a.vd Meditations, p. 31.— M.l 
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to everlasting happiness, for Jesus Christ’s sake. Amen. Lord Jesus 
receive your spirit. Amen. 

“I am, dear, dear Mother, 

“Your dutiful Son, 

“Sam. Johnson.” 


^Jan. 20, 7 759 ” 


“To Miss Porter, in Lichfield, 

“You will conceive my sorrow for the loss of my mother, of the 
best mother. If she were to live again, surely I should behave better 
to her. But she is happy, and what is past is nothing to her; and for 
me, since I cannot repair my faults to her, i hoi)e repentance will 
efface them. I return you and all those that have been good to her 
my sincere thanks, and pray God to repay you all with infinite ad¬ 
vantage. Write to me, and comfort me, dear child. I shall be glad 
likewise, if Kitty will write to me. 1 shall send a bill of twenty 
pounds in u few days, which I thought to have brought to my 
mother; but God suffered it not. I have not power or composure to 
say much more. God bless you, and bless us all. 

“I am, dear Miss, 

“Your affectionate humble Servant, 

“Sam. Johnson.” 

"Jan. 23, 1759 .”^ 

Soon after this event, he wrote his “Rasselas, IhiiNCE of .Xuys- 
sinia:”* concerning the publication of which Sir John Hawkins 
guesst;s vaguely and idly, instead of having taken the trouble to 
inform himself with authentick precision. Not to trouble my readers 
with a repetition of the Knight's reveries, I have to mention, that 
the late Mr. Strahan the printer told me, that Johnson wrote it, that 
with the profits he might defray the e.xpence of his mother s funeral, 
and pay some little debts which she had left. He told Sir Joshua 
Reynolds, that he composed it in the evening-, of one week,- sent it 
to the press in portions as it was written, and had never since read 
it over.-' Mr. Strahan, Mr, Johnson, and Mr. Dodsley, purchased it 
for a hundred pounds, but afterwards paid him twenty-five pounds 
more, when it came to a second edition. 

Considering the large sums which have been received for com¬ 
pilations, and works requiring not much more genius than compila- 

1 [Mrs. Johnson probably diwl on the 20lh or Jist of January, and was 
buried on the day this letter was written.--M.l 

■' [Rasselas Wtis published in March or .April, 1759.! 

'■* [See post, under June 2, 1781. Finding; it then accidentally in a chaise 
with Mr. Boswell, he read it eacerly,—This was doubtIc.«; lonjt after his 
tleclaration ?o Sir Jashua Reynolds.—M 1 
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tions, we cannot but wonder at the very low price which he was 
content to receive for this admirable performance; which, though 
he had written nothing else, would have rendered his name immortal 
in the world of literature. None of his writings has been so exten¬ 
sively diffused over Europe: for it has been translated into most, 
if not all, of the modern languages. This Tale, with all the charms 
of oriental imagery, and all the force and beauty of which the Eng¬ 
lish language is capable, leads us through the most important scenes 
of human life, and shews us that this stage of our being is full of 
“vanity and vexation of spirit.” 'I'o those who look no further than 
the present life, or who maintain that human nature has not fallen 
from the state in which it was created, the instruction of this sub 
lime story will be of no avail. But they who think justly, and feel 
with strong sensibility, will listen with eagerness and admiration t» 
its truth and wisdom. Voltaire's C'andide, written to refute the 
system of Optimism, which it has accomplished with brilliant suc¬ 
cess, is wonderfully similar in its plan and conduct to Johnson's 
Rasselas; insomuch, that I have heard Johnson say, that if they 
had not been published so closely one after the other that there was 
not time for imitation, it would have been in vain to deny that the 
scheme of that which came latest was taken from the other. Though 
the proposition illustrated by both these works was the same, 
namely, that in our present state there is more evil than go(Kl, the 
intention of the writers was very different. Voltaire, I am afraid, 
meant only by wanton profaneness to obtain a sportive victory over 
religion, and to discredit the belief of a superintending Providence; 
Johnson meant, by shewing the unsatisfactory nature of things tem¬ 
poral, to direct the hopes of man to things eternal. Rasselas, as was 
observed to me by a very accomplished lady, may be considered 
as a more enlarged and more deeply philosophical discourse in 
prose, upon the interesting truth, which in his “Vanity of Human 
Wishes” he had so successfully enforced in verse. 

The fund of thinking which this work contains is such, that 
almost every sentence of it may furnish a subject of long medita¬ 
tion. I am not satisfied if a year passes without my having read it 
through; and at every perusal, my admiration of the mind which 
produced it is so highly rai.sed, that 1 can scarcely believe that I 
had the honour of enjoying the intimacy of such a man. 

I restrain myself from quoting passaces from this excellent work, 
or even referring to them, because I should not know what to 
select, or, rather, what to omit. I shall, however, transcribe one, 
as it shews how well he could state the arguments of those who 
believe in the appearance of departed spirits; a doctrine which it 
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Is a mistake to suppose that he himself ever positively iield: 

“If all your fear be of apparitions, (said the Prince,) I will 
promise you safety: there is no danger from the dead; he that 
is once buried will be seen no more. 

“That the dead are seen no more, (said Imlac,) I will not under¬ 
take to maintain, against the concurrent and unvaried testimony 
of all ages, and of all nations. Fherc is no people, rude or learned, 
among whom apparitions of the dead are not related and believed. 
'Phis opinion, which prevails as far as human nature is diffused, 
could become universal only by its truth; those that never heard 
of one another, would not have agreed in a tale which nothing 
but experience can make credible. I’liat it is doubted by single 
cavillers, can very little weaken the general evidence; and some 
who deny it with their tongues, confess it by their fears.” 

Notwithstanding my high admiration of Rasselas, I will not 
maintain that the “morbid melancholy” in Johnson s constitution 
may not, |)crhaps have made life appear to him more insipid and 
unhappy than it generally is; for I am sure that he had less enjoy¬ 
ment from it than I have. Yet, whatever additional shade his own 
particular sen.sations may have thrown on his repre.sentation of life, 
attetitive observation and close enquiry have convinced me, that 
there is too much reality in the gloomy picture. The truth, however, 
is, that we judge of the ha[>piness and misery of life differently at 
different times, aciording to the state of our changeable frame. 1 
always remember a remark made to me by a I'lirkish lady, educated 
in Prance, "Ma joi, Monsieur, notre bouhtur depend de la f(i<^on 
que notre. satii’ circide.” 'rids have I learnt from a pretty hard 
course of ex[)erience, atul would, from sincere benevolence, impress 
upon all who lu)nour this book with a perusal, that until a steady 
conviction is obtained, that the pie.sent life is an imperfect state, 
anil only a passage to a better, if we comply with the divine scheme 
of progressive improvement: and also that it is a part of the mys¬ 
terious pian of I’roviilence, that intellectual beings must “be made 
|)erfect through suitering;” there will be a continual recurrence of 
dis.'ippointtm'nt and uneasiness. Hut if we walk with hope in “the 
mid-day sun" of revelation, our temper and disposition will be 
such, that tlK* comforts and enjoyments in our way will be relished, 
while we patiently support the inconveniences and pains. .After 
much s{)eculation and various reasonings, 1 acknowledge myself 
convinced of the troth of Voltaire’s conclusion, 'Wpres tout e'est un 
monde passable.” But we must not think too deeply: 

“-where isnoranre is bliss, 

Tis folly to be wise,’’ 
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is, in many respects, more than poetically just. I^t us cultivate, 
under the command of good principles, '7u tht^oric des sensations 
agrcablcs;" and, as Mr. Burke once admirably counselled a grave 
and anxious gentleman, “live pleasant.” 

The effect of Rassclas, and of Johnson's other moral tales, is 
thus beautifully illustrated by Mr. Courtenay: 

“Impressive truth, in splendid tktion drest. 

Checks the vain wish, and calms the troubled breast; 

O'er the dark mind a light celestial throws, 

And soothes the angry passions to repose; 

As oil effus’d illumes and smooths the deep, 

When round the bark the foaming surges sweep.” * 

It will be recollected, th:it during all this year he carried on 
his Idlkr.- and, no doubt, was proceeding, though slowly, in his 
edition of Shakspeare. lie, however, from that liberality which 
never failed, when called upon to as'-ist other labourers in litera- 
tufe, found time to translate for Mrs. Lennox’s Kngli.sh versior 

1 Literary and Moral Character of Dr. Johnson. 

2 This paper was in such high e.stimalion before it was collected into vol¬ 
umes, that it was .seized on with avidity by v.irious iiublishers of news-pai>ers 
and magazines, to enrich their publications. Johnson, to {nit a slo|) to thi^ 
unfair proceeding, wrote for the Universal Chronicle the following advertise¬ 
ment; in w'hich there is, pcrha(>s, more |iomp of words than the occa.aon 
demanded: 

"Lendon, January 3, 1750. AnvKRTisr.MKNT. The proprietors of the p:it>cr 
entitled ‘The Idler,’ having lound that those essacs are inserted in the mws- 
papers and magazines with so little regard to justice or decern y, that the 
Universal Chronicle, in which they first apiicar, is not always mentioned, 
think it necessary to declare to tiic publishers of those collections, that how¬ 
ever pat ently they have hitherto endiind the e injuries, made yet more 
injurious by contempt, they have now determined to endure them no longer. 
They have already licen esiviys, for which a very large price is paid, trans¬ 
ferred, with the most shameless ra{)acity, into the weekly or monthly com¬ 
pilations, and their right, at least for the |)re‘-ent, alien.ili il from them, before 
they could themselves l>e said to enjoy it Hut they would not willingly be 
thought to want tenderne'^. even for men by whi in no li nderness hath Ixrii 
shewn. The pai^t is without remccly, and 'h.ill be without resentment. Hut 
those who have been thus bu>^y with the.r ■- ik'i-- in the fields of their niigh- 
bours, arc henceforward to take notice, that the time of impunity is at an 
end. Whoever shall, without leave, lay the h.ind of rapine ujKin our pa{>ers, 
is to exticct that we shall vindicate our due, by the means which jiistiie j,re- 
scribes, and which arc warrantecl by the immcmoriiil |)resrri()tif,ns of hon-uir- 
able trade. We shall lay hold in our turn, on their co()ies, degrade them from 
the pomp of wide margin and diffuse tytKigraphy, contract them into a narrow 
space, and sell them at an humble price; yet not with a view of growing rich 
by confiscations, for we think not much better of money got by punishme-nt 
than by crimes. We shall therefore, when our los'-es are repaid, givt w!i;.t 
profit shall remain to the Afandalfn^; Inr we know not who can be more 
propierly taxed for the supfKirt of {>enitcnt prostitutes, than prostitutes in 
whom there yet apf>cars neither (xnitcnce nor shame ” 
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of Brumoy, “A Dissertation on the Greek Comedy,” f and “The 
General Conclusion of the Book.” f 

An enquiry into.the state of foreign countries was an object that 
seems at all times to have interested Johnson. Hence Mr. Newbery 
found no great difficulty in persuading him to write the Introduc¬ 
tion ♦ to a collection of voyages and travels published by him under 
the title of “The World Displayed;” the first volume of which ap¬ 
peared this year, and the remaining volumes in subsequent years. 

I would ascribe to this year the following letter to a son of one 
of his early friends at Lichfield, Mr. Joseph Simpson, Barrister, 
and authour of a tract entitled “Reflections on the Study of the 
Law.” 


“To Joseph Simpson, Esq. 

“dear sir, 

“Your father’s inexorability not only grieves but amazes me; 
he is your father; he was always accounted a wise man; nor do 
I remember any thing to the disadvantage of his good nature; 
but in his refusal to assist you there is neither good nature, father¬ 
hood, nor wisdom. It is the practice of good nature to overlook 
faults which have already, by the consequences, punished the 
delinquent. It is natural for a father to think more favourably than 
others of his children; and it is always wise to give assistance, while 
a little help will prevent the necessity of greater. 

“If you married imprudently, you miscarried at your own 
hazard, at an age when you had a right of choice. It would be 
hard if the man might not choose his own wife, who has a right 
to plead before the Judges of his country. 

“If your imprudence has ended in difficulties and inconveniences, 
you are yourself to support them, and, with the help of a little 
better health, you would support them and conquer them. Surely, 
that want which accident and sickness produces, is to be supported 
in every region of humanity, though there were neither friends 
nor fathers in the world. You have certainly from your father 
the highest claim of charity, though none of right; and therefore 
I would counsel you to omit no decent nor manly degree of impor¬ 
tunity. Your debts In the whole are not large, and of the whole but 
a small part is troublesome. Small debts are like small shot; they are 
rattling on every side, and can scarcely be escaped without a wound; 
great debts are like cannon; of loud noise, but little danger. You 
must, therefore, be enabled to discharge petty debts, that you may 
have leisure, with security, to struggle with the rest. Neither the 
great nor little debts disgrace you. I am sure you have my esteem 
for the courage with which you contracted them, and the spirit with 
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which you endure them. I wish my esteem could be of more use. 
I have been invited, or have invited myself to several parts of the 
kingdom; and will not incommode my dear Lucy by coming to Lich¬ 
field, while her present lodging is of any use to her. 1 hope, in a few 
days, to be at leisure, and to make visits. Whither 1 shall fly is 
matter of no importance. A man unconnected is at home every 
where; unless he may be said to be at home no where. I am sorry 
dear Sir, that where you have parents, a man of your merits should 
not have a home. I wish I could give it you. 1 am, my dear Sir, 

“Affectionately yours, 

“S.AM. Johnson.” 

He now refreshed himself by an excursion to Oxford, of which 
the following short characteristical notice, in his own words, is jtre- 
served:—“. ... is now making tea for me. 1 have been in my gown 
ever since I came here. It was, at my first coming, quite new and 
handsome. I have swum thrice, which I had disused for many years 
I have proposed to Vansittart ‘ climbing over the wall, but he has 
refused me. And I have clapped my hands till they are sore, at Dr. 
King’s speech.” * 

His negro servant, Francis Barber, having left him, and been 
some time at sea, not pressed as has been supposetl, but with his 
own consent, it apijears from a letter to John Wilkes, Ks(|., from 
Dr. Smollett, that his master kindly interested himself in jrrocuring 
his release from a state of life of which John.son always expressed 
the utmost abhorrence. He said, “No man will be a sailor who has 
contrivance enough to get himself into a jail; for being in a ship is 
being in a jail, with the chance of being drowned.” “ And at another 
time, “A man in a jail has more room, belter food, and commonly 
better company.” * The letter was as follows: 

“Chelsea, March i6, 1759. 

“dear sir, 

“I AM again your petitioner, in liehalf of that great Cham ’’ of 

* Dr. Robert Vansittart, of the ancient and respectable family of thal 
Dame in Berkshire. He was eminent for learning and worth, and much es¬ 
teemed by Dr. Johnson. 

2 Gentleman’s Mag.-izine, April, 1785. 

® Journal of a Tour to the Hebrides, 3rd edit., p. 136 (Aug. 31J. 

* Ibid., p. 251, Sep. 23 

* In my first edition this word was printed Chum, as it appears in one of 
Mr. Wilkes's Miscellanies, and I animadverted on Dr. Smoilett's ignorance; 
for which let me propitiate the manes of that ingenious and l>encvolent gentle¬ 
man. CnuM was certainly a mistaken reading for Guam, the title of the 
Sovereign of Tartary, which is well applied to Johnson, the Monarch of 
Literature: and was an epithet familiar to Smollett. Sec “Roderick Random,” 
chap. 56. For this correction I am indebted to Lord Palmerston, whose talents 
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literature, Samuel Johnson. His black servant, whose name is Fran¬ 
cis Barber has been pressed on board the Slap Frigate, Captain 
Angel, and our lexicographer is in great distress. He says, the boy is 
sickly lad, of a delicate frame, and particularly subject to a malady 
in his throat, wliich renders him very unfit for his Majesty’s service. 
You knov/ what matter of animosity the said Johnson has against 
you: and I dare say you desire no other opportunity of resenting it, 
than that of laying him under an obligation. He was humble enough 
to desire my assistance on this occasion, though he and I were never 
cater-cousins; and I gave him to understand that I would make 
application to my friend Mr. Wilkes, who, perhaps, by his interest 
with Dr. Hay and Mr. Klliot, might be able to procure the discharge 
of his lar(|uey. It would be superlliious to say more on the subject, 
which I leave to your own consideration; but I cannot let slip this 
opportunity of declaring that I am, with the most inviolable esteem 
v»nd attachment, dear Sir, 

"Your affectionate obliged humble servant, 

“T. Smollett.” 

Mr. Wilkes, who upon all occasions has acted as a private gentle¬ 
man, with most polite liberality, applied to his friend Sir George 
Hay, then one of the I.ords Commissioners of the Admiralty; and 
Francis Barber was discharged, as he has told me, without any 
wish of his own. lie found his old master in Chambers in the Inner 
Temple, and returned to his service. 

Wh:it particular new scheme of life Johnson had in view^ this 
year, 1 have not discovered; but tliat he meditatwl one of some 
sort, is clear from his private devotions, in which we find,’ “the 
change of outward things which I am now to make;” and “Grant 
me the grace of thy Holy Spirit, that the course which I am now 
beginning may proceed according to thy laws, and end in the enjoy¬ 
ment of thy favour.” Rut he did not. in fact, make any external or 
visible change. 

At this time there being a competition among the architects of 

imd literary acquiren’.i'nt.s actord well with hi? respectable iwdicrce of Temple. 

t.\ltcr the publication of the second edition of this work, the nuthour wa» 
furnished by Mr. .■\hercrombie of rhiladelphi.i. with the copy of a letter 
written by Dr. John Armstroni:, the poet, to Dr. Smollett, at LcRhorn, con¬ 
taining the following paragraph; 

“As to the K. Bench patriot, it is hard to say from what motive he pub¬ 
lished a letter of yours asking some trilling favour of him in behalf of some¬ 
body for whom the great Cham of Literature, Mr. Johnson, had interest! •’ 
himself.”—M.l 

1 Prayers and Meditations, pp. .to and 40. 
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London to be employed in the buildinp of Blackfriars-bridge, a 
question was very warmly agitated whether semicircular or elliptical 
arches were preterable. In the design offered by Mr. Mylne the 
elliptical form was adopted, and therefore it was the great object of 
his rivals to attack it. Johnson's regard for his friend Mr. (Iwyn 
induced him to engage in this controversy against Mr. Myline; * and 

1 Sir John Hawkins has given a long cktail of it, in th.it ni.iiuur vulgarly, 
but signilicantly called rigmarole; in whiih, amidst an o'-tent.ttitui-. exhibition 
of arts and artists, he talks of ‘‘proportions of a column hem t.iken from 
that of the human figure, and adjusted by Salure -masculine and irminine - 
in a man, scsquioctave of the head, and in a woman srquinonal"; nor has 
he failed to introduce a jargon of musiial term*, whuh do not seem niinli to 
correspond with the subject, but serve to make up the heterogeneous mass. 
To follow the Knight through all this, would he an useless fatigue to myself, 
and not a little disgusting to my readers. I shall, therefore, onl\ m.ike a few 
remarks upon his statement.—He seems to exult in having deleiteif Johns,m 
in procuring "from a person eminently skilled m mathematiiks and llie pim 
ciples of architecture, answers to a string of ijuesfions dra\Mi up by hinisell, 
touching the comparative strength of semiciriular and elliptical arches " 
Now I cannot conceive how Johnson could have aited more wisely. Sir John 
complains that the opinion of that excellent mathematician, Mr. Thomas Simji- 
son, did not preponderate in favour of the semicircular anh Hut he should 
have known, that however eminent Mr. Simpson was in the higher parts of 
abstract mathematical science, he was little verged in mixed and jiraitual 
mcchanicks. Mr. Muller, of Woolwich -Academy, the siholastiik lather of all 
the great engineers which this country has emiiloyed for forty ye.irs, decided 
the question by declaring clearly in favour of the elliptical arch 

ft is ungraciously suggested, that Johnson’s motive for opiiosing Mr. 
Myinc’s scheme may have hc'cn his prejuilite against him as a native of 
North-hril.iir; w'hon, in truth, as has been stated, he gave the aid of his 
able pen to a friend, who was one of the candidates; ancl sr, far teas he from 
having any illiberal antipathy to Mr. .Mylne, that he afterwards lived with 
that gentleman ujion very agree ihle terms oi ac c|uaintance, and diiii-d with 
him at his house. Sir John Hawkins, indeed, gives lull vent to his own 
prejudice in abusing Blackfiiars bridge, calling it ''an edifice, in which beauty 
and symmetry arc in vain smighi for, by which the citizens of l.ondon have 
perpetuated their own di^grace, ancl s.jlijcitcd a whole nation to the rejiroach 
of foreigners.” Whoever his rontempketed, plactdo lutninr, this stately, ele¬ 
gant, and airy struc^ture, whe h h cs so line an effect, e-jieci.dly on aiiproathing 
the capital on that ejuarter. nv'-t woncler at such unjust ancl ill tempered 
censure; and I api>eal to .ill foreigners of gciod taste, whether this bridge 
be not one of the mo t rii-tingui heel ornaments of l.ondon ,'\s to the stability 
of the fabrick, it is certain th.it the City of London took eve rv precaution to 
have the best Portland stone for it; but as this is to bi‘ found in the f|uarrics 
belonging to the publick, under the direction of the Lord- of th" Trisasiiry, 
it so happened that parliament.iry interest, which is often the banc of fab 
pursuits, thwarted their endeavours. .Notwithstanding tin- ch’-advantage, it » 
well known that not only has Blackfriars-hridge never sunk cither in iL» 
foundation or in its arches, which were so much the .subject of contest, but 
any injuries which it has suffered from the effects of .severe frost# have been 
already, in some measure, repaired with sounder stone, and fcvery necessary 
renewal can be completed at a mocleratc cxpcncc- 
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he failed to introduce a jargon of musiial term*, whuh do not seem niinli to 
correspond with the subject, but serve to make up the heterogeneous mass. 
To follow the Knight through all this, would he an useless fatigue to myself, 
and not a little disgusting to my readers. I shall, therefore, onl\ m.ike a few 
remarks upon his statement.—He seems to exult in having deleiteif Johns,m 
in procuring "from a person eminently skilled m mathematiiks and llie pim 
ciples of architecture, answers to a string of ijuesfions dra\Mi up by hinisell, 
touching the comparative strength of semiciriular and elliptical arches " 
Now I cannot conceive how Johnson could have aited more wisely. Sir John 
complains that the opinion of that excellent mathematician, Mr. Thomas Simji- 
son, did not preponderate in favour of the semicircular anh Hut he should 
have known, that however eminent Mr. Simpson was in the higher parts of 
abstract mathematical science, he was little verged in mixed and jiraitual 
mcchanicks. Mr. Muller, of Woolwich -Academy, the siholastiik lather of all 
the great engineers which this country has emiiloyed for forty ye.irs, decided 
the question by declaring clearly in favour of the elliptical arch 

ft is ungraciously suggested, that Johnson’s motive for opiiosing Mr. 
Myinc’s scheme may have hc'cn his prejuilite against him as a native of 
North-hril.iir; w'hon, in truth, as has been stated, he gave the aid of his 
able pen to a friend, who was one of the candidates; ancl sr, far teas he from 
having any illiberal antipathy to Mr. .Mylne, that he afterwards lived with 
that gentleman ujion very agree ihle terms oi ac c|uaintance, and diiii-d with 
him at his house. Sir John Hawkins, indeed, gives lull vent to his own 
prejudice in abusing Blackfiiars bridge, calling it ''an edifice, in which beauty 
and symmetry arc in vain smighi for, by which the citizens of l.ondon have 
perpetuated their own di^grace, ancl s.jlijcitcd a whole nation to the rejiroach 
of foreigners.” Whoever his rontempketed, plactdo lutninr, this stately, ele¬ 
gant, and airy struc^ture, whe h h cs so line an effect, e-jieci.dly on aiiproathing 
the capital on that ejuarter. nv'-t woncler at such unjust ancl ill tempered 
censure; and I api>eal to .ill foreigners of gciod taste, whether this bridge 
be not one of the mo t rii-tingui heel ornaments of l.ondon ,'\s to the stability 
of the fabrick, it is certain th.it the City of London took eve rv precaution to 
have the best Portland stone for it; but as this is to bi‘ found in the f|uarrics 
belonging to the publick, under the direction of the Lord- of th" Trisasiiry, 
it so happened that parliament.iry interest, which is often the banc of fab 
pursuits, thwarted their endeavours. .Notwithstanding tin- ch’-advantage, it » 
well known that not only has Blackfriars-hridge never sunk cither in iL» 
foundation or in its arches, which were so much the .subject of contest, but 
any injuries which it has suffered from the effects of .severe frost# have been 
already, in some measure, repaired with sounder stone, and fcvery necessary 
renewal can be completed at a mocleratc cxpcncc- 
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achievements of his country, with the same fervent plow which they 
produced on the mind at the time. He would have been under no 
temptation to deviate in any degree from truth, which he hold very 
sacred, or to take a licence, which a learned divine told me he once 
seemed, in a conversation, jocularly to allow to histori.ins. “There 
are (said he) inexcusable lies, and consecrated lies. For instance, we 
are told that on the arrival of the news of the unfortunate battle of 
Fontenoy, every heart beat, and every eye was in tears. Now we 
know that no man eat his dinner the worse, but there should have 
been all this concern; and to say there was, (smiling) may be 
reckoned a consecrated lie.” 

This year Mr. Murphy, having thought himself ill-treated by the 
Reverend Dr. Franklin, who was one of the writers of “ I he (’ritical 
Review,” published an indignant vindication in “A Poetical Kpistle 
to Samuel John.scm, A.M.” in which he compliments Johnson in 
a just and elegant manner: 

“Transcend;!nt Genius I whose prolifick vein 
Ne’er knew the frigid poet’s toil and pain; 

To whom .Apoi-LO opens all his store, 

And every Muse presents her sacred lore; 

Say, pow’rful Johnson, whence thy verse i-; fraught 
With so much grace, such energy of thought; 

Whether thy Ji'venal instructs the age 
In chaster numbers, and new points his rage; 

Or fair 1kf.se sees, abs! too late 

Her innocence exchang’d for guilty state; 

Whate’er you write, in every golden line 
Sublimity and elegance combine; 

Thy nervous phrase impres.'^es ever>' soul, 

While harmony gives rapture to the whole.’’ 

Again towards the conclusion: 

"Thou then, my friend, who sec’st the dang’rous strife 
In which some demon bith me plunge my life, 

To the Aonian fount direct my feel, 

Say, where the Nine thy lonely miisings meet? 

Where w.irbles to thy ear the s.icred throng. 

Thy moral sense, thy dignity of song? 

Tell, for vou can, by what unerring art 
V'ou wake to finer feelings every heart; 

In each bright page some truth important give, 

And bid to future times thy Kamdeek live.’’ 

I take this opportunity to relate the manner in which an acquaint¬ 
ance first commenced between Dr. Johnson and Mr. Murphy. 
During the publication of “The Gray’s-Inn Journal,” a i)criodical 
paper which was successfully carried on by Mr. Murphy alone, 
when a very young man, he hapi>ened to be in the country with 
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Mr. Foote; and having mentioned that he was obliged to go to 
London in order to get ready for the press one of the numbers of 
that Journal, Foote said to him, “You need not go on that ac¬ 
count. Here is a French magazine, in which you will find a verf 
pretty oriental tale; translate that, and send it to your printer.” 
Mr. Murphy having read the tale, was highly pleased with it, and 
followed Foote’s advice. When he returned to Town, the tale was 
pointed out to him in “The Rambler,” from whence it had been 
translated into the French magazine. Mr. Murphy then waited upon 
Johnson, to explain this curious incident. His talents, literature, and 
gentlemanlike manners, were soon perceived by Johnson, and a 
friendship was formed which was never broken.* 

* [When Mr. Murphy first became acquainted with Dr. Johnson, he was 
tibout thirty-one years old. lie died at Knightsbridge, June i8, 1805, it is 
believed in his eighty-second year. 

In an account of this gentleman, published recently after his death, he is 
reported to have said, that “he was but luenly-one, when he had the impu¬ 
dence to write a periodical paper, during the time that Johnson was publish¬ 
ing the Rambler.’’ -In a subsequent page, in which Mr. Boswell gives an 
account of his fust ini reduction to Johnson, will be found a striking instance 
of the incorrectness of Mr. Murphy’s memory; and the assertion above- 
mentioned, if indeed he made it, which is by no means improbable, furnishes 
an additional proof of his inaccuracy; for both the facts asserted arc un¬ 
founded. He appears to have been eight years older than twenty-one, when 
he began the tlray’s-Inn Journal; and that paper, instead of running a race 
with Johnson’s production, did not appear till after the closing of the Rambler, 
which ended March i**, i7S^- 1 he first number of the Gray’s-Inn Journal 
made its appearance about seven months afterwards, in a news-paper of the 
time, called the (draftsman, October 21, i7<i2; and in that form the first 
forty-nine numbers were given to the publick. On Saturday, Sept. 29, 1753, it 
a.ssumed a new form, and was publislied as a distinct periodical paper; and 
In that shape it continued to be published till the 2iSt of Sept. 1754, when it 
tinally dosed; forming in the whole one hundred and one Essays, in the folio 
coiiy. The extraordinary paper mentioned in the text, is No. 38 of the second 
scries, published on June 15, 175.1; which is a re-translation from the French 
vei'sion of Jo.hrison’s Rambler, No. 100. It was omitted in the rc-publication 
Af these FJs:ai>s in two volumes r2mo. in which one hundred and four are 
found, and in v.duch the papers arc not always dated on the days when they 
really ippcartci; so that the motto prefixed to this .Anglo-Gallick Easter* tale, 
ohscur.'i \'c>a invoiven^, might very properly have been prefi.xcd to this work, 
when re-published. Mr. Murphy did not, I believe, wait on Johnson rcccntl> 
after the pub'ication of this adumbration of one of his Ramblers, as seems to 
be staico .'n the text; lor, in his concluding F.s.say, Se;)t. 21, 1754, we find the 
following (>aragraph: 

“Besicies, why may not a person rather choose an air of bold negligence, 
than the obscure diligence of iKd.mts and writers of affected phraseology. For 
my part, I have always thought an easy style more eligible than a pompous 
diction, lifted up by metaphor, amplified by epithet, and dignified by too 
frequent insertions 0/ the Latin idiom.” It is probable that the Rambler was 
hore intended to be •'insured, and that the authour, when he wrote it, was 
not acquainted wit) Johnson, whom, from hus first introduction, he endeav- 
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“To Bennet Langton, Esq. at Langton, near 
Spilsdy, Lincolnshiki:. 

“dear sir, 

“You that travel about the world, have more materials for 
letters, than I who stay at home; and should, therefore, write with 
frequency equal to your opportunities. 1 should !)e ^lad to have 
all England surveyed by you, if you would impart your observa* 
lions in narratives as agreeable as your last. Knowledge is always 
to be wished to those who can communicate it well. While you have 
been riding and running, an 1 seeing the tombs of the learned, and 
the camps of the valiant, 1 h.ave only st.iid at home, and intended 
to do great things, which I have not done. Beau ‘ wcnit away to 
Cheshire, and has not yet found his way back. Chambers passerl the 
vacation at Oxford. 

“I am very sincerely solicitous for the preservation or curing of 
Mr. lyangton’s sight, and am glad that the chirurgeon at Coventry 
gives him so much hojac. Mr. Sharpe is of opinion that the tedious 
maturation of the cataract is a vulgar errour, and that it may be 
removed as soon as it is formed. I'his notit)n de.scrves to be con¬ 
sidered; I doubt whether it be universally true; but if it be true 
in some cases, and those cashes can be distinguished, it may save u 
long and uncomfortable delay. 

“Of dear Mrs. Langton you give me no account; which is the 
less friendly, as you know how highly I think of her, and how much 
I intere.st myself in her health. 1 suppose y(»u told her of my opin¬ 
ion, and likewise suppose it was not followed; however, 1 still be¬ 
lieve it to be right. 

“Let me hear from you again, wherever you are, or whatever 
you are doing; whether you wander or sit still, plant trees or make 
Rustics,- play with your sisters or muse alone; and in return I will 
tell you the success of Sheridan, who at this instant is playing Cato, 
and has already played Richard twice. He had more company the 
second than the first night, and will make I believe a good figure 
in the whole, though his faults seem to be very many: some of 
natural deficience. and .‘vime of laborious affectation. He has I 
think, no power of assuming either that dignity or elegance which 
some men, who have little of either in common life, can exhibit on 
the stage. His voice when strained is unpleasing, and when low is 

ourfd to conciliate. Their arqu.aintancc, therefore, it may be presumed, did 
not commence till towards the end of this year 1754. Murphy however had 
hichly praised Johnson in the preceding year, No. 14 of the second series, 
Dec. 22, 1753.—M.I 

^ Topham Beauclerk, E<q. 

^ Es.says with that title, written about thi.s time by Mr. Langton. but not 
published. 
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not always; heard. He seems to think too much on the audience, and 
turns his face too often to the galleries. 

“However, I wish him well; and among other reasons, because 
I like his wife.‘ 

“Make haste to write to, clear Sir, 

“Your most affectionate servant, 

“Sam. Johnson.” 

“Oct. i8,1760.’’ 

In 1761 Johnson appears to have done little. He was still, no 
doubt, proceeding in his edition of Shakspeare; but what ad¬ 
vances he made in it cannot be ascertained. He certainly was at this 
time not active; for, in his scrupulous examination of himself on 
Easter eve, he laments, in his too rigorous mode of censuring his 
own conduct, that his life, since the communion of the preceding 
Easter, had been “dissipated and useless.” He, however, con¬ 
tributed this year the Preface * to Rolt’s “Dictionary of Tracle and 
Commerce,” in which he displays such a clear and comprehensive 
knowledge of the subject, as might lead the reader to think that its 
authour had devoted all his life to it. I asked him, whether he knew 
much of Rolt, and of his work. “Sir, (said he) I never saw the man, 
and never read the book. I'he booksellers wanted a Preface to a 
Dictionary of Trade and Commerce. I knew very well what such a 
Dictionary should be, and I wrote a Preface accordingly.” Rolt, who 
wrote a great deal for the booksellers, was, as Johnson told me, 
a singular character. Though not in the least acquainted with him, 
he used to say, “I am just come from Sam. Johnson.” This was a 
sufficient specimen of his vanity and impudence. But he gave a more 
eminent proof of it in our sister kingdom, as Dr. Johnson informed 
me. When Akenside’s “Pleasures of the Imagination” first came out, 
he did not put his name to the poem. Rolt went over to Dublin, pub¬ 
lished an edition of it, and put his own name to it. llpon the fame 
of this he lived for several months, being entertained at the best 
tables as “the ingenious Mr. Rolt.”» Ills conversation indeed, did 
not discover much of the fire of a poet ; but it was recollected, that 

* Mrs. Sheridan w.is authour of “Memoirs of Miss Sydney Riddulph.’’ a 
novel of great merit, and of some other pieces.—See her character, post, p. 236. 

* Prayers and Meditations, p. 44. 

* I have had enquiry nude in Ireland as to this story-, but do not find it 
recollected there. I give it on the authority of Dr. Johnson, to which may be 
added, that of the “Biographical Dictionary,” and “Riographia Dramatica;” 
in both of which it has stood many years. Mr. Malone observes, that the 
truth probably is, not that an edition was published with Rolt’s name in the 
title-page, but, that the poem being then anonymous, Rolt acquiesced in its 
being attributed to him in conversation. 
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by Barctti’s revisiting his native country, as appears from Johnson’s 
betters to him. 

“To Mr. Joseph Baretti, at Milan.^ 

“You reproach me very often with parsimony of writing; but 
you may discover by the extent of my paper, that I design to rec- 
ompence rarity by length. A short letter to a distant friend is, in 
my opinion, an insult like that of a slight bow or cursory salutation; 
—a proof of unwillingness to do much, even where there is a neces¬ 
sity of doing something. Yet it must be remembered, that he who 
continues the same course of life in the same place, will have little 
to tell. One week and one year are very like one another. The silent 
changes made by time are not always perceived; and if they are 
not perceived, cannot be recounted. I have risen and lain down, 
talked and mused, while you have roved over a considerable part 
of Europe; yet I have not envied my Baretti any of his pleasures, 
though, perhaps, I have envied others his company: and I am glad 
to have other nations made acquainted with the character of the 
English, by a traveller who has so nicely inspected our manners, 
and so successfully studied our literature. I received your kind 
letter from Falmouth, in which you gave me notice of your depar¬ 
ture for Lisbon; and another from Lisbon, in which you told me, 
that you were to leave Portugal in a few days. To either of these 
how could any answer be returned? I have had a third from Turin, 
complaining that I had not answered the former. Your English 
style still continues in its purity and vigour. With vigour your 
genius will supply it: but its purity must be continued by close 
attention. 'I’o use two languages familiarly, and without contami¬ 
nating one by the other, is very difficult ; and to use more than two, 
is hardly to be hoped. 'I'he praises which some have received for 
their multiplicity of languages, may be sufficient to excite in¬ 
dustry, but can hardly generate confidence. 

“I know not whether I can heartily rejoice at the kind reception 
which you have found, or at the popularity to which you are 
exalted. I am willing that your merit should be distinguished; but 
cannot wish that your affections may be gained. I would have you 
happy wherever you are: yet I would have you wish to return to 
England. If ever you visit us again, you will find the kindness of 
your friends undiminished. To tell you how many enquiries are 
made after you, would be tedious, or if not tedious, would be vain; 

1 The originals of Dr. Johnson’s three letters to Mr. Baretti, which are 
amonc the very best he ever wrote, were communicated to the proprietors of 
that instructive and elcaant monthly miscellany, “The European rilaeazine,*' 
in which they first appeared 
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because you may be told in a very few words, that all who knew you 
wish you wellj and that all that you embraced at your dojwrture, 
will caress you at your return; therefore do r.nf let Italian academi¬ 
cians nor Italian ladies drive us from your thoui'IU'^. You may find 
among us what you will leave behind, soft smiles and ea>y sonnets 
Yet I shall not wonder if all our invitations shotild be rejected: for 
there is a pleasure in being considerable at home, whii h is not easily 
resisted. 

“By conducting Mr. Southwell to Venice, you fulfilled, 1 know, 
the original contract: yet I would wish you not wholly to hwe him 
from your notice, but to recommend him to such aciiu.iiniame as 
may best secure him from suffering by his own follies, and to take 
such general care both of his safety and his interest as may come 
within your power. His relations will thank you for any such gra 
tuitous attention: at least they will not blame you for any evil that 
may happen, w’hether they thank you or not for any good. 

“You know that we have a new King and a new Parliament. Of 
the new Parliament Fitzherbert is a member. We were so weary of 
our old King, that we are much pleasetl with his successor; of whom 
we are so much inclined to hope great things, that most of us 
begin already to believe them. '1 he young man is hitherto blame¬ 
less; but it would be unreaM)nable to e.xpecl much from the im¬ 
maturity of juvenile years, and the igntirance of |)rincely education. 
He has been long in the hands of the Scots, and has already favoure<l 
them more than the Knglish will contentedly endure. But. perhaps, 
he scarcely knows whom he has distinguished, or whom he has 
disgusted. 

"The Artists have instituted a yearly Exhibition of jnetures and 
statues, in imitation, as I am told, of foreign academies. This year 
was the second exhibition. They please themselves much with the 
multitude of spectators, and imagine that the English School will 
rise in reputation. Reynolds is without a rival, and continues to add 
thousands to thousands, which he deserves, among other excel 
lencies, by retaining his kindness for Barctti. This Exhibition has 
filled the heads of the Artists and lovers of art. Surely life, if it be 
not long, is tedious, since we are forced to call in the a.ssistance of 
so many trifles to rid us of our time, of that time which never can 
return. 

“I know my Barctti will not lie satisfied with a letter in which 
I give him no account of myself: yet what account shall I give him? 
I have not, since the day of our separation, .suffered or done any 
thing considerable. The only change in my way of life is, that I 
rave frequented the theatre more than in former seasons. But I 
•»ve gone thither only to esca|re from myself. We have had many 
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new farces, and the comedy called ‘The Jealous Wife,’ which, though 
not written with much genius, was yet so well adapted to the stage, 
and so well exhibited by the actors, that it was crowded for near 
twenty nights. I am digressing from myself to the play-house; but a 
barren plan must be filled with episodes. Of myselt i have nothing 
to say, but that I have hitherto lived without the concurrence of 
my own judgement; yet I continue to flatter myself, that, when you 
return, you will find me mended. I do not wonder that, where the 
monastick life is permitted, every order finds votaries, and every 
monastery inhabitants. Men will submit to any rule, by which they 
may be exempted from the tyranny of caprice and of chance. They 
are glad to supply by external authority their own want of con¬ 
stancy and resolution, and court the government of others, when 
long experience has convinced them of their own inability to govern 
themselves. If I were to visit Italy, my curiosity would be more 
attracted by convents than by palaces; though I am afraid that I 
should find expectation in both places equally disappointed, and 
life in both places supported with impatience and quitted with 
reluctance. That it must be so soon quitted, is a powerful remedy 
against impatience; but what shall free us from reluctance? Those 
who have endeavoured to teach us to die well, have taught few to 
die willingly: yet I cannot but hope that a good life might end at 
last in a contented death. 

“You see to what a train of thought I am drawn by the mention 
of myself. Let me now turn my attention upon you. I hope you take 
care to keep an exact journal, and to register all occurrences and 
observations; for your friends here expect such a book of travels as 
has not been often seen. You have given us good specimens in your 
letters from Lisbon. I wish you had stayed longer in Spain, for no 
country is less known to the rest of Europe; but the quickness of 
your discernment must make amends for the celerity of your emo¬ 
tions. He that knows which way to direct his view, sees much in a 
little time. 

“Write to me very often, and I will not neglect to write to you; 
and I may, perhaps, in time, get something to write; at least, you 
will know by my letters, whatever else they may have or want, that 
I continue to be 

“Your most affectionate friend, 

^ “Sam. Johnson.” 

'‘[London] June lo, 1761." 

In 1762 he wrote for the Reverend Dr. Kennedy, Rector of 
Bradley in Derbyshire, in a strain of very courtly elegance, a 
Dedication to the King * of that gentleman’s work, entitled “A 
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complete System of Astronomical Chronolosy, unfolding the Scrip¬ 
tures.” He had certainly looked at this work before it was printed; 
for the concluding paragraph is undoubtedly of his composition, of 
which let my readers judge: 

“Thus have I endeavoured to free Religion and History from 
the darkness of a disputed and uncertain chronology; from diffi¬ 
culties which have hitherto appeared insuperable, and darkness 
which no luminary of learning has hitherto been able to <lissipate. 
I have established the truth of the Mosaical account, by evidence 
which no transcription can corrupt, no negligence can lose, and no 
interest can pervert. I have shewn that the universe bears witness 
to the inspiration of its historian, by the revolution of its orbs and 
the succession of its seasons; that the stars in their courses fight 
against incredulity, that the works of (loo give hourly confirmation 
to the law, the prophets, and the gospel, of which one day telleth 
another, and one night certifieth another; and that the validity of 
the sacred writings never can be denied, while the moon shall in¬ 
crease and wane, and the sun shall know his going down.” 

He this year wrote also the Dedication f to the Karl of Middle¬ 
sex of Mrs. Lennox’s “Female Quixote,” and the Preface to the 
“Catalogue of the Artists’ Exhibition.” f 

The following letter, which, on account of its intrinsick merit, it 
would have been unjust both to Johnson and the publick to have 
withheld, was obtained for me by the solicitation of my friend 
Mr. Seward: 

“To Dr. Staunton, (now Sir Gkorge Staunton, Baronet), 
“dear sir, 

“I MAKE haste to answer your kind letter, in hope of hearing 
again from you before you leave us. I cannot but regret that a man 
of your qualifications should find it necessary to seek an establish¬ 
ment in Guadaloupe, which if a peace should restore to the French, 
I shall think it some alleviation of the loss, that it must restore like¬ 
wise Dr. Staunton to the English. 

“It is a melancholy consideration, that so much of our time is 
necessarily to be spent upon the care of living, and that we can 
seldom obtain ea»c in one respect but by resigning it in another: 
yet I suppose we arc by this dispensation not less happy in the 
whole, than if the spontaneous Iwunty of Nature poured all that we 
want into our hands. \ few, if they were left thus to themselves, 
would, perhaps, spend their time in laudable pursuits; but the 
greater part would prey upon the quiet of each other, or, in the 
want of other objects, would prey upon themselves. 

“This, however, is our condition, which we must improve and 
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solace as we can: and though we cannot choose always our place 
of residence, we may in every place find rational amusements, and 
possess in every place the comforts of piety and a pure conscience. 

“In America there is little to be observed except natural curiosi¬ 
ties. The new world must have many vegetables and animals with 
which philosophers are but little acquainted. I hope you will furnish 
yourself with some books of natural history, and some glasses and 
other instruments of observation. Trust as little as you can to 
report; examine all you can by your own senses. I do not doubt but 
you will be able to add much to knowledge, and, perhaps, to medi¬ 
cine. Wild nations trust to simples; and, perhaps, the Peruvian bark 
is not the only specifick which those extensive regions may afford us. 

“Wherever you are, and whatever be your fortune, be certain, 
dear Sir, that you carry with you my kind wishes; and that whether 
you return hither, or stay in the other hemisphere, to hear that you 
are happy will give pleasure to. Sir, 

“Your most affectionate humble servant, 

“Sam. Johnson.” 

• June I, 1763.” 

A lady having at this time solicited him to obtain the Archbishop 
<if Canterbury’s patronage to have her son sent to the University, 
one of those solicitations which are too frequent, where people, 
anxious for a particular object, do not consider propriety, or the 
opportunity which the persons whom they solicit have to assist 
them, he wrote to her the following answer; with a copy of which 
I am favoured by the Reverend Dr. Farmer, Master of Emanuel 
College, Cambridge. 

“madam, 

“I HOPE you will believe that my delay in answering your 
letter could proceed only from my unwillingness to destroy any 
hope that you had formed. Hope is itself a species of happiness, and, 
perhaps, the chief happiness which this world affords: but, like 
all other pleasures immoderately enjoyed, the excesses of hope 
must be expiated by pain; and e.xpectations improperly indulged, 
must end in disappointment. If it be asked, what is the improper 
expectation which it is dangerous to indulge, experience will quickly 
answer, that it is such expectation as is dictated not by reason, but 
by desire; e.xpectation raised, not by the common occurrences of 
life, but by the wants of the e.xpectant; an expectation that re¬ 
quires the common course of things to be changed, and the general 
rules of action to be broken. 
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“When you made your request to me, you should have consid¬ 
ered, Madam, what you were asking. You ask me to solicit a great 
man, to whom I never spoke, for a young person whom I have never 
seen, upon a supposition which I had no means of knowing to be 
true. There is no reastm why, amongst all the great, I should chusc 
to supplicate the Archbishop, nor why. among all the |vissiblc 
objects of his bounty, the .Archbishop should chuse your son. 1 know, 
Madam, how unv/illingly conviction is admitted, when interest 
opposes it; but surely, Madam, you must allow, that there is no 
reason why that should be done by me, which every other man may 
do with equal reason, and w'hich, indeed, no man can do properly, 
without some very particular relation both to the Archbisliop and 
to you. If I could help you in this exigence by any proper means, 
it would give me pleasure: but this proposal is so very remote from 
usual methods, that I cannot comply with it, but at the risk of such 
answer and suspicions as I believe you do not wish me to undergo. 

“I have seen your son this morning; he seems a pretty youth, 
and will, perhaps, find some better friend than I can pnKure him; 
but though he should at last miss the University, he may still be 
wise, useful, and happy. 

“I am. Madam, 

“Your most humble servant, 

“Sam. Johnson." 

“June 8, 1762.” 


“To Mr. Joseph Baretti, at Milan. 

“sir, London, July 20, 1762. 

“However justly you may accuse me for want of punctuality 
in correspondence, I am not so far lost in negligence as to omit the 
opportunity of writing to you, which Mr. Bcauclcrk’s pas.sage 
through Milan affords me. 

“I suppose you received the Idlers, and I intend that you shall 
soon receive Shakspeare, that you may explain his works to the 
ladies of Italy, and tell them the story of the editor, among the other 
strange narratives with which your long residence in this unknown 
region has supplied you. 

“As you have now been long away, I suppose your curiosity may 
pant for some ncivs of your old friends. Miss Williams and I live 
much as we did. Miss Cottcrel still continues to cling to Mrs. Porter, 
and Charlotte is now big of the fourth child. Mr. Reynolds gets six 
thousands a year. Levet is lately married, not without much sus¬ 
picion that he has been wretchedly cheated in his match. Mr. Cham¬ 
bers is rone this day, for the first time, the circuit with the Judges. 
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Mr. Richardson ^ is dead of an apoplexy, and his second daughter 
has married a merchant. 

“My vanity, or my kindness, makes me flatter myself, that you 
would rather hear of me than of those whom I have mentioned; 
but of myself I have very little which I care to tell. Last winter I 
went down to my native town, where I found the streets much 
narrower and shorter than 1 thought I had left them, inhabited by 
a new race of people, to whom I was very little known. My play¬ 
fellows were grown old, and forced me to suspect that 1 was no longer 
young. My only remaining friend has changed his principles, and 
was become the tool of the predominant faction. My daughter-in- 
law, from whom I expected most, and whom I met with sincere 
benevolence, has lost the beauty and gaiety of youth, without hav¬ 
ing gained much of the wisdom of age. I wandered about for five 
days, and took the first convenient opportunity of returning to 
a place, where, if there is not much happiness, there is, at least, 
such a diversity of good and evil, that slight vexations do not fix 
upon the heart. 

“I think in a few weeks to try another excursion; though to 
what end? Let me know, my Baretti, what has been the result 
of your return to your own country: whether time has made any 
alteration for the better, and whether, when the first raptures of 
salutation were over, you did not find your thoughts confessed 
their disappointment. 

“Moral sentences appear ostentatious and tumid, when they have 
no greater occasions than the journey of a wit to his own town: 
yet such pleasures and such pains make up the general mass of 
life; and as nothing is little to him that feels it with great sensi¬ 
bility, a mind able to see common incidents in their real state, is 
disposed by very common incidents to very serious contemplations. 
Let us trust that a time will come, when the present moment shall 
be no longer irksome; when we shall not borrow all our happiness 
from hope, which at last is to end in disappointment. 

“I beg that you will shew Mr. Beauclerk all the civilities which 
you have in your power ; for he has always been kind to me. 

“I have lately seen Mr. Stratico, Professor of Padua, who has 
told me of your quarrel with an .Abbot of the Celestine order; 
but had not the particulars very ready in his memory. When you 
write to Mr. Marsili, let him know that I remember him with 
kindness. 

^ fSamucI Richardson, the authour of Clarissa, Sir Charles Grandison, 4 c. 
He died July 4, 1761, aged 73. —M.l 
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“May you, my Baretti, be very happy at Milan, or some other 
place nearer to, Sir, 

“Your most affectionate humble servant, 

“Sam. Johnson.” 

The accession of Georpe the Third to the throne of these king¬ 
doms, opened a new and briphter prospect to men of literary merit, 
who had been honoured with no mark of royal favour in the pre¬ 
ceding reign. His present Majesty's education in this country, as 
well as his taste and beneficence, prompted him to be the patron 
of science and the arts; and early this year Johnson having been 
represented to him as a very learned and good man, without any 
certain provision, his Majesty was pleased to grant him a pension 
of three hundred pounds a year. The Earl of Bute, who was then 
Prime Minister, had the honour to announce this instance of his 
Sovereign’s bounty, concerning which, many and various stories, all 
equally erroneous, have been propagated; maliciously represent¬ 
ing it as a political bribe to Johnson, to desert his avowed princijdeJ., 
and become the tool of a government which he held to Ik* founded in 
usurpation. I have taken care to have it in my power to refute them 
from the most authentick information. L<'rd Bute told me, that 
Mr. Wedderburnc, now Lord Loughborough, was the person who 
first mentioned this subject to him. Lord Loughborough told me, 
that the pension was granted to Johnson solely as the reward of 
his literary merit, without any stipulation whatever, or even tacit 
understanding that he should write for administration. His Lord- 
ship added, that he was confident the political tracts which John¬ 
son afterwards did write, as they were entirely consonant with his 
own opinions, would have been written by him, though no pension 
had been granted to him. 

Mr. Thomas Sheridan and Mr. Murphy, who then lived a good 
deal both with him and Mr. VVedderburne, told me, that they 
previously talked with Johnson ui>on this matter, and that it was 
perfectly understood by all parties that the pension was merely 
honorary. Sir Joshua Reynolds told me, that Johnson called on 
him after his Majesty’s intentjon had been notified to him, and 
said he wished to consult his friends as to the propriety of his 
accepting this mark of the royal favour, after the definitions which 
he had given in his Dictionary of pension and pensioners. He said 
he should not have Sir Joshua s answer till next day, when he would 
call again, and desired he might think of it. Sir Joshua answered 
that he was clear to give his opinion then, that there could be no 
objection to his receiving from the King a reward for literary merit; 
and that certainly the definitions in his Dictionary were not appli- 
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cable to him, Johnson, it should seem, was satisfied, for he did not 
call again till he had accepted the pension, and had waited on 
Lord Bute to thanlc him. He then told Sir Joshua that Lord Bute 
said to him expressly, “It is not given you for any thing you are to 
»Jo, but for what you have done.” * His Lordship, he said, behaved in 
^he handsomest manner. He repeated the words twice, that he might 
be sure Johnson heard them, and thus set his mind perfectly at ease. 
This nobleman, who has been .so virulently abused, acted with great 
honour in this instance, and displayed a mind truly liberal. A min¬ 
ister of a more narrow and selfish disposition would have availed 
himself of such an opportunity to fix an implied obligation on a 
man of Johnson’s powerful talents to give him his support. 

Mr. Murphy and the late Mr. Sheridan severally contended for 
the distinction of having been the first who mentioned to Mr. 
Wedderburne that Johnson ought to have a pension. When I 
spoke of this to Lord Loughborough, wishing to know if he recol¬ 
lected the prime mover in the business, he said “All his friends 
assisted:” and when I told him that Mr. Sheridan strenuously 
asserted his claim to it, his Lordship said, “He rang the bell,” And 
it is but just to add, that Mr. Sheridan told me, that when he 
communicated to Dr. Johnson that a pension was to be granted 
him, he replied in a fervour of gratitude, “The English language 
does not afford me terms adequate to my feelings on this occasion. 
I must have recourse to the French. I am penctr^ with his Majesty’s 
goodness.” When I repeated this to Dr. Johnson, he did not con¬ 
tradict it. 

His definition of pension and pensioner, partly founded on the 
satirical verses of Pope, which he quotes, may be generally true; 
and yet every body must allow, that there may be, and have been, 
instances of pensions given and received upon liberal and honour¬ 
able terms. Thus, then, it is clear, that there was nothing incon¬ 
sistent or humiliating in Johnson’s accepting of a pension so un¬ 
conditionally and so honourably offered to him. 

But I shall not detain my readers longer by any words of my 
own, on a subject on which I am happily enabled, by the favour of 
the l' 3 arl of Bute, to present them wilh what Johnson himself wrote; 
his lordship having been pleased to communicate to me a copy of 
the following letter to his late father, which docs great honour both 
to the writer, and to the noble person to whom it is addressed: 

* [This was said by Lord Bute, as Dr. Burney was informed by Johnson 
himself, in answer to a question which he put, previously to his acceptance 
of the intended bounty: “Pray, my lord, what am I expected to do for this 
pension?”—J 
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“To THE Right Honourable the Earl of Bute. 

“my lord, 

“When the bills were yesterday delivered to me by Mr. Wed- 
derburne, I was informed by him of the future fa\our> whieh his 
Majesty has, by your Lordsliip's recommoiidaiioii, been iiulured to 
intend for me. 

“Bounty always receives part of its value from the manner in 
which it is bestowed; your Lordship s kindness includes e\ery cir¬ 
cumstance that can-gratify delicacy, or enforce obligation Y.)u 
have conferred your favours on a man who has neither alliatue nor 
interest, who has not merited them by services, nor com ted them 
by officiousness; you have spared him the shame of soli( ilatioii, and 
the anxiety of suspense. 

“What has been thus elegantly given, will, 1 hope, not be re¬ 
proachfully enjoyed; 1 shall endeavour to give your I.ordship the 
only recompense which generosity desires, the giatitication of lind- 
ing that your benefits arc not inijiropcrly bestowed. 1 am, my 

“Your Lord-Chill’s most obliged, 

“Most obedient, and most humble servant, 

“Sam. Johnson.” 

“July io, 1762.” 


This year his friend, .Sir Jo^hua Reynolds, p;iid a visit of some 
weeks to his native eountrs, Devonshire, in which he wa.s aciom- 
panied by Johnson, wlio w.'.^c muih pleaserl with this jaunt, ami de¬ 
clared he had derived from it a great accession of new ideas, lb? wa.* 
vDlertaincd at the scats of several noblemen and gentlemen in th( 
’^t of England; ' but th.- gieatest iiart of this time was pasM-d at 
Vlymouth, where the magnilicence of tin; navy, the ship building 
and all its c ircumslances. afforded him a grand subjyit of con¬ 
templation. The ('ommis.--ioner of the Dock-yaid |)aid him the com¬ 
pliment of ordering the yacht to tonvey him and his friend to the. 
Eddystone, to which they accordingly sailed. But the weatlier w;u} 
so tempestuous that they could not land. 

Reynolds and he were at this time the guests of Dr. Mudge, the 
celebrated surgeon, and now physician of that place, not nmre 
distinguished for quickr.e.ss of parts and variety of knowledge than 
loved and esteemed for his amiable manner--; and here Johnson 


> At one of thc-^f Rc.it- Dr ,\myat, Physici.in in London, told me he hap¬ 
pened to meet him. In order lo amuRc him till dinm r -tio.i.d he ready hr 
was taken out to w,ilk in the garden. The master o( the hou^, Ihinkmi, it 
proper to introduce .somethinc srientifick into tlie fonvm.ilion, addreftsed 
him thus; “Are you a botanist. Dr. john.son?” “No, Sir. 

I am not a botanist; and, (alluding, no doubt, to his near sightedne*) shoull 
I wish to become a botanist, 1 must first turn myself into a reptile. 
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formed an acquaintance with Dr. Mudge’s father, that very emi¬ 
nent divine, Reverend Zachariah Mudge, Prebendary of Exeter, 
who was idolised in the west, both for his excellence as a preacher 
and the uniform perfect propriety of his private conduct. He 
preached a sermon purposely that Johnson might hear him; and 
we shall see afterwards that Johnson honoured his memory by 
drawing his character. While Johnson was at Plymouth, he saw a 
great many of its inhabitants, and was not sparing of his very 
entertaining conversation. It was here that he made that frank and 
truly original confession that “ignorance, pure ignorance,” was the 
cause of a wrong definition in his Dictionary of the word pastern,^ 
to the no small surprise of the Lady who put the question to him; 
who having the most profound reverence for his character, so as 
almost to suppose him endowed with infallibility, expected to hear 
an explanation (of what, to be sure, seemed strange to a common 
reader,) drawn from some deep-learned source with which she was 
unacquainted. 

Sir Joshua Reynolds, to whom I was obliged for my information 
concerning this excursion, mentions a very characteristical anecdote 
of Johnson while at Plymouth. Having observed, that in consequence 
of the Dock-yard a new town had arisen about two miles off as a 
rival to the old; and knowing from his sagacity, and just observa¬ 
tion of human nature, that it is certain if a man hates at all, he 
will hate his next neighbour; he concluded that this new and rising 
town could not but excite the envy and jealousy of the old, in 
which conjecture he was very soon confirmed ; he therefore set him¬ 
self resolutely on the side of the old town, the established town, 
in which his lot was cast, considering it as a kind of duty to stand 
by it. He accordingly entered warmly into its interests, and upon 
every occasion talked of the dockers, as the inhabitants of the new 
town were called, as upstarts and aliens. Plymouth is very plenti¬ 
fully supplied with water by a river brought into it from a great 
distance, which is so abundant that it runs to waste in the town. 
The Dock, or New-town, being totally destitute of water, petitioned 
Plymouth that a small portion (»f the conduit might be permitted 
to go to them, and this was now under consideration. Johnson, af¬ 
fecting to entertain the passions of the place, was violent in opposi¬ 
tion; and half laughing at himself for his pretended zeal, where he 
had no concern, exclaimed, “No, no! I am against the dockers; I 
am a Plymouth man. Rogues! let them die of thirst. They shall 
not have a dropl ” * 

' See ante, p. 177. 

3 r.A friend of mine once heard him, during his visit, exclaim with the 
otmost vehemence, “I hate a Docker."— Blakeway.] 
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I^rd Macartney obligingly favoured me with a copy of the fol¬ 
lowing letter, in his own handwriting, from the original, which was 
jound, by the present Karl of Kute, among his father's papers. 

“To THE Right Honourahl-e the Kaki. ok Hvte. 

*‘my I ORD, 

“That generosity by which I was recommended to the favour 
of his Majesty, will not be offended at a solicitation necessary to 
make that favour permanent and effectual. 

“The pension appointed to be paid me at Michaelmas 1 hav<' not 
received, and know not where or from wlmm I am to ask it. 1 lu'g. 
therefore, that your Lordship will be pleased to supply Mr. \Ve<l- 
derburne with such directions as may be necessary, which, I lielieve, 
his friendship will make him think it no trouble to convey to me. 

“To interrupt your Lordship, at a time like this, with such petty 
difficulties, is improper and unseasonable; but your knowledge of 
the world has long since taught you, that every man’s affairs, how¬ 
ever little, are important to himself. Kvery man hopas that he shall 
escape neglect; and, with reason, may every man. whose vices do 
not preclude his claim, e.\pect favour from that beneficence which 
has been extended to, 

“My I>ord, 

“Your I.x)rdship*s 
“Most obliged, 

“And 

‘‘Temple Lane, “Most humble servant, 

“Nov. 3, 1762.* “Sam. Johnson.” 

“To Mr. Joseph Baretti, at Milan. 

“sir, London, Dec. 21, 1762, 

“You are not to suppose, with all your conviction of my idle¬ 
ness, that I have passed all this time without writing to my Baretti. 
I gave a letter to Mr. Beauclerk, who in my opinion, and in his own, 
was hastening to Naples for the recovery of his health; but he has 
stopped at Paris, and I know not when he will proceed. Langton is 
with him. 

“I will not trouble you with speculations about peace and war. 
The good or ill success of battles and embassies extends itself to a 
very small part of domestick life: we all have good and evil, which 
we feel more sensibly than our petty part of publick miscarriage or 
prosperity. I am sorry for your disappointment, with which you 
seem more touched than I should expect a man of your resolution 
and experience to have been, did I not know that general truths are 
seldom applied to particular occasions; and that tJhe fallacy of our 
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self-love extends itself as wide as our interest or affections. Every 
man believes that mistresses are unfaithful, and patrons capricious; 
but he excepts his own mistress, and his own patron. We have all 
learned that greatness is negligent and contemptuous, and that in 
Courts life is often languished away in ungratified expectation; 
but he that approaches greatness, or glitters in a Court, imagines 
that destiny has at last exempted him from the common lot. 

“Do not let such evils overwhelm you as thousands have suffered, 
and thousands have surmounted; but turn your thoughts with 
vigour to some other plan of life, and keep always in your mind, 
that, with due submission to Providence, a man of genius has been 
seldom ruined but by himself. Your Patron’s weakness or insensibil¬ 
ity will finally do you little hurt, if he is not assisted by your own 
passions. Of your love I know not the propriety, nor can estimate 
the power; but in love, as in every other passion of which hope is 
the essence, we ought always to remember the uncertainty of events. 
There is, indeed, nothing that so much seduces reason from 
vigilance, as the thought of passing life with an amiable woman; 
and if all would happen that a lover fancies, I know not what 
other terrestrial happiness would deserve pursuit. But love and 
marriage are different states. Those who are to suffer the evils 
together,^ and to suffer often for the sake of one another, soon lose 
that tenderness of look, and that benevolence of mind, which arose 
from the participation of unmingled pleasure and successive amuse¬ 
ment. A woman, we are sure, will not be always fair ; we are not 
sure she will always be virtuous: and man cannot retain through 
life that respect and assiduity by which he pleases for a day or for a 
month. I do not, however, pretend to have discovered that life has 
any thing more to be desired than a prudent and virtuous marriage; 
therefore know not what counsel to give you. 

“If you can quit your imagination of love and greatness, and 
leave your hopes of preferment and bridal rap?ores to try once 
more the fortune of literature and industry, the way tlirough France 
is now open. We flatter ourselves that we shall cultivate, with 
great diligence, the arts of peace; and every man will be welcome 
among us who can teach us any thing we do not know'. For your 
part, you will find all your old friends willing to receive you. 

“Reynolds still continues to increase in reputation and in riches. 
Miss Williams, who very much loves you, goes on in the old way. 
Miss Cotterel is still with Mrs. Porter. Miss Charlotte is married to 

' [Johnson probably wrote "the evils of life topether.” The words in 
Italirks, however, are not found in Barclti’s original edition of this letter, 
but they may have been omitted inadvertently either in bis transcript or at 
the press.—M.l 
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Dean Lewis, and has three children. Mr. l.evet has married a street¬ 
walker. But the gazette of my narration must now arrive to tel! 
you, that Bathurst went physician to the army, and died at the 
Havannah. 

“I know not whether I have not sent you word that Huggins and 
Richardson are both dead. When we sec our enemies and friends 
gliding away before us, let us not forget that we are subject to 
the general law of mortality, and shall soon be where our doom 
will be fixed for ever. 

“I pray God to bless you, and am, Sir, 

“Your most affectionate humble servant, 

“Sam. Johnson." 

“Write soon." 

In 1763 he furnished to “The Poetical Calendar,” published by 
Fawkes and Woiy, a character of Collins,* which he afterwards 
ingrafted into his entire life of that admirable poet, in the collection 
of lives which he wrote for the body of English poetry, formed and 
published by the booksellers of London. His account of the melan¬ 
choly depression with which Collins was severely afflicted, and 
which brought him to his grave, is, I think, one of the most tender 
and interesting passages in the whole series of his writings. He 
also favoured Mr. Hoole with the Dedication of his translations of 
Tasso to the Queen,* which is so happily conceived and elegantly 
expressed, that I cannot but point it out to the peculiar notice of 
my readers.* 

1 “Madam, 

“To approach the hiph and illustrious has born in all apes the privilege 
of Poets; and though translators cannot justly claim the same honour, yet 
they naturally follow their authours as attendants; and 1 hn|)c that in return 
for having enabled Tasso to diffuse his fame through the Hritish dominions, I 
may be introduced by him to the presence of Your MAjEsrv. 

“Tasso has a peculiar claim to Yoi r Majesty’s favour as follower and 
panegyrist of the House of Eilr, which has one common ancestor with the 
House of Hanover; and in reviewing his life it is not ca'y to forlicar a wish 
that he had lived in a hapjiier time, when he might among the descendants 
of that illustrious family have found a more lilieral and potent patronage. 

“I cannot but observe, Mausm, how unerpially reward is projxirtioncd to 
merit, when I reflect that the happiness which was withheld from Tasso is 
reserved for me; and that the poem which once hanlly procured to its authour 
the countenance of the Princess of Ferrara, has attracted to its translator the 
favourable notice of a Hritisu Queen. 

“Had this been the fate of Tasso, he would have been able to have cele¬ 
brated the condescension of Yut'r Maiesty in nobler bnguage, but could not 
have felt it with more ardent gratitude than, 

“Madam, 

“Yov:r Majesty’s 

“Most faithful and devoted servant." 
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This is to me a memorable year; for in it I had the happiness to 
obtain the acquaintance of that extraordinary man whose memoirs 
1 am now writing; an acquaintance which I shall ever esteem as 
one of the most fortunate circumstances in my life. Though then 
but two-and-twenty, I had for several years read his works with 
delight and instruction, and had the highest reverence for their 
authour, which had grown up in my fancy into a kind of mysterious 
veneration, by figuring to myself a state of solemn elevated ab¬ 
straction, in which I supposed him to live in the immense metropolis 
of London. Mr. Gentleman, a native of Ireland, who passed some 
years in Scotland as a player, and as an instructor in the English 
language, a man whose talents and worth were depressed by mis¬ 
fortunes, had given me a representation of the figure and manner 
of Dictionary Johnson! as he was then generally called; ^ and 
during my first visit to London, which was for three months in 
1760, Mr. Derrick the poet, who was Gentleman’s friend and coun¬ 
tryman, flattered me with hopes that he would introduce me to 
Johnson, an honour of which I was very ambitious. But he never 
found an opportunity; which made me doult that he had promised 
to do what was not in his power; till Johnson ^nme years afterwards 
told me, “Derrick, Sir, might very well haw. introduced you. I 
had a kindness for Derrick, and am sorry he is dead.” 

In the summer of 1761 Mr. Thomas Sheridan was at Edinburgh, 
and delivered lectures upon the English Language and Publick 
Speaking to large and respectable audiences. I was often in his 
company, and heard him frequently expatiate uix)n Johnson’s ex¬ 
traordinary knowledge, talents, and virtues, repeat his pointed 
sayings, describe his particularities, and boast of his being his 
guest sometimes till two or three in the morning. At his house I 
hoped to have many opportunities of seeing the sage, as Mr. 
Sheridan obligingly assured me I should not be disappointed. 

When I returned to London in the end of 1762, to my surprise 
and regret I found an irreconcileable difference had taken place 
between Johnson and Sheridan. A pension of two hundred pounds 
a year had been given to Sheridan. Johnson, who, as has been al¬ 
ready mentioned, thought slightingly of Sheridan’s art, upon hear¬ 
ing that he was also i>ensioned, exclaimed, “What! have they given 
him a pension? Then it is time for me to give up mine.” Whether 
this proceeded from a momentary indignation, as if it were an 

* As great men of antiquity such as Scipio Africanus had an epithet added 
to their names, in consequence of some celebrated action, so my illustrious 
friend was often called Du'tionahy Johnson, from that wonderful achieve¬ 
ment of genius and labour, his “Dictionary of the English Language;’* the 
merit of which I contemplate with more and more admiration. 
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affront to his exalted merit that a player should !>e rewarded in 
the same manner with him, or was the sudden ctTeci of a lit of 
peevishness, it was unluckily said, and. indeed, cannot Ik* justilicd. 
Mr. Sheridan's pension was granted to him not as a ]>layor, hut as 
a sufferer in the cause of government, when he was m.inager of the 
Theatre Royal in Ireland, when parties ran high in 175,^. And it 
must also be allowed that he was a man of literature, and had 
considerably improved the arts of reading and speaking with dis' 
tinctness and propriety. 

Besides, Johnson should have recollected that Mr. Sheriilan 
taught pronunciation to Mr. Alexander Wedtlerburne. whose si>'er 
was married to Sir Harry Erskine, an intimate friend of Lord Bute, 
who was the favourite of the King; and surely the most outrageous 
Whig will not maintain, that whatever ought to be the principle 
in the disposal of offices, a peusinn ought never to be granted fr«)m 
any bias of court connection. Mr. Macklin. indeed, shared with 
Mr. Sheridan the honour of instructing Mr. Wcdderbiirne; and 
though it was too late in life for a Caledonian to acquire the genuine 
English cadence, yet so successful were ^^r. Wedderburne’s in¬ 
structors, and his own unabating endeavours, that he got rid of the 
coarse part of his Scotch accent, retaining only as much of the 
“native woodnote wild,” as to mark his country; which, if any 
Scotchman slrould affect to forget, I should heartily despise him. 
Notwithstanding the difficulties which are to be encountered by 
those who have not had the advantage of an English education, he 
by degrees formed a mode of speaking, to which Englishmen 
do not deny the praise of elegance. Hence his distingui.shed ora. 
tory, which he exerted in his own country as an advocate in the 
Court of Session, and a ruling elder of the Kirk, has had its fame 
and ample reward, in much higher spheres. When I look back 
on this noble person at Edinburgh, in situations so unworthy of 
his brilliant powers, and behold Lord Lour.nnoROuc.ii at Utndon, 
the change seems almost like one of the metamoriihoscs in Ovid; 
and as his two preceptors, by refining his utterance, gave currency 
to his talents, we may say in the words of that poet, "Sam vos 
mutastis.” 

I have dwelt the longer upon this remarkable instance of success¬ 
ful parts and assiduity, Ixicause it affords animating encouragement 
to other gentlemen of Xorth-Britain to try their fortunes in the 
southern part of the island, where they may ho|)e to gratify their 
utmost ambition; and now that wc are one pc’ofile by the Union, 
it would surely be illiberal to maintain, that they have not an ^ual 
title with the natives of any other part of his Majesty’s dominions. 

Johnson complained that a man who disliked him repeated his 
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sarcasm to Mr. Sheridan, without telling him what followed, which 
was, that after a pause he added, “However, I am glad that Mr. 
Sheridan has a pension, for he is a very good man.” Sheridan could 
never forgive this hasty contemptuous expression. It rankled in his 
mind; and though 1 informed him of all that Johnson said, and 
that he would be very glad to meet him amicably, he positively 
declined repeated offers which I made, and once went off abruptly 
from a house where he and I were engaged to dine, because he was 
told that Dr. Johnson was to be there. I have no sympathetick 
feeling with such persevering resentment. It is painful when there 
is a breach between those who have lived together socially and 
cordially; and I wonder that there is not, in all such cases, a 
mutual wish that it should be healed. I could perceive that Mr. 
Sheridan was by no means satisfied with Johnson’s acknowledging 
him to be a good man. That could not soothe his injured vanity. 
I could not but smile, at the same time that I was offended, to ob¬ 
serve Sheridan in the Life of Swift, which he afterwards published, 
attempting, in the writhings of his resentment, to depreciate John¬ 
son, by characterising him as “A writer of gigantick fame, in these 
days of little men;” that very Johnson whom he once so highly 
admired and venerated. 

This rupture with Sheridan deprived Johnson of one of his most 
agreeable resources for amusement in his lonely evenings; for 
Sheridan’s well-informed, animated, and bustling mind never suf¬ 
fered conversation to stagnate; and Mrs. Sheridan was a most 
agreeable companion to an intellectual man. She was sensible, in¬ 
genious, unassuming, yet communicative. I recollect, with satisfac¬ 
tion, many pleasing hours which I passed with her under the 
hospitable roof of her husband, who was to me a very kind friend. 
Her novel, entitled “Memoirs of Miss Sydney Biddulph,” contains 
an excellent moral, while it inculcates a future state of retribution; * 

’ My position has been vcr>- well illustrated by Mr. Bclsham of Bedford, 
in his EsMy on Draniatick Poetrv. “The fashionable doctrine (says he) both 
of moralists and criticks in these times is, that virtue and happiness arc con¬ 
stant concomitants; and it is regarded as a kind of dramatick impiety to 
maintain that virtue should not be rewarded, nor vice punished in the last 
scene of the last .act of every tracedy. This conduct in our modem poets is, 
however, in mv opinion, eatremelv injudicious; for, it labours in vain to 
inculcate a doctrine in theory, which everv one knows to be false in fact, 
rif., that virtue in real life is always productive of happiness; and vice of 
misery. Thus Congreve concludes the Tragedy of ‘The Mourning Bride,’ with 
the following foolish couplet: 

‘For blessings ever wait on virtuous deeds, 

And. though a late, a sure reward succeeds.* 
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and what it teaches is impressed upon the mind by a series of as 
deep distress as can affect humanity, in the amiable and pious 
heroine who goes to her grave unrelieved, but resigned, and full 
of hope of “heaven’s mercy." John.son paid her this high compli¬ 
ment upon it; “I know not. Madam, tliat you have a right, upon 
moral principles, to make your readers suffer so much." 

Mr, Thomas Davies the actor, who then kei>t a bookseller's shop 
in Russel-street, Covenl-garden,' told me that Jiihnson was veiy 
much his friend, and came fretiuently to his hou^e, vviiere he more 
than once invited me to meet him; but by .>^0100 unliuky aciident 
or other he was prevented from coming to us. 

Mr. Thomas Davies was a man of good uiulersiauding and 


talents, with the advantage of a liberal education, rhough some¬ 
what pompous, he was an entertaining companion; and his literary 
performances have no inconsiderable sh.ire of merit, lie v\as a 
friendly and very hospitable man. lioth he and his wile, (who has 
been celebra‘ed for her bea.uly,) though upon the stage for many 
years, maintained an uniform decency of ch.ir.utcr ; and John.son 
esteemed them, and lived in as easy an inlimacv’ with them as with 
any family which he used to visit. Mr. Davies retolleded several 
of Johnson’s remarkable sayings, and was one of the be^l of the 
many imitators of his voice and manner, whde relating th. ni. He 
increased my impatience more and more to .sei' the extr.ioidmarj 
man whose works 1 highly valued, and whose (onversilton w:i 


reported to be so peculiarly excellent. 

.\t last, on Mo’vlay the i6th of May. when I w.is sitting in Ml 
Davies’s back-parlour, after having drunk tea with him and Mrs 


“When a man emiru nlly \irluous. a HniUi<;. a Cato, or a .Sot rati-', tinally 
sinks umler the pressure of an iimulaleil mi'-fortime, we arc not only Int In 
entertain a more indienanl hatred of viie Ilian if he ro‘c from In - di.'-tress, tint 
wc arc inevitahlv indtirni to theri-h flic sulilime idea dial a tlav of liilun 
retribution will a:rive when lie shall reo-ivc not merely poelital, lint re.il ant. 
puh.'tantial justice ’ I'-^ay- I’hilosophii al, lli-toriral ami l.iler.ir>, l.omlon. 


1701, Vol. II Svo. p. 117 

Thi5 is well reasoned and well I widi, iiulret!, tliat Inr ine*niou 4 

authour had not thouc-ht it netessiry t i iiifrotline anv oiiMmcc oI “a man 
eminc’-Mv virtuous;” as he would then h.i\e avoitletj mriilionin': a rufli.iB 

as Hru'vU.s under that ilestription. .Mr. Ik-Kham ilisriners in hr- “K'says” M 
much rcadinc and thinkine, ami (lood tompti-ilion, (hat I reerel lio not hav¬ 
ing been fortunate enough to lie cducatetl a memlier of tiur en client nationju 
establishment. Had he not been nurscti in nonronformilv, In- probably would 
not have been tainted with those- heresies I imt-rely, and on no slight 
investigation, think them) both in religion and polifiil-, wlmli. while I reatl, 
1 am sure, v ith candour. I cannot read without offenie 

t No. 8.--Thi very place where I was forliitiaie tnmigh tti l>c introduced 
to the illuslr us siibiert of this work, de-erve- to be [larlirularly marked. I 
never pass ’ j it without feeling reverence and regret. 
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Davies, Johnson unexpectedly came into the shop;^ and Mr. Davies 
having perceived him through the glass-door in the room in which 
we were sitting, advancing towards us,—he announced his awful 
approach to me, somewhat in the manner of an actor in the part 
of Horatio, when he addresses Hamlet on the appearance of his 
father's ghost, “Look, my Lord, it comes.” I found that I had a 
very perfect idea of Johnson’s figure, from the portrait of him 
painted by Sir Joshua Reynolds soon after he had published his 
Dictionary, in the attitude of sitting in his easy chair in deep 
meditation; which was the first picture his friend did for him, 
which Sir Joshua very kindly presented to me, and from which an 
engraving has been made for this work. Mr. Davies mentioned my 
name, and respectfully introduced me to him. I was much agitated; 
and recollecting his prejudice against the Scotch, of which I had 
heard much, I said to Davies, “Don’t tell where I come from.”— 
“From Scotland,” cried Davies, roguishly. “Mr. Johnson, (said I) 

I do indeed come from Scotland, but I cannot help it.” I am willing 
to flhtter myself that I meant this as light pleasantry to soothe 
and conciliate him, and not as an humiliating abasement at the 
expence of my country. But however that might be, this speech 
was somewhat unlucky; for with that quickness of wit for which 
he was so remarkable, he seized the expression “come from Scot¬ 
land,” which I used in the sense of being of that country; and, 
as if I had said that I had come away from it, or left it, retorted, 
“That, Sir, I find, is what a very great many of your countrymen 
cannot help.” This stroke stunned me a good deal; and when we 
had sat down, I felt myself not a little embarrassed, and appre¬ 
hensive of what might come next. He then addressed himself to 
Davies: “What do you think of Garrick? He has refused me an 
order for the play for Miss Williams, because he knows the house 
will be full, and that an order would be worth three shillings.* 
Eager to take any opening to get into conversation with him, I 

* Mr. Murphy in his “Essay on tlic Life and Genius of Dr. Johnson,” has 
given an account of this nieeting considerably different from mine, I am 
persuaded without any con.sc iousness of errour. His memory, at the end of 
near thirty years, has undoubtedly deceived him, and he supposes himself 
to have been present at a scene, which he has probably heard inaccurately 
described by others. In my note iaken on the very day, in which I am confi¬ 
dent I marked every thing material that passed, no mention is made of this 
gentleman; and I am sure, that I should not have omitted one so w-ell known 
in the literary world. It may easily be imagined that this my first interview 
with Dr. Johnson, with all its circumstances, made a strong impression on 
my mind, and would be registered with peculiar attention. 

[It is remarkable, that in the editions of Murphy’s Life of Johnson, pub¬ 
lished subsequently to the appearance of this note, in 1791 ? never corrected 
the misstatement here mentioned.—M.] 
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ventured to say, “O, Sir, I cannot think Mr. Garrick would grud^i* 
such a trifle to you.” “Sir, (said he, with a stern look,) 1 have 
known David Garrick longer than you have done: and I know 
no right you have to talk to me on the subject. ’ 1‘erliaps 1 deserved 
this check; for it was rather presumptuous in me. an entire stranger, 
to express any doubt of the justice of his animadversion upon liis 
old acquaintance and pupil.* I now felt myself much mortified, 
and began to think, that the hope which I had long indulged of 
obtaining his acquaintance was blasted. .And, in truth, had not 
my ardour been uncommonly strong, and my resolution uncom¬ 
monly persevering, so rough a reception might have deterred me 
for ever from making any further attempts, h'ortunatcly, however, 
I remained upon the field not wholly discomfited: and was soon 
rewarded by hearing some of his conversation, of which I preserved 
the following short minute, without marking the questions and 
observations by which it was produced. 

“People (he remarked) may be taken in once, who imagine that 
an authour is greater in private life than other men. Uncommon 
parts require uncommon opportunities for their exertion. 

“In barbarous society, superiority of parts is of real consequence. 
Great strength or great wisdom is of much value to an individual. 
But in more polished times there are people to do every thing for 
money; and then there are a number of other superiorities, such 
as those of birth and fortune, and rank, that dissipate men’.s atten 
tion, and leave no extraordinary share of res|x*ct for personal and 
intellectual superiority. This is wisely ordered by Providence, to 
preserve some equality among mankind.” 

“Sir, this book (‘The Elements of Criticism,’ which he had taken 
up,) is a pretty essay, and deserves to be held in some estimation, 
though much of it is chimerical,” 

Speaking of one who with more than ordinary boldness atUcked 
publick measures and the royal family, he .said, “I think he is safe 
from the law, but he is an abusive scoundrel; and instead of apply¬ 
ing to my Lord Chief Justice to punish him, I would send half a 
dozen footmen and have him well ducked.” 

“The notion of liberty amuses the people of England, and helps 
to keep off the tedium vitce. When a butcher tells you that his heart 
bleeds jor his country, he has, in fact, no uneasy feeling.” 

‘ That this was a momentary sally against Garrick there ran be no doubt ; 
for at Johnson’s desire he had, some years before, given a l>fnef)t-night at his 
theatre to this very person, by which she had got two hundred pounds. John¬ 
son, indeed, upon all other occa.sions, when I was in his company, praised the 
very liberal charity of Garrick. 1 once mentioned to him, It is observed, Sir 
that you attack Garrick yourself, but will suffer nobody else to do it.” Jons 
SON, (smiling) “Why, Sir, that is true." 
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“Sheridan will not succeed at Bath with his oratory. Ridicule has 
gone down before him, and I doubt, Derrick is his enemy 

“Derrick may do very well, as long as he can outrun his char¬ 
acter; but the moment his character gets up with him, it is all 
over.” 

It is, however, but just to record, that some years afterwards, 
when I reminded him of this sarcasm, he said, “Well, but Derrick 
has now got a character that he need not run away from.” 

I was highly pleased with the extraordinary vigour of his con¬ 
versation, and regretted that I was drawn away from it by an 
engagement at another place. I had, for a part of the evening, been 
left alone with him, and had ventured to make an observation now 
and then, which he received very civilly; so that I was satisfied that 
though there was a roughness in his manner, there was no ill-nature 
in his disposition. Davies followed me to the door, and when I 
complained to him a little of the hard blows which the great man 
had given me, he kindly took upon him to console me by saying, 
“Don’t be uneasy. I can see he likes you very well.” 

A few days afterwards I called on Davies, and asked him if 
he thought I might take the liberty of waiting on Mr. Johnson at 
his chambers in the 'I'emple. He said I certainly might, and that 
Mr. Johnson would take it as a compliment. So on 'I'uesday the 
24th of May, after having been enlivened by the witty sallies of 
Messieurs Thornton, Wilkes, Churchill, and Lloyd, with whom 
I had passed the morning, I boldly repaired to Johnson. His cham¬ 
bers were on the first floor of No. i, Inner-Temple-lane, and 1 
entered them with an impression given me by the R'‘verend Dr. 
Blair, of Kdinburgh, who had been introduced to him not long 
before, and described his having "found the Giant in his den”; 
an expression which, when I came to be pretty well acquainted with 
Johnson, I repeated to him, and he was diverted at this picturesque 
account of himself. Dr. Blair had been presented to him by Dr. 
James Fordyce. At this time th^ controversy concerning the pieces 
published by Mr. James Maepherson, as translations of Ossi.an. 
was at its height. Johnson h.ad all along denied their authenticity; 
and, what was still more provoking to their admirers, maintained 
that they had no merit. The subject having been introduced by Dr. 
Fordyce, Dr. Blair, relying on the internal evidence of their an¬ 
tiquity, asked Dr. Johnson whether he thought any man of a 
modern age could have written such poems? Johnson replied, “Yes, 
Shr, many men, many women, and many children.” Johnson at this 
time, did not know that Dr. Blair had just published a Dissertation, 

* Mr. Sheridan was then rcadiny; lectures upon Oratory at Bath, where 
Derrick was Master of the Ceremonies; or, as the phrase is. King. 
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not only defending their authenticity, but seriously ranking them 
with the poems of Homer and Virgil ; and when he was afterwards 
informed of this circumstance, he expressed some displeasure at 
Dr. Fordyce’s having suggested the topick, and saitl. “1 am not 
sorry that they got thus much for their pains. Sir, it was like leading 
one to talk of a book, when the authour is coiuealed behind the 
door.” 

He received me very courteously: but, it nnivt be eonfes'sed. that 
his apartment, and furniture, and morning dress, were sufficiently 
uncouth. His brown suit of cloaths looked very rusty ; he had on ;i 
little old shrivelled unpowdered wig, which was too small for his 
head; his shirt-neck and knees of his breeches were loose, his blai k 
worsted stockings ill drawn up; and he had a pair of unbiukletl 
shoes by way of slippers. Uut all these slocenly particularities were 
forgotten the moment that he began to talk. Some gentlemen, 
whom I do not recollect, were sitting with him; and when they 
went away. I also rose; but he said to me, “Nay. don't go." -“Sir, 
(said I), I am afraid that I intrude upon you. It is benevolent to 
allow' me to sit and hear you.” He seemed jrleased with this compli¬ 
ment, which I sincerely paid him, and answered, “Sir, I am obliged 
to any man who visits me.”—I have prc'^erved the following .short 
minute of what pa.ssed this day. 

“Madness frequently discovers itself merely by unnecessary 
deviation from the usual modes of the world. My poor friend Smart 
s’nowed thr? disturbance of his mind, by falling U{)on his knees, and 
saying hi.s prayers in the street, or in any other unusual place. Now 
although, rationally .speaking, it is greater madness not to pray at 
all, than to pray as Smart did, I am afraid there are so many who 
do not pray, that their understanding is nrU called in qu''stion.” 

Concerning this unfortunate poet, Christopher Smart, who was 
confined in a mad-house, he harl, at another time, the following 

conversation with Dr, Burney.. Btirnky. “How does jioor Smart 

do. Sir; is he likely to recover?” Johnson. “It .seems as if his mind 
had ceased to struggle with the disease; for he grows fat upon it.” 
Burney. “I’erha|)S, Sir, that may be from want of exercise." 
Johnson. “No, Sir; he has partly as much exerdse as he ust*d 
to have, for he digs in the garden. Indeed, before his (onfinemenC 
he used for exercise to w'alk to the alehouse; but he was carried 
back ag.ain. I did not think he ought to be shut up. His infirmities 
were not noxious to society. He insisted on jieople [uaying witli 
him; and I’d as lief pray with Kit Smart as any one else. Another 
charge was, that he did not love clean linen; and I have no passion 
for it.” 

Johnson continued. ‘‘Mankind have a great aversion to irtel- 
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lectual labour; but even supposing knowledge to be easily attain¬ 
able, more people would be content to be ignorant than would take 
even a little trouble to acquire it. 

“The morality of an action depends on the motive from which 
we act. If I fling half a crown to a beggar with intention to break 
his head, and he picks it up and buys victuals with it, the physical 
effect is good; but, with respect to me, the action is very wrong. 
So, religious exercises, if not performed with an intention to please 
God, avail us nothing. As our Saviour says ot those who perform 
rhem from other motives, ‘Verily they have their reward.’ ” 

“The (Christian religion has very strong evidence^. It, indeed, 
ippears in some degree strange to reason; but in History we have 
undoubted facts, against which, in reasoning a priori, we have more 
■irguments than we have for them; but then, testimony has great 
weight, and casts the balance. I would recommend to every man 
whose faith is yet unsettled, Grotius,—Dr. Pearson,—and Dr. 
Clarke.” 

Talking of Garrick, he said, “He is the first man in the w'orld for 
sprightly conversation.” 

When I rose a second time, he again pressed me to stay, which 
I did. 

He told me, that he generally went abroad at four in the after¬ 
noon, and seldom came home till two in the morning. I took the 
liberty to ask if he did not think it wrong to live thus, and not make 
more use of his great talents. He owned it was a bafl habit. On 
revie’ ing, at the distance of many years, my journal of this period, 
I w< nder how, at my first visit, I ventured to talk to him so freely, 
and that he bore it with so much indulgence. 

Before we parted, he was so good as to promise to favour me 
with his company one evening at my lodgings; and, as I took my 
leave, shook me cordially by the hand. It is almost needless to add, 
that I felt no little elation at having now so happily established an 
acquaintance of which I had been so long ambitious. 

My readers will, I trust, excuse me for being thus minutely cir¬ 
cumstantial, when it is considered that the acquaintance of Dr. 
Johnson was to me a most valuable acquisition, and laid the 
foundation of whatever instruction and entertainment they may 
receive from my collections concerning the great subject of the 
work which they are now perusing. 

I did not visit him again till Monday, June 13, at which time I 
recollect no part of his conversation, except that when I told him 
I had been to see Johnson ride upon three horses, he said, “Such 
a man. Sir, should be encouraged; for his performances shew 
the extent of the human power in one instance, and thus tend 
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to raise our opinion of the faculties of man. He shevrs what may be 
attained by persevering application; so that every man may hope, 
that by giving as much application, although perhaps he may never 
ride three horses at a time, or dance ui)on a wire, yet he may lie 
equally expert in whatever profession he has chosen to pursue.” 

He again shook me by the hami at parting, and a^ked me why 
I did not come oftener to him. Trusting that 1 was now in his goo«l 
graces, I answered, that he had not given me much encouragement, 
and reminded him of the check I had received from him at our 
first interview. “I’oh, [xth! (said he, with a complacent smile), never 
mind these things. Come to me as often as you can. 1 shall be glad 
to see you.” 

1 had learnt that his place of frequent resort was the Mitre tav¬ 
ern in Fleet-street, where he loved to sit up late, and 1 begged 1 
might be allowed to pass an evening with him there soon, which he 
promised I should. .A few days afterwards I met him near I'emjile- 
bar, about one o'clock in the morning, and asked him if he would 
then go to the Mitre. “Sir, (said he) it is too late; they won’t let 
us in. But I'll go with you another night with all my heart.'’ 

.‘\ revolution of some importanci* in my plan of life had just taken 
place; for instead of procuring a commission in the foot-guards, 
which was my own inclination, I had, in com|)iiance with my 
father's wishes, agreed to study the law. and was soon to set out for 
Utrecht, to hear the lectures of an excellent Civilian in that Uni¬ 
versity, and then to proceed on my travels. 'I'hough very desirous 
of obtaining Dr. Johnson's advice and instructions cm the mode of 
pursuing my studies, 1 was at this time so occupied, sh.ill 1 call it? 
or so dissipated, by the amusements of London, that our next meet¬ 
ing was not till Saturday, June 25, when happening to dine at 
Clifton’s eating-’aiuse, in Butcher-row, I was surprised to perceive 
Johnson come in and take his seat at another table. The mode of 
dining, or rather being fed, at such houses in Dmdon, is well known 
to many to be particularly unsocial, as there is no Ordinary. c)r 
united company, but each person has his own mess, and is under no 
obligation to hold any intercourse with any one. A liberal and full- 
mincled man, however, who loves to talk, will break Ihniugh (his 
churlish and unsocial restraint. Johnson and an Irish gentleman got 
into a dispute concerning the cause of some part of mankind fjeing 
black. “\Vhy, Sir, (said Johnson,) it has been accounted for in 
three ways: either by supposing that they are the posterity of Ham, 
who was cursed; or that God at first created two kinds of men, one 
black and another white; or that by the heat of the sun the skin 
is scorched, and so acquires a sooty hue. This matter has been much 
canvassed among naturalists, but has never been brought to any 
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certain issue.” What the Irishman said is totally obliterated from 
my mind; but I remember that he became very warm and intem¬ 
perate in his expressions: upon which Johnson rose, and quietly 
walked away. When he had retired, his antagonist took his revenge, 
as he thought, by saying, “He has a most ungainly figure, and an 
affectation of pomposity, unworthy of a man of genius.” 

Johnson had not observed that 1 was in the room. I followed him 
however, and he agreed to meet me in the evening at the Mitre. I 
called on him, and we went thither at nine. Wc had a good supper, 
and port wine, of which he then sometimes drank a bottle. The 
orthodox high-church sound of the Mitre,— the figure and manner 
of the celebrated Samuel Johnson,- -the extraordinary power and 
precision of his conversation, and the pride arising from finding 
myself admitted as his companion, produced a variety of sensations, 
and a pleasing elevation of mind beyond what I had ever before ex¬ 
perienced. I find in my Journal the following minute of our conver¬ 
sation, which, though it will give but a very faint notion of what 
passed, is, in some degree, a valuable record: and it will be curious 
in this view, as showing how habitual to his mind were some opin¬ 
ions which appear in his works. 

“Colley ('il)ber. Sir, was by no means a blockhead; but by 
arrogating to himself too much, he was in danger of losing that 
degree of estimation to which he vns entitled. His friends gave out 
that he intended his birth-day Odes should be bad: but that was 
not the case. Sir ; for he kept them many months by him, and a few 
years before he died he shewed me one of them, with great solicitude 
to render it as perfect as might be, and I made some corrections, 
to which he was not very willing to submit. I remember the follow¬ 
ing couplet in allusion to the King and himself: 

‘Pt'rcu’d <in iho ri'ulc’.'' '■o.irin-; wine. 

Till’ lowly linnet love;, to 

Sir, he had heard .something of the fabulous tale of the wren sitting 
upon the eagle’s wing, and he had applied it to a linnet. Cibber’s 
familiar style, however, was better than that which Whitehead has 
assumed. Grand nonsense is insupportable. Whitehead is but a little 
man to inscribe verses to players.” 

1 did not presume to controvert this censure, which was tinctured 
with his prejudice against players, but 1 could not help thinking 
that a dramatick poet might with propriety pay a compliment to an 
eminent performer, as Whitehead has very happily done in his 
verses to Mr. Garrick. 

“Sir, I do not think Gray a first-rate poet. He has not a bold 
imagination, nor much command of words. The obscurity in which 
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he has involved himself will not j^ersuado us that he is sublinte. 
His Elepy in a church-yard ha.s a happy seltvlion of imapes, but I 
don't like what are called his great things. Hi?, ode which begins 

‘Ruin scire tlico, ruthU-'i King. 

Confusion on tliy h.inncrs w.iil'' 

has been celebrated for its abruptness, and pUmeing intt> the sub¬ 
ject all at once, but such arts as these have no merit, unless when 
they are original. \Vc admire them only once; and this abruptness 
has nothing new in it. We have hail it often before. Nay, we have it 
in the old song of Johnny .Armstrong: 

‘Is there ever a m.in in all SnUl.iml. 

From the highest cst.itc to the UiHO'-t ilogree, &c.’ 

.And then, Sir, 

•Yc'--, there is a man in Wc'-tmorcl.ind 
Ami Johnny Armstrong they <lo him call.’ 

I'here, now, you j)lunge at once into the subject. A'ou have no 
previous narration to lead you to it. I he two next lines in that 
Ode are, I think, very good: 

‘Though f.inn'd by i omiuc'-lrrimom wing, 

They moik the air with idle slate’”' 

Here let it be observed, that although his opinion of Oray's 
iwetry was widely different from mine, and I believe* from that of 
most men of taste, by whom it is with justice highly admireel. there 
is certainly much absurdity in the clamour whit h has been raisetl, 
as if he had been culpably injurious to the merit of that bard, and 
had been actuated by envy. .Alas! ye little short-sighted criticks. 
• oulci Johnson be envious of the talents of any of his contempo¬ 
raries? That his opinion on this subject was what in private and 
in publick he uniformly expressed, regardless of what othc*rs might 
think, w'e may wonder, and perhaps regret; but it is shallow and 
unjust to charge him with expressing what he did not think. 

Finding him in a placid humour, and wishing to avail myself 
of the opportunity which I fortunately had of consulting a sage, 
to hear whose wisdom. I conceived, in the ardour of youthful imag¬ 
ination. that men filled with a noble enthusiasm for intellectual im¬ 
provement would gladly have resorted from distant lands; I 
opened my mind to him ingenuously, and gave him a little sketch 
of my life, to which he was pleased to listen with great attention. 

I acknowledged, that though educated very strictly in the prin¬ 
ciples of religion, I had for some time been misled into a certain 

' My friend Mr. Malone, in his valuable comments on Shakspeare, has traced 
in that great poet the disjecta membra of these lines 
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degree of infidelity; but that I was come now to a better way of 
thinking, and wa5 fully satisfied of the truth of the Christian revela¬ 
tion, though I was not clear as to every point considered to be ortho¬ 
dox, Being at all times a curious examiner of the human mind, and 
pleased with an undisguised display of what had passed in it, he 
called to me with warmth, “Give me your hand; I have taken a 
liking to you.” He then began to descant upon the force of testi¬ 
mony, and the little we could know of final causes; so that the 
objections of, why was it so? or why was it not so? ought not to 
disturb us; adding, that he himself had at one period been guilty of 
a temporary neglect of religion, but that it was not the result of 
argument, but mere absence f)f thought. 

After having given credit to reports of his bigotry, 1 was agree¬ 
ably surprised w'hen he expressed the following very liberal senti¬ 
ment, which has the additional value of obviating an objection to 
our holy religion, founded upon the discordant tenets of (Christians 
themselves: “For my part. Sir, I think all Christians, whether 
Papists or I’rotestants, agree in the essential articles, and that their 
differences are trivial, and rather political than religious.” 

We talked of belief in ghosts. He said, “Sir, I make a distinction 
between what a man may experience by the mere strength of his 
imagination, atul what imagination cannot possibly produce. Thus, 
suppose I should think that I saw a form, and heard a voice cry, 
‘Johnson, you are a very wicked fellow, and unless you repent you 
will certainly be punished;’ my own unworthiness is so deeply im¬ 
pressed upon ipy mind, that I might imagine I thus S'.i\v and heard, 
and therefore I should not believe that an external communication 
had been made to me. But if a form should appear, and a voice 
should tell me that a particular man had died at a particular place, 
and a particular hour, a fact which 1 had no apprehension of, nor 
any means of knowing, and this fact, with all its circumstances, 
should afterwards be unquestionably proved, I should, in that case, 
be persuaded that I had supernatural intelligence imparted to me.” 

Here it is proper, once for all, to give a true and fair statement of 
Johnson’s way of thinking upon the question, whether departed 
spirits are ever permitted to api)ear in this world, or in any way 
to operate upon human life. He has been ignorantly misrepresented 
as weakly credulous upon that subject: and, theVefore, though I 
feel an inclination to disdain and treat with silent contempt so 
foolish a notion concerning my illustrious friend, yet as I find it 
has gained ground, it is necessary to refute it. The real fact then is, 
that Johnson had a very philosophical mind, and such a rational 
respect for testimony, as to make him submit his understanding to 
what was authentically proved, though he could not comprehend 
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why it was so. Beinp thus disposeil, he was willing to inquire into 
the truth of any relation of supernatural agency, a general belief 
of which has prevailed in all nations and ages. But so far was he 
from being the dupe of implicit faith, tliat he examined the matter 
with a jealous attention, and no man was more ready to refute 
its falsehood when he had discovertnl it. t'hurihill in his poem en¬ 
titled “The Ghost,” availed himself of the absurd (rediility imputed 
to Johnson, and drew a caricature of him under the name <d T’o.m- 
poso,” representing him as one of the believers of the story of a 
Ghost in Cock-lane, which, in the year 1702. had gained very general 
credit in I.ondon. Many of my readers, 1 am convinced, are to this 
hour under an impression that Johnson was thus foolishly deceived. 
It will therefore surprize them a goo<l deal when they are informed 
upon undoubted authority, that Johnson was one of those by whom 
the imposture was detected. I'lie story had become so popular, that 
he thought it should be investigated; and in this research he was 
assisted by the Reverend Dr. Douglas, now Bishop of .Salisbury, the 
great detecter of impostures; who informs me, that after the gen¬ 
tlemen who went and examined into the cvirlcnce were satisfied of 
its falsity, Johnson wrote in their presence an account of it, which 
was published in the news-papers and Gentleman’s Magazine, and 
undeceived the world.' 

’ The account was as follows: “On the nicht of the ist of February, many 
Rcntlemen eminent for their rank and tiuracter, were, l>y the invitation of 
the Reverend Mr. Aldrich, of Clerkenwetl, assemhieil at his hou«;e, for the 
“xamination of the noises supposed to be made bv a departed spirit, for the 
Jetcction of some enormous crime 

“.About ten at nicht the Rcntlemen met in the chamber in which the K'rl, 
supposed to be disturbed by a spirit, had. with proper caution, lieen put to 
bed by several ladies 'I hey sat rather more than an hour, and hearim; nothing, 
went down stair.s, when they interrogated the father of the Rirl, who denied, 
in strongest terms, any knowledge or belief of fraud. 

“The supposed spirit had before publickly promised, by an affirmative 
knock, that it wouhi attend one of the gentlemen into the vault under the 
church of St. John, ( lerkenwell, where the body is flepodled, and give a 
token of her presence there, by a kiimk upon her (oflin. it was therefore de 
termined to make this trial of the c\i'len<e or verm it v of the sopposcfl spirit. 

"While they were enciuiring and ileliberating, they were summoned into 
the girl’s chamber by some ladies who were near her bed, and who had heard 
knocks and scratches. When the gentlemen entered, the girl declared (hat she 
felt the spirit like a mou«c upon her bark, and was ref|uired to hold her 
hand.s out of bed. From tliat time, though the spirit was very solemnly re¬ 
quired to manifest its existence by appearance, by impression on the hand or 
body of .any present, by scralihes, knocks, or any other agency, no evidence of 
any preternatural power was exhibited 

“The Spirit was then very seriously advertised that the ficrson to whom 
the promise was made of striking the coffin, was then about to visit the 
vault, and that the performance of the promi-c wa« then claimed. The compar-.- 
at one o’clock went into the church, and the gentleman to whom the promise 
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Our conversation proceeded. “Sir, (said he,) I am a friend to 
subordination, as most conducive to the happiness of society. There 
is a reciprocal pleasure in governing and being governed.” 

“Dr. Goldsmith is one of the first men we now have as an authour, 
and he is a very worthy man too. He has been loose in his principles, 
but he is coming right.” 

I mentioned Mallet’s tragedy of “Elvira,” which had been acted 
the preceding winter at Drury-lane, and that the Honourable An¬ 
drew Erskine, Mr. Dempster, and myself, had joined in writing a 
pamphlet, entitled “Critical Strictures” against it.^ That the mild¬ 
ness of Dempster’s disposition had, however, relented; and he had 
candidly said, “We have hardly a right to abuse this tragedy; for 
bad as it is, how vain should either of us be to write one not near so 
good.” Johnson. “Why no. Sir; this is not just reasoning. You may 
abuse a tragedy, though you cannot write one. You may scold a 
carpenter who has made you a bad table, though you cannot mak- 
a table. It is not your trade to make tables.” 

When I talked to him of the paternal estate to which I was heir, 
he said, “Sir, let me tell you, that to be a Scotch landlord, where 
you have a number of families dependent upon you, and attached 
to you, is, perhaps as high a situation as humanity can arrive at. A 
merchant upon the ’Change of London, with a hundred thousand 
pounds, is nothing; an English Duke, with an immense fortune, 
is nothing: he has no tenants who consider themselves as under his 
patriarchal care, and who will follow him to the field upon an 
emergency.” 

His notion of the dignity of a Scotch landlord had been formed 
upon what he had heard of the Highland Chiefs; for it is long since 
a lowland landlord has been so curtailed in his feudal authority, that 
he has little more intluence over his tenants than an English land¬ 
lord ; and of late years most of the Highland Chiefs have destroyed, 
by means too well known, the princely power which they once 
enjoyed. 

was made, went with another into the vault. The spirit was solemnly required 
to perform its promise, but nolhinR more than silence ensued: the person 
supposed to be accused by the spirit, then went down with several others, 
but no effect was perceived. Upon their return they examined the girl, but 
could draw no confession from her. Between two and three she desired and 
was permitted to go home with her father. 

“It is, therefore, the opinion of the whole assembly, that the child has some 
art of making or counterfeiting a particular noise, and that there is no agency 
of any higher cause.” 

1 The Critical Review, in which Mallet himself sometimes wrote, character¬ 
ised this pamphlet as “the crude efforts of envy, petulance, and self-conceit." 
There being thus three epithets, we the three authours had a humourous con¬ 
tention how each should be appropriated. 
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He proceeded: “Your going abroad. Sir. and breaking off idle 
habits, may be of great importance to you. I would go where there 
are couri.s and learned men. 1 hero is a good tleal of Sjiain that has 
not been perambulated. I would have you go thither. .A man of in- 
feriour talents to yours may furnish us with useful obs('rvations 
upon that country.” His supposing me. at that period of life, capable 
of writing an account of my travels that would deserve to be read, 
elated me not a little. 

I appeal to every impartial reader whether this faithful detail 
of his frankness, complacency, and kindness to a young man, a 
stranger and a Scotchman, does not refute the unjust opinion of the 
harshness of his general demeanour. His occasional reproofs of 
folly, impudence, or impiety, and even the sudden sallies of his con¬ 
stitutional irritability of temper, wliich have been preserved for ihe 
poignancy of their wit, have produced that opinion among llioc 
who have not considered that such in^tances, Ihou'ih collected by 
Mrs. Plozzi into a small volume, and read over in a few hours, were, 
in fact, scattered through a long series of years: years, in which his 
time was chiefly spent in instructinir and delighting mankind by 
his writings and conversation, in acts 01 piety to (ion, and good¬ 
will to men. 

I complained to him that T had not yet acquired much knowledge, 
and arked his advice as to my studies. He said, “Don’t talk of .study 
nov/. I will give you a plan; but it will reejuire some lime to consider 
of it.” “It is very good in you (I rep]it*d,) to allow me to be with 
you thus. Had it been foretold to me some years ago that I should 
pass an evening with the authour of the RAMiJi,r.;<, how should 1 
have exulted! ” What I then c.xprcssed was sincerely from the heart 
He was satisfied that it was, and cordially answered, “Sir, I am glad 
we have met. I hope we shall pass many evenings and mornings too, 
together.” We finished a couple of bottles of port, and sat till be¬ 
tween one and two in the morning. 

He wrote this year in the Critical Review the account of “Telem- 
achus, a Mask,” by the Reverend George (iraham, of Klon 
College. The subject of this beautiful poem was particularly inter¬ 
esting to Johnson, who had much experience of “the conHict of 
opposite principles,” which he describes as “The contention l>etwecn 
pleasure and virtue, a striigele which will always be continued while 
the present system of nature shall subsist; nor can history or poetry 
exhibit more than pleasure triumphing over virtue, and virtue sub¬ 
jugating pleasure.” 

.As Dr. Oliver Goldsmith will frequently appear in thi.s narrative 
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I shall endeavour to make my readers in some degree acquainted 
with his singular character. He was a native of Ireland, and a con¬ 
temporary with Mr. Burke, at Trinity College, Dublin, but did not 
then give much promise of future celebrity.^ He, however, observed 
to Mr. Malone, that “though he made no great figure in mathe- 
maticks, which was a study in much repute there, he could turn an 
Ode of Horace into English better than any of them.” He afterwards 
studied physick at Edinburgh, and upon the Continent: and I have 
been informed, was enabled to pursue his travels on foot, partly by 
demanding at Universities to enter the lists as a disputant, by which, 
according to the custom of many of them, he was entitled to the 
premium of a crown, when luckily for him his challenge was not 
accepted; so that, as I once observed to Dr. Johnson, he dispu'ed 
his passage through Europe. He then came to England, and was 
employed successively in the capacities of an usher to an academy, 
a corrector of the press, a reviewer, and a writer for a news-paper. 
He had sagacity enough to cultivate assiduously the acquaintance 
of Johnson, and his faculties were gradually enlarged by the con¬ 
templation of such a model. To me and many others it appeared 
that he studiously copied the manner of Johnson, though, indeed, 
upon a smaller scale. 

At this time I think he had published nothing with his name, 
though It was pretty generally known that one Dr. Goldsmith was 
the authour of “An Enquiry into the present State of polite Learn¬ 
ing in Europe,” and of “The Citizen of the World,” a series of 
letters supposed to be written from London by a Chinese.* No man 
had the art of displaying with more advantage as a writer, whatever 
literary acquisitions he made. “Nihil quod tetigit non ornavit." * 
His mind resembled a fertile, but thin soil. There was a quick, but 
not a strong vegetation, of whatever chanced to be thrown upon it. 
No deep root could be struck. The oak of the forest did not grow 
there: but the elegant shrubbery and the fragrant parterre appeared 
in gay succession. It has been generally circulated and believed that 

* [Goldsmith got a premium at a Christmas examination in Trinity College, 
Dublin, which I have seen.—K carncv.I 

[A premium obtained at the Christmas examination is generally more 
honourable than any other, because it ascertains the person who receives it 
to be the first in literary merit. .At the other examinations, the person thus 
distinguished may be only the second in merit; he who has previously ob¬ 
tained the same honorary reward, sometimes receiving a written certificate 
that he was the best answerer, it being a nile that not more than one premium 
should be adjudged to the same person in one year. See ante, p. ico.—M.] 

3 [He had also published in 1750, “The Bee, being Essays on the most 
interesting subjects.”—M.J 

®Scc his Epitaoh in Westminster Abbey, written by Dr. Johnson. 
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he was a mere fool in conversation;» but, in truth, this has been 
greatly exaggerated. He had, no doubt, a more than common share 
of that hurry of ideas which we often find in his countrymen, and 
which sometimes produces a laughable confusion in expressing 
them. He was very much what the French call un tUourdi, and from 
vanity and an eager desire of being conspicuous wherever he was, 
he frequently talked carelessly without knowledge of the subject, or 
even without thought. His person was short, his countenance coarse 
and vulgar, his deportment that of a .scholar awkwardly affecting the 
easy gentleman. Those who were in any way distinguishwl, excited 
envy in him to so ridiculous an excess, that the instances of it are 
hardly credible. When accompanying two beautiful young ladies - 
with their mother on a tour in France, he was seriously angry that 
more attention was paid to them than to him; and once at the ex¬ 
hibition of the Fantoccini in London, when those who sat next him 
observed with what dexterity a puppet was made to toss a pike, he 
could not bear that it should have such praise, and exclaimed with 
some warmth, “Pshaw ! I can do it better myself.” “ 

He, I am afraid, had no settled system of any sort, so that his 
conduct must not be strictly scrutinized; but his affections were 
social and generous, and when he had money he gave it away very 
liberally. His desire of imaginary consequence predominattxi over 
his attention to truth. When he began to rise into notice, he said he 
had a brother who was Dean of Durham,* a fiction so easily de¬ 
tected, that it is wonderful how he should have been so inconsider¬ 
ate as to hazard it. He boasted to me at this time of the jxiwcr of his 

> In allusion lo Mr. Itor.Tcc Walpole, who admired his writings, said 
he was “an inspired idiot”, and Garrick descrihed him as one 
—for 'horlnpcs railed Noll, 

Who wrote like an angel, and talk'd like poor Poll.” 

Sir Joshua Rcynoltl.s mentioned to me that he fref|uently heard Cold'.mil’i 
talk warmly of the plca--iire of heing liked, ami oli'-erve how har«l it would hr 
if literary excellence should pnelude a m.in from that sali.sfadion, which he 
perceived it often did, from the envy which attended it; and therefore Sir 
Joshua was convincecl th.it he w.is intentionally more absurd, in order to 
lessen himself in social intercourse, trusting that his cliarai ter would he 
sufficiently supported hy his work. If it indeed was his intention to apiiear 
absurd in company, he was often very successful. But with due deference to 
Sir Joshua’s ingenuity, I think the conjecture too refimxl. 

* The Misses Hornccks, one of whom is now married to Henry Bunbury, 
Esq. and the other to ('oloncl Gwyn. 

® He went home with Mr. Burke to supper; and broke his shin by attempt¬ 
ing to exhibit lo the company how much better he could jump over a stick 
than the puppets. 

* I am willing to hope that there may have been some mistake as to thir 
anecdote, though I had it from a dignitary of the church. Dr. Isaac Goldsmith, 
his near relation, was Dean of Cloyne, in 1747. 
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pen in commanding money, which I believe was true in a certain 
degree, though in the instance he gave he was by no means correct. 
He told me that he had sold a novel for four hundred pounds. This 
was his “Vicar of Wakefield.” But Johnson informed me, that he 
had made the bargain for Goldsmith, and the price was sixty 
pounds. “And, Sir, (said he,) a sufficient price too, when it was 
sold; for then the fame of Goldsmith had not been elevated, as it 
afterwards was, by his ‘Traveller;’ and the bookseller had such 
faint hojics of profit by his bargain, that he kept the manuscript 
by him a long lime, and did not publish it till after the ‘Traveller’ 
had appeared. Then, to be sure, it was accidentally worth more 
money.” 

Mrs. IMoz/i' anfl Sir John Hawkins - have strangely misstated 
the history of Goldsmith’s situation and Johnson’s friendly inter¬ 
ference, when this novel was sold. I shall give it authentically from 
Johnson’s own exact narration: 

“I received one morning a message from poor Goldsmith that he 
was in great distress, and as it was not in his power to come to me, 
begging that I would come to him as soon as possible, I sent him a 
guinea, and promised to come to him directly, 1 accordingly went 
as soon as I was drest, and fount! that his landlady had arrested him 
for his rent, at which he was in a violent passion. I perceived that 
he hail already changed my guinea, and had got a bottle of Madeira 
and a glass before him. I put the cork into the bottle, desired he 
would be calm, and began to talk to him of the means by which 
he might be extricated. He then tf)ld me that he bad a novel ready 
for the press, which he produced to me. T looked into it, and saw its 
merit; told the landlady I should soon return, and having gone to 
a bo.'.kseller sold it for sixty pounds. 1 brought (loldsmith the 
money, and he discharged his rent, not without rating his landlady 
in a high tone lor having used him so ill.’’ ■' 

1 Anecdotes of joluison, p iig. 

2 Life of Johnson, p. 4.10. 

“ It m.iy not be improper to .•’nnex here Mrs. I’loz/i’s account of this trans¬ 
action, in tier own words, a< a specimen of the extreme inaccuracy with which 
all her anecdotes of Dr. Johnson are rel.ited, or rather discoloured and dis¬ 
torted. “I have forgotten the >ear, but it could scarcely, I think, be later 
than 176s or 1766. that he was called abruptly from our houw after dinner, 
and returnim' in about three hours, said he hail liocn with an tnr.i^ed authour, 
whose l.indl.idy pressed him for payment within doors, v%hile tlie bailiffs 
beset him without; that he was drinkini^ himself drunk with Madeira, to 
drown care, and fretting over a novel, which, when finished, was to be hb 
whole fortune, but he could not yet it done for distraction, nor could he step 
out of doors to offer it for sale. Mr. Johnson, therefore, sent away the bottle, 
and went to the bookseller, recommending' the performance, and desiring 
some immediate relief; which when he brought back to the writer, he called 
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My next meeting with Johnson was on Friday the ist of July, 
when he and I and Dr. Goldsmith supped at the Mitre. I was before 
this time pretty well acquainted with Goldsiinth. who w;i.s one of 
the brightest ornaments of the Johnsonian school, ('loldsmith's re¬ 
spectful attachment to Johnson was then at its height; for his own 
literary reputation had not yet distinguished him so much as to 
excite a vain desire of competition with his great Master, lie had 
increased my admiration of the goodness of Johnson's heart, by 
incidental remarks in the course of conversation, such as. when I 
mentioned Mr. I^vet. whom he entertained under his roof, “lie is 
poor and honest, which is recommendation enough to Johnson;’’ 
and when I wondered that he was very kind to a man of whom 1 
had heard a very bad character, “He is now become miserable, and 
that insures the protection of Johnson.’’ 

Goldsmith attempting this evening to maintain, I suppose from 
an affectation of paradox, “that knowledge was not desirable on its 
own account, for it often was a source of unhappiness.” Johnson. 
“Why, Sir, that knowledge may in some cases produce unhap[)iness, 
I allow. But, upon the wln)le, knowledge, per sr, is certainly an 
object which every man would wish to attain, although, perhaps, he 
may not take the trouble necessary for attaining it.” 

Dr. John Campbell, the celebrated political and biographical 
writer, being mentioned, Johnson said, “C’amj>bell is a man of much 
knowledge, and has a good share of imagination. His ‘Ilermippus 
Redivivus’ is very entertaining, as an account of the Hermelick 
philosophy, and as furnishing a curious history of the extravagances 
of the human mind. If it were merely imaginary, it would be 
nothing at all. Campbell is not always rigidly careful of truth in his 
conversation; but 1 do not believe there is any thing of this care¬ 
lessness in his books. Campbell is a good man, a pious man. 1 am 
afraid he has not been in the inside of a church for many years; ' 

the iL'otnan of the house directly to partake of punch and pass thr:r lime in 
merriment.’’ /\ncr<lol(s of Dr. John.son, j). iiq. 

* I am inclined to think th.it he wa^ misinformed as to this ^irfum^tancc. 
I own I am jealous for my wortliy friend Dr. John C.impbeil For though 
Milton could without remorse absent him.self from public worship, I rannot. 
On the contrary, I have the same habitual impressions upon my mind, with 
those of a truly venerable Judge, who said to Mr. I.angton, "hrienfl Langton. 
if I have not been at church on Sunday, I do not feel myircif easy.” Dr. Camp¬ 
bell was a sincerely religious man. Lord Macartney, who is eminent for his 
variety of knowledge, and attention to men of talents, and knew him well, 
told me, that when he called on him in a morning, he found him reading a 
chapter in the Greek New Testament, whiih he informed his Lordship wa.s 
his constant practice. The quantity of Dr. Campln'll’s composition is almost 
incredible, and his labours brought him large profits. Dr. Joseph Warton told 
me that Johnson said of him, “He is the richest authour that ever grazed 
the common of literature.” 
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but he never passes a church without pulling off his hat. This shews 
that he has good principles. I used to go pretty often to Campbell’s on 
a Sunday evening till 1 began to consider that the shoals of Scotch¬ 
men who flocked about him might probably say, when any thing of 
mine was well done, ‘Ay, ay, he has learnt this of Cawmell! ’ ” 

He talked very contemptuously of Churchill’s poetry, observing, 
that “it had a temporary currency, only from its audacity of abuse, 
and being fdled with living names, that it would sink into oblivion.” 
I ventured to hint that he was not quite a fair judge, as Churchill 
had attacked him violently. Johnson. “Xay, Sir, I am a very fair 
judge. He did not attack me violently till he found 1 did not like 
ids poetry; and his attack on me shall not prevent me from continu¬ 
ing to say what I think of him, from an apprehension that it may be 
iiscribed to resentment. Ko, Sir, 1 called the fellow a blockhead at 
first, and I will call him a blockhead still. However, I will acknowl- 
“dge that I have a better opinion of him now, than I once had; for 
he has shown more fertility than I expected. To be sure, he is a 
tree that cannot produce good fruit ; he only bears crabs. But, Sir, 
a tree that produces a great many crabs is better than a tree which 
produces only a few.” 

In this depreciation of Churchill’s poetry I could not agree with 
him. It is very true that the greatest part of it is upon the topicks 
of the day, on which account, as it brought him great fame and 
profit at the time, it must proportionately slide out of the publick 
attention as other occasional objects succeed. But Churchilll had 
extraordinary vigour both of thought and expression. His portraits 
of the players will ever be valuable to the true lovers of the drama; 
and his strong caricatures of several eminent men of his age, will not 
be forgotten by the curious. Let me add, that there are in his works 
many passages which are of a general nature: and his “Prophecy 
of Famine” is a poem of no ordinary merit. It is, indeed, falsely 
injurious to Scotland; but therefore may be allowed a greater share 
of invention. 

Bonncll 'Fhornton had just published a burlesque “Ode on St. 
Cecilia’s day, adapted to the ancient British musick, viz. the salt- 
box, the jews-harp, the marrow-bones and cleaver, the humstrum 
or hurdy-gurdy, &c.” Johnson praised its humour, and seemed much 
diverted with it. He repeated the following passage: 

“In strain? more exalted the ?alt-box ?hall join, 

And clattering and batterinR and clapping combine; 

With a rap and a tap while the hollow side sounds. 

Up and down leaps the fl.ip, and with rattling rebounds.” ^ 

1 fin 1760 I set for Smart and Newberrx-, Thornton’s burlesque Ode on 
St. Cecilia’s day. It was performed at Ranelagh in masks, to a very crowded 
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I mentioned the periodical paper calleil “ l iii: ('onnoisseuh.' 
He said it wanted matter.— No lioubt it had iu)t ihe dei'p thinkinf^ 
of Johnson's writinfts. Hut surely it has just \ie\vs of the surface 
of life, and a very sprightly manner. His opinion of Tue \Voki.d 
was not much higher than of 'rni-: (.'onnoissi.l r. 

Let me here apologize for the imperfect manner in which I am 
obliged to exhibit Johnson’s conver^ation at this j)erio(l. In the 
early part of my acquaintance with him. 1 was so wrapt in admira¬ 
tion of his extraordinary colloquial talents, and so little accustomed 
to his peculiar mode of expression, that 1 found it extremely difficult 
to recollect and record hi.s con\ersation with its genuine vigour and 
vivacity. In [irogressof time, when my mind was, as it were, .sttotti^ly 
imprcgnalcd with the Johnsonian a'thcr, I could with much more 
facility and exactness, carry in my memory and commit to paper 
the exuberant variety of his wisdom and wit. 

.\t this time. Miss Williams,* as she was then called, though 
she did not reside with him in the I'enijile under his nmf, but had 
lodgings in Bolt-court, Fleet-street, had so much of his attention, 
that he every night drank tea witli her before he went home, how¬ 
ever late it might be, an<l she always sat up for him. 'I'his, it may 
be fairly conjectured, was not alone a proof of his regard for her, but 
of his own unwillingness to go into solitude, before that unseason¬ 
able hour at which he had habituated himself to expect the oblivion 
of repose. Dr. (ioldsmith, being a jirivileged man, went with him 
this night, strutting away, and calling to me with an air of sufierior- 
ity, like that of an esoterick over an exoterick distiple of a sage of 
antiquity, “I go to see Miss Williams.'’ i confess, 1 then envied him 
this mighty privilege, of which he seemed so proud; but it was noi 
long before 1 obtained the same mark of distinction. 

On Tuesday the 5th of July, I again visited John.son. He told me 
he had looked into the poems of a pretty voluminous writer, Mr. 
(now Dr.) John Ogilvie, one of the IVesbyterian ministers of .Scot¬ 
land, which had lately come out, but could find no tliinking in them. 
Boswell. “Is there not imagination in them, Sir?"’ Johnson. 
“Why, Sir, there is in them what wus imagination, but it is no more 


audienre. as I w.as told: for I dun rosulrd in Norfolk Heard Minr Ihc silt boj 
sons, whuh was admirably aii.'ompanicd on that iiulriinunt bv l!ri-i;t, Ihc 
Fencins master, ami father of Miss Hrent, the (elehraled <-iin’-er, bkesc's on 
the l)room-sti( k, as hat-oon; and a remarkable performer on the Jews fiarp. -- 
“Bu/rinc tw.an;:' the irt.n lyn ’’ rir.ivcr« were (a'-t in b-II niilal for this 
entertainment All Ihe perfr-riiuT' of Ihe oM woman’'; Oratory, implo>ecl b> 
Foote, were. I bciuee, employ'd at Ranelash, on thi^ oria-iion-- Bci'M'y ) 

* ISee ante, p. ijb. Tin.'; lady rc-ided in Ilr John';on'.s hoiec in (lousb 
square irem about 17; 1 to i7,vS; and in that year, on his removins to tlray’s 
Inn, she went into lodiiines. .At a subsequent period, .‘•be a^ain betamc \i 
inmate with Johnson, in Johnson's-court.—M.l 
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imagination in him, than sound is sound in the echo. And his diction 
too is not his own. We have long ago seen white-robed innocence, 
and flower-bespangled meads.** 

Talking of Ix)ndon, he observed, “Sir, if you wish to have a just 
notion of the magnitude of this city, you »^u3t not be satisfied with 
seeing its great streets and squares, but must survey the innumer¬ 
able little lanes and courts. It is not in the showy evolutions of 
buildings, but in the multiplicity of human habitations which are 
crowded together, that the wonderful immensity of London con¬ 
sists.”—I have often amused myself with thinking how different a 
place London is to different people. They, whose narrow minds are 
contracted to the consideration of some one particular pursuit, view 
it only through that medium. A politician thinks of it merely as the 
seat of government in its different departments ; a grazier, as a vast 
market for cattle; a mercantile man, as a place where a prodigious 
deal of business is done upon ’Change; a dramatick enthusiast, as 
the grand scene of theatrical entertainments; a man of pleasure, 
as an assemblage of taverns, and the great emporium for ladies of 
easy virtue. But the intellectual man is struck with it, as compre¬ 
hending the whole of human life in all its variety, the contemplation 
of which is inexhaustible. 

On Wednesday, July 6, he was engaged to sup with me at my 
lodgings in Downing-street, Westminster. But on the preceding 
night my landlord having behaved very rudely to me and some 
company who were with me, I had resolved not to remain another 
night in his house. I was exceedingly uneasy at the awkward ap¬ 
pearance I supposed 1 should make to Johnson and the other gen¬ 
tleman whom 1 had invited, not being able to receive them at home, 
and being obliged to order supper at the Mitre. I w'ent to Johnson 
in the morning, and talked of it as of a serious distress. He laughed, 
and said, “Consider, Sir, how insignificant this will appear a 
twelvemonth hence.”—Were this consideration to be applied to 
most of the little vexatious incidents of life, by which our quiet is 
too often disturbed, it would prevent many painful sensations. I 
have tried it frequently with good effect. “There is nothing (contin¬ 
ued he) in this mighty misfortune; nay, we shall be better at the 
Mitre.” I told him that I had been at Sir John Fielding’s office, 
complaining of my landlord, and had been informed, that though I 
had taken my loclgings for a year, I might, upon proof of his bad 
behaviour, quit them when I pleased, without being under an obli¬ 
gation to pay rent for any longer time than while I possessed them. 
The fertility of Johnson’s mind could shew itself even upon so small 
a matter as this. “Why, Sir, (said he.) I suppose this must be the 
law. since vou have been told so in Bow-street. But, if your land- 
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lord could hold you to your bargain, and the lodgings should be 
yours for a year, you may certainly use them as you think fit. So, 
Sir, you may quarter two lifc-guardmen upon him; or you may send 
the greatest scoundrel you can find into your apartments; or you 
may say that you want to make some experiments in natural phi¬ 
losophy, and may burn a large quantity of assafirtida in his house.” 

I had as my guests this evening at the Mitre tavern, Dr. Johnson, 
Dr. Goldsmith, Mr. Thomas Davies, Mr. Krcles, an Irish gentle¬ 
man, for who.'e agreeable company I was obliged to Mr. Davies, 
and the Reverend Mr. John Ogilvie,’ who was desirous of being in 
company with my illustrious friend, while I in my turn, w.is proud 
to have the honour of shewing one of my countrymen upon what 
easy terms Johnson permitted me to live with him. 

Goldsmith, as usual, endeavoured, with too much eagerness, to 
shine, and disputed very warmly with Johnson against the well 
known maxim of the British constitution, “the King can do no 
wrong:” affirming, that, “what was morally false could not be po¬ 
litically true; and as the King might, in the exercise of his regal 
power, command and cause the doing of what was wrong, it cer¬ 
tainly might be said, in sense and in reason, that he couhl do 
wrong.” Johnson. “Sir, you are to consider, that in our constitu¬ 
tion, according to its true principles, the King is the head, he is 
supreme; he is above every thing, and there is no power by which 
he can be tried. Therefore, it is, Sir, that we hold the King can do 
no wrong; that whatever may happen to be wrong in government 
may not be above our reach, by being ascribed to Majesty. Redress 
is always to be had against oppression, by punishing the immediate 
agents. The King, though he should command, cannot force a Judge 
to condemn a man unjustly; therefore it is the Judge whom we 
prosecute and punish. Political institutions are formed upon the 
consideration of what will most frequently tend to the go()d of the 
whole, although now and then exceptions may occur. Thus it is 
better in general that a nation should have a supreme legislative 
power, although it may at times be abused. And then, .Sir, there is 
this consideration, that if the abuse be enormous, Nature wU rise 
up, and claiming her original rights, overturn a corrupt political 
system” 1 mark this animated sentence with peculiar pleasure, as 
a noble instance of that truly dignified spirit of freedom which ever 

I The Northern bard mentioned pace 155 When I a«kcd Dr. Johnson's per¬ 
mission to introduce him, he obliKinuly agreed; addini;, however, with a sly 
pleasantry, “but he must Rive us none of his poetry.” It i.s remarkable that 
Jobmon and Churchill, however much they differed in other (xiints, agreed 
on this subject. See Churchill’s "Journey,” It is however, but justice to Dr. 
Ogilvie to observe, that his "Day of Judgement” has no inconsiderable share 
of merit. 
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glowed in his heart, though he was charged with slavish tenets by 
superficial observers; because he was at all times indignant against 
that false patriotism, that pretended love of freedom, that unruly 
restlessness which is inconsistent with the stable authority of any 
good government. 

This generous sentiment, which he uttered with great fervour, 
struck me exceedingly, and stirred my blood to that pitch of fancied 
resistance, the possibility of which I am glad to keep in mind, but 
to which I trust I never shall be forced. 

“Great abilities (said he) are not requisite for an Historian; for 
In historical composition, all the greatest powers of the human mind 
are quiescent. He has facts ready to his hand, so there is no exercise 
of invention. Imagination is not required in any high degree; only 
about as much as is used in the lower kinds of poetry. Some penetra¬ 
tion, accuracy, and colouring, will fit a man for the task, if he can 
give the application which is necessary.” 

“Bayle’s Dictionary is a very useful work for those to consult 
who love the biographical part of literature, which is what I love 
most.” 

Talking of the eminent writers in Queen Anne’s reign, he ob¬ 
served, “I think Dr. Arbuthnot the first man among them. He was 
the most universal genius, being an excellent physician, a man of 
deep learning, and a man of much humour. Mr. Addison was, to be 
sure, a great man; his learning was not profound; but his morality, 
his humour, and his elegance of writing, set him very high.” 

Mr. Ogilvie was unlucky enough to choose for the topick of his 
conversation the praises of his native country. He began with say¬ 
ing, that there was very rich land around Edinburgh, Goldsmith, 
who had studied physick there, contradicted this, very untruly, with 
a sneering laugh. Disconcerted a little by this, Mr. Ogilvie then took 
a new ground, where, I suppose, he thought himself perfectly safe; 
for he observed, that Scotland had a great many noble wild pros¬ 
pects. Johnson. “I believe. Sir, you have a great many. Norway, 
too, has noble wild prospects; and Lapland is remarkable for pro¬ 
digious noble wild prospects. But, Sir, let me tell you, the noblest 
prospect which a Scotchman ever secs, is the high road that leads 
him to England!” This unexpected and pointed sally produced a 
roar of applause. After all, however, those who admire the rude 
grandeur of Nature, cannot deny it to Caledonia, 

On Saturday, July 9 ,1 found Johnson surrounded with a numer* 
ous levee, but have not preserved any part of his conversation. On 
the 14th we had another evening by ourselves at the Mitre. It 
happening to be a very rainy night, I made some common-place 
observations on the relaxation of nerves and depression of spirits 
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which such weather occasioned;^ adding, however, that it was gtHul 
for the vegetable creation. Johnson, who, as we have already seen, 
denied that the temperature of the air had an>- influence on the 
human frame, answered, with a smile of ridicule, "Why, yes, Sir, it 
is good for vegetables, and for the animals who eat those vegetables, 
and for the animals who cat those animals. ” 'I'his observation of his 
aptly enough introduced a good supper; and 1 soon forg»)t, in John¬ 
son’s company, the influence of a moist atmosphere. 

Feeling myself now quite at ease as his emnpanion, though I 
had all possible reverence for him, 1 expressed a regret that 1 
could not be so easy with my father, though he was not much older 
than Johnson, and certainly however respectable had not more 
learning and greater abilitie.s to depress me. 1 asked him the rea'^on 
of this. Johnson. “Why, Sir, I am a man of the world. I live in the 
world, and I take in some degree, the colour of the world as it moves 
along. Your father is a Judge in a remote part of the island, and all 
his notions are taken from the old world, besides. Sir, there must 
always be a struggle between a father and son, while one aims at 
power and the other at independence.’’ I said, I was afraid my father 
would force me to be a lawyer. Johnson. “Sir, you need not be 
afraid of his forcing you to be a laborious practising lawyer; that 
is not in his power. For as the proverb says, ‘One man may leafi a 
horse to the water, but twenty cannot make him drink.’ He may be 
displeased that you arc not what he wi.shes you to be; but that 
displeasure will not go far. If he insists only on your having as much 
law as is necessary for a man of property, and then endeavours to 
get you into Parliament, he is (|uite in the right.” 

He enlarged very convincingly upon the excellence of rhyme 
over blank verse in Knglish poetry. 1 mentioned to him that Dr. 
Adam Smith, in his lectures upon composition, when I studied under 
him in the College of Glasgow, had maintained the same opinion 
strenuously, and I repeated some of his arguments. Johnson. 
“Sir, I was once in company with Smith, and we did not take to 
each other; but had I known that he loved rhyme as much as you 
tell me he does, I should have hugged him.” 

Talking of those who denied the truth of Christianity, he said, 
“It is always easy to be on the negative side. If a man were now to 
deny that there is salt upon the table, you could not reduce him to 
an absurdity. Come, let us try this a little further. I deny that 
Canada is taken, and I can support my denial by pretty gewd argu¬ 
ments. The French arc a much more numerous people than we; and 

^ [Johnson would suffer none of his friends to fill up chasms in conversa¬ 
tion with remarks on the weather: “Let us not talk of the weather.’’— 
Burstey.] 
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it is not likely that they would allow us to take it. ‘But the ministry 
have assured us, in all the formality of the Gazette, that it is taken.’ 
—Very true. But the ministry have put us to an enormous expence 
by the war in America, and it is their interest to persuade us that 
we have got something for our money.—‘But the kct is confirmed 
by thousands of men who were at the taking of it.’—Ay, but these 
men have still more interest in deceiving us. They don’t want that 
you should think the French have beat them, but that they have 
beat the French. Now suppose you should go over and find that it 
really is taken, that would only satisfy yourself; for when you come 
home, we will not believe you. We will say, you have been bribed. 
—Yet, Sir, notwithstanding all these plausible objections, we have 
no doubt that Canada is really ours. Such is the weight of common 
testimony. How much stronger are the evidences of the Christian re¬ 
ligion?” 

“Idleness is a disease which must be combated ; but I would not 
•idvise a rigid adherence to a particular plan of study. I myself 
nave never persisted in any plan for two days together. A man ought 
to read just as inclination leads him: for what he reads as a task 
will do him little goixl. A young man should read five hours in a 
day, and so may acquire a great deal of knowledge.” 

To a man of vigourous intellect and ardent curiosity like his own. 
reading without a regular plan may be beneficial; though even 
such a man must submit to it, if he would attain a full understanding 
of any of the sciences. 

To such a degree of unrestrained frankness had he now accus¬ 
tomed me, that in the course of this evening I talked of the 
numerous rellcctions which had been thrown out against him on 
account of his having accepted a pension from his present Majesty. 
“Why, Sir, (said he, with a hearty laugh.) it is a mighty foolish 
noise that they make.’ I have accepted of a pension as a reward 
which has been thought due to my literary merit; and now that I 
have this pension, I am the same man in every respect that I have 
ever been; I retain the same principles. It is true, that I cannot now 
curse (smiling) the House of Hanover; nor would it be decent for 
me to drink King James’s health in the wine that King George 
gives me money to pay for. But, Sir, I think that the pleasure of 
cursing the House of Hanover, and drinking King James’s health, 
are amply overbalanced by three hundred pounds a year.” 

There was here, most certainly, an affectation of more Jacobit- 
ism than he really had; and indeed an intention of admitting, for 

’ When I mentioned the same idle clamour to him several years afterwards, 
he said, with a smile. “I wish my pension were twice as bunge, that they mi^t 
make twice as much noise." 
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He advised me when abroad to be as much as I could with tne 
Professors in the Universities, and with the Clergy; for from their 
conversation I might expect the best accounts of every thing in 
whatever country I should be, with the additional advantage of 
keeping my learning alive. 

It will be observed, that when giving me advice as to my travels, 
Dr. Johnson did not dwell upon cities, and palaces, and pictures, 
and shows, and Arcadian scenes. He was of Lord Essex’s opinion, 
who advises his kinsman Roger Earl of Rutland, “rather to go a 
hundred miles to speak with one wise man, than five miles to see 
a fair town.” ^ 

I described to him an impudent fellow from Scotland, who af¬ 
fected to be a savage, and railed at all established systems. 
Johnson. “There is nothing surprizing in this, Sir. He wants to 
make himself conspicuous. He would tumble in a hogstye, as long 
as you looked at him and called to him to come out. But let him 
alone, never mind him, and he’ll soon give it over.” 

I added that the same person maintained that there was no 
distinction between virtue and vice. Johnson. “Why, Sir, if the 
fellow docs not think as he speaks, he is lying ; and I see not what 
honour he can propose to himself from having the character of a 
lyar. But if he does really think that there is no distinction between 
virtue and vice, why. Sir, when he leaves our houses let us count 
our spoons.” 

Sir David Dalrymple, now one of the Judges of Scotland by 
the title of Lord Hailes, had contributed much to increase my high 
opinion of Johnson, on account of his writings, long before I at¬ 
tained to a personal acquaintance with him; I, in return, had in¬ 
formed Johnson of Sir David's eminent character for learning and 
religion; and Johnson was so much pleased, that at one of our 
evening meetings he gave him for his toast. I at this time kept up 
a very frequent correspondence with Sir David; and I read to Dr. 
Johnson to-night the following passage from the letter which I had 
last received from him; 

“It gives me pleasure to think that you have obtained the friend¬ 
ship of Mr. Samuel Johnson. He is one of the best moral writers 
which England has produced. At the same time. I envy you the 
free and undisgui.sed converse with such a man. May I beg you to 
pre.sent my best respects to him, and to assure him of the veneration 
which I entertain for the authour of the Rambler and of Rasselas? 

till one of his uncles (General Cochrane) pave him a shilling on condition that 
he would pray for Kinp George, which he accordingly did. So you see (says 
Boswell) that li'Aigr of oil agrs art made the same way." 

^ Letter to Rutland on Travel, i6mo. 1596. 
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Let me recommend this last work to you; with the Rambler you 
certainly are acquainted. In Rasselas you will see a tender-hearted 
operator, who probes the wound only to heal it. Swift, on the con¬ 
trary, mangles human nature. He cuts and slashes, as if he took 
pleasure in the operation, like the tyrant who said, lia ft ti ut sc 
sentiat emori.” Johnson seemed to be much gratified by this just 
and well-turned compliment. 

He recommended to me to keep a journal of my life, full and 
unreserved. He said it would be a very good exercise, and would 
yield me great satisfaction when the particulars were faded from 
my remembrance. I was uncommonly foitunate in having had a 
previous coincidence of opinion with him upon this subject, for 1 
had kept such a journal for some time; and it was no small pleasure 
to me to have this to tell him, and to receive his aj^probation. He 
counselled me to keep it private, and said 1 might surely have a 
friend who xvould burn it in case of my death. From this habit I 
have bee;i enabled to give the world so many anecdotes, which 
would otherwise have been lost to posterity. I mentioned that I 
was afraid I put into my journal too many little incidents. Johnson. 
“There is nothing. Sir, too little for so little a creature as man. It is 
by studying little things that we attain the great art of having a? 
little misery and as much happiness as possible.’’ 

Next morning Mr. Dempster happened to call on me. and was 
so much struck even with the imperfect account which I gave him 
of Dr. Johnson’s conversation, that to his honour be it recorded, 
when I complained that drinking port and silting up late with him, 
affected my nerves for some time after, he said, “One had belter 
be palsied at eighteen than not keep company with such a man.” 

On Tuesday, July 18, I found tall Sir Thomas Robinson sitting 
with Johnson. Sir I'homas said, that the King of Prussia valued 
himself upon three things;—upon being a hero, a musician, anrl 
an authour. J(mi.nson. “Pretty well. Sir. for one man. As to his 
being an authour, I have not looked at his poetry; but his prose 
is poor stuff. He writes just as you may suppose Voltaire’s foot-boy 
to do, who has been his amanuensis. He has such parts as the valet 
might have, and about as much of the colouring of the style as 
might be got by transcribing his works.” When I was at Ferncy, I 
repeated this to Voltaire, in ord'T to reconcile him somewhat to 
Johnson, whom he, in affecting the Knglish mode of expression, 
had previously characterised as “a superstitious dog;” but after 
hearing such a criticism on Frederick the firoat, with whom he 
was then on bad terms, he exclaimed, “An honest fellow!” 

But I think the criticism much too severe; for the “Memoir! 
of the House of Brandenburgh” are written as well as many works 
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yield me great satisfaction when the particulars were faded from 
my remembrance. I was uncommonly foitunate in having had a 
previous coincidence of opinion with him upon this subject, for 1 
had kept such a journal for some time; and it was no small pleasure 
to me to have this to tell him, and to receive his aj^probation. He 
counselled me to keep it private, and said 1 might surely have a 
friend who xvould burn it in case of my death. From this habit I 
have bee;i enabled to give the world so many anecdotes, which 
would otherwise have been lost to posterity. I mentioned that I 
was afraid I put into my journal too many little incidents. Johnson. 
“There is nothing. Sir, too little for so little a creature as man. It is 
by studying little things that we attain the great art of having a? 
little misery and as much happiness as possible.’’ 

Next morning Mr. Dempster happened to call on me. and was 
so much struck even with the imperfect account which I gave him 
of Dr. Johnson’s conversation, that to his honour be it recorded, 
when I complained that drinking port and silting up late with him, 
affected my nerves for some time after, he said, “One had belter 
be palsied at eighteen than not keep company with such a man.” 

On Tuesday, July 18, I found tall Sir Thomas Robinson sitting 
with Johnson. Sir I'homas said, that the King of Prussia valued 
himself upon three things;—upon being a hero, a musician, anrl 
an authour. J(mi.nson. “Pretty well. Sir. for one man. As to his 
being an authour, I have not looked at his poetry; but his prose 
is poor stuff. He writes just as you may suppose Voltaire’s foot-boy 
to do, who has been his amanuensis. He has such parts as the valet 
might have, and about as much of the colouring of the style as 
might be got by transcribing his works.” When I was at Ferncy, I 
repeated this to Voltaire, in ord'T to reconcile him somewhat to 
Johnson, whom he, in affecting the Knglish mode of expression, 
had previously characterised as “a superstitious dog;” but after 
hearing such a criticism on Frederick the firoat, with whom he 
was then on bad terms, he exclaimed, “An honest fellow!” 

But I think the criticism much too severe; for the “Memoir! 
of the House of Brandenburgh” are written as well as many works 
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for we have not pity unless we wish to relieve them. WTicn I am 
on my way to dine with a friend, and findinp it late, have bid the 
coachman make haste, if I happen to attend when he whips his 
horses, I may feel unpleasantly that the animals are put to pain, 
but I do not wish him to desist. No, Sir, I wish him to drive on,” 

Mr. .Alexander Donaldson, bookseller, of Kdinburgh. had for 
some time opened a shop in London, and sold his cheap editi»)ns of 
the most popular Knglish books, in defiance of the supposed com¬ 
mon-law right of Literary Property. Johnson, tliough he concurred 
in the opinion which was afterwards sanctioned by a judgement of 
the House of Lords, that there was no such right, was at this time 
very angry that the Booksellers of London, for whom he uniformly 
professed much regard, should suffer from an invasion of what 
they had ever considered to be secure; and he was loud and violent 
against Mr. Donaldson. “He is a fellow who takes advantage of the 
law to injure his brethren; for notwithstanding that the statute 
secures only fourteen years of exclusive right, it has always been 
understood by the trade, that he, who buys the copyright of a 
book from the authour, obtains a perpetual property; and upon 
that belief, numberless bargains are made to transfer that property 
after the expiration of the statutory term. Now Donaldson, I say, 
takes advantage here, of people who have really an equitable title 
from usage; and if we consider how few of the books, of which they 
buy the property, succeed so well as to bring profit, we should be 
of opinion that the term of fourteen years is too short; it should 
be sixty years.” Dempsti r. “Donaldson, Sir, is anxious for the 
encouragement of literature. He reduces the price of books, so 
that poor students may buy them.” Johnson (laughing). “Well, 
Sir, allowing that to be his motive, he is no better than Robin 
Hood, who robbed the rich in order to give to the poor.” 

It is remarkable, that when the great question concerning Liter¬ 
ary Property came to be ultimately tried before the supreme tribu¬ 
nal of this country, in consequence of the very spirited exertions 
of Mr. Donaldson, Dr. Johnson was zealous against a perpetuity; 
but he thought that the term of the exclusive right of authours 
should be considerably enlarged. He was then for granting a hun¬ 
dred years. 

The conversation now turned uprin Mr. David Hume’s style, 
Johnson. “Why, Sir, his style is not Knglish; the structure of his 
sentences is French. Now the French structure and the Fmglish 
structure may, in the nature of things, be equally good. But if you 
allow that the English language is established, he is wrong. My 
name might originally have been Nicholson, as well as Johnson^ 
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but were you to call me Nicholson now, you would call me very 
absurdly.” 

Rousseau’s treatise on the inequality of mankind was at this 
time a fashionable topick. It gave rise to an observation by Mr. 
Dempster, that the advantages of fortune and rank were nothing 
to a wise man, who ought to value only merit. Johnson. “If man 
were savage, living in the woods by himself, this might be true; but 
in civilised society we all depend upon each other, and our happiness 
is very much owing to the good opinion of mankind. Now, Sir, in 
civilized society, external advantages make us more respected. A 
man with a good coat upon his back meets with a better reception 
than he who has a bad one. Sir, you may analyse this, and say what 
4 j there in it? But that will avail you nothing, for it is a part of a 
general system. Pound St. Paul’s church into atoms, and consider 
any single atom; it is, to be sure, good for nothing; but, put all 
these atoms together, and you have St. Paul’s church. So it is with 
human felicity, which is made up of many ingredients, each of 
which may be shewn to be very insignificant. In civilised society, 
personal merit will not serve you so much as money will. Sir, you 
may make the experiment. Go into the street, and give one man a 
lecture on morality, and another a shilling, and see which will 
respect you most. If you wish only to support nature. Sir William 
Petty fixes your allowance at three pounds a year; but as times are 
much altered, let us call it six pounds. This sum will fill your belly, 
shelter you from the weather, and even get you a strong lasting 
coat, supposing it to be made of good bull’s hide. Now, Sir, all 
beyond this is artificial, and is desired in order to obtain a greater 
degree of respect from our fellow-creatures. And, Sir, if six hun¬ 
dred pounds a year procure a man more consequence, and, of 
course, more happiness than six pounds a year, the same propor¬ 
tion will hold as to six thousand, and so on, as far as opulence can 
be carried. Perhaps he who has a large fortune may not be so 
happy as he who has a small one; but that must proceed from other 
causes than from his having the large fortune: for, ccctcris paribus, 
he who is rich in a civilist'd society, must he happier than he who 
is poor; as riches, if properly used, (and it is a man’s own fault 
if they are not.) must be productive of the highest advantages. 
Money, to be sure, of.itself is of no use; for its only use is to part 
with it. Rousseau, and all those who deal in paradoxes, are led away 
by a childish desire of novelty.’ When I was a boy, I used always 

^ [Johnson told Dr. Burney that Goldsmith wid, when he first beptan 
to write, he determined to rommil to paper nothing but what was new; but 
he afterwards found that what was was generally false, and from that 
time was no longer solicitous about novelty.— Burney.] 
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to choose the wrong side of a debate, because most ingenious things, 
that is to say, most new things, could be said upon it. Sir, then* 
is nothing for which you may not muster up more jil.iusible argu¬ 
ments. than those which are urged against we.ilih ami other ex¬ 
ternal advantaces. Why, now, there is stealing: why sl'.onld it he 
thought a crime? When we consider by what unjn-t methods 
property has been often acquired, and that what w;iii uniustly 
got it must be unjust to keep, where is the harm in one man’s t.iking 
the properly of another from him? Besides. Sir. when w(‘ consider 
the bad use that many people make of their property, and how 
much better use the thief may make of it. it may be defended as 
a very allowable practice. Yet, Sir. the e.xperience of mankind has 
discovered stealing to be so very bad a thing, that they make no 
scruple to hang a man for it. When I was running about this town 
a very poor fellow, I was a great arguer for the advantages of 
poverty; but I was, at the same time, very sorry to be poor. Sir, 
all the arguments which are brought to represent poverty as no 
evil, shew it to be evidently a great evil. You never find people 
labouring to convince you that you may live very happily upon a 
plentiful fortune.- So you hear people talking how miserable a 
King must be; anti yet they all wish to be in his place.” 

It was suggested that Kings must be unhappy, because they are 
deprived of the greatest of all satisfactitins, easy and unreserved 
society. Johnson. “That is an ill-founded notion. Being a King 
does not exclude a man from such society. (Ireat Kines have always 
been social. 1 he King of I’russia. the only great King at present, 
is very social. Charlc.s the Second, the last King of F.ngland who 
was a man of parts, was social; and our Henrys and l^dwards were 
all social.” 

Mr. Dempster having endeavoured to maintain that intrinsick 
merit ought to make the only distinction amongst mankiivl. 
Johnson. “Why, Sir, mankind have found that this cannot be 
How shall we determine the proportion of intrinsick merit? Were 
that to be the only di.stinction amongst mankind, we shouhl soon 
quarrel about the degrees of it. Were all distinctions abolished, the 
strongest would not long acquiesce, but would endeavour to obtain 
a superiority by their bodily strength. Hut, Sir, as subordination 
is very necessary for society, and contentions for superiority very 
dangerous, mankind, that is to say, all civilised nations, have .set¬ 
tled it upon a plain invariable principle. A man is born to hereditary 
rank; or his being appointed to certain offices, gives him a certain 
rank. Subordination tends greatly to human happiness. Were we 
all upon an equality, we should have no other enjoyment than mere 
animal pleasure.” 
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1 said, I considered distinction of rank to be of so much im¬ 
portance in civilised society, that if I were asked on the same day 
to dine with the first Duke in England, and with the first man in 
Britain for genius, I should hesitate which to prefer. Johnson. 
“To be sure. Sir, if you were to dine only once, and it were never 
to be known where you dined, you would choo.se rather to dine with 
the first man for genius; but to gain most respect, you should dine 
*rith the first Duke in England. Eor nine people in ten that you 
meet with, would have a higher opinion of you for having dined 
with a Duke; and the great genius himself would receive you 
better, because you had been with the great Duke.” 

He took care to guard himself against any possible suspicion 
that his settled principles of reverence for rank and respect for 
wealth were at all owing to mean or interested motives; for he 
asserted his own independence as a literary man. “No man (said 
he) who ever lived by literature, has lived more independently 
than I have done.” He said he luid taken longer time than he 
needed to have done in composing his Dictionary. He received our 
compliments upon that great w'ork with complacency, and told 
us that the Academy della Crusca could scarcely believe that it 
was done by one man. 

Next morning I found him alone, and have preserved the follow¬ 
ing fragments of his conversation. Of a gentleman who was men¬ 
tioned, he said, “I have not met with any man for a long time who 
has given me such general displeasure. He is totally unfi.xed in his 
orinciples, and wants to puzzle other people.” I said his principles 
had been poisoned by a noted infidel writer, but that he was, never¬ 
theless, a benevolent good man. Johnson. “We can have no de- 
pcndance ujwn that instinctive, that constitutional goodness which 
is not founded upon principle. I grant you that such a man may 
be a very amiable member of society. I can conceive him placed in 
such a situation that he is not much tempted to deviate from what 
is right; and as every man prefers virtue, when there is not some 
strong incitement to transgress its precepts, I can conceive him 
doing nothing wrong. But if such a man stood in need of money, 
I should not like to trust him; and I should certainly not trust him 
with young ladies, for there there is always temptation. Hume, and 
other sceptical innovators, are vain men, and will gratify them¬ 
selves at any expence. Truth will not afford sufficient food to their 
vanity; so they have betaken themselves to errour. Truth, Sir, is a 
cow which will yield such people no more milk, and so they are 
gone to milk the bull. If I could have allowed myself to gratify 
my vanity at the expence of truth, what fame might I have acquired. 
Every thing which Hume has advanced against Christianity had 
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passed through my mind long before ht wrote. Always remember 
this, that after a system is well settled upon jwsilive evidence, a 
few partial objections ought not to shake it. The hiim.in mind is 
so limited, that it cannot take in all the part^ of a subject, so that 
there may be objections raised against any thing. There are ob¬ 
jections against a plenum, and objections against a vacuum; yet 
one of them must certainly be true.” 

I mentioned Hume’s argument againsi the belief of miracles, that 
it is more probable that the witnesse.s to the truth of them are mis¬ 
taken, or speak falsely, than that the miracles should l)e true. 
Johnson. “Why, Sir, the great difficulty of proving miracles should 
make us very cautious in believing them. Hut lot us lonsider; al¬ 
though God has made Nature to operate by certain fixed law:,, yet 
it is not unreasonable to think that he may suspend those laws, in 
order to establish a system highly advantageous to mankind. Now 
the Christian Religion is a most beneficial .system, as it gives us 
light and certainty where we were before in darkness and iloubl. 
The miracles whifh prove it arc attested by men who had no interest 
ir. deceiving us; but who, on the contrary, were told that they 
should suffer per.seculion, and did actually lay down their lives in 
confirmation of the truth of the facts which they a'serted. liuieed, 
for some centuries the heathens did not pretend to deny the 
miracles; but saifl they were performed by the aid of evil spiiiit.. 
This is a circumstance of great weight. 'Then. Sir, when we take 
the proofs derived from prophecies which have bc'im so evat tly 
fulfilled, we have most satisfactory evidence. Supposing a miracle 
[xissible, as to which, in my opinion, there can be no doubt, we 
have as strong evidence for the miracles in suppoit of Christianity, 
as the nature of the thing admits.” 

.\t night, Mr. Johnson and I supped in a private room at the 
Turk’s Head coffee-house, in the Strand. “I encourage this hou.se 
(said he.) for the mistress of it is a good civil woman, and lia.s 
not much business.” 

“Sir, I love the acquainUince of young people; becau.«e, in the 
first place, I don’t like to think my.self growing old. In the next 
place, young acquaintances must last longest, if they clo l,'ir,l; and 
then. Sir, young men have more virtue than old men; (hey have 
more generous sentiments in every respect. I love the young dogs 
of this age, they have more wit and humour and knowledge of life 
than we had; but then the dogs are not so good scholars. Sir, in 
my early years I read very hard. It is a sad reflection but a true 
one, that I knew almost as much at eighteen as I do now.' My 

^ IHis great period of study was from the age of twelve to that of eighteen; 
V he told Mr. I^anatoo. who gave me this information.—M.I 
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judgement, to be sure, was not so good; but, I had all the facts. 
I remember very well, when I was at Oxford, an old gentleman 
said to me, ‘Young man, ply your hook diligently now, and acquire 
a stock of knowledge; for when yeais come upon you, you will find 
that poring upon b(M)ks will be but an irksome task.’ 

'I’his account of his reading, given by himself in plain words, 
sufficiently confirms what I have already advanced upon the 
disputed question as to his application. It reconciles any seeming 
inconsistency in his way of talking u[X)n it at different times; and 
shews that idleness and reading hard were with him relative terms, 
the import of which, as used by him, must be gathered from a 
comparison with what scholars of different degrees of ardour and 
assiduity have been known to do. And let it be remembered, that 
he was now talking spontaneously, and expressing his genuine 
sentinaents; whereas at other times he might be induced, from his 
spirit of contradiction, or more properly from his love of argu¬ 
mentative contest, to speak lightly of his own application to study. 
It is pleasing to consider that the old gentleman’s gloomy prophecy 
as to the irksomeness of books to men of an advanced age, which 
is too often fulfilled, was so far from being verified in Johnson, 
that his ardour for literature never failed, and his last writings 
had more ease and vivacity than any of his earlier productions. 

He mentioned to me now, for the first time, that he had been 
flistrest by melancholy, and for that reason harl been obliged to 
lly from study and meditation, to the dissipating variety of life. 
Against melancholy he recommended constant occupation of mind, 
a great deal of exercise, moderation in eating and drinking, and 
especially to shun drinking at night. He said melancholy people 
were aj)t to fly to intemperance for relief, but that it sunk them 
much deeper in misery. He observed, that labouring men who work 
hard, and live sparingly, are seldom or never troubled with low 
spirits. 

j He again insisted on the duty of maintaining subordination of 
rank. “Sir, I would no more deprive a nobleman of his respect, 
‘ than of his money. I consider myself as acting a part in the great 
system of society, and I do to others as I would have them to do to 
me. I would behave to a nobleman as I should expect he would 
behave to me. were I a nobleman and he Sam. Johnson. Sir, there 
is one Mrs. Macaulay ’ in this town, a great republican. One day 
when I was at her house, I put on a very grave countenance, and 
said to her, ‘Madam, I am now become a convert to your way of 
thinking. I am convinced that all mankind are upon an equal foot- 

1 This onr Mrs. Macaulay was the same personajje who aftere'ards made 
herself so much known as “the celebrated female historian.” 
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ing; and to give you an unquestionable proof, Madam, that I am 
in earnest, here is a very sensible, civil, well-behaved fellow-citizen, 
your footman; I desire that he may be allowed to sit down and dine 
with us.’ I thus, Sir, shewed her the absurdity of the levelling 
doctrine. She has never liked me since. Sir, your levellers wish to 
level down as far as themselves; but they cannot bear levelling m/> 
to themselves. They would all have some people under them; 
why not then have some people above them?” 1 mentioned a cer¬ 
tain authour who disgusted me by his forwardness, and by shew¬ 
ing no deference to noblemen into whose company he was admitted 
Johnson. ‘‘Suppose a shoemaker should claim an equality with 
him, as he docs with a Lord; how he would stare. ‘Why, .Sir, d<> 
you stare? (says the shoemaker,) I do great service to society, ’ I'i'- 
true, I am paid for doing it; but so are you. Sir: and I am sorry 
to say it, better paid than I am, for doing something not so neces¬ 
sary. For mankind could do better without your books, than with¬ 
out my shoes.’ Thus, Sir, there would be a per|)etual struggle fin- 
precedence, were there no fixed invariable rules for the distinction 
of rank, which creates no jealousy, as it is allowed to be accidental.” 

He said, Dr, Joseph W’arton was a very agreeable man, and his 
“Essay on the Genius and W ritings of Pope,” a very pleasing book. 
I wondered that he delayed so long to give us the continuation of 
it. Johnson. “W’hy, Sir, I suppo.se he finds himself a little disap¬ 
pointed. in not having been able to persuade the world to be of 
his opinion as to Pope.” 

W’e have now been favoured with the concluding volume, in 
which, to use a parliamentary expression, he has explained, so as 
not to appear quite so adverse to the opinion of the world, con¬ 
cerning Pope, as was at first thought; and we must all agree, that 
ftis work is a most valuable accession to English literature. 

A writer of deserved eminence being mentioned, Johnson said, 
“W^hy, Sir, he is a man of good parts, but being originally poor, 
he has got a love of mean company and low jocularity ; a very bad 
thing. Sir. To laugh is good, and to talk is good. But you ought no 
more to think it enough if you laugh, than you are to think it enough 
if you talk. You may laugh in as many ways as you talk; and 
surely every way of talking that is practised cannot be esteemed.” 

I spwke of Sir James Macdonald as a young man of most distin¬ 
guished merit, who united the highest reputation at Eton and 
Oxford, with the patriarchal spirit of a great Highland Chieftain 
I mentioned that Sir James had said to me, that he had never sect 
Mr. Johnson, but he had a great respect for him, though at the same 
time it was mixed with some degree of terrour. Johnson. “Sir, if he 
were to be acquainted with me, it might lessen both.” 
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The mention of this gentleman led us to talk of the Western 
Islands of Scotland, to visit which he expressed a wish that then 
appeared to be a very romantick fancy, which I little thought would 
be afterwards realised. He told me, that his father had put Martin’s 
account of those islands into his hands when he was very young, 
and that he was highly pleased with it; that he was particularly 
struck with the St. Kilda man’s notion that the high church of 
Glasgow had been hollowed out of a rock; a circumstance to which 
old Mr, Johnson had directed his attention. He said,, he would go 
to the Hebrides with me, when I returned from my travels, unless 
some very good companion should offer when I was absent, which 
he did not think probable; adding, “There are few people whom 
I take so much to, as you.” .And when I talked of my leaving Eng¬ 
land, he said with a very affectionate air, “My dear Boswell, I 
should be very unhappy at parting, did I think we were not to 
meet again.”—I cannot too often remind my readers, that although 
such instances of his kindness are doubtless very flattering to me, 
yet I hope my recording them will be ascribed to a better motive 
than to vanity ; for they afford unquestionable evidence of his 
tenderness and complacency, which some, while they were forced 
to acknowledge his great ix)wers, have been so strenuous to deny. 

He maintained that a boy at school was the happiest of human 
beings. I supported a different opinion, from which I have never 
yet varied, that a man is happier: and I enlarged upon the anxiety 
and sufferings which are endured at school. Johnson. “Ah! Sir, 
a boy’s being flogged is not so severe as a man’s having the hiss 
of the world against him. Men have a solicitude about fame; and 
the greater share they have of it, the more afraid they are of losing 
it.’’ I silently asked myself, “Is it possible that the great Samuei 
Johnson really entertains any such apprehension, and is not con¬ 
fident that his exalted fame is established upon a foundation never 
to be shaken?” 

He this evening drank a bumper to Sir David Dalrymple, “as 
a man of worth, a scholar, and a wit.” “I have (said he) never 
heard of him, e.xcept from you; but let him know my opinion of 
him: for as he does not shew himself much in the world, he should 
have the praise of the few who hear of him.” 

On Tuesday, July 26, I found Mr. Johnson alone. It was a very 
wet day, and I again complained of the disagreeable effects of such 
weather! Johnson. “Sir, this is all imagination, which physicians 
encourage; for man lives in air, as a fish lives in water, so that if 
♦.he atmosphere press heavy from above, there is an equal resistance 
from below. To be sure, bad weather is hard upon people who are 
obliged to be abroad; and men cannot labour so well in the open 
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air in bad weather, as in good: but, Sir, a smith or a taylor, whose 
work is within doors, will surely do as much in rainy weather, as 
in fair. Some very delicate frames, indeed, may be affected by wet 
weather; but not common constitutions.” 

We talked of the education of children; and I asked him what 
he thought was best to teach them first. Johnson. “Sir, it is no 
matter what you teach them first, any more than what leg you 
shall put into your breeches first. Sir, you may stand disputing 
which is best to put in first, but in the mean time your breech is 
bare. Sir, while you are considering which of two things you should 
teach your child first, another boy ha.s learnt them both.” 

On Thursday, July 28, we again supped in private at the Turk's 
Head coffee-house. Johnson. “Swift has a higher reputation than 
he deserves. His excellence is strong sense; for his humour, though 
very well, is not remarkably good. I doubt whether the ‘Tale of a 
Tub’ be his; for he never owned it, and it is much above his usual 
manner.” '■ 

“Thomson, I think, had as much of the poet about him as most 
writers. Everything appeared to him through the medium of his 
favourite pursuit. He could not have viewed those two candles 
burning but with a poetical eye.” 

“Has not-a great deal of wit, Sir?” Johnson. “I do not think 

so. Sir. He is, indeed, continually attempting wit, but he fails. And 
I have no more pleasure in hearing a man attempting wit and 
failing, than in seeing a man trying to leap over a ditch and tum¬ 
bling into it.” 

He laughed heartily when I mentioned to him a saying of his 
concerning Mr. Thomas Sheridan, which Foote took a wicked 
pleasure to circulate. “Why, Sir, Sherry is dull, naturally dull; 
but it must have taken him a great deal of pains to l>ecome what we 
now see him. Such an excess of stupidity. Sir, is not in Nature.”— 
“So (said he,) I allowed him all his own merit.” 

He now added, “Sheridan cannot bear me. I bring his declama« 
tion to a point. I ask him a plain question, ‘What do you mean 
to teach?’ Besides, Sir, what influence can Mr. Sheridan have upon 
the language of this great country, by his narrow exertions? Sir, it 
is burning a farthing candle at Dover, to shew light at ^lais.” 

Talking of a young man who was uneasy from thinking that he 
was very deficient in learning and knowledge, he said, “A man has 
no reason to complain who holds a middle place, and has many 
below him; and perhaps he has not six of his years above him;— 
perhaps not one. Though he may not know any thing perfectly, 

» TTiis opinion was given by him more at large at a aubsequent period. See 
‘Journal of a Tour to the Hebrides.” 3rd edit. p. $2 (Aug. 16). 
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the general mass of knowledge that he has acquired is considerable. 
Time will do for him all that is wanting.” 

The conversation then took a philosophical turn. Johnson. 
“Human experience, which is constantly contradicting theory, is 
the great test of truth. A system, built upon the discoveries of a 
great many minds, is always of more strength, than what is pro¬ 
duced by the mere workings of any one mind, which, of itself, can 
do little. 1'here is not so poor a book in the world that would not 
be a prodigious effort were it wrought out entirely by a single 
mind, without the aid of prior investigators. The French writers are 
superficial, because they are not :k:holars, and so proceed upon 
the mere power of their own minds; and we see how very little 
power they have.” 

“As to the Christian Religion, Sir, besides the strong evidence 
which we have for it, there is a balance in its favour from the 
number of great men who have been convinced of its truth, after 
a .serious consideration of the question. (Irotius was an acute man, 
a lawyer, a man accustomed to examine evidence, and he was con¬ 
vinced. Grotius was not a recluse, but a man of the world, who 
certainly had no bias to the side of religion. Sir Isaac Newton set 
out an infidel, and came to be a very firm believer.” 

He this evening again recommended to me to |>erambulate Spain.' 
T said it would amuse him to get a letter from me dated at Sala- 
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proper to mention what Johnson, at a subsetpient j^eriod, said ol 
him both as a writer and an editor: "Sir. I have often .<snd, that 
if Derrick’s letters had been written by one of a more establislied 
name, they would have l)een thought very pretty letters. ’ * And. 
"I sent Derrick to Dryden’s relations to gather materials for his 
life; and I believe he got all that 1 myself should have got.' * 

Poor Derrick! I remember him with kindness. Yet 1 eamiot with¬ 
hold from my readers a pleasant humourous sally wliit h could not 
have hurt him had he been alive, and now is perfectly harmless. 
In his collection of poems, there is one upon entering the harbour 
of Dublin, his native city, after a long absence. It begins thus: 

“Kbian.i' mudi lov'd city, h.TiI! 

Where lirsl 1 saw the linht of day." 

.\nd after a solemn rellection on his being "numbered with b)r 
gi)tten dead,” there is the following stanza: 

“Unless my lines protr.irt my fame. 

And those, who chance to read them, cry, 

I knew him! Derrick was his name, 

In yonder tomb his ashes lie ’’ 

which was thus happily j)arodi('d by Mr. John Home, to whom we 
ov/c the beautiful and pathetick tragedy of "Douglas:” 

“Unless mv tlrnls protract iny fame, 

And he nho pii\^r\ stitlly sinr,^. 

I knew him' Derrick was his name, 

On yonder tree hh carea'ie irwiu'i:.'” 

I doubt much whether the amiable and ingenious authour of 
these burlesque lines will recollect them; for they were produced 
extempore one evening while he and I were walking together in 
the dining-room at Eglingtoune Castle, in 1760. and I have never 
mentioned them to him .since. 

Johnson .‘^aid once to me, "Sir, I honour Derrick for his present t* 
of mind. One night, w'hen Floyd,' another poor authour, was wan¬ 
dering about the streets in the night, he found Derrick fast asleep 
upon a bulk; upon b. ing suddenly waked. Derrick started up, ‘My 
dear Floyd, I am sorry to see you in this destitute state: will you 
go home with me to viy lodt’iuyisf' ” 

I again begged his advice as to my method of study at Utrecht. 
"Come, (said he) let us make day of it. Let us go down to Green¬ 
wich and dine, and talk of it there.” The following Saturday was 
fixed for this excursion. 

^ Journal of a Tour to the Hebrides, 3rd edit. p. 104 (Aug. j;). 

-Ibid. p. 142 (Sept. 22). 

3 He published a biographical work, conUining an account of enunent 
writers, in 3 vols. 8vo. 
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I again begged his advice as to my method of study at Utrecht. 
"Come, (said he) let us make day of it. Let us go down to Green¬ 
wich and dine, and talk of it there.” The following Saturday was 
fixed for this excursion. 

^ Journal of a Tour to the Hebrides, 3rd edit. p. 104 (Aug. j;). 

-Ibid. p. 142 (Sept. 22). 

3 He published a biographical work, conUining an account of enunent 
writers, in 3 vols. 8 vo. 
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proper to mention what Johnson, at a subsetpient j^eriod, said ol 
him both as a writer and an editor: "Sir. I have often .<snd, that 
if Derrick’s letters had been written by one of a more establislied 
name, they would have l)een thought very pretty letters. ’ * And. 
"I sent Derrick to Dryden’s relations to gather materials for his 
life; and I believe he got all that 1 myself should have got.' * 

Poor Derrick! I remember him with kindness. Yet 1 eamiot with¬ 
hold from my readers a pleasant humourous sally wliit h could not 
have hurt him had he been alive, and now is perfectly harmless. 
In his collection of poems, there is one upon entering the harbour 
of Dublin, his native city, after a long absence. It begins thus: 

“Kbian.i' mudi lov'd city, h.TiI! 

Where lirsl 1 saw the linht of day." 

.\nd after a solemn rellection on his being "numbered with b)r 
gi)tten dead,” there is the following stanza: 

“Unless my lines protr.irt my fame. 

And those, who chance to read them, cry, 

I knew him! Derrick was his name, 

In yonder tomb his ashes lie ’’ 

which was thus happily j)arodi('d by Mr. John Home, to whom we 
ov/c the beautiful and pathetick tragedy of "Douglas:” 

“Unless mv tlrnls protract iny fame, 

And he nho pii\^r\ stitlly sinr,^. 

I knew him' Derrick was his name, 

On yonder tree hh carea'ie irwiu'i:.'” 

I doubt much whether the amiable and ingenious authour of 
these burlesque lines will recollect them; for they were produced 
extempore one evening while he and I were walking together in 
the dining-room at Eglingtoune Castle, in 1760. and I have never 
mentioned them to him .since. 

Johnson .‘^aid once to me, "Sir, I honour Derrick for his present t* 
of mind. One night, w'hen Floyd,' another poor authour, was wan¬ 
dering about the streets in the night, he found Derrick fast asleep 
upon a bulk; upon b. ing suddenly waked. Derrick started up, ‘My 
dear Floyd, I am sorry to see you in this destitute state: will you 
go home with me to viy lodt’iuyisf' ” 

I again begged his advice as to my method of study at Utrecht. 
"Come, (said he) let us make day of it. Let us go down to Green¬ 
wich and dine, and talk of it there.” The following Saturday was 
fixed for this excursion. 

^ Journal of a Tour to the Hebrides, 3rd edit. p. 104 (Aug. j;). 

-Ibid. p. 142 (Sept. 22). 

3 He published a biographical work, conUining an account of enunent 
writers, in 3 vols. 8 vo. 
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scenes of London, my spirits were grievously affected; and I wrote 
to Johnson a plaintive and desponding letter, to which he paid no 
regard. Afterwards, when I had acquired a firmer tone of mind, 

I wrote him a second letter, expressing much anxiety to hear from 
him. At length I received the following epistle, which was of im¬ 
portant service to me, and, 1 trust, will be so to many others. 

"d Mr. Mr. Boswell, a la Cour de I’Empereur, Utrecht. 

“dear sir, 

“You are not to think yourself forgotten, or criminally neg¬ 
lected, that you have had yet no letter from me. I love to see my 
friends, to hear from them, to talk to them, and to talk of them; 
but it is not without a considerable effort of resolution that I 
prevail upon myself to write. I would not, however, gratify my own 
indolence by the omission of any important duty, or any office 
of real kindness. 

“'I'o tell you that I am or am not well, that I have or have not 
been in the country, that I drank your health in the room in 
which we last sat together, and that your acquaintance continue 
to speak of you with their former kindness, topicks with which 
those letters are commonly filled which are written only for the 
sake of writing, I seldom shall think worth communicating; but 
if I can have it in my piovver to calm any harassing disquiet, to excite 
any virtuous desire, to rectify any important opinion, or fortify 
any generous resolution, you need not doubt but I shall _at least 
wish to prefer the pleasure of gratifying a friend much less esteemed 
than yourself, before the gloomy calm of idle vacancy. Whether 
I shall easily arrive at an exact punctuality of correspondence, I 
cannot tell. I shall, at present, expect that you will receive this in 
return for two which I have had from you. The first, indeed, gave 
me an account so hopeless of the state of your mind, that it hardly 
admitted or deserved an answer; by the second I was much better 
pleased; and the pleasure will still be increased by such a narra¬ 
tive of the progre.'S of your studies, as may evince the continuance 
of an equal and rational application of your mind to some useful 
enquiry. 

“You will, perhaps, wish to ask, what study I would recom¬ 
mend. I shall not speak of theology, because it ought not to be 
considered as a question whether you shall endeavour to know the 
will of God. 

“I shall, therefore, consider only such studies as we are at 
liberty to pursue or to neglect; and of these I know not how 
you will make a better choice, than by studying the civil law as 
your father advises, and the ancient languages, as you had deter- 
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mined for yourself; at least resolve, while you remain in any 
settled residence, to spend a certain number of hours every day 
amongst your books. The dissipation of thought of which you 
complain, is nothing more than tlie vacillation of a mind suspended 
between different motives, and changing its direction as any motive 
gains or loses strength. If you can birt kindle in your mind any 
strong desire, if you can but keep predominant any wish for some 
particular excellence or attainment, the gusts of imagination will 
break away, without any effect upon your conduct, and commonly 
without any traces left upon the mcmoiy. 

“There lurks, nerhaps, in every human heart a desire of di-tinc- 
tion, which inclines every man first to hope, and then to believe, 
that nature has given him something peculiar to himself. 'I'his 
vanity makes one mind nurse aversion, and an*)ther actuate desires, 
till they rise by art much above thedr original state of power; and 
as affectation in time improves to habit, they at last tyrannise over 
him who at fir-t encouraged them only for show. Every desire is a 
viper in the bosom, who, while he was chill, was harmless; but 
when warmth gave him strength, exerted it in poison. You know a 
gentleman, who, when lirst he set his foot in the gay w’oild, as he 
prepared himself to whirl in the vortex of pleasure, imagined a 
total indifference and universal negligence to be the most agreeable 
concomitants of youth, and the strongest indication of an airy 
tem|>er and a quick apprehension. Vacant to every object, «ind 
sensible of every impulse, he thought that all appearance of dili¬ 
gence would deduct something from the reputation of genius; and 
hoped that he should appear to attain, amidst all the ease of care¬ 
lessness, and all the tumult of diversion, that knowledge and those 
accomplishments which mortals of the common fabrick obtain only 
by mute abstraction and solitary drudgery. He trierl this scheme 
of life awhile, was made weary of it by his sense and his virtue, 
he then wished to return to his studies; and finding long habits 
of idleness and pleasure harder to be cured than he cxpi'cted. still 
willing to retain his claim to some extraordinary prerogatives, re¬ 
solved the common consequences of irregularity into an unalterable 
decree of destiny, and concluded that Nature had originally formed 

him incapable of rational employment. . . 1 u 

“Let all such fancies, illusive and destructive, be banished hence- 
forward from your thoughts for ever. Resolve, and keep your 
resolution; choose, and pursue your choice. If you spend this day 
in study, you will find yourself still more able to study to-morrow; 
not that you are to expect that you shall at once obtain a complete 
victory. Depravity is not very easily overcome. Resolution wll 
sometimes relax, and diligence wil! sometimes be interrupted, but 
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let no accidental surprise or deviation, whether short or long, dis¬ 
pose you to despondency. Consider these failings as incident to 
all mankind. Begin again where you left off, and endeavour to avoid 
the seducements that prevailed over you before. 

“This, my dear Boswell, is advice which, perhaps, has been 
often given you, and given you without effect. But this advice, if 
you will not take from others, you must take from your own 
reflections, if you purpose to do the duties of the station to which 
the bounty of Providence has called you. 

“Let me have a long letter from you as soon as you can. I hope 
you conti'Mie your Journal, and enrich it with many observations 
upon the country in which you reside. It will be a favour if you can 
get me any books in the Frisick language, and can enquire how the 
poor are maintained in the Seven Provinces. 1 am, dear Sir, 

“Your most affectionate servant, 

“Sam. Johnson.” 

“London, Dec. 8 , 1763.” 

I am sorry to observe, that neither in my own minutes, nor in 
my letters to Johnson which have been preserved by him, can I find 
any information how the poor are maintained in the Seven 
Provinces. But 1 shall extract from one of my letters what I learnt 
concerning the other subject of his curiosity. 

“1 have made all possible enquiry with respect to the Frisick 
language, and find that it has been less cultivated than any other 
of the northern dialects; a certain proof of which is their deficiency 
of books. Of the old Frisick there are no remains, e.xcept some 
ancient laws preserved by Schotanus in his ‘Bcschryxiu'^c van die 
Uecrlykheid van Friesland,' and his ‘llistoria Frisiea.' I have not 
yet been able to find these books. Professor Trotz, who formerly 
was of the University of Vranyken in Friesland, and is at present 
preparing an edition of all the Frisick laws, gave me this informa¬ 
tion. Of the modern Frisick, or wliat is spoken by the boors of this 
day, I have procured a specimen. It is Gisbert Japix’s 'Rymclcric,' 
which is the only book that they have. It is ama/.ing that they 
have no translation of the bible, no treatises of devotion, nor even 
any of the ballads and story-books which are so agreeable to 
country people. You shall have Japix by the first convenient oppor¬ 
tunity. I doubt not to pick up Schotanus. Mynheer Trotz has 
promised me his assistance.” 

Early in 1764 Johnson paid a visit to the Langton family, at 
their seat of Langton in Lincolnshire, where he passed some time, 
much to his satisfaction. His friend, Bennet Langton, it will not 
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be doubted, did every thing in his power to make the place agree¬ 
able to so illustrious a guest; and the elder Mr. I^ington and his 
lady, being fully capable of understanding his value, were not want¬ 
ing in attention. He, however, told me, that old Mr. Langton, 
though a man of considerable learning, had so little allowance 
to make for his occasional “laxity of talk,” that because in the 
course of discussion he sometimes mentioned what might l)e said in 
favour of the peculiar tenets of the Romish churih, he went to his 
grave believing him to be of that communion. 

Johnson, during his stay at Langton, had the advantage of a gootl 
library, and saw several gentlemen of the neighbourliood. 1 ha\e 
obtained from Mr. Litngton the following particulars of this period. 

He was now fully convinced that he could not have been satis¬ 
fied with a country living; for talking of a res[)ectable clergyman 
in Lincolnshire, he observeil, “'I'liis m.an. Sir. fills up the duties of 
his life well. 1 approve of him. but could not imitate him.’’ 

To a lady who endeavoured to vindicate herself from blame for 
neglecting social attention to worthy neighbours, by saying, “I 
would go to them if it would do them any good;’’ he .said, “What 
good. Madam, do vou expect to have in vour power to do them? 
It is shewing them respect, ami that is doing them good.’’ 

So socially accommodating was he. that once when Mr. Langton 
and he were driving together in a coach, and Mr. L.ington com¬ 
plained of being sick, he insisted that they should go out, and sit on 
the back of it in the open air, which they did. .'\nd being sensible 
how strange the appearance must be, observed, that a countryman 
whom they saw in a field would probably be thinking, “If these 
two madmen should come down, what would become of me?” 

Soon after his return to Dindon, which was in Lebriiary, was 
founded that Ci.uu which existed long without a name, but at 
Mr. Garrick’s funeral became dislingui.>lu'd by the title of 'I'liE 
Literary Clur. Sir Joshua Reynohls had the merit of being the 
first proposer of it, to which Johnson acceded; and the original 
members were. Sir Joshua ReynoUls, Dr. Johnson, Mr. Ivlmiind 
Burke, Dr. Nugent, Mr. Heauclerk, Mr. Langton, Dr. Goldsmith, 
Mr. Chamier, and Sir John Hawkins, 'fhey met at the 'I’urk’.s 
Head, in Gerrard-street. Soho, one evening in every week, at seven, 
and generally continued their conversation till a pretty late hour. 
This club has been gradually increased to its present numljer, 
thirty-five. After about ten years, instead of supping weekly, it was 
resolved to dine together once a fortnight during the meeting of 
Parliament. Their original tavern having been converted into a 
private house, they moved first to Prince’s in Sackville-strcet, th» r 
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to Le Telier’s in Dover-street, and now meet at Parsloe’s, St. 
James’s-street. Between the time of its formation, and the time 
at which this work is passing through the press, (June 1792,) * 
the following persons, now dead, were members of it: Mr. Dunning, 
(afterwards Lord Ashburton,) Mr. Samuel Dyer, Mr. Garrick, 
Dr. Shipley Bishop of St. Asaph, Mr. Vesey, Mr. Thomas Warton, 
and Dr. Adam Smith. The present members are, Mr. Burke, Mr. 
Langton, Lord Charlemont, Sir Robert Chambers, Dr. Percy 
Bishop of Dromorc, Dr. Barnard Bishop of Killaloe, Dr. Marlay 
Bishop of Cdonfert, Mr. Fox, Dr. George Fordyce, Sir William 
Scott, Sir josepli Banks, Sir Charles Bunbury, Mr. Windham of 
Norfolk, Mr. Sheridan, Mr. Gibbon, Sir William Jones, Mr. Col- 
man, Mr. Steevens, Dr. Burney, Dr. Joseph Warton, Mr. Malone, 
Lord Ossory, Lord Spencer, Lord Lucan, Lord Palmerston, Lord 
Eliot, Lord Macartney, Mr. Richard Burke, junior. Sir William 
Hamilton, Dr. Warren, Mr. Courtenay, Dr. Hinchliffe Bishop of 
Peterborough, the Duke of Leeds, Dr. Douglas Bishop of Salisbury, 
and the writer of this account.* 

Sir John Hawkins ' represents himself as a "seceder” from this 

^ [The second edition is here spoken of.—M.l 

2 [Tmk I.nKKARY t’l I'll liris sincc hcen deprived by death of Dr. Hinchliffe 
Bi.diop of reterborouj'.h, Mr. Gilibon, Sir Willkim Jones, Mr Richard Uiirke, 
Mr. Colnian. Mr. Ho'^wcll, (the author of this work,) the Marquis of Bath, 
Dr. Warren, Mr. Burke, the Rev. Dr. Farmer, the Duke of Leeds, the Earl 
of Lilian, James Earl of Charlemont, Mr. Steevens, Dr. Warton, Mr. Lang¬ 
ton, Lotd Palmerston, Dr. Fordyce, Dr. Marlay Bishop of Waterford, Sir 
William Hamilton, Sir Robert Chambers, Lord Eliot, Lord Macartney, Dr. 
Barnard Bishop of Limerick, Mr. Fox, Dr. Horsley Bishop of St. .\5aph. Dr. 
Douidas Bisljop of Salisbury, and Dr. French I.awrencc, Its late.st and its ir- 
rcpar.iblc loss was that of the Right Hon. W'illiam Windham, the delight and 
admiration of this society, and of every other with whom he ever associated. 
—Of the persons ahove-montioned some were chosen members of it, after 
the preceding account we.s written. It has since that time acquired Sir Charles 
Blagden, Major Rcnnell, the Hon. Frederick North, the Right Hon. George 
Canning, Mr. Marsden, the Right Hon. J. H. Frere, the Right Hon. Thomas 
Grenville, the Reverend Dr. Vincent, Dean of Westminster, Mr. William Lock, 
Jun., Mr. George Ellis, Lord Minto, the Right Hon. Sir William Grant, 
Master of the Rolls, Sir George Staunton, Bart., Mr. Charles Wilkins, the 
Right Hon. Sir William Drummond, Sir Henry Halford, M.D., Sir Henry 
Englefield, Bart., Henry Lord Holland, John Earl of Aberdeen, Mr. Charles 
Hatchett. Mr. Charles \'aughan, Mr. Humphrey Davy, and the Rev. Dr. 
Burney.—The Club, some years after Mr. Boswell's deatli, removed (in 1790,) 
from i’arsloc’s to the Thatched House in St. James’s street, where they still 
continue to meet. 

The total number of those who have been members of this club, from 
its foundation to the present time, (October 1810,) is, sev*nty-six; of whom 
nm--vt\F. have been authours. Of the seventy-six members above mentioned, 
fort\ three are dead; thirty-three living.—M.] 

* Life of Johnson, p. 435. 
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society, and assigns as the reason of his ''withthamng" himself 
from it, that its late hours were inconsistent with his domestic!; 
arrangements. In this he is not accurate; for the fact was, that 
he one evening attacked Mr. Burke, in so rude a manner, that all 
the company testified their displeasure; and at iheir next meeting 
his reception was such, that he never came again.' 

He is equally inaccurate with respect to Mr. tlarrick. of whom 
he says, “he trusted that the least intimation of a desire to come 
among us, would procure him a ready admis.sion ; but in this he was 
mistaken. Johnson consulted me upon it; and wlien 1 couM fiiul 
no objection to receiving him, e.xclaimed,—ilc will disturb u.s by 
his buffoonery;’—and afterwards so managed matters, that he w.is 
never formally proposed, and, by consequence, never admitted." ' 

In justice both to Mr. (larrick and Dr. Johnson, I think it 
necessary to rectify tliis mis-statement. 'I'hc truth is. that not very 
long alter the institution of our club, Sir Joshua Reynolds wa.s 
speaking of it to Garrick. ‘‘I like it much, (said he.) I think I shall 
be of you." When Sir Josiuia mentioned this to l)i. Johnson, he 
was much displeased with the actor’s conceit. "'lie’ll be oj us, (said 
Johnson) how does he know we will permit him? the first Duke in 
England has no right to hold such language." However, when Gar¬ 
rick was regiilarlj' proposed some time afterwards, John‘^)!i. though 
he had taken a momentary offence at his arrogance, warmly and 
kindly .supported him, and he was accordingly elected,' was .'i most 
agreeable member, and continued to attend our meetings to the 
time of his death. 

Mrs. I’iozzi ^ has .also given a similar misrepresentation of 
Johnson’s treatment of Garrick in this particular, as if he had 
used these contemptuoius expres'^ions: if (Jarrick does apply. I’ll 
black-ball him.—Surely, one ought to sit in a society like ours, 

“Unclbow'd tiy a gamc'-ter, pimp, or player ” 

I am happy to be enabled by such unquestionable authority 
as that of Sir Joshua Reynolds, as w'ell as from my ov/n knowl¬ 
edge, to vindicate at once the heart of Johnson ami the social merit 
of Garrick. 

In this year, except what he may have done in revising 
Shakspeare, we do not find that he laboured mmh in literature. 

* From Sir Joshua Reynold.*. 

(The Knight having refused to pay his portion of the rrd-.oninn for supper, 
because he usually eat no supper at home, John>on observed, “Sir John, Sir. 
is a very unclubable man."—U uknev.1 

* Life of Johnson, p. 42.<;. 

* IMr. Garrick was elected in March 1773.- M I 

* Letters to and from Dr. Johnson. Vol. II. p. 278. 
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He wrote a review of Grainger’s “Sugar Cane, a Poem,” in the 
London Chronicle. He told me, that Dr. Percy wrote the greatest 
part of this review; but, I imagine, he did not recollect it dis¬ 
tinctly, for it appears to be mostly, if not altogether, his own. He 
also wrote in the Critical Review, an account f of Goldsmith’s 
excellent poem, “The Traveller.” 

The ease and the independence to which he had at last attained 
by royal munificence, increased his natural indolence. In his “Medi¬ 
tations,” he thus accuses himself: “Good Friday, April 20, 1764. 
I have made no reformation; I have lived totally useless, more 
sensual in thought, and more addicted to wine and meat.”' And 
next morning he thus feelingly complains: “My indolence, since 
my last reception of the sacrament, has sunk into grosser slug¬ 
gishness, and my dissipation spread into wilder negligence. My 
thoughts have been clouded with sensuality; and, except that from 
the beginning of this year I have, in some measure, forborne excess 
of strong drink, my appetites have predominated over my reason. 
A kind of strange oblivion has overspread me, so that I know not 
what has become of the last year; and perceive that incidents and 
intelligence pass over me without leaving any impression.” He 
then solemnly .says, “'I'liis is not the life to which heaven is 
promised;” * and he earnestly resolves an amendment. 

It was his custom to observe certain days with a pious abstrac¬ 
tion: viz. New-year’s day, the day of his wife’s death. Good 
Friday, Easter-day, and his own birth-clay. He this year says, ‘T 
have now spent fifty-five years in resolving: having, from the 
earliest time almost that I can remember, been forming schemes 
of a better life. I have done nothing. The need of doing, therefore, 
is pre.ssing, since the time of doing is short. O God, grant me tove- 
solve aright, and to keep my resolutions, for Jksi'.s C'hrist’s sake. 
Amen.” “ Such a tenderne.ss of conscience, such a fervent desire 
of improvement, will rarely be found. It is, surely, not decent in 
those who are hardened in indifference to spiritual improvement, to 
treat this pious anxiety of Johnson with contempt. 

About this time he was afllicted with a very severe return of the 
hypochondriack disorder, which was ever lurking about him. He 
was so ill, as, notwithstanding his remarkable love of company, 
to be entirely averse to society, the most fatal symptom of that 
malady. Dr. Adams told me, that, as an old friend he was admitted 
to visit him, and that he found him in a deplorable state, sighing, 
groaning, talking to himself, and restlessly walking from room to 

* Prayers .ind Mcdit.ilions. p. 50. 

“ Ibid. p. 51. 

• Ibid. p. 58. 
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room. He then used this emphatical expression of the misery which 
he felt: “I would consent to have a limb amputatoil to recover my 
spirits.” 

Talking to himself was, indeed, one of his singularities ever 
since I knew him. I was certain that he was frequently uttering 
pious ejaculations; for fragments of the Lord’s IVayer have 
been distinctly overheard.' His friend Mr. Thomas Davies, of 
whom Churchill says, 

“That Davies hath a very pretty \\ife,-“ 

when Dr. Johnson muttered —“lead us not into temptation,” used 
with waggish and gallant humour to whi.sper Mrs. Davies, “You, 
my dear, are the cause of this.” 

He had another particularity, of which none of his friends even 
ventured to ask an explanation. It appeared to me some super¬ 
stitious habit, which he had contracted early, and from which he 
had never called upon his reason to disentangle him. 'I his was his 
anxious care to go out or in at a door or passage, by a certain 
number of steps from a certain point, or at least so as that either 
his right or his left foot, (I am not cert.iin which,) should con¬ 
stantly make the first actual movement when he came close to the 
door or passage. Thus I conjecture: for I have, upon innumeiable 
occasions, observed him suddenly stop, and then seem to count his 
steps with a deep earnestness; and when he h.ul neglected or^one 
wrong in this sort of magical movement, I have seen him go back 
again, put himself in a proper posture to begin the ceremony, and. 
having gone through it, break from his abstraction, walk briskly 
on, and join his com[)anion. strange instance r)f something of 
this nature, even when on horseback, happened when he was in 
the Isle of Sky.'' Sir Joshua Reynolds has observed him to go a 
good way about, rather than cross a particular alley in Lcicester- 
fields; but this Sir Joshua imputed to his having had some <lis- 
agreeable recollection associated with it. 

That the most minute singularities which belonged to him, and 

1 fit used to be imacined at Mr. Thrale’s, when Johnson retired to a wind-iw 
or comer of the room, by pcrceivinR his lips in motion, and hearinR a murmur 
without audible articulation, that he was praying; but this was not alwny^ 
the case, for I was once, perhaps unpcrceived by him, wrilinK at a tabic, so 
near the place of his retreat, that I heard him repeating some lines in an ode 
of Horace, over and over again, as if by iteration to exercise the organs of 
speech, and hx the ode in his memory: 

AudUl cives accMsse ferrum, 

Quo graves Persae melius perirent, 

Audiet pugnas. 

It was during the American war — Burxey 1 

= Journal of a Tour to the Hebrides, 3rd edit. p. 316 (Oct. i»). 
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made very observable parts of his appearance and manner, may 
not be omitted, it is requisite to mention, that while talking or even 
musing as he sat in his chair, he commonly held his head to one 
side towards his right shoulder, and shook it in a tremulous man¬ 
ner, moving his body backwards and forwards, and rubbing his 
left knee in the same direction, with the palm of his hand. In the 
intervals of articulating he made various sounds with his mouth; 
sometimes as if ruminating, or what is called chewing the cud, 
sometimes giving a half whistle, sometimes making his tongue play 
backwards from the roof of his mouth, as if clucking like a hen, 
and sometimes protruding it against his upper gums in front, as if 
pronouncing quickly under his breath, too, too, too', all this 
accompanied sometimes with a thoughtful look, but more fre¬ 
quently with a smile. Generally when he had concluded a period, 
in the course of a dispute, by which time he was a good deal ex¬ 
hausted by violence and vociferation, he used to blow out his 
breath like a whale. This I suppose was a relief to his lungs; and 
seemed in him to be a contemptuous mode of expression, as if he 
had made the arguments of his opponent fly like chaff before the 
wind. 

1 am fully aware how very obvious an occasion I here give 
for the sneering jocularity of such as have no relish of an exact 
likeness; which to render complete, he who draws it must not dis¬ 
dain the slightest strokes. But if witlings should be inclined to 
attack this account, let them have the candour to quote what I 
have offered in my defence. 

He was for some time in the summer at Easton Maudit, North- 
hamptonshire, on a visit to the Reverend Dr. Percy, now Bishop 
of Dromore. Whatever dissatisfaction he felt at what he consid¬ 
ered as a slow progress in intellectual improvement, we find that 
his heart was tender, and his affections warm, as appears from the 
following very kind letter ; 

“To Joshua Reynolds, Esq. in Leicester-fields, London. 

“dear sir, 

“I DID not hear of your sickness till I heard likewise of 
your recovery, and therefore escaped that part of your pain, which 
every man must feel, to whom you are known as you are known 
to me. 

“Having had no particular account of your disorder, I know 
not in what state it has left you. If the amusement of my company 
can exhilarate the languor of a slow recovery, I will not delay a 
day to come to you; for I know not how I can so effectually pro¬ 
mote my own pleasure as by pleasing you, or my own interest as 
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by preserving you, in whom, if I should lose >ou, I should lose 
almost the only man whom I call a friend. 

“Pray, let me hear of you from yourself or from dear Miss 
Reynolds.^ Make my compliments to Mr. Miidj-e. I am. dear Sir, 

“Your most affectionate 

“And most humble servant, 

"Sam. Johnson.** 

“At the Rev. Mr. Percy’s at E.iston 

Maudit, Northamptonshire, (by 

Castle Ashby,) Aug. 19, 1764.” 

Early in the year 1765 he paid a short visit to the University 
of Cambridge, with his friend Mr. Beauclerk. 1 'here is a lively 
picturesque account of his behaviour on this visit, in the Gentle¬ 
man’s Magazine for March 1785, being an extract of a letter from 
the late Ur. John Sharp. The two fuilowing sentences arc very 
characteristical: “He drank his large potations of tea with me, 
interrupted by many an indignant contradiction, and many a 
noble sentiment.”—“Several persons got into his company the last 
evening at Trinity, where, about twelve, he began to be very great; 
stripped poor Mrs. Macaulay to the very skin, then gave her for 
his toast, and drank her in two bumpers.” 

The strictness of his self-examination, and scrupulous Christian 
humility, appear in his pious meditation on Kaster-day this year.— 
'T purpose again to partake of the blessed sacrament; yet when 
I consider how vainly I have hitherto resolved at this annual com¬ 
memoration of my Saviour’s death, to regulate my life by his laws, 
I am almost afraid to renew my resolutions.” 

The concluding words are very remarkable, .and shew that he 
laboured under a severe depression of spirits. “Since the last 
Easter I have reformed no evil habit; my time has l>cen unprf)filab!y 
spent, and seems as a dream that has left nothing behind. My 
memory grows confused, and / know not how the days pass over 
me. Good Lord, deliver me I ’ “ 

No man was more -gratefully sensible of any kindness done 
to him than Johnson. There is a little circ umstance in his diary 
this year, which shews him in a very amiable light. 

“July 2 .1 paid Mr. Simpson ten guineas, which he had formerly 
lent me in my necessity, and for which dctly expressed her 
gratitude.” 

“July 8. I lent Mr. Simpson ten guineas more.” 

Here he had a pleasing opportunity of doing the same kindness 

’ .Sir Jo^hiiaS r-L'tcr, fo*- whom John<;on haH a far'Vit.ir affertion, and to 
whom he wrote m.-iny letters which I have •^;en, and which 1 am sorry hci 
too nice delicacy will not permit to be publuhcd. 

* Prayers and Meditations, p. 61. 
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to an old friend, wh-ch he had formerly received from him. Indeed 
his liberality as to money was very remarkable. The next article 
in his diary is, “July i6th, I received seventy-five pounds. Lent 
Mr. Davies twenty-five.” 

Trinity College, Dublin, at this time surprised Johnson with a 
spontaneous compliment of the highest academical honours, by 
creating him Doctor of Laws. The diploma, which is in my posses¬ 
sion, is as follows: 

**OMNIBUS ad ipios procsentes literos pervenerint, salutem. 
Nos Procpositus et Sadi Seniores Collegii sacrosantce et individuoe 
Trinitatis Regina;, FMzabethee juxta Dublin, testamur, SamueM 
Johnson, Armigero, ob egregiam scriptorum elcgantium et 
utilitatem, gratiam rorces.sam juisse pro gradu Doctoratus in 
utrofjue Jure, octavo die Jtdii, Anno Domini millesimo septin- 
gentesimo sexagesimn-quintn. In cujus rei testimonium singulorum 
manus et sigillum quo in kisce utimur apposuimus; vicesimo tertio 
die Julii, Anno Domini millesimo septingentesimo sexagesimo 
quint 0. 

Gul. Clement. Fran. Andrews. R. Murray. 

Tiio. Wilson. Praps. Rontus Law. 

Tiio. Lelani). Mich. Kearney.” 

This unsolicited mark of distinction, conferred on so great a 
literary character, did much honour to the judgement and liberal 
spirit of that learned body. Johnson acknowledged the favour 
in a letter to Dr. Leland, one of their number; but I have not been 
able to obtain a copy of it.‘ 

’ fSinre the publication of the edition in 1804, a copy of this letter has been 
oblifdnuly communicated to me by John Leland, Esq. son to the learned His¬ 
torian, to whom it is addressed; 

“To THE Rev. Dr. Leland. 

“Sir, 

“Amonp the names subscribed to the dcRrce which I have had the 
honour of rcccivins from the University of Dublin, I find none of which I have 
any personal knowledgi' but those of Dr. Andrews and yourself. 

“Men can be estimated by those who know them not, only as they arc 
represented by those wlio know them; and therefore I flatter my.^clf that I 
owe much of the pleasure which this distinction Rives me, to your concurrence 
with Dr. Andrews in recommendinR me to the learned society. 

“Having desired the Provost to return my general thanks to the University, 
1 beg that you. Sir, will accept my particular and immediate acknowledgements. 

“I am. Sir, 

“Your most obedient and most humble servant, 

Sam. Johnson.” 

*Johnson’s-court, Fleet-street, 

London, Oct. 17, 1765.” 

I have not been able to recover the letter which Johnson wrote to Dr. An¬ 
drews on this occasion.—.M.l 
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He app^rs this year to have been seized with a temporary 
fit of ambition, for he had thoughts both of studying law, and of 
engaging in politicks. His “Prayer before the Study of Law” is 
truly admirable: 

“Sept. 26, 1765. 

“Almighty God, the giver of wisdom, without whose help reso¬ 
lutions are vain, without whose blessing study is ineffectual; enable 
me, if it be thy will, to attain such knowledge as may qualify me 
to direct the doubtful, and instruct the ignorant; to prevent wrongs 
and terminate contentions: and grant that 1 may use that knowl¬ 
edge which I shall attain, to thy glory and my own salvation, for 
Jesus Christ’s sake. Amen.” * 

His prayer in the view of becoming a politician is entitled, 

“Engaging in Poi.itics with H-n.” no doubt, his friend, 

the Right Honourable William Gerard Hamilton, for whom, dur¬ 
ing a long acquaintance, he had a great esteem, and to whose con¬ 
versation he once paid this high compliment: “I am very unwilling 
to be left a’one, Sir, and therefore I go with my comi)any down the 
first pair of stairs, in .some hopes that they may, perha[)S, return 
again; I go with you. Sir, as far as the street-door.” In what par¬ 
ticular department he intended to engage,* does not appear, nor 
can Mr. Hamilton explain. His prayer is in general term'': “En¬ 
lighten my understanding with knowledge of right, and govern my 
will by thy laws, that no deceit may mislead me. nor temptation 
corrupt me; that I may always endeavour to do good, and hinder 
evil.”^ There is nothing upon the subject in his diary. 

This year was distinguished by his bring introduced into the 
family of Mr. Thralc, »)ne of the most eminent brewers in England, 
and member of Parliament for the borough of Southwark. I'oreigners 
are not a little amazerl, when they hear of brewers, di'^tillers, and 
men in similar departments of trarle, held forth as persons of con¬ 
siderable consequence. In this great commercial country it is 
natural that a situation which produces much wealth should be 

* Pnvers rind .\tr<lilrilion<, p r< 

- fin the Prefaro to .1 latr rnllcilion of Mr Hamilton's Pi^rrs, it has hern 
obscrvpd, that our .authoiir w.r-, hy tt’i* (.'cncralily of Johir-on’s wordn, “Ird 
to suppose that he was sri/id with .1 trmjior.iry fil of amijilion, and that hence 
he was induced to apply his ihotiehts to law and poliliiks Hut Mr Hoswril 
was certainly mistaken in this respect; and these words merely allude to 
Johnson’s havine at that time entered into some eneacement with Mr. 
Hamilton occasionally to furni'-h him with his sentiments on the great 
political topicks which should be ronsidcre<l in parliament ” In ronsequenre of 
this encarement, Johnson, in November, 17O6, wrote a very valuable tract, 
entitled, “ron-sitJerations on Corn," which is printed as an Appendix to the 
works of Mr. Hamilton, published by T. Payne in 1808.—M.J 

® Prayers and Meditation', p 67 
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considered as very respectable; and, no doubt, honest industry is 
entitled to esteem. But, perhaps, the too rapid advances of men 
of low extraction tends to lessen the value of that distinction by 
birth and gentility, which has ever been found beneficial to the 
grand scheme of subordination. Johnson used to give this account 
of the rise of Mr. Thrale’s father: “He worked at six shillings a 
week for twenty years in the great brewery, which afterwards was 
his own. The proprietor of it ‘ had an only daughter, who was 
married to a nobleman. It was not fit that a peer should continue 
the business. On the old man’s death, thereiorc, the brewery was 
to be sold. To find a purchaser for so large a property was a difficult 
matter; and, after some time, it was suggested, that it would be 
adviseable to treat with Thrale, a sensible, active, honest man, who 
had been employed in the house, and to transfer the whole to him 
for thirty thousand pounds, security being taken upon the prop¬ 
erty. This w«is accordingly settled. In eleven years Thrale paid the 
purchase-money. He acquired a large fortune, and lived to be a 
member of Parliament for Southwark.- But what was most remark¬ 
able was the liberality with which he used his riches. He gave his 
son and daughters the best education. The esteem which his 
good conduct procured him from the nobleman who had married 
his master’s daughter, made him to be treated with much attention; 
and his son, both at school and at the University of Oxford, asso¬ 
ciated with young men of the first rank. His allowance from his 
father, after he left college, was splendid; not less than a thousand 
a year. This, in a man who had risen as old Thrale did, was a very 
extraordinary instance of generosity. He used to say, Tf this young 
dog does not find so much after I am gone as he expects, let him 
remember that he has had a great deal in my own time.’ ” 

The son, though in affluent circumstances, had good sense enough 
to carry on his father’s trade, which was of such extent, that I 
remember he once told me, he would not quit it for an annuity of 

* [The predecessor of old Thrale was Kdmund Halsey, Esq.; the nobleman 
who married his dau;;litcr, was Lord Cobham, great uncle of the Marquis of 
Buckingham. But I bi-lieve, Dr. Johnson was mi.'takcn in assigning so very 
low an origin to Mr. Thrale. The Clerk of St. .Mban’s, a very aged man, told 
me, that he, (the elder Thrale,) married a sister of Mr. Halsey. It is at least 
certain that the family of Thrale w.as of some con'-ideration in that town; 
in the abbey church is a handsome monument to the memory of Mr. John 
Thrale, late of London, Merchant, who died in 1704, aged 54; Margaret, his 
wife, and three of their children who died young, between the years 1676 and 
i6qo. The arms upon this monument are, paly of eight, gules and or, irapal* 
ing, ermine, on a chief indented vert, three wolves’ (or gryphons’) heads, or, 
couped at the neck:—Crest on a ducal coronet, a tree, vert.— Blakeway.1 

* [In 1733 he served the office of High Sheriff for Surrey; and died April 
9, 1758.—A. Cbalmeks.I 
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ten thousand a year; “Not (said he.) that T pet ten thousand a 
year by it, but it is an estate to a family.” Having left daughters 
only, the property was sold for the immense sum of one hundred 
and thirty-five thousand pounds; a magnificent proof of what may 
be done by fair trade in a long period of time. 

There may be some who think that a new system of gentility * 
might be established, upon principles totally different from what 
have hitherto prevailed. Our present heraldry, it may t>e said, is 
suited to the barbarous times in which it had its origin. It is chiefly 
founded upon ferocious merit, upon militar}' excellence. Why, in 
civilised times, we may be a.'^ked, should there not he rank and 
honours, upon principles, which, independent of long custom, are 
certainly not less worth)', and which, when once allowed to he con¬ 
nected with elevation and precedency, would obtain the .•same dignity 
in our imagination? Why should not the knowledge, the skill, the 
expertness, the assiduity, and the spirited hazards of trade and 
commerce, w'hen crnwnefl with success, be entitled to give those 
flattering distinctions by which mankind are so universally c.'ipti- 
vated ? 

Such are the specious, but false, arguments for a proj>«)silion 
which alw.ays will find numerous advocates, in a nation where men 
are every day shirting up from obscurity to wealth. 'I'o refute them 
is needless. The general sense of mankind cries out. with irresistible 
force, “Un gentilhomme rst loujours grutilhomme." 

Mr. Thrale h.ad married Miss Hester Lynch Salusbury, of g«K)<l 
Welch extraction, a lady of lively talents, improved by education. 
That Johnson’s introduction into Mr. I hrale s family, which con¬ 
tributed so much to the happiness of his life, was ow'ing to her 
desire for his conversation, is a very probable and the general 
supposition: but it is not the truth. Mr. Murphy, who was intimate 
with Mr. Thrale, having spoken very highly of Dr. Johnson, he was 
requested to make them acquainted. This lieing mentioned to 
Johnson, he accepted of an invitation to dinner at 'I hrale’s, and 
was so much pleased with his recejition, both by Mr. and Mrs. 
Thrale. and they so much pleased with him, that his invitations to 

1 Mrs. Burney inform-s me th.it she heard Dr. Johnson say, “.\n f.nglish 
Merchant is a new speues of Ontlcman.” He, perhaps, had m his mind the 
following ingenious pa^sal;e in "'I he C‘onsrio\i.s I.overs.” Art iv S(en'; ii., where 
Mr. Scaland thu.s addrcs-cs Sir John Bcv.l- "(iive me leave to say, that we 
merchants arc a species of gentry that have yrown into the world thi.s last 
century, and arc as honourable, and almost .•■.s I’seful as you landed-folks, 
that have always thought yourselves so murh above us; for your tradim; 
fonooth is extended no farther than a load of hay, or a fat ox.-—You are 
pleasant people indeed’ bec.iuse you are generally bred up to be lazy, tbere- 
fore, I warrant you, industry is dishonourable." 
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their house were more and more frequent, till at last he became one 
of the family, and an apartment was appropriated to him, both in 
their house at Southwark and in their villa at Streatham. 

Johnson had a very sincere esteem for Mr. Thrale, as a man 
of excellent principles, a good scholar, well skilled in trade, of 
a sound understanding, and of manners such as presented the 
character of a plain independent English ’Squire. As this family 
will frequently be mentioned in the course of the following pages, 
and as a false notion has prevailed that Mr. Thrale was inferiour, 
and in some degree insignificant, compared with Mrs. Thrale, it 
may be proper to give a true state of the case from the authority 
of Johnson himself in his own words. 

“I know no man, (said he,) who is more master of his wife 
and family than 'I'hrale. If he but holds up a finger, he is obeyed. 
It is a great mistake to suppose that she is above him in literary 
attainments. She is more flippant; but he has ten times her learn¬ 
ing: he is a regular scholar; but her learning is that of a school-boy 
in one of the lower forms.” My readers may naturally wish for some 
representation of the figures of this couple. Mr. Thrale was tall, 
well proportioned, and stately. As for Madam, or my Mistress, 
by which epithets Johnson used to mention Mrs. Thrale, she was 
short, plump, and brisk. She has herself given us a lively view 
of the idea which Johnson had of her person, on her appearing 
before him in a dark-coloured gown: “You little creatures should 
never wear those sort of clothes, however; they are unsuitable in 
every way. What! have not all insects gay colours!” ^ Mr. Thrale 
gave his wife a liberal indulgence, both in the choice of their com¬ 
pany, and in the mode of entertaining them. He understood and 
valued Johnson, w'ithoiit remission, from their first acquaintance 
to the day of his death. Mrs. 'I'hrale was enchanted with Johnson’s 
conversation for its own sake, and had also a very allowable vanity 
in appearing to be honoured with the attention of so celebrated a 
man. 

Nothing could be more fortunate for Johnson than this connec¬ 
tion. He had at Mr. 'I'lirale’s all the comforts and even luxuries of 
life: his melancholy was diverted, and his irregular habits lessened 
by association with an agreeable and well ordered family. He was 
treated with the utmost respect, and even affection. The vivacity 
of Mrs. Thrale's literary talk roused him to cheerfulness and exer¬ 
tion, even when they were alone, but this was not often the case; 
for he found here a constant succession of what gave him the 
highest enjoyment, the society of the learned, the witty, and the 
eminent in every way; who were assembled in numerous com- 

1 Mrs. .‘\nccdotcs, p. 379. 
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panics; called forth his wonderful powers, and gralihed him with 
admiration, to which no man could be insensible. 

In the October of this year * he at length gave to the world his 
edition of Shakspeare, which, if it had no oilier inerii but that 
of producing his I’reface, in which the excel lent ie^; and defects of 
that immortal bard arc displajed with a masterly hand, the nation 
would have had no reason to complain. .\ blind indiscriminate 
admiration of Shakspeare had expo.seil the Hritish nation to the 
ridicule of foreigners. Johnson, by candidly admitting the faults of 
his poet, had the more credit in bestowing on him deserved and 
indisputable praise; and doubtless none of all his panegyrists have 
done him half so much honour. 'I’heir praise was like that of a 
counsel, upon his own side of the cause; Johnson’s was like the 
grave, well considered, and impartial opinion of the judge, which 
falls from his lips with weight, and is received with reverence. 
What he did as a commentator has no small share of merit, 
though his researches were not so ample, and his investigations 
so acute as they might have been; which we now certainly know 
from the labours of other able and ingenious criticks who have 
followed him. lie has enriched his edition with a concise account 
of each play, and of his characteristick excellence. .Many of his 
notes have illustrated obscurities in the text, and placed passages 
eminent for beauty in a more conspicuous light; and he has, in 
general, exhibited such a mode of annotation, as may l)e beneticial 
to all subsequent editors. 

His Shakspeare was virulently attacked by Mr. William Ken- 
rick, who obtained the degree of I. 1 .. 1 ). from a Scott h IJniver.sity, 
and wrote for the booksellers in a great variety of branches. 
Though he certainly was not without considerable merit, he 
wrote with so little regard to decency, and principles, and decorum, 
and in so hasty a manner, that his reputation was neither extensive 
nor lasting. I remember one evening, when some of his works were 
mentioned, Dr. Goldsmith said, he had never heard of them; upon 
which Dr. Johnson observed, “Sir, he is one of the many who 

' [From a letter written by Dr. Johnson to Dr Joseph \V.-irton, the day 
after the publication of hi^ Sliakspe.irc, Oct o, 176c, (See Wooll’s Memoirs 
of Dr. Warton, 410. 1806) it appears th.it John'-on spent some time with 
that gentleman at Winchester in thLs year. In a letter written by Dr Warton 
to Mr. Thomas Warton, not long afterwards (January aS, 17OO) is a para¬ 
graph which may throw some light on various pass^igcs in Dr Warton's 
edition of Pope, relative to Johnson :—“1 only dined with Johnson, who 
seemed cold and indifferent, and scarce said any thine to me. inrhaps he has 
heard what I said of bis Shakspeare, or rather was offended at what I wrote 
to him:—as he pleases.” The letter here alluded to, it is believed, h.is not 
been preserved: at least, it does not appear in the collection above rcfcrrcn 
to.—M.l 
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have made themselves publick, without making themselves known.'* 

A young student of Oxford, of the name of Barclay, wrote an 
answer to Kenrick’s review of Johnson’s Shakspeare, Johnson 
was at first angry that Kenrick’s attack should have the credit of 
an answer. But afterwards, considering the young man’s good in¬ 
tention, he kindly noticed him, and probably would have done 
more, had not the young man died. 

In his Preface to Shakspeare, Johnson treated Voltaire very 
contemptuously, observing, upon some of his remarks, “These 
are the petty cavils of petty minds.” V'oltaire, in revenge, made an 
attack upon Johnson, in one of his numerous literary sallies which 
I remember to have read; but there being no general index to his 
voluminous works, have searched in vain, and therefore cannot 
quote it. 

Voltaire was an antagonist with whom T thought Johnson should 
not disdain to contend. I pressed him to answer. He said, he per¬ 
haps might ; but he never did. 

Mr. Burney having occasion to write to Johnson for some 
receipts for subscriptions to his Shakspeare. which Johnson had 
omitted to deliver when the money v/as paid, he availed himself 
of that opportunity of thanking Johnson for the great pleasure 
which he had received from the perusal of his Preface to Shak¬ 
speare; which, although it c.xcitcd much clamour against him at 
first, is now justly ranked among the most excellent of his writings. 
To this letter Johnson returned the following answer: 

“To CH.ARr,F.s Burney, Esq. in PoL.^ND-STREET. 

“sir, 

“1 AM sorry that your kindness to me has brought upon you 
so much trouble, though you have taken care to abate that sorrow, 
by tfie pleasure which 1 receive from your approbation. I defend 
my criticism in the same manner w»th you. \Ve must confess the 
faults of our favourite, to gain credit to our praise of his excellencies. 
He that claims, either in himself or for another, the honours of 
perfection, will surely injure the reputation which he designs to 
assist. 

“Be pleased to make my compliments to your family. I am. Sir, 

“Your most obliged 

“And most humble servant, 

“Sam. Johnson." 

*Oct. i6, 1765." 

From one of his Journals I transcribed what follows: 

“At church, Oct. —65. 
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6 een and heard in that island, it proceeded thus: “I dare to call 
this a spirited tour. I dare to challenge your approbation.” 

This letter produced the following answer, which I found on my 
arrival at Paris. 

A Mr. Mr. Boswell, chez Mr. Waters, Banquier, i Paris. 

“dear sir, 

“Apor.OGiES are seldom of any use. We will delay till your 
arrival the reasons, good or bad, which have made me such a 
sparing and ungrateful correspondent. Be assured, for the present, 
that nothing has lessened either the esteem or love with which I 
dismissed you at Harwich. Both have been increased by all that I 
have been told of you by yourself or others; and when you return, 
you will return to an unaltered, and, I hope, unalterable friend. 

“All that you have to fear from me is the vexation of disappoint¬ 
ing me. No man loves to frustrate expectations which have been 
formed in his favour; and the pleasure which I promise myself 
from your journals and remarks is so great, that perhaps no degree 
of attention or discernment will be sufficient to afford it. 

“Come home, however, and take your chance. I long to see you, 
and to hear you; and hope that we shall not be so long separated 
again. Come home, and expect such welcome as is due to him, 
whom a wise and noble curiosity has led, where perhaps no native 
of this country ever was before. 

“I have no news to tell you that can deserve your notice; nor 
would I willingly lessen the pleasure that any novelty may give you 
at your return. I am afraid we shall find it difficult to keep among 
us a mind which has been so long feasted with variety. But let us 
try what esteem and kindness can effect. 

“As your father’s liberality has indulged you with so long a 
ramble, I doubt not but you will think his sickness, or even his 
desire to see you, a sufficient reason for hastening your return. The 
longer we live, ami (he more we think, the higher value we learn 
to put on the fiicmlship and tenderness of parents and of friends. 
Parents we can have but once; and he promises himself too much, 
who enters life with the expectation of finding many friends. Upon 
some motive. I hope, that you will be here soon; and am willing 
to think that it will be an inducement to your return, that it is 
sincerely desired by, dear Sir, 

“Your affectionate humble servant, 

“Sam. Johnson.” 

“Johnson’s Court, Flerl-street, 

January 14,1766.” 

I returned to London in February, and found Dr. Johnson in a 
good house in Johnson’s court, Fleet-street, in which he had accom- 
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modated Miss Williams with an apartment on the ground floor, 
while Mr. Levett occupied his post in the garret; his faithful 
Francis was still attending upon him. He received me with much 
kindness. The fragments of our first conversation, which I have 
preserved, are these: I told him that Voltaire, in a conversation with 
me, had distinguished Pope and Dryden thus:—“Pope drives a 
handsome chariot, with a couple of neat trim nags; Dryden a 
coach, and six stately horses.” Johnson. “Why, Sir, the truth is 
they both drive coaches and six; but Dryden’s hor.ses are either gal¬ 
loping or stumbling: Pope’s go at a steady even trot.” ' He said of 
Goldsmith’s “Traveller,’’ which had been published in my absence, 
“There has not been so fine a poem since Pope’s time.” 

And here it is proper to settle, with authentick precision, what 
has long floated in piiblick report, as to Johnson’s being himself 
the authour of a considerable part of that poem. Much, no doubt, 
both of the sentiments and expres.sion were derived from conversa¬ 
tion with him; and it was certainly submitted to his friendly 
revision: but in the year 1783, he at my rerjuest marked with a 
p)encil the lines which he had furnished, which are only line 42cth, 

“To slop too frarful, and too faint to no;’’ 

and the concluding ten lines, except the last couplet but one, which 
I distinguish by the Italick character: 

“How ‘■mall of all that human hearts enrlure. 

That p.irt which kin^s or law"; lan cause or cure, 

Still to ourselves in every phu e con'-ij;n’d. 

Our own felicity wc make nr find. 

With secret course, which no loud storms annoy, 

(ilicles the smooth current ol ciomi-stiik joy: 

The lilted a.rr, the ii^onizini; •chfel, 

Luke'', iron rrou w, and Damnn'^ bed of iter/. 

To men remote from power, hut r.ireli known. 

Leave reason, faith, and con'c lem e, all our own ’’ 

He added, “These are all of whit h T can be sure.” 'I'licy bear 
small proportion to the whole, which • f)n‘'ists of four hun'lred 
and thirty-eight verses. Gokbmith, in the couplet which ho in¬ 
serted, mentions Lukr a.s a per-on well known, and ■»u|)erlici.i1 
readers have passed it over cjuite smoothly; while tho'se of more 

* It i.s remarkable that Mr. flray has em-d'.-. c-cl somewhat the ».amc ima/r 
to characterise Dryden. He, indeed, furnished lus car with but two horses; 
but they are of “cthcrnal race:” 

“Behold where Dr> den's le‘5 presumptuous car. 

Wide o'er the fields of dory bear 
Two coursers of ethereal rare. 

With necks in thunder cloalh’d, and lonjr resounding pace.” 

Ode on the Progreii of Poesy 
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attention have been as much perplexed by Luke as by Lydiat, 
in “The Vanity of Human Wishes.” The truth is, that Goldsmith 
himself was in a mistake. In the Republicas Ilungarica, there is an 
account of a desperate rebellion in the year 1514, headed by two 
brothers, of the name of Zeck, George and Luke. When it was 
quelled, George, not Luke, was punished by his head being encircled 
with a red hot iron crown: “corona candcsccnte ferrea coronatur“ 
The same severity of torture was exercised on the Earl of Athol, 
one of the murderers of King James I. of Scotland.’ 

Dr. Johnson at the same time favoured me by marking the lines 
which he furnished to Goldsmith’s “Deserted Village,” which are 
only the last four: 

“That trade’s proud empire hastes to swift decay, 

As ocean sweeps the labour’d mole away: 

While self-dependent power can time defy, 

As rocks resist the billows and the sky.’’ 

Talking of education, “People have now-a-days, (said he,) got 
a strange opinion that everything should be taught by lectures. 
Now, I cannot see that lectures can do so much good as reading the 
books from which the lectures are taken. I know nothing that can 
be best taught by lectures, except where experiments are to be 
shewn. You may teach chymistry by lectures:—You might teach 
making of shoes by lectures! ” 

At night I supped with him at the Mitre Tavern, that we might 
renew our soci.d intimacy at the original place of meeting. But 
there was now a considerable difference in his way of living. Having 
had an illness, in which he was advised to leave off wine, he had, 
from that period, continued to abstain from it, and drank only 
water, or lemonade. 

I told him that a foreign friend of his, whom I had met with 
abroad, was so wretchedly perverted to infidelity, that he treatec 
the hopes of immortality with brutal levity; and s;iid, “As man 
dies like a dog, let him lie like a dog.” Johnson. “If he dies like a 
dog, let him lie like a dog.” I added, that this man said to me, “I 
hate mankind, for T think myself one of the best of them, and I 
know how bad I am.” Johnson. “Sir, he must be very singular in 
his opinion, if he thinks himself one of the best of men; for none 
of his friends think him so.”—He said, “Xo honest man could be a 
Deist; for no man could be so after a fair examination of the proofs 
of Christianity.” I named Hume. Johnson. “Xo, Sir; Hume owned 
to a clcigynian in the bishoprick of Durham, that he had never 

’ [On tlie iron crown, see Mr. Stcevens's note 7. on .\rt iv. sc. i. of Riciinko 
III. It seems to be alludetl to in Macbeth, Act iv. sc i. “Thy crown does sear, ’ 
<:c. Sec also Couch’s Camden, vol. iii. p. 396 — Blakewav .1 
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read the New Testament with attention.”—I mentioned Hume's 
notion, that all who are happy are equally hajipy; a little Miss with 
a new sown at a dancing-school ball, a General at the head of a 
\iclorious army, and an orator, after having in.ule an eloquent 
‘^Ijeech in a great assembly. Johnson. "Sir, that all who aie happy, 
are equally happy, is not true. \ peasant and a phi!(w.,pher in.ay 
be equally satisfud, but not equally happy. Happiiu^-^ um'^isls in 
the multiplicity of agreeable consciouMiess. ;\ pea>iant has not 
rapacity for having etiual hapj)iness with a phihtMtph.-i. ’ I o niem- 
l)er this very qucstioji very happily illustrated in opposition to 
Hume, by the Revereml Mr. Robeit Ihown. ;h rturht ” ' small 
drinking-glass anrl a large one. (said he.) may be erjuaily full; hut 
the large one hoMs more than the small.' ' 

Dr. John.son w.is very kind tliis ewidng and said to me. '‘^■ou 
have now lived hve-and-lwenty years, ami \ou have employed them 
well.” “Alas, Sir, (said 1.) I fear not. Do 1 know history? Do 1 
know mathematicks? Do I know lawr" JoiiNstis “\\h\. Sir, 
though you may know no science so well as to be aide to t(‘ach it. 
and no profession so well as to be able to follow it, your general 
mass of knowledge of books and men renders you very capable to 
make yourself master of any scit'nce. or fit yourself for any profes¬ 
sion.” I mentioned that a gay friend had advisc'd me against being 
a lawyer, because I should be excelled by iilodding bhHkheads. 
Johnson. ‘‘Why, Sir, in the formulary and statutory part of law, 
a plodding blockhead may excel; but in tin- ini'cniou'^ and rational 
|)art of it a plodding blockhead can never excel.” 

I talked of the mode adopted by some to rise in the world, by 
courting great men. and a<ked him whether he had ever submitted 
to it. Johnson. “Why, Sir, I never was near enough to great men, 
to court them. You may bo [)rudently attached to grevit men, and 
\et independent, ^’ou arc not to do what you think wrong; and, 

' IRishop Hall, in fli.-icu'-smc: this subject, has the ‘anir imayc “Yet «o 
(onccive of thc'c licaNcnly (Ic'.’rcc'-, tliat the i'- ;;liiriou'- So tin ihfie 

'.fssfls differ, that all are full’’ i ro.n ks, Dec. in rp (1 “Of the diffiTcnt dc- 
icrecs of heavenly Klory." 7hi< mo^t learned and ingenious writer, however 
\\.is not the fir'«t who niKire-lcfl Ihii imaee, for it i"- found aKo m an nUl book 
entitled “A Work worth the readinir,” by (.'harles (bbbon. 4 to, ic'o In thr 
fifth dialogue of thl;^ work, in whiih the que-tion deb.ited i-, “wliellirr there 
be dcprecs of clorie in heaven, or rlifferrme of iiainf^ in hell.'’ one of the 
speakers observes, that “no doubt in the world to come, (whi-re the lea*t 
pleasure is iinspc.'ikabic,) it cannot he but that he which hath bin most afflicted 
here, shall conceive and receive more cxrccilinc joy, than he whi<h hath bin 
touched with Ichsc tribulation; and yet the joye'- of heaven .trc fitlie compared 
to vessels filled with liquor, of all quantiltr'; for everie man shall have hi.* 
full measure there.’’ By “all quantities” this writer fwho seem-* to refer to a 
still more ancient authour than himself) I suppose, mean.- different c]uan- 
titles.—M.] 
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Sir, you are to calculate, and not pay too dear for what you get. 
You must not give a shilling’s worth of court for sixpence worth 
of good. But if you can get a shilling’s worth of good for sixpence 
worth of court, you are a fool if you do not pay court.” 

He said, “If convents should be allowed at all, they should only 
be retreats for persons unable to serve the publick, or who have 
served it. It is our first duty to serve society; and, after we have 
done that, we may attend wholly to the salvation of our own souls, 
A youthful passion for abstracted devotion should not be encour¬ 
aged.” 

I introduced the subject of second sight, and other mysterious 
manifestations; the fulfillment of which, I suggested, might happen 
by chance. Johnson. “Yes, Sir, but they have happened so often, 
that mankind have agreed to think them not fortuitous.” 

I talked to him a great deal of what I had seen in Corsica, and 
of my intention to publish an account of it. He encouraged me by 
saying, “You cannot go to the bottom of the subject; but all that 
you tell us will be new to us. Give us as many anecdotes as you can.” 

Our next meeting at the Mitre was on Saturday the 15 th of 
February, when I presented to him my old and most intimate 
friend, the Reverend Mr. Temple, then of Cambridge. I having 
mentioned that I had passed some time with Rousseau in his wild 
retreat, and having quoted some remark made by Mr. W ilkes, with 
whom I had spent many pleasant hours in Italy, Johnson said, (sar¬ 
castically,) “It seems. Sir, you have kept very good company 
abroad, Rousseau and Wilkes!’’ t hinking it enough to dejend one 
at a time, I said nothing as to my gay friend, but answered with a 
.smile, “My dear Sir, you don’t call Rousseau bad company. Do you 
really think him a bad man?” Johnson. “Sir, if you are talking 
jestingly of this, I don’t talk with you. If you mean to be serious, 
I think him one of the worst of men; a rascal, who ought to be 
hunted out of society, as he has been. Three or four nations have 
expelled him: and it is a shame that he is protected in this country.” 
BoswF.Lt.. “I don’t deny, Sir, but that his novel may, perhaps, do 
harm; but I cannot think his intention was bad.” Johnson. “Sir, 
that will not do. W'e cannot prove any man’s intention to be bad. 
You may shoot a man through the head, and say you intended to 
miss him; but the Judge will order you to be hanged. An alleged 
want of intention, when evil is committed, will not be allowed in 
a court of justice. Rousseau, Sir, is a very bad man. I would sooner 
sign a sentence for his transportation, than that of any felon who 
has gone from the Old Bailey these many years. Yes, I should like 
to have him work in the plantations.” Boswell. “Sir, do you think 
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him as bad a man as Voltaire?” Johnson. “Why. Sir, it is difficult 
to settle the proportion of iniquity between ihem.” 

This violence seemed very stranjje to mo, who had rend many 
of Rousseau s animated wrilings with ^^oat pleasure, and even 
edification; had been much pleased with his society, and was just 
come from the Continent, where he was very jienerally admirer!. 
Nor can I yet allow tliat he deserves the very severe censure which 
Johnson pronounced upon him. His absuKl preference of savage 
to civilised life, and other singularities, are proofs rather of a 
defect in his understanding, than of any depravity in his heart. .\nd 
notwithstanding the unfavourable opinion which many unworthy 
men have expressed of his “Profession de Foi du Vicaire Sovoyard,'' 
I cannot help admiring it as the performance of a man full of sincere 
reverential submission to Divine Mystery, though beset with jh'i- 
ple.\ing doubts; a stale of mind to be viewed with pity rather than 
with anger. 

On his favourite subject of subordination, Johieion saiil, “So far 
is it from being true that men are naturally equ.il, that no two 
people can be half an hour together, but one shall actiuire an evi¬ 
dent superiority over the other.” 

I mentioned the advice given us by philosophers, to console our¬ 
selves, when distressed or embarrassed, by thinking of thost‘ who 
are in a worse situation than ourselves. 'I his, I observed, could not 
apply to a'l, for there must be some who have nobody worse than 
they are. Johnson. "Why, to be sure. Sir, there are; but they don’t 
know it. '1 here is no being so jMxir anti so contemptible, who docs 
not think there is somebody still poorer, and still more con¬ 
temptible.” 

As my stay in I/)ndon at this time was very short, I had not 
many opportunities of being with Dr. Jtdmson; but I felt my 
veneration for him in no degree lessened, by my having seen 
multorum hominum mores et urhes. On the contrary, by having 
it in my power to compare him with many of the most celebrated 
jTcrsons of other countries, my admiration of his extraordinary 
mind was increased and confirmed. 

The roughness, indeed, which sometimes appeared in his man¬ 
ners. was more strilcing to me now, from my having been acciLS- 
tomed to the studied smooth complying habits of the (.'ontinenl; 
and I clearly recognised in him, not without re.'^pect for his honest 
conscientious zeal, the feame indignant and sarcastical mode of 
treating every attempt to unhinge or weaken good principles. 

One evening, when a young gentleman teicsed him with an ac¬ 
count of the infidelity of his servant, who, he said, would not l)C- 
lieve the scriptures, because he could not read them in the original 
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tongues, and be sure that they were not invented; “Why, foolish 
fellow, (said Johnson,) has he any better authority for almost 
everything that he believes?” Boswell. “Then the vulgar, Sir, 
never can know they are right, but must submit themselves to the 
learned.” Johnson. “To be sure, Sir. The vulgar are the children 
of the State, and must be taught like children.” Boswell. “Then, 
Sir, a poor Turk must be a Mahometan, j'ust as a poor Englishman 
must be a Christian?” Johnson. “Why, yes. Sir; and what then? 
This now is such stuff as I used to talk to my mother, when I first 
began to think myself a clever fellow; and she ought to have whipt 
me for it.” 

Another evening Dr. Goldsmith and I called on him, with the 
hope of prevailing on him to sup with us at the Mitre. We found 
him indisposed, and resolved not to go abroad. “Come then, (said 
Goldsmith,) we will not go to the Mitre to-night, since we cannot 
have the big man with us.” Johnson then called for a bottle of port, 
of which Goldsmith and I partook, while our friend, now a water- 
drinker, sat by us. Goldsmith. “I think, Mr. Johnson, you don’t 
go near the theatres now. You give yourself no more concern ab(»ut 
a new play, than if you had never had any thing to do with the 
stage.” Johnson. “Why, Sir, our tastes greatly alter. The lad does 
not care for the child’s rattle, and the old man does not care for 
the young man’s whore.” Goldsmith. “Nay, Sir; but your Muse 
was not a whore.” Johnson. “Sir, I do not think she was. But as 
we advance in the journey of life we drop some of the things which 
have pleased us; whether it be that we are fatigued and don’t 
choose to carry so many things any farther, or that we find other 
things which we like better.” Boswell. “But, Sir, why don’t you 
give us something in some other way?” Goidsmith. “Ay, Sir, we 
have a claim upon you.” Johnson. “No, Sir. 1 am not obliged to 
do any more. No man is obliged to do as much as he can do. A man 
is to have part of his life to himself. If a soldier has fought a good 
many campaigns, he is not to be blamed, if he retires to ease and 
tranquillity. A physician, who has practised long in a great city, 
may be excused, if he retires to a small town, and takes less practice. 
Now, Sir, the g«)od 1 can do by my conversation bears the same 
proportion to the good 1 can do by my writings, that the practice 
of a physician, retired to a small town, does to his practice in a 
great city.” Boswell. "But I wonder. Sir, you have not more 
pleasure in writing than in not writing.’’ 'Johnson, “Sir, you may 
wonder,” 

He talked of making verses, and observed, “The great difficulty 
is, to know when you have made good ones. When composing, I 
have generally had them in my mind, perhaps fifty at a time, walk- 
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ing up and down in my room; and then I have written them down, 
and often, from laziness, have written only half lines. I have written 
a hundred lines in a day. I remember, I wrote a hundred lines of 
•The Vanity of Human Wishes' in a day. Doctor, (turning to (rt>ld- 
smith,) I am not quite idle; I made one line t'other day; but 1 
made no more.” Goldsmith. “Let us hear it. we'll put a bad one 
to it.” Johnson. “No, Sir; I have forgot it" 

Such specimens of the easy and playful conveisation of the 
great Dr, Samuel Johnson are, I think, to be pri/.ed; as exhibiting 
the little varieties of a mind so enlarged and so powerful wlten 
objects of consequence required its exertions, and as giving us a 
minute knowledge of his character and modes of thinking. 

“To Bennet L.anoton, Ksq. .at Lanoton. near Simesby, 

Lincolnshire. 

“dear sir, 

“What your friends have done, that from your departure till 
now nothing has been heard of you, none of us arc able to inform 
the rest; but as wc arc all neglected alike, no one thinks himself 
entitled to the privilege of complaint. 

“I should have known nothing of you or of Langton, from tin 
time that dear Mi.-s Langton left us, had not I met Mr. Simpson, 
of Lincoln, one day in the street, by whom 1 was informed that 
Mr. Langton, your Mamma, and yourself, had been all ill, but that 
you were all recovered. 

“That sickness should suspend your correspondence, I did not 
wonder; but hoped that it would be renewed at your recovery. 

“Since you will not inform us where you aro, or how you live, 
I know not whether you desire to know any thing of us. However, 
I will tell you that the ct.hu subsists; but we have the loss of 
Burke’s company since he has been engaged in publick business 
in which he has gained more reputation than f>erhaps any man at 
ki.s [first] appearance ever gained before. He made two speeihes 
in the House for repealing the Stamp-act, which were [lublickly 
commended by Mr. I’itt, and have filled the town with womler. 

“Burke is a great man by nature, and is expected soon to attain 
civil greatness. I am grown greater too, for I have maintained the 
news-papers these many weeks: and what is greater still, I have 
risen every morning since New-year’s day, at about eight: when 
I was up, I have indeed done but little; yet it is no slight advance¬ 
ment to obtain for so many hours more, the consciousness of being. 

“I wish you were in my new study; I am now writing my first 
letter in it. I think it looks very pretty about me. 
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“Dyer is constant at the club; Hawkins is remiss; I am not 
over diligent. Dr. Nugent, Dr. Goldsmith, and Mr. Reynolds, are 
very constant. Mr. Lye is printing his Saxon and Golhick Diction¬ 
ary: all THE CLUB subscribes. 

“You will pay my respects to all my Lincolnshire friends, 

“I am, dear Sir, 

“Most affectionately your’s, 

“Sam. Johnson.” 


"March 9, 1766. 
"Johnson's-court, Fleet-street.” 


“To Bennet Lancton, Esq. at Langton, near Spilsby, 

Lincolnshire. 

“dear sir, 

“In supposing that I should be more than commonly affected 
by the death of I’eregrine Langton,- you were not mistaken; he was 
one of those whom I loved at once by instinct and by reason. I have 
seldom indulged more hope of any thing than of being able to im¬ 
prove our acquaintance to friendship. Many a time have I placed 
myself again at Langton, and imagined the pleasure with which I 
should walk to Partney ^ in a summer morning; but this is no longer 
possible. We must now endeavour to preserve what is left us,—his 
example of piety and (economy. I hope you make what enquiries 
you can, and write down what is told you. The little things which 
distinguish domestick characters are soon forgotten: if you delay 
to enquire, you will have no information; if you neglect to write, 
information will be vain.'* 

1 f Samuel rfyer, F.sq. a most learned and inpcnioiis Member of the Lttkrary 
Ci.UB, for whose understanding and attainments Dr. Johnson had preat re¬ 
spect. He died Sept. 14, 177.2. A more particular account of this pentlcman 
may be found in a Note on tbe Life of Drydcn, p. 186, prefixed to the edition 
of that preat writer’s Prose Works, in four volumes, 8vo. 1800: in which his 
character is vindicated, and the very unfavourable and unjust representation 
of it, given by Sir John Hawkins in his Life of Johnson, pp. 2:2-232, is 
•ninutely examined.—M.l 

2 Mr. Langton’s uncle. 

3 The place of residence of Mr. Peregrine Langton. 

♦ Mr. Langton did not disregard this counsel, but wrote the following ac- 
xiount, which he has been pleased to communicate to me; 

“The circumstances of Mr. Peregrine Langton were these. He had an an¬ 
nuity for life of tw’o hundred pounds per annum. He resided in a village in 
Lincolnshire: the rent of his house, with two or three small fields, w’as 
twenty-eight pounds; the county he lived in was not more than moderately 
cheap; his family consisted of a sister, who paid him eighteen pounds an¬ 
nually for her board, and a niece. The servants were two maids, and two 
men in livery. His common way of living, at his table, was three or four 
dishes; the appurtenances to his t.able were neat and handsome: he frequently 
mtertained company at dinner, and then his table was well served with as 
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“His art of life certainly deserves to be known and studied. He 
lived in plenty and elegance upon an income wliich to many would 
appear indigent, and to most, scanty. How he lived, therefore, every 
man has an interest in knowing. His death, I ho|M‘, wxs j)eaceful: 
it was surely happy. 

“I wish I had written sooner, lest, writing now. 1 should renew 

many dishc.s as were usual at the tables of the other urntlemen in the neiph- 
hourhood. His own appearance, as to clothes, wa< Kentcelly ne.it .ind plain 
He had alw'ays a post-chaise, and kept three horse--. 

“Such, with the resources 1 have mentioned, was his wav of hvinp, which 
he did not suffer to employ his whole income, for he had aKva\s a sum of 
money lying by him for any extraordinary cx])cnces that michl ari-^" Some 
money he put into the stocks; at his de.ith, the sum he had there amounlrd 
to one hundred and fifty pound.s. He punhased out of Iih income his hou-e 
hold-furniture and linen, of whnh latter he had a very ample store; and, as 
I an; assured by those that h.id very pood means of knowmp, not le-s 
tlian the tenth part of his income w.is set aji.trt for ch.irity: at the time of I1.- 
death, the sum of twenty-live pounds was found, with a direction to be 
employed in such uses. 

“He had laid down a plan of licinp jiroportioiicd to bis income, and did no* 
practise any extraordinary degree of parsmionv, but endeavoured that m h 
family there should be plenty without waste .As ;m insiaiue that tins was h. 
endeavour, it may be worth while to mention a method be took in rrpulatin • 
a proper allow'anee of malt liipior to be drunk m his family, tb.it there miplu 
not be a deficiency, or any intemiicrale profu-ion On a lomiilaint made th.it 
bis allowance of a hocsheail in a month, was not enoiieh for his own famil- 
he ordered the tjuantity of a bi>t;slu-»d to bi- put into liotllis, h.ul it loiki 1 
up from the servants, and di-tribiited out, eciry die, eirht <|iiarls, wliii h . 
the (|uantity each day at one ho'.'she.nl in a monlli, .m*! told Ins servan. 
that if that did not suffice, he would .illow them more; but, bv this metliod 
it appeared at once that the allow.line w.is moi h more than soffit lent for lo 
sm.all family; and this proved a cle.ir coiuiilion. tli.’.t loiiM ncjt be answeret' 
and saved all fuliirr, dispute. He was, in peneral. ver\ diliecntly .md pumlu.il'-. 
attended and obeyed by bis srr\;ints; he v.,i' ver\ coii nli-ratr .r- to tlic injuin 
tions he pave, and explained them distimlly, and. at their fir t lorninp t 
his service, steadily exacted a dose tompli.inee with them, without an 
remission; and the serx.ints finding this to be the case, sfton grew babitiial’- 
arriistomed to the prartne of their business, .md then ver\ little further atten 
tinn was necessary On extraordinary instaines of pood beh.ivio'ir, or rhligent 
service, he was not wanting in parlnukir eniourapemt iil- aiul pnsinls abo.e 
their wages, it is remarkable that he would fiermil their rcl.itioiis to visit them, 
and stay at his hoiisi- two or three days at a time 

“The wonder, willi most that he.ar an account of hi' n'conomy, will Ih*, how 
he w.is able, with such an income, to do so much, e-peci.illy when it i.s con 
sidered that lie paid for txery thing he had. He had n<i l.iinl. extejit the two 
or three small field-) which I have saitl he rented; and, in teatl of painiri- 
any thing by their produce, I have re.ison to think In* lost liv them; howev r. 
they furnished him with no further ai-ist.mre towards his hou'sekeepinp, th.*;i 
grass for his horses, (not hay, for that I knoev he bought.) and for two cow - 
Every Monday morning he .<)eltled his family accounts, and so kept iij» i 
constant attention to the confining his expen-c-s within his income; and to <1 . 
it more exactly, compared those expcnces with a computation he had mach-, 
how much that income would afford him every week and day of the year. 
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your grief; but I would not forbear saying what I have now said. 

“This loss is, I hope, the only misfortune of a family to whom 
no misfortune at all should happen, if my wishes could avert it. Let 
me know how you all go on. Has Mr. Langton got him the little 
horse that I recommended? It would do him good to ride about his 
estate in fine weather. 

“Be pleased to make my compliments to Mrs. Langton, and to 
dear Miss Langton, and Miss Di, and Miss Juliet, and to every 
body else. 

“The Club holds very well together. Monday is my night.^ I 
continue to raise tolerably well, and read more than I did. I hope 
something will yet come on it. I am. Sir, 

“Your most affectionate servant, 

“Sam. Johnson.’* 


"May lo, 1766, 

“Johnson’s-court, Fleet-street.” 


After I had been some time in Scotland, I mentioned to him in 
a letter that “On my first return to my native country, after some 
years of absence, I was told of a vast number of my acquaintance 
who were all gone to the land of forgetfulness, and I found myself 
like a man stalking over a field of battle, who every moment per¬ 
ceives some one lying dead.” I complained of irresolution, and men- 


Onc of his oeconomical practices was, as soon as any rc]>air was wanting in 
or about his house, to have it immediately performed. When he had money 
to spare, he chose to lay in a provision of linen or clothes, or any other neces¬ 
saries; as then, he said, he could afford it, which he might not be so well able 
to do when the actual want came; in consequence of which method, he had 
a considerable supply of necessary articles lying by him, beside what was in 
use. 

"But the main particular that seems to have enabled him to do so much 
with his income, was, that he paid for everything as soon as he had it, except, 
alone, what were current .accounts, such as rent for his house, and servants’ 
wages; and these he paid at the stated times with the utmost exactness. He 
gave notice to the tradesmen of the neighbouring market-towns, that they 
should no longer have his custom, if they let any of his servants have any 
thing without their paying for it. Thus he put it out of his power to commit 
those imprudences to which those are liable that defer their payments by 
using their money srnne other way than where it ought to go. .And whatever 
money he had by him, he knew that it was not demanded elsewhere, but 
that he might safely employ it as he pleased. 

"His example was confined, ^)y the sequestered place of his abode, to the 
observation of few, though his prudence and virtue would have made it 
valuable to all who could have known it.—These few particulars, which I 
knew myself, or have obtained from those who lived with him, may afford 
instruction, and be an incentive to that wise art of living, which be so success¬ 
fully practised.” 

' Of his being in the chair of The Literart Club, which at this time met 
ince a week in the evening. 
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tioned my having made a vow as a security for gocxl conduct. I 
wrote to him again without being able to move his indolence: nor 
did 1 hear from him till he had received a copy of n\y inaugural 
Exercise, or Thesis in Civil I^w, which 1 published at my admis¬ 
sion as an Advocate, as is the custom in Scotland. He then wrote 
to me as follows: 

“To Jamks Boswem,, Esq. 

‘‘DEAR SIR, 

“The reception of your Thesis put me in mind of my debt to 
you. Why did you ♦*♦•********.» i ^ill punish you for it, 
by telling you that your Latin wants correction.- In the beginning. 
Spe aftrnr, not to urge that it should be prima', is not grammatical: 
altera: should be alter!. In the next line you seem to use f’rnus abso¬ 
lutely, for what we call fawHy, that i<. for illustrious extraction, 1 
doubt without authority. Homines nullius nrifiinis, for Xullis orti 
majotihus, or, .Xullo loro nati, is. as I am afrai<l. l):uI)arous.-- Rud- 
diman is dead. 

“I have now vexed you enough, and will try to please you. Your 

• The passace omittcri .illnded to a private tran'^iutioii 

* This censure of my Latin relates to the Dedieation. whiih was as follows. 
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resolution to obey your father I sincerely approve; but do not 
accustom yourself to enchain your volatility by vows; they will 
sometime leave a thorn in your mind, which you will, perhaps, never 
be able to extract or eject. Take this warning; it is of great im¬ 
portance. 

“The study of the law is what you very justly term it, copious 
and generous; ^ and in adding your name to its professors, you have 
done exactly what I always \\ishcd, when I wished you best. I hope 
that you will continue to pursue it vigorously and constantly. You 
gain, at least, what is no small advantage, security from those 
troublesome and wearisome discontents, which are always ob¬ 
truding themselves upon a mind vacant, unemployed, and unde¬ 
termined. 

“You ought to think it no small inducement to diligence and 
perseverance, that they will please your father. VVe all live upon 
the hope of pleasing somebody, and the pleasure of pleasing ought 
to be greatest, and at last always will be greatest, when our en¬ 
deavours are exerted in consequence of our duty. 

“Life is not long, and too much of it must not pass in idle de¬ 
liberation how it shall be spent: deliberation, which those who 
begin it by prudence, and continue it with subtilty, must, after long 
expence of thought, conclude by chance. ^I’o prefer one future mode 
of life to another, upon just reasons, requires faculties which it has 
not pleased our Creator to give us. 

“If therefore the profession you have chosen has some unex¬ 
pected inconveniences, console yourself by rcHecting that no pro¬ 
fession is without them; and that all the importunities and per¬ 
plexities of business are softness and luxury, compared with the 
incessant cravings of vacancy, and the unsatisfactory e.\])cdients 
of idleness. 

'liar qua: tioslra potui te voce monere; 

Vadt‘, 

“As to your History of Corsica, you have no materials which 
others have not, or may not have. You have, somehow, or other, 
warmed your imagination. I wish there were some cure, like the 
lover’s leap, for all heads of which some single idea has obtained 
an unreasonable and irregular possession. Mind your own affairs, 
and leave the Corsicans to theirs. I am. dear Sir. 

“Your most humble servant, 

“Sam. Johnson. 

"London, Aug. 21, 1766.” 

^ This alludes to the first sentence of the Procemium of my Thesis. ‘‘Jvris- 
PRVDENTI.C studio nullum uberius, nullum generosius: in Ugibus enim agitandis, 
populorum mores, variasque jorlunac vices ex quibus leges oriunlur, contem- 
ptori, simul solemus.” 
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“To Dr. Samuel Johnson. 

“much esteemed and dear sir, 

‘‘.AuthinlPik. Nov. 6, 1764 
“I PLEAD not guilty to *********♦*’•'*’****** 

“Having thus, 1 Impc, cleared myself of the iharges brought 
against me. I presume you will not be displeased ii I escape the 
punishment which you have decreed for me unheard. If you have 
discharged the arrows of criticism against an innocent man. you 
must rejoice to find they have missed him, or have not been pointed 
so as to wound him. 

“ I'o talk no longer in allegory, T am, with all deference, going to 
offer a b-w obsrrvatituis in defence of my Latin, which you have 
found fault with. 

“You think I should have used spri primer, instead of spri altcreB. 
Spes is, indeed, often u.seil to ex[)ress something on which we have 
a future dependence, as in Virg. blclog. i. 1. M- 

• - ni(u/(> ntimqur i’rinr!In\ 

Spem oh i/i.cc in mudd rownjTrt rfliquit.’ 

and in Georg, iii. 1. 47.?- 

‘.Spcmque ^rrj^cmquf dmul,’ 

for the lambs and the slwep. ^ et it is aNo used to express any thing 
on which we have a pre'ent dependence, and is well applied to a 
man of distinguished intluence,--oui suj)|ioit. our refuge, our 
pTiTsidium, as Ilor.ice calls M.Tccna'^. So, /I'.neid xii. 1. 57' Queeii 
Amata addresses her si»u-in-law. lurnus; Spes tu nuttc uno. 
and he was then no future hope, for she adds, 

' _ , f/s imprriumqu*' I.oliiii 

Tc pn:r\’ 

which might have been '-aid of my T.ord Bute some years ago. Now 
I con'-ider the pres('nt Ivarl of Bute to be 'I',x<clsir fomiliw dc Jiut6 
spes primal’ aiul mv Lord ^lountstuart, as his eldest son. tf) Iw 
‘sprs alfrra: So in ACneid xii. 1. ihS. after having mentionefl I’ater 
il'meas, who was the prrsnit spes, the retf’niiii’ spes, as my (Jerman 
friends would say. the spr^ prima, the poet add.s, 

'Et iinl'i /Uf'iitiir, miiniKT 'prs :illrra Rom<r' 

“You think altrnr ungrammatical, and yr)U tell me it should 
have been altcri. You inu'-t recollect, that in ot<^l limes allrr WM 
declined regularly; ami when the ancient fragments preserved in 
the Juris Chilis Fontes were written, it was certainly declined in 
the way that I use it. This, I should think, may protect a lawyer 

’The pa«.itre omitted explained the transaction to which the preceding 
letter lud .itlcd- f! 
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who writes alteros in a dissertation upon part of his own science. 
But as I could hardly venture to quote fragments of old law to so 
classical a man as Mr. Johnson, I have not made an accurate search 
into these remains, to find examples of what I am able to produce 
in p)oetical composition. We find in Plaut. Rudens, act iii. scene 4, 

Warn huic altera; patria qua sit profecto ne.icio’ 

Plautus is, to be sure, an old comick writer; but in the days of 
Scipio and Lclius, we find Terent. Heautontim. act ii. scene 3. 

‘- hoc ipsa in itinrre alterx 

Dum narrat, forte audivi.’ 

“You doubt my having authority for using getiu§ absolutely, for 
what we call family, that is, for illustrious extraction. Now I take 
genus in Latin, to have much the same signification with birth in 
English; both in their primary meaning expressing simply descent, 
but both made to stand koi’ e^oxr'iv, for noble descent. Genus is 
thus used in Hor. lib. ii. Sat. v. 1 . 8. 

‘Fa Rcnus et virlus, nisi cum re, vilior alga est! 

And in lib. i. Epist. vi, 1 .37. 

'Et Rcnin ct formam Regina pecunia donatf 

.And in the celebrated contest between Ajax and Ulysses, Ovid's 
Metamorph. lib. xiii. 1 . 140. 

‘Nam Ki-'nvis el proavos, et qua non fecimus ipsi, 

F/a‘ rn nostra voco! 

'‘Homines nullius origir.is, for nulUs orti majoribus, or nullo loco 
nati, is, ‘you are afraid, barbarous.’ 

“Origo is used to signify extraction, as in Virg. Aineid i. 286, 

‘Nascflur pidehrd Trojanus oripinc Cersar.' 

and in Alneid x. 1. 618, 

‘tile tamen nostril deducit oripinc nomen’ 

and as nullus is used for obscure, is it not in the genius of the Latin 
language to write nullius originis, for obscure extraction? 

“I have defended myself as well as I could. 

“Might I venture to differ from you with regard to the utility 
of vows? I am sensible that it would be very dangerous to make vows 
rashly, and without a due con.sidciation. But I cannot help thinking 
that they may often be of great advantage to one of a variable 
judgement and irregular inclinations. I always remember a passage 
in one of your letters to our Italian friend Baretti; where talking 
of the monastick life, you say you do not wonder that serious men 
should put themselves under the protection of a religious order. 
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when they have found how unable they arc to take care of them¬ 
selves. For my own part, without affecting to be a Socrates, I am 
sure I have a more than ordinary struggle to maintain with the 
Evil Principle; and all the methods I can devise are little enough 
to keep me tolerably steady in the paths of rectitude, 

« « * 

“I am ever, with the highest veneration, 

“Your affectionate humble servant, 

“Jamks Hoswell.” 

It appears from Johnson’s diary, that he w’as this year at Mr. 
Thrale’s, from before Midsummer till after Michaelmas, and that 
he afterwards passed a month at Oxford. He had then contracted a 
great intimacy with Mr. Chambers of the University, afterwards 
Sir Robert Chambers, one of the Judges in India. 

He published nothing this year in his own name; but the noble 
dedication ♦ to the King, of Owyn’s “l.ondon and Westminster 
Improved,” was written by him; and he furnished the Preface.f and 
several of the pieces, which compose a volume of Miscellanies by 
Mrs. Anna Williams, the blind lady who had an asylum in his 
house.' Of these, there arc his “Kpitaph on Phillips;” * ’ rranslation 
of a Latin Epitaph on Sir Thomas Hanmer;”t “hriendship, an 
Ode;”* and, “The Ant,”* a paraphrase from the Proverbs, ot 
which I have a copy in his own hand-writing; and, from internal 
evidence, I ascribe to him, “'I'o Miss —- - on her giving the Au- 
thour a gold and silk net-work Purse of her own weaving;” f and 
‘•'Ihe happy Life,”t—Mnst of the pieces in this volume have evi¬ 
dently received additions from his superiour pen, particularly 
‘‘Verses to Mr. Richardson, on his Sir Charles Grandison;” "Ihe 
Excursion;” "Reflections on a Grave digging in Westminster 
Abbey.” There is in this collection a poem, "On the death of 

' [In a paper already mentioned, (Sec attic, pp. 40 and 280) the follow¬ 
ing account of this publication is given by a lady well acfju.iintrd with 
Mra. W illiams: 

"As to her poems, she many years attempted to publi-h them: the half- 
crow’ns she had got towards the publication, she confr‘.'<cd to me, went for 
necessaries, and that the greatc.-t pain she ever felt was from the appearance 
of defrauding her subscribers ‘but what can I do^ the Itortor (Johnson) 
always put me off with ‘Well, well thinlc about it,’ and (/old'-tnith says, 
'Leave it to me.' How’ceer, two of her friends, unrlcr her dirertions, made 
.A new fiubscription at a crown, the whole price of the work, and in a 
little time raised si.xty pounds. Mr? Carter was applied to by Mrs. NAil- 
Uams's desire, anrl she, with the utmost activity and kindness, procured a 
long list of names. .At length the work was published. In which is a fin* 
written but gloomy talc of Dr. Jolm-on. The money Mrs. WUuanu bad 
various uses for, and a part of it was funded.’’ 

By tbb publication Mrs. Williams got 150). Ibid.—M.l 
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Stephen Grey, the Electrician;” ♦ which, on reading it, appeared to 
me to be undoubtedly Johnson’s. I asked Mrs. Williams whether 
it was not his. “Sir, (said she, with some warmth,) I wrote that 
poem before I had the honour of Dr. Johnson’s acquaintance.” I, 
however, was so much impressed with my first notion, that I men¬ 
tioned it to Johnson, repeating, at the same time, what Mrs. Wil¬ 
liams had said. His answer was, “It is true. Sir, that she wrote it 
before she was acquainted with me; but she has not told you that 
1 wrote it all over again, except two lines.” “The Fountains,” f a 
beautiful little Fairy tale in prose, written with exquisite simplicity, 
is one of Johnson’s productions; and I cannot withhold from Mrs. 
Thrale the praise of being the authour of that admirable poem, 
“The Three Warnings.” 

He wrote this year a letter, not intended for publication, which 
has, perhaps, as strong marks of his sentiment and style as any 
of his compositions. The original is in my possession. It is addressed 
to the late Mr. Willjam Druininond, bookseller in Edinburgh, 
a gentleman of good family, but small estate, who took arms for the 
house of Stuart in ’745; and during his concealment in London 
till the act of general pardon came out, obtained the acquaintance 
of Dr. Johnson, who justly esteemed him as a very worthy man. 
It seems, some of the members of the society in Scotland for propa¬ 
gating Christian knowledge had opposed the scheme of translating 
the holy scriptures into the ICrse or Gaelick language, from political 
considerations of the disadvantage of keeping up the distinction 
between the Highlanders and the other inhabitants of North 
Britain. Dr. Johnson being informed of this, I suppose by Mr. 
Drummond, wrote with a generous indignation as follows; 

“ I'o Mr. William Drummond 

“sir, 

“1 DID not expect to hear that it could be, in an assembly con¬ 
vened for the propagation of Christian knowledge, a question 
whether any nation uninstructed in religion should receive instruc¬ 
tion; or whether that instruction should be imparted to them by 
a translation of the holy-books into their own language. If obedi¬ 
ence to the will of God be necessary to happiness, and knowledge 
of his will be necessary to obedience, 1 know not how he that with¬ 
holds this knowledge, or delays it, can be said to love his neigh¬ 
bour as himself. He, that voluntarily continues ignorance, is guilty 
of all the crimes which ignorance produces; as to him that should 
extinguish the tapers of a light-house, might justly be imputed the 
calamities of shipwrecks. Christianity is the highest perfection of 
humanity; and as no man is good but as he wishes the good of 
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Others, no man can be good in the highest degree, who wishes not 
to others the largest measures of the greatest goo<l. To omit for 
a year, or for a day, the most efficacious method of advancing Chris¬ 
tianity, in compliance with any purposes that terminate on this side 
of the grave, is a crime of which I know not that the worhl has yet 
had an example, except in the practice of the planters of AmenVa, 
a race of mortals whom, I suppose, no other man wishes tt> resemble. 

”The Papists have, indeed, denied to the laity the use of the 
bible; but this prohibition, in few jdaccs now very rigorously en¬ 
forced, is defended by arguments, whith have for their foundation 
the care of souls. To obscure, upon motives merely political, the 
light of revelation, is a practice re-ierved for the reformed; aiul, 
surely, the blac' • st midnight of popery is meridian sunshine to smh 
a reformatii>n. 1 am not very willing that any language should he 
totally extinguished. The similitude and derivation of languages 
afford the nuist indubitable proof of the tr.iduction of nations, and 
the genealogy of mankind. Ihey arid often phy^^ical certainty to 
historical evidence: and often supply the only evideiue of ancient 
migrations, and of the revolulitjns of agr*s which left no written 
monuments behind them. 

‘TOvery man's opinions, at lea''t his desires, an* a little inlluenced 
by his favourite studies. My zeal for languages may seem, perhaps, 
rather over-heated, even to tho e by whom 1 desire to be well 
esteemed. To those wlu) ha\e nothing in thi-ir thoughts hut trarle 
or policy, present power, or preH-nt money, I should not think it 
necessary to defenrl my o])inion>; hut with men of letters I would 
not unwillingly compound, by wishing the rontinu.ince of evi*ry lan¬ 
guage. however narrow in its extent, or houever incommrniious for 
tommon purposes, till it is reposited in some versitni of a known 
I'ook, that it may he ahvays hereafter examined and compared with 
aher languages, and tlun permitting its tlisuse. h'i)r this purposr* 
the translation of the bihle is mo'-t to he d sired. It is not lertain 
that the same method will not preserve the Highland language, for 
the purposes j)f learning, ami abolish it from daily use. W hen the 
Highlanders read the Bible, they will naturally wish to have it.s 
obscurities cleared, and to know the history, collateral or appendant. 
Knowledge always de.siias imrease; it is like lire, which nuisf tost 
he kindled by some external agent, hut wiiich will aflerc.ards propa¬ 
gate itself. W hen they once desire to learn, they will naturally have 
recourse to the nearest language by which that desire can he grati¬ 
fied, and one will tell another that if he would attain knowledge, he 
must learn English. 

“This speculation may, perhaps, be thought more suljtle than 
the grossness of real life will easily admit. Let it, however, he re- 
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membered, that the efficacy of ignorance has long been tried, and 
has not produced the consequence expected. Let knowledge there¬ 
fore, take its turn; and let the patrons of privation stand awhile 
aside, and admit the operation of positive principles. 

“You will be pleased, Sir, to assure the worthy man who is 
employed in the new translation,^ that he has my wishes for his 
success; and if here or at Oxford I can be of any use, that I shall 
think it more than honour to promote his undertaking. 

“I am sorry that I delayed so long to write. 

“I am, Sir, 

“Your most humble servant, 

“Sam. Johnson.” 

“Johnson’s-court, Floet-strcct. 

Aug. 13, 1766.” 

The opponents of this pious scheme being made ashamed of 
their conduct, the benevolent undertaking was allowed to go on. 

The following letters, though not written till the year after, being 
chiefly upon the subject, are here inserted. 

“To Mr. William Drummond 

“dear sir, 

“That my letter should have had such effects as you mention, 
gives me great pleasure. I hope you do not flatter me by imputing 
to me more good than I have really done. Those whom my argu¬ 
ments have persuaded to change their opinion, shew such modesty 
and candour as deserve great praise. 

“I hope the worthy translator goes diligently forward. He has 
a higher reward in prospect than any honours which this world can 
bestow. I wish I could be useful to him. 

“The publication of my letter, if it could be of use in a cause to 
which all other causes are nothing, I should not prohibit. But first 
I would have you to consider whether the publication will really 
do any good; next, whether by printing and distributing a very 

I The Rev. Mr. John Campbell, Minister of the parish of Kippen, near 
Stirling, who has lately favouri-d me with a long, intelligent, and very 
obliging letter upon this work, makes the following remark. “Dr. John¬ 
son h.is alluded to the worthy man employed in the translation of the New 
Testament. Might not this have afforded you an opportunity of paying a 
proper tribute of respect to the memory of the Rev. Mr. James Stuart, 
late Minister of Killin, distinguished by his eminent Piety, Learning, and 
Taste. The amiable simplicity of his life, his warm benevolence, his inde¬ 
fatigable and successful e.^ertions for civilising and improving the Parish 
of which he w’,as Minister for upwards of fifty years, entitle him to the 
gratitude of his country, and the veneration of all good men. It certainly 
would be a pity, if such a character should be permitted to sink into 
oblivion." 
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small number, you may not attain all that you propose; and, what 
perhaps I should have said first, whether the letter, which I do not 
now perfectly remember, be fit to be printctl. 

“If you can consult Dr. Robertson, to whom I am a little known, 
I shall be satisfied about the propriety of whatever he shall direct. 
If he thinks that it should be printed, I entreat him to ievis<' it; 
there may, perhaps, be some negligent lines written, ami whatever 
is amiss, he knows very well how to rectify.* 

“Be pleased to let me know', from time to time, how this excel¬ 
lent design goes forward. 

“Make my compliments to young Mr. Drummond, whom 1 hoi)c 
you will live to see such as you desire him. 

“I have not lately seen Mr. Elphinston, but believe him to Im* 
prosperous. I shall be glad to hoar the s;ime of you, for 1 am. Sir, 

“Your affectionate humble servant, 

“Sam. Johnson.'' 

“JohnsonVeourt, Flcrt-strrct, 

.April 21, 1767.” 


“'I'n Till' S\MK. 

“sir, 

“I RETURNED this WTok from the countiy, after an absence of 
near six months, and found your letter with many others, which 
1 should have ansv.erofl sooner, if I had sooner seen them, 

“Dr. Robertson’s o|)inif)n was surely ri^ht. Men should not be 
told of the faults which they have mended. I am gla<l the old lan¬ 
guage is taught, and the htmour of tlie translattir as a man whom 
(ioi) has distinguished by the high office of projiagating his word. 

“I must take the liberty of engaging you in an office of charily. 
Mrs. Hedy, the wife of Mr, Hedy, who had lately some office in 
your theatre, is my near relation, and now in great distress. I hey 
wrote me word of their situation some time ago, to which I returned 
them an answer which raised hopes of more than it is proper for me 
to give them. Their representation of their affairs I have discovered 
to be such as cannot be trusted; and at this distance, though their 
case requires haste, I know not how to act. She, or her daughters, 
may be heard of at Canongate Head. I must bog, Sir, that you will 
enquire after them, and let me know what is to be done. I am will 
ing to go to ten pounds, and will transmit you such a sum, if u|K) 11 
examinaUon you find it likely to be of use. If they arc in immediate 
want, advance them what you think proper. What I could do, 1 

’ This paragraph shews Johnson’s real estimation of the character anrt 
abilities of the celebrated Scottish Historian, however ligbtl>, in a moment 
of caprice, he may have spoken of his works. 
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would do for the woman, having no great reason to pay much re¬ 
gard to Heely himself.^ 

“I believe you may receive some intelligence from Mrs. Baker, 
of the theatre, whose letter I received at the same time with yours; 
and to whom, if you see her, you will make my excuse for the seem¬ 
ing neglect of answering her. 

“Whatever you advance within ten pounds shall be immediately 
returned to you, or paid as you shall order. I trust wholly to your 
judgement. 

“I am. Sir, &c. 

“Sam. Johnson.” 


“London, Johnson’s-court, Fleet- 
street, Oct. 24, 1767.” 


Mr. Cuthbert Shaw,- alike distinguished by his genius, mis¬ 
fortunes, and misconduct, published this year a poem, called “The 
Race, by Mercurius Spur, Esq.” in which he whimsically made the 
living poets of England contend for pre-eminence of fame by 
running:^ 

“Prove by their heels the prowess of the head.” 


In this i)()em there was the following portrait of Johnson; 

“Here Jolinson comes,—unblest with outward jiracc, 

His morals ."tamp'd upon lus face. 

While "troll}; conieptions stru}:Kle in his brain; 

(For even wit is biou};ht to bed with jiain ) 

To view him, porters with their loads would rest, 

And babes chu}; fri;;htened to the nurse’s breast. 

With looks convulsed ho roars in pompous strain, 

And, like an an};ry lion, shakes his mane. 

The Nine, with terrour struck, who ne’er had seen, 

Au};ht human with so terrible a mien, 

I'cbatiuK whether they should stay or run, 

Virtue steps forth and claims him for her son. 

With };entle speech she warns him now to yield, 

Nor stain his glories in the doubtful field; . 

But wrapt in conscious worth, content sit down, 

Since Fame, resolv’d his various pleas to crown, 

Thou};h forc’d his present claim to disavow, 

Had long reserv’d a chaplet for his brow. 

He bows, obeys; for time shall first expire, 

Ere Johnson stay, when Virtue bids retire.” 

1 This is the person concerninR whom Sir John Hawkins has thrown out 
very unwarrantable reflections both against Dr. Johnson and Mr. Franda 
Barber. 

*Scc an account of him in the European Magazine, Jan. 1786. 
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The Honourable Thoma? Horvcy * and his lady, having un¬ 
happily disagreed, and being about to separate, Johnson interfered 
as their friend, and wrote him a letter of expostulation, which I 
have not been able to find; but the substance of it is ascertained by 
a letter to Johnson in answer to it, which Mr. Hervey printed. The 
occasion of this corresp<mdcnce between Dr. JohiKon and Mr. Her- 
vey, was thus related to me by Mr. Ileauclerk. ‘ lorn Hervey had 
a great liking for Johnson, and in his will had left him a legacy of 
fifty pounds. One day he said to me ‘Johnsim may want this money 
now, more than afterwards. I have a mind to give it him directly. 
Will you be so good as to carry a fifty pountl note from me to him?’ 
This I positively refused to do, as he might, perhaps, ha\e knocked 
me down for insulting him, and have afterwards |nit the note in his 
pocket. But I Siiid, if Hervey would write him a letter, and enclose 
him a fifty pound note, 1 should lake care to deliver it. He accord¬ 
ingly did write him a letter, mentioning that he was only paying 
a legacy a little sooner. To his letter he added. 7 ’.S'. I am .gomg ta 
part until my wife* Johnson then wmte to him. saying nothing of 
the note, but remonstrating \\ith him against parting with his wife.” 

When I mentioned to Johnson tlie stDry, in as ilelicate terms as I 
could, he told me that the fifty pound note was given to him by 
Mr. Hervey in consideration of his having written for him a 
pamphlet against Sir C harles Hanbury Williams, who, .Mr. Heivey 
imagined, was the authour of an attack uimiii him; but that it was 
afterwards discovered to be the work of a garreteer, who wrote “ I he 
Fool:” the pamphlet therefore against .Sir Charles was not printed. 

In February, 1767, there happened one of the mo.st remarkable 
incidents of Johnson’s life, which graiifiefl his monarchic.il enthusi¬ 
asm, and which he loved to relate with all its < ircumstances, when 
requested by his friends. This was his being honoured by a private 
conversation with his Majesty, in the library at the Queen's hou.se. 
He had frequently visited those splendid rooms, anrl nolile collec¬ 
tion of books,* which he used to say was more numerous ami curious 
than he supposed any person could have made in the time which 

^ [The Honourable Thomas HiT\cy, wh<)>.e letter to Sir Thomas ILammrr 
in 1742, was much read at that time. He was the '■crond son ot John, the 
first Earl of Bristol, and one of the lirolhers of Jfilinson’s e.arly friend. 
Henry Hervey. He married in 1744, .\nne, daughter of braiKcs (.’ouiihlan. 
Esq. and died Jan. 20, 1775.—M.l 

* Dr. Johnson had the honour of contrihutinR hi« □'-‘■iMance towards the 
formation of this library; for f have rc.id a loni; letter from him to Mr. 
Barnard, giving the most masterly instrurtions r)n tlie suhiect 1 wislred 
much to have gratified my rearicrs with the penisal of his letter, and have 
reason to think that his Majesty would have Iwen graciously pleavd to 
permit its publication; but Mr. Barnard, to whom I apphed, declined it "on 
his own account.” 
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the King had employed. Mr. Barnard, the librarian, took care that 
he should have every accommodation that should contribute to his 
ease and convenience, while indulging his literary taste in that 
place: so that he had here a very agreeable resource at leisure hours. 

His Majesty having been informed of his occasional visits, w'as 
pleased to signify a desire that he should be told when Dr. Johnson 
came next to the library. Accordingly, the next time that Johnson 
did come, as soon as he was fairly engaged with a book, on which, 
ivhile he sat by the fire, he seemed quite intent, Mr. Barnard stole 
round to the apartment where the King was, and, in obedience to 
his Majesty’s commands, mentioned that Dr. Johnson was then in 
the library. His Majesty said he was at leisure, and would go to 
him: upon which Mr. Barnard took one of the candles that stood 
on the King’s table, and lighted his Majesty through a suite of 
rooms, till they came to a private door into the library, of which 
his Majesty had the key. Being entered, Mr. Barnard stepped for¬ 
ward hastily to Dr. Johnson, who was still in a profound study, and 
whispered him, “Sir, here is the King.” Johnson started up, and 
stood still. His Majesty approached him, and at once was cour¬ 
teously easy.^ 

His Majesty began by observing, that he understood he came 
sometimes to the library; and then mentioned his having heard 
that the Doctor had been lately at Oxford, asked him if he was 
not fond of going thither. To which Johnson answered, that he was 
indeed fond of going to Oxford sometimes, but was likewise glad 
to come back again. The King then asked him what they were 
doing at Oxford. Johnson answered, he could not much commend 

1 The particulars of this conversation I have been at great pains to collect 
with the utmost authenticity, from Dr. Johnson’s own detail to myself; 
from Mr. Langton who was present when he gave an account of it to 
Dr. Joseph Warton, and several other friends at Sir Joshua Reynolds’s; 
from Mr. Barnard; from the copy of a letter written by the late Mr. 
Strahan the printer, to Bishop Warburton; and from a minute, the original 
of which is among the papers of the late Sir James Caldwell, and a copy 
of which was most obligingly obtained for me from his son Sir John Cald¬ 
well, by Sir Francis Lumm. To all these gentlemen I beg leave to make 
my grateful acknowledgements, and particularly to Sir Francis Lumm, 
who was pleased to take a great deal of trouble, and even had the minute 
laid before the King by Lord Caermarthen, now Duke of Leeds, then 
one of his Majesty's Principal Secretaries of State, who announced to Sir 
Francis the Royal pleasure concerning it by a letter, in these words: “I 
have the King’s commands to assure you, Sir, how sensible his Majesty is 
of your attention in communicating the minute of the conversation pre¬ 
vious to its publication. As there appears no objection to your complying 
with Mr. Boswell’s wishes on the subject, you are at full liberty to deliver 
it to that gentleman, to make such use of in his Life of Dr. Johnson, as 
he may think proper." 
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their diligence, but that in some respects they were mended, for 
they had put their press under better regulations, and were at that 
time printing Polybius. He was then asked wliether there were 
better libraries at Oxford or Cambridge, He answered, he believed 
the Bodleian was larger than any they had at Cambridge; at the 
same time adding, “1 hope, whether we have m<ue books or not 
than they have at Cambridge, we shall make as goml use of them 
as they do.” Being asked whether All-Souls or Christ-Church library 
was the largest, he answered, “.Ml-Souls library is the largest we 
have, except the Bodleian.” “Ay, (said the King,) that is the pub- 
lick library.” 

His Majesty enquired if he was then writing any thing. He an¬ 
swered, he was not, for he had pretty well told the worlil what he 
knew, and must now read to acquire more knowledge. 'I'he King, as 
it should seem with a view to urge him to rely on his own stores as 
an original writer, and to continue his labours, then said, “I do not 
think you borrow much from any body.” Johnson said, he thought 
he had already done his part as a writer. “I should have thought so 
too, (said the King,) if you had not written so well.”—Johnson 
observed to me, upon this, that “No man could have paid a hand¬ 
somer compliment; and it was ftt fora King to pay. It was decisive." 
When asked by another friend, at Sir Joshua Reynolds’s, whether 
he made any reply to this high compliment, he answered, “No, Sir. 
When the King had said it, it was to be so. It was not for me to 
bandy civilities with my Sovereign.” I’crhaps no man who had spent 
his whole life in courts could have shewm a more nice and dignified 
sense of true politeness than Johnson did in this instance. 

His Majesty having observed to him that he supposed he must 
have read a great deal; Johnson answered, that he thought more 
than he read; that he had read a great deal in the early part of his 
life, but having fallen into ill health, he had not been able to read 
much, compared with others: for instance, he said he had not read 
much, compared with Dr. Warburton. Upon which the King said, 
that he heard Dr. Warburton was a man of such general knowledge, 
that you could scarce talk with him on any subject on v hicli^ he 
w'as not qualified to speak; and that his learning res'*mbled (^ar- 
rick’s acting, in its universality.’ His Majesty then l.alked of the 
controversy between Warburton and Ixiwth, whif li b^* seemed to 
have read, and asked Johnson what he tlioughf of it. Johnson 

’The Reverend Mr. Str.ih.in clearly rc'olV.*.; Imvn? l>ecn told by 
Johnson, that the King ob.vrvcd that Pope ma'lc Wa-l tirtrn a H'Miom 
•True, Sir, (said Johnson,) but Warburton did mrrr f-r Porxr; ho 
him a Christian”: alluding, no doubt, to hiS incenious comments on the 
''Eaay on Mas.” 
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inswered, “Warburton has most general, most scholastic learning; 
Lowth is the more correct scholar. I do not know which of them 
calls names best.” The King was pleased to say he was of the same 
opinion; adding, “You do not think, then, Dr. Johnson, that there 
was much argument in the case.” Johnson said, he did not think there 
was. “Why truly, (said the King,) when once it comes to calling 
names, argument is pretty well at an end.” 

His Majesty then asked him what he thought of Lord Lyttelton’s 
history, which was then just published. Johnson said, he thought 
his style pretty good, but that he had blamed Henry the Second 
rather too much. “VVhy, (said the King), they seldom do these 
things by halves.” “No, Sir, (answered Johnson), not to Kings.” 
But fearing to be misunderstoo<l, he proceeded to e.xplain himself; 
and immediately subjoined, “That for those who spoke worse of 
Kings than they deserved, he could find no excuse; but that he 
could more easily conceive how some might speak better of them 
than they deserved, without any ill intention; for, as Kings had 
much in their power to give, those who were favoured by them 
would frequently, from gratitude, exaggerate their praises: and 
as this proceeded from a good motive, it was certainly excusable, 
as far as errour could be excusable.” 

The King then asked him what he thought of Dr. Hill. Johnson 
answered, that he was an ingenious man, but had no veracity; and 
immediately mentioned, as an instance of it, an assertion of that 
writer, that he had seen objects magnified to a much greater degree 
by using three or four microscopes at a time than by using one. 
“Now, (added Johnson,) every one acquainted with microscopes 
knows, that the more of them he looks through, the less the object 
will appear.” “Why, (replied the King.) this is not only telling an 
untruth, but telling it clumsily; for, if that be the case, every one 
who can look through a microst:ope will be able to detect him.” 

“I now, (said Johnson to his friends, when relating what had 
passed,) began to consider that I was deprecating this man in the 
estimation of his Sovereign, and thought it was time for me to 
say something that might be more favourable.” He added, therefore, 
that Dr. Hill was. notwithstanding, a very curious observer; and 
if he would have been contented to tell the world no more than he 
knew, he might have been a very considerable man. and needed not 
to have recourse to such mean expedients to raise his reputation. 

The King then talked of literary journals, mentioned particu¬ 
larly the Journal dcs Savans, and asked Johnson if it was well done. 
Johnson said, it was formerly very well done, and gave some account 
of the persons who began it, and carried it on for some years: enlarg¬ 
ing at the same time, on the nature and use of such works. The King 
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asked him if it was well done now. Johnson answered, he had no 
reason to think that it was. The Kint; then asked him if there 
were any other literary journals published in this kingdom, except 
the Monthly and Critical Reviews; and on being answered there 
was no other, his Majesty asked which of them was the best : John¬ 
son answered, that the Slonthly Review was done with most c.are. 
the Critical upon the best principles; adding that the authours of 
the Monthly Review were enemies to the ('hurch. This the King 
said he was sorry to hear. 

The conversation next turned on the Philosophical Transactions, 
when Johnson observed that they had now a belter method of 
arranging their materials than formerly. "Ay, (said the Kingl. 
they are obliged to Dr. Johnson for that; " for his Majesty had h-’ard 
and remembered the circumstance, which Johnson hims<‘lf had 

^^^'HisMajesty expressed a desire to have the literary biography of 
this country ably executed, and proposed to Dr, johnsent to under¬ 
take it. Johnson signified his re.adiness to comply with his Majesty s 


wishes. 

During the whole of this interview, Johnson talked to his Majesty 
with proloimd respect, but still in his firm manly manner, with 
a sonorous voice, and never in that subdued lone whii h is t om- 
moiily used at tlie levee and in the drawing room. After the King 
withdrew, Johnson shewed himself highly pleased with his Maje'-ty’s 
conversation, and grat ious behaviour. He said to Mr. liarnard, !sir, 
they may talk of the King as they will; but he is the finest gentle¬ 
man I have ever seen." And he afterwards observed to Mr. I.aiigton, 
"Sir, his manners are those of as fine a gentleman as we may supiioM* 
Lewis the Fourteenth or ( harles the Second. ... 

At .Sir Joshua Reynolds’s, where a cirde of Johnsons friends 
was collected round him to hear his account of this memorable con- 
versiition. Dr. Jo.-eph Warton. in his frank and lively manner, was 
very active in pressing him to menti<in the particulars, "('onie now. 
Sir, this is an interesting matter; do favour us with it. John-on, 

with great good humour, complied. 

He told them. “I found his .Majesty wi-hed I should talk and 1 
made it my business to talk. I fiiul it »! >es a man good to be talked 
to by his sovereign. In the first iilace, a man cannot be in a pas¬ 
sion—.” Here some que-iion interrupted him, "'hifh is to !)• 
regretted, as he certainly would have [lointed out and illustrated 
many circumstances of advantage, from being in a .situation, where 
the powers of the mind are at once excited to vigorous exertion, 

and tempered by reverential awe. 

During all the time in which Dr. Johnson was employed m relat- 
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!ng to the circle at Sir Joshua Reynolds’s the particulars of what 
passed between the King and him, Dr. Goldsmith remained un¬ 
moved upon a sopha at some distance, aK^ecting not to join in the 
least in the eager curiosity of the company. He assigned as a reason 
for his gloom and seeming inattention, that he apprehended John¬ 
son had relinquished his purpose of furnishing him with a Prologue 
to his play, with the hopes of which he had been flattered; but it 
was strongly suspected that he was fretting with chagrin and envy 
at the singular honour Dr. Johnson had lately enjoyed. At length, 
the frankness, and simplicity of his natural character prevailed. He 
sprung from the sopha, advanced to Johnson, and in a kind of flut¬ 
ter, from imagining himself in the situation which he had just been 
hearing described, exclaimed, “Well, you acquitted yourself in this 
conversation better than I should have done; for I should have 
bowed and stammered through the whole of it.” 

1 received no letter from Johnson this year; nor have I discovered 
any of the correspondence * he had, except the two letters to Mr. 
Drummond, which have been inserted, for the sake of connection, 
with that to the same gentleman is 1766. His diary affords no light 
as to his employment at this time. He passed three months at Lich¬ 
field: = and I cannot omit an affecting and solemn scene there, as 
related by himself: 

“Sunday, Oct. 18, 1767. Yesterday, Oct. 17, at about ten in the 
morning, I took my leave for ever of my dear old friends, Catharine 
Chambers, who came to live with my mother about 1724, and has 
been but little parted from us since. She buried my father, my 
brother, and my mother. She is now fifty-eight years old. 

“I desired nil to withdraw, then told her that we were to 
p:irt for ever; that as Christians, we should part with prayer; and 
that I would, if she was willing, say a short prayer beside her. She 
exprcs.scd great desire to hear me; and held up her poor hands as she 
lay in bed, with great fervour, while I prayed, kneeling by her, 
nearly in the following words: 

“Almighty and most merciful Father, whose loving kindness 
is over all thy works, behold, visit, and relieve this thy servant, 
who is grieved with sickness. Grant that the sense of her weakness 

i It is proper here to mention, that when I speak of his correspondence, 
I consider it independent of the voluminous collection of letters which, in 
the course of many years, he wrote to Mrs. Thrale, which forms a separate 
part of his works; and as a proof of the hifch estimation set on any thing 
which came from his pen, was sold by that lady for the sum of five 
nundred pounds. 

» fin his letter to Mr. Drummond dated Oct. 24, 1767, he mentions that 
he had arrived in London, after an absence of nearly six months, in the 
country. Probably part of that time was spent at Oxford.—M.] 
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may add strength to her faith, and seriousness to her repentance. 
And grant that by the help of thy Holy .Spirit, after the |)ains and 
labours of this short life, we ni.iy all obtain everlasting happiness, 
through Jesus Christ our Lord, for whose sake hear our prayers. 
Amen. Our Father, &c. 

“I then kissed her. She told me, that to part was the greatest 
pain that she had ever felt, and that she hoped we should meet again 
in a better place. I expressed, with swelled eyes, and great emotion 
of tenderness, the same hopes. We kissed and parted. 1 humbly ho|)c 
to meet again, and to part no more." ' 

By those who have been taught to look upon Johnson as a man 
of a harsh and stern character, let this tender and affectionate scene 
be candidly read; and let them then judge whether more warmth 
of heart, and grateful kindness, is often found in human nature. 

We have the following notice in his devotional record: 

“August 2, 1767 .1 have been disturbed and unsettled for a long 
time, and have been without resolution to apjily to study or to 
business, being hindered by sud«lcn snatches." - 

He, however, furnished Mr. .Adams with a dedication * ir) the 
King of that ingenious gentleman’s “Treatise on the (Ilobes," con¬ 
ceived and expressed in such a manner as could not fail to be very 
grateful to a Monarch, distinguisherl for his love of the sciences. 

This year was published a ridicule of his style, under the title 
of “Lexiphanes.” Sir John Hawkins ascribes it to Dr. Kenrick; but 
its authour was one Campbell, a Scotch purser in the navy. The 
ridicule con.'^isted in applying Johnson’s “words of large meaning," 
to insignificant matters, as if one should put the armour of (loli.ith 
upon a dwarf. The contra.st might be laughable; but the ilignity 
of the armour must remain the same in all considerable minds. I'his 
malicious drollery, therefore, it may easily be supposed, could do 
no harm to its illustrious object. 

“To Bkn'nkt L.ancton, Esq. at Mr. Kothwei.l’s, 

I’eri u.mer, i.n Xi.w Bond-street, London. 

“dear sir. 

“That you have been all summer in London is one more 
reason for which I regret my long stay in the country, f hope that 
you will not leave the town before my return. We have here only 
the chance of vacancies, in the passing carriages, and I have be¬ 
spoken one that may, if it happens, bring me to town on the four¬ 
teenth of this month: but this is not certain. 

* Prayers and Meditations pp. 77 and 7*. 

*Ibid., p. 7J 
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*‘It will be a favour if you communicate this to Mrs. Williams: 
I long to see all my friends. 

“I am, dear Sir, 

“Your most humble servant, 

“Sam. Johnson.” 

“Lichfield, Oct. 19, 1767.” 

It appears from his notes of the state of his mind,’ that he suffered 
great perturbation and distraction in 1768. Nothing of his writings 
was given to the publick this year, except the Prologue * to his 
friend Goldsmith’s comedy of “The Good-natured Man.” The first 
lines of this Prologue are strongly characteristical of the dismal 
gloom of his mind; which in his case, as in the case of all who are 
distressed with the same malady of imagination, transfers to others 
its own feelings. Who could suppose it was to introduce a comedy, 
when Mr. Bensley solemnly began, 

“Press’d with the load of life, the weary mind 
Surveys the general toil of human kind." 

But this dark ground might make Goldsmith’s humour shine the 
more.® 

In the spring of this year, having published my “.Account of 
Corsica, with the Journal of a Tour to that Island,” I returned to 
London, very desirous to see Dr. Johnson, and hear him upon the 
subject, I found he was at Oxford, with his friend Mr. ('hamlxjrs, 
who was now Vinerian Professor, and lived in New Inn Hall. Hav¬ 
ing had no letter from him since that in which he criticised the 
Latinity of my Thesis, and having been told by somebody that he 
was offended at my having put into my book an extract of his 
letter to me at Paris, 1 was impatient to be with him. and therefore 
followed him to Oxford, where 1 was entertained by Mr. (?hambers, 
with a civility which I shall ever gratefully remember. I found that 
Ur, Johnson had sent a letter to me to Scotland, and that I had 

> Pniycrs and Meditations, p. 81. 

* [In this prologue, as Mr. John Taylor informs me, after the fourth 
line—“And social sorrow loses half its pain," the following couplet was 
inserted: 

‘‘Amidst the toils of this returning year 
When senators and nobles learn to fear; 

Our little bard without complaint may share 
The bustling season’s epidcmick care:" 

So the Prologue appeared in “the Publick Advertiser,” (the theatrical 
gazette of that day) soon after the first representation of this comedy in 
170s.—Goldsmith probably thought that the lines printed in Italick char¬ 
acters, which, however, seem necessary, or at least improve the sense, 
might give offence, and therefore prevailed on Johnson to omit them. Thf 
epithet little, which perhaps the authour thought might diminish his dignity, 
was also changed to anxious. —M.] 
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nothing to complain of but his being more indifferent to my anxiety 
than I wished him to be. Instead of giving, with the circumstances 
of time and place, such fragments of his conversation as I preserved 
during this visit to Oxford, I shall throw them together in con¬ 
tinuation. 

I asked him whether, as a moralist, he did not think that the 
practice of the law, in some degree, hurt the nice feeling of honesty. 
Johnson. “Why no. Sir, if you act properly. You are not to deceive 
your clients with false representations of your oinnion; you are 
not to tell lies to a judge.” Boswkll. “But what do you think of 
supporting a cause which you know to be bad?” Johnson. “Sir, 
you do not know it to be good or bad till the judge determines it. 
I have said that you are to state facts fairly; so that your thinking, 
or what you call knowing, a cause to be bad, must be from reason¬ 
ing, must be from your supposing your arguments to be weak and 
inconclusive. But, Sir, that is not enough. An argument which does 
not convince yourself, may convince the Judge to whom you urge 
it; and if it does convince him, why, then. Sir, you are wrong, and 
he is right. It is his business to judge; and you are not to be con¬ 
fident in your own opinion that a cause is b;id, but to say all you 
can for your client, and then hear the judge’s oiiinion.” Boswki.i,, 
“But, Sir, does not affecting a warmth when you have no warmth, 
and appearing to be clearly of one opinion, when you are in re,'ility 
of another opinion, does not such dissimulation impair one's 
honesty? Is there not some danger that a lawyer may put on the 
same mask in common life, in the intercourse with his friends?” 
Johnson. “Why no, Sir. Kvery body knows ytiu are paid for affect¬ 
ing warmth for your client; and it is, therefore, pro|)crly no dis¬ 
simulation: the moment you come from the bar you resume your 
usual behaviour. Sir, a man will no more carry the artifice of the 
bar into the common intercourse of society, than a man who is paid 
for tumbling upon his hands will continue to tumble upon his h.'inds 
when he should walk on his feet.’’ ' 

Talking of some of the modern plays, he s;iid, “False Delicacy” 
was totally void of character. He praised Goldsmith’s “(IcKid- 
natured Man:” said, it was the best comedy, that had appeared 
since “The Provoked Husljand,’’ and that there had not been of 
late any such character exhibited on the stage as that of Croaker. 
I observed it was the Suspirius of his Rambler. He said. Goldsmith 
had owned he had borrowed it from thence. “Sir, (continued he) 
there is all the difference in the world between ciiaracters of nature 
and characters of manners; and there is the difference between the 

» fSee “The Journal of a Tour to the Hebrides,” Aug. 15, where Johnson 
has supported the same argument.— J. Boswell.] 
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characters of Fielding and those of Richardson. Characters oi man¬ 
ners are very entertaining; but they are to be understood, by a 
more superficial observer, than characters of nature, where a man 
must dive into the recesses of the human heart.” 

It always appeared to me that he estimated the compositions of 
Richardson too highly, and that he had an unreasonable prejudice 
against B'ielding. In comparing those two writers, he used this 
expression: “that there was as great a difference between them, as 
between a man who knew how a watch was made, and a man who 
could tell the hour by looking on the dial-plate.” This was a short 
and figurative state of his distinction between drawing characters 
of nature and characters only of manners. But I cannot help being 
of opinion, that the neat watches of Fielding are as well constructed 
as the large clocks of Richardson, and that his dial-plates are 
brighter. Fielding’s characters, though they do not expand them¬ 
selves so widely in dissertation, are as just pictures of human nature, 
'ind I will venture to say, have more striking features, and nicer 
touches of the pencil; and though Johnson used to quote with 
approbation a saying of Richanlson’s, “that the virtues of Field¬ 
ing’s heroes were the vices of a truly good man,” I will venture to 
add, that the moral tendency of Fielding's writings, though it does 
not encourage a strained and rarely possible virtue, is ever favour¬ 
able to honour and honesty, and cherishes the benevolent and 
generous affections. Me who is as good as Fielding would make him, 
is an amiable member of society, and may be led on by more regu¬ 
lated instructors, to a higher state of ethical perfection. 

Johnson proceeded: “Even Sir Francis Wronghead is a character 
of manners, though drawn with great humour.” He then repeated, 
very happily, all Sir F'rancis’s credulous account to Manly of his 
being with “the great man,” and securing a place. T asked him, if 
“The Suspicious Husband” did not furnish a well-drawn character, 
that of Ranger. Johnson: “Xo, Sir ; Ranger is just a rake, a mere 
rake, and a lively young fellow, but no character 

The great Douglas Cause was at this time a very general subject 
of discussion. I found he had not studied it with much attention, 
but had only heard parts of it occasionally. He, however, talked of 
it, and said, “I am of opinion that positive proof of fraud should 
not be required of the plaintiff, but that the Judges should decide 
according as probability shall appear to preponderate, granting to 
the defendant the presumption of filiation to be strong in his 
favour. And I think too. that a good deal of weight should be al¬ 
lowed to the dying declarations, because they were spontaneous. 
There is a great difference between what is said without our being 
urged to it, and what is said from a kind of compulsion. If I praise 
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a man’s book without being asked my opinion of it. that is honest 
praise, to which one i^y trust. But if an author asks me if I like 
his book, and I give him something like praise, it must not be taken 
as my real opinion.” 

“I have not been troubled for a long time with authours desiring 
my opinion of their works. I used once to be sadly plagued with a 
man who wrote verses, but who literally had no other notion of a 
verse, but that it consisted of ten syllables. Lay your knife and yout 
fork, across your plate, was to him a verse: 

Lay your knife and your fork, across your plate. 

.As he wrote a great number of verses, he sometimes by chance 
made good ones, though he did not know it." 

He renewed his promise of coming to Scotland, and going with 
me to the Hebrides, but said he would now content himself with 
seeing one or two of the most curious of them. He said “M.acaulay, 
who writes the account of St. Kilda, set out with a prejudice against 
prejudice, and wanted to be a smart modern thinker; and yet affirms 
for a truth, that when a ship arrives there all the inhabitants are 
seized with a cold.” 

Dr. John Campbell, the celebrated writer, took a great deal of 
pains to ascertain this fact, and attempted to account for it on 
physical principles, from the effect of effluvia from human bodies. 
Johnson, at another time, praised Macaulay for his “magnanimity,'* 
in asset ting this wonderful story, liecause it was well attested. A 
lady/if Norfolk, by a letter to my friend Dr. Burney, has favoured 
me with the following solution: ‘‘Now for the explication of this 
seeming mystery, which is so very obvious as, for that rea.son, to 
have escaped the penetration of Dr. Johnson and his friend, as well 
as that of the authour. Reading the book with my ingenious friend, 
the late Reverend Mr. Christian of Docking—after ruminating a 
little, ‘The cause, (says he,) is a natural one. The situation of .St. 
Kilda renders a North-East Wind indispensably necessary before 
a stranger can land. The wind, not the stranger, occasions an 
epidemirk cold: If I am not mistaken, Mr. .Macaulay is dead; if 
living, this solution might please him, as I hope it will Mr. Boswell, 
in return for the many agreeable hours his works have afforded us.' ” 

Johnson expatiated on the advantages of Oxford for learning. 
“There is here. Sir, (said he), such a progressive emulation. The 
students are anxious to appear well to their tutors; the tutors are 
anxious to have their pupils appear well in the college; the colleges 
are anxious to have their students apf)ear well in the University; 
and there are excellent rules of discipline in every college. That the 
lules are sometimes ill observed, may be true; but is nothing against 
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the system. The members of an University may, for a season, be 
unmindful of their duty. I am arguing for the excellency of the 
institution.” 

Of Guthrie, he said, “Sir, he is a man of parts. He has no great 
regular fund of knowledge; but by reading so long, and writing 
so long, he no doubt has picked up a good deal.” 

He said he had lately been a long while at Lichfield, but had 
grown very weary before he left it. Boswell. “I wonder at that, 
Sir; it is your native place.” Johnson. “Why so is Scotland your 
native place.” 

His prejudice against Scotland appeared remarkably strong at 
this time. When I talked of our advancement in literature, “Sir, 
(said he,) you have learnt a little from us, and you think yourselves 
very great men. Hume would never have written Hi'^tory, had not 
Voltaire written it before him. He is an echo of Voltaire.” Boswell. 
“But, Sir, we have Lord Karnes.” Johnson. “You ha~'p Lord 
Karnes. Keep him; ha. ha, ha! We don’t envy you him. Do you 
ever see Dr. Robertson?” Boswell. “Yes, Sir.” Johnson. “Does 
the dog talk of me?” Boswell. “Indeed, Sir, he does, and loves 
you.” Thinking that I now had him in a corner, and being solicitous 
for the literary fame of my country, I pressed him for his opinion 
on the merit of Dr. Robertson’s History of Scotland. But, to my 
surprize, he escaped.—“Sir, I love Robertson, and I won’t talk of 
his book.” 

It is but justice both to him and Dr. Robertson to adfi, that 
though he indulged himself in this sjilly of wit, he had too good 
taste not to be fully sensible of the merits of that admirable work. 

An essay, written by Mr. Deane, a Divine of the Church of Faig- 
land, maintaining the future life of brutes, by an explication of 
certain parts of the scriptures, was mentioned, and the doctrine 
in.sisted on by a gentleman who seemed fond of curious speculation. 
Johnson, who did not like to hear of any thing concerning a future 
state which w'as not authorii'.ed by the regular canons of orthodoxy, 
discouraged this talk; and being offended at its continuation, he 
watched an opportunity to give the gentleman a blow of reprehen¬ 
sion. So, when the {>oor speculatist, with a serious metaphysical 
pensive face, addressed him, “But really. Sir, when we see a very 
sensible dog, we don’t know what to think of him,” Johnson, rolling 
with joy at the thought which beamed in his eye, turned quickly 
round, and replied, “True, Sir: and when we see a very foolish 
fellow, we don’t know what to think of Aiw.” He then rose up, 
strided to the Are, and stood for some time laughing and exulting. 

I told him that I had several times when in Italy, seen the e.xperi- 
ment of placing a scorpion within a'circle of burning coals; that 
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it ran round and round in extreme pain; and finding no way to 
escape, retired to the centre, and like a true Stoick philosopher, 
darted its sting into its head, and thus at once, freed itself from its 
woes. '*Th's must end ’em” I said, this was a curious fact, as it 
shewed deliberate suicide in a reptile. Johnson would not admit the 
fact. He said, Maupertuis * was of opinion that it does not kill 
itself, but dies of the heat, that it gets to the centre of the circle, as 
the coolest place; that its turning its tail in upon its he.id is merely 
a convulsion, and that it does not sting itself. He said he would 
be satisfied if the great anatomist Morgagni, after dissecting a 
scorpion on which the experiment had been tried, should certify 
that its sting had penetrated into its head. 

He seemed pleased to talk of natural philosophy. “'I'hat wood¬ 
cocks, (said he,) fly over the northern countries, is proved, because 
they have been observed at sea. Swallows certainly sleep all the 
winter. A number of them conglobulate together, by Hying round 
and round, and then all in a heap throw themselves under water, and 
lye in the bed of a river.” lie told us, one of his first essays was a 
Latin poem upon the glow-worm. I am sorry I did not ask where it 
was to be found. 

Talking of the Russians and the Chinese, he advised me to read 
Bell’s Travels. I asked him whether I should read Du Halde’s Ac¬ 
count of China. “Why yes, (said he) as one reads such a book; 
that is to say, consult it.” 

He talked of the heinousness of the crime of adultery, by which 
the peace of families was destroyed. He .said, “Confusion of progeny 
constitutes the essence of the crime; and therefore a woman who 
breaks her marriage vows is much more criminal than a man who 
does it. A man, to be sure, is criminal in the sight of Goo; but he 
does not do his wife a very material injury, if he does not insult her; 
if, for instance, from mere wantonness of appetite, he steals privately 

* I should think it impossible not to wonder .at the variety of Johnson’s 
reading, however desultory it miftht ha\e Ihtii. Who could have imaKined 
that the Hiizh Church of England-man would be so prompt in quoting 
Maupertuis, who, I am .sorry to think, stands in the li't of those unfor¬ 
tunate mistaken men, who call themselves espti's forts I have, however, 
a high respect for that Philosopher whom the Great Frederick of Prussia 
loved and honoured, and addressed pathetically in one of his Poems, 

“.Maupertuis rher Maupertuis 
Que notre vie est peu de chose." 

There was in Maupertuis a vigour and yet i tenderness of sentiment, 
united with strong intellectual powers, and uncommon ardour of soul. 
Would he had been a Christian I I cannot help earnestly venturing to hope 
that he is one now. 

[Maupertuis died in 1759 at the age of 62. in the arms of the Bcmoullia. 
tris Ckrttiennement. —Bt'«NXY.) 
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to her chambermaid. Sir, a wife ought not greatly to resent this. 1 
would not receive home a daughter who had run away from her 
husband on that account. A wife should study to reclaim her hus¬ 
band by more attention to please him. Sir, a man will not, once in 
a hundred instances, leave his wife and go to a harlot, if his wife 
has not been negligent of pleasing.” 

Here he di.scovered that acute di.scrimination, that solid judge¬ 
ment, and that knowledge of human nature, for which ha was upon 
all occasions remarkable. 'Faking care to keep in \ie\v the moral 
and religious duty, as understood in our nation, ha shewed clearly 
from reason and gond sense, the greater degree of ciilpabi’ity in 
the one sex deviating from it than the other; and, at the same time, 
inculcated a very useful lesson as to the way to keep him. 

I asked him if it was not hard that one deviation from chastity 
should so absolutely ruin a young woman. Johnson. “Why no, 
.Sir; it is the great principle which she is taught. When she has 
given up that principle, she has given up every notion of female 
honour and virtue, which are all included in ch.astity.” 

A gentleman talked to him of a lady whom he greatly admired 
and wished to marry, but was afraid of her superiority of talents. 
“Sir, (said he,) you need not be afraid; marry her. Before a year 
goes about, you'll find that reason much weaker, and that wit not 
so bright.” Yet the gentleman may be justified in his apprehension 
by one of Dr. Johnson’s admirable sentcnce.s in his life of Waller: 
"He doubtless praised many whom he would have b^en afraid to 
marry; and, perhaps, married one whom he would have been 
ashamed to praise. Many qualities contribute to domestick happi¬ 
ness, upon which poetry has no colours to bestow: and many airs 
and sallies may delight imagination, which he who flatters them 
never can approve.” 

He praised Signor Rarctti. "His account of Italy is a very enter¬ 
taining book; and. Sir, I know no man who carries his head higher 
in conversation than Baretti. There are strong powers in his mind. 
He has not, indeed, many hooks; but with what hooks he has, he 
grapples very forcibly.” 

At this time I observed upion the dial-plate of his watch a short 
Greek inscription, taken from the New Testament, Ni>^ yao 
eQXeiai, being the first words of our Saviour’s solemn admonition 
to the improvement of that time which is allowed us to prepare for 
eternity; "the night cometh when no man can work.” H’ sometime 
afterwards laid aside this dial-plate; and when 1 asked him the 
reason, he said, "It might do very well upon a clock which a man 
keeps in his closet; but to have it upon his watch which he carries 
about with him, and which is often looked at by others, might be 
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censured as ostentatious.” Mr. Steevens is now possessed of the 
dial-plate inscribed as above. 

He remained at Oxford a considerable time: I was obliged to go 
to London, where I received his letter, which had been returned 
from Scotland. 

“To James Bosweli., Esq. 

“my dear BOSWELL, 

“I HAVE omitted a long time to write to you, without knowing 
very well why. I could now tell why I should not write; for who 
would write to men who publish the letters of their friends, without 
their leave? Yet I write to you in spite of my caution, to tell you 
that I shall be glad to see you, and that I wish you would empty 
your head of Corsica, which I think has fdled it rather too long. 
But, at all events, I shall be glad, very glad to see you. 

“I am. Sir, 

“Yours affectionately, 

“Oxford, March 23, 1768.” “Sam. Johnson.” 

I answered thus: 

“To Mr. Samuel Johnson. 

“London, 26th April, 1768. 

“my dear sir, 

“I HAVE received your last letter, which, though very short, 
and by no means complimentary, yet gave me real pleasure, because 
it contains these words, ‘I shall be glad, very glad to see you.’- - 
Surely you have no reason to complain of my publishing a single 
paragraph of one of your letters; the temptation to it was so strong. 
.■\n irrevocable grant of your friendship, and your dignifying my 
desire of visiting Corsica with the epithet of ‘a wise and noble 
curiosity,’ are to me more valuable than many of the grants of kings. 

But how can you bid me ‘empty my head of Corsica?’ My noble- 
minded friend, do you not feel for an oppressed nation bravely 
struggling to be free? Consider fairly what is the case. 'I'he Corsi¬ 
cans never received any kindness from the (Icnoesc. 'I'hey never 
agreed to be subject to them. They owe them nothing, and when 
reduced to an abject state of slavery, by force, shall they not rise 
in the great cause of liberty, and break the galling yoke? And shall 
not every lilx?ral soul lx: warm for them? Empty my head of 
Corsica? Empty it of honour, empty it of humanity, empty it of 
friendship, empty it of piety. No! while I live, Corsica and the cause 
of the brave islanders shall ever employ much of my attention, shall 
ever interest me in the sincerest manner. 

****** I# 

“I am, &c. 

“James Boswell.” 
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[“To Mrs. Lucy Porter, in Lichfield. 

“Oxford, Apr. i8, 1768. 

“my dear dear love, 

“You have had a very great loss. To lose an old friend, is to 
be cut off from a great part of the little pleasure that this life allows. 
But such is the condition of our nature, that as we live on we must 
see those whom we love drop successively, and find our circle of 
relation grow less and less, till we are almost unconnected with the 
world; and then it must soon be our turn to drop into the grave. 
There is always this consolation, that we have one Protector who 
can never be lost but by our own fault, and every new experience 
of the uncertainty of all other comforts should determine us to fix 
our hearts where true joys are to be found. All union with the in¬ 
habitants of earth must in time be broken; and all the hopes that 
terminate here, mu.st on [one] part or other end in disappointment. 

“I am glad that Mrs. Adey and Mrs. Cobb do not leave you alone. 
Pay my respects to them, and the Sewards, and all my friends. When 
Mr. Porter comes, he will direct you. Let me know of his arrival, 
and I will write to him. 

“When I go back to London, T will take care of your reading 
glass. Whenever I can do any thing for you, remember, my dear 
darling, that one of my greatest pleasures is to please you. 

“The punctuality of your correspondence I consider as a proof 
of great regard. When we shall see each other, I know not, but let 
us often think on each other, and think with tenderness. Do not 
forget me in your prayers. I have for a long time back been very 
poorly; but of what use is it to complain? 

“Write often, for your letters always give great pleasure to, 

“My dear, 

“Your most affectionate, 

“.And most humble servant, 

Johnson.’] 

Upon his arrival in London in May, he surprized me one morning 
with a visit at my lodging in Hali-Moon-street, was quite satisfied 
with my explanation, and was in the kindest and most agreeable 
frame of mind. As he had objected to a part of one of his letters 
being published, I thought it right to take this opportunity of 
asking him explicitly whether it would be improper to publish his 
letters after his death. His answer was, “Nay, Sir, when 1 am dead, 
you may do as you will.” 

He talked in his usual style with a rough contempt of popular 
liberty. “They make a rout about universal liberty, without con¬ 
sidering that all that is to be valued, or indeed can be enjoyed by 
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individuals, is private liberty. Political liberty is pood only so far 
as it produces private liberty. Now, Sir, there is the liberty of the 
press, which you know is a constant topick. Suppose you and 1 
and two hundred more were restrained from printing our thoughts: 
what then? What proportion would that restraint upon us bear to 
the private happiness of the nation?” 

This mode of representing the inconveniences of restraint jis 
light and insignificant, was a kind of sophistry in which he delighted 
to indulge himself, in opposition to the extreme laxity for which 
it has been fashionable for too many to argue, when it is evident 
upon reflection, that the very essence of government is restraint; 
and certain it is, that as government produces rational happiness, 
too much restraint is better than too little. But when restraint is 
unnecessary, and so close as to gall those who are subject to it, the 
people may and ought to remonstrate; and, if relief is not granted, 
to resist. Of this manly and spirited principle, no man was more 
convinced than Johnson himself. 

.\bout this time Dr. Kenrick attacked him, through my sides, in 
a pamphlet, entitled “An Epistle to James Boswell, Esq, occasioned 
by his having transmitted the moral Writings of Dr. Samuel John¬ 
son to Pascal Paoli, General of the C'orsicans.” I was at first inclined 
to answer this pamphlet; but Johnson who knew that my doing so 
would only gratify Kcnrick, by keeping alive what would soon die 
away of itself, would not suffer me to take any notice of it. 

His sincere regard for Francis Barber, his faithful negro servant, 
made him so desirous of his further improvement, that he now 
placed him at school at Bishop Stortford, in Hertfordshire. This 
humane attention does Johnson’s heart much honour. Out of many 
letters which Mr, Barber received from his master, he has preserved 
three, which he kindly gave me, and which I shall insert according 
to their dates. 

“To Mr. Francis Barber. 

“dear FRANCIS, 

“I HAVE been very much out of order. I am glad to hear that 
you are well, and design to come soon to you. I would have you stay 
at Mrs. Clapp’s for the present, till I can determine what we shall 
do. Be a good boy. 

“My compliments to Mrs. Clapp and to Mr. Fowler. I am 

“Your’s affectionately, 

“Sam. Johnson.” 

“May aS, 1768.” 

Soon afterwards, he supped at the Crown and Anchor tavern, 
in the Strand, with a company whom I collected to meet him. They 
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were Dr. Percy, now Bishop of Dromore, Dr. Douglas, now Bishop 
of Salisbury, Mr. Langton, Dr. Robertson the Historian, Dr. Hugh 
Blair, and Mr. Thomas Davies, who wished much to be introduced 
to these eminent Scotch literati; but on the present occasion, he 
had very little opportunity of hearing them talk, for with an excess 
of prudence, for which Johnson afterwards found fault with them, 
they hardly opened their lips, and that only to say something which 
they were certain would not expose them to the sword of Goliath; 
such was their anxiety for their fame when in the presence of 
Johnson. He was this evening in remarkable vigour of mind, and 
eager to exert himself in conversation, which he did with great readi¬ 
ness and fluency; but I am sorry to find that I have preserved but 
a small part of what passed. 

He allowed high praise to Thomson as a poet; but when one of 
the company said he was also a very good man, our moralist con¬ 
tested this with great warmth, accusing him of gross sensuality and 
licentiousness of manners. I was very much afraid that in writing 
Thomson’s life, Dr. Johnson would have treated his private char¬ 
acter with a stern severity, but I was agreeably disappointed; and 
I may claim a little merit in it, from my having been at pains to 
send him authentick accounts of the affectionate and generous con¬ 
duct of that poet to his sisters, one of whom, the wife of Mr. Thom¬ 
son, schoolmaster at Lanark, I knew, and was presented by her 
with three of his letters, one of which Dr. Johnson has inserted in 
his life. 

He was vehement against old Dr. Mounsey,' of Chelsea College, 
as “a fellow who swore and talked bawdy.” “I have often been in 
his company, (said Dr. Percy,) and never heard him swear or talk 
bawdy.” Mr. Davies who sat next to Dr. Percy, having after this 
had some conversation aside with him, made a discovery which, 
in his zeal to pay court to Dr. Johnson, he eagerly proclaimed aloud 
from the foot of the tabic; “O, Sir, I have found out a very good 
reason why Dr. Percy never heard Mounsey swear or talk bawdy, 
for he tells me he never saw him but at the Duke of Northumber¬ 
land’s table.” “And so. Sir, (said Dr. Johnson loudly to Dr. Percy) 
you would shield this man from the charge of swearing and talking 
bawdy, because he did not do so at the Duke of Northumberland's 
table. Sir, you might as well tell us that you had seen him hold up 
his hand at the Old Bailey, and he neither swore nor talked bawdy; 

* r Messenger Mounsey, M D. died at his apartments in Chelsea College, 
Dec. 26, 1788. at the great age of ninety-five. An extraordinary direction 
in his will may be found in the Gentleai^n’s Magazine vol. sOi P- u- P* 
1182.—M 1 
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or that you had seen him in the cart at Tyburn, and he neither swore 
nor talked bawdy. .And is it thus, Sir, that you presume to contro¬ 
vert what I have related?” Dr. Johnson’s animadversion was uttered 
in such a manner, that Dr. Percy seemed to be displeased, and soon 
afterwards left the company, of which Johnson did not at that time 
take any notice. 

Swift having been mentioned, Johnson, as usual, treated him with 
little respect as an authour. Some of us endeavoured to support the 
Dean of St. Patrick’s, by various arguments. One in particular 
praised his ‘‘Conduct of the Allies.” Johnson. ‘‘Sir, his ‘Conduct 
of the .Allies’ is a performance of very little ability.” “Surely, Sir, 
(said Dr. Douglas,) you must allow it has strong facts.” * John¬ 
son. “Why yes. Sir; but what is that to the merit of the comi>osi- 
tion? In the Sessions-paper of the Old Hailey there arc strong f,icts. 
House-breaking is a strong fact; robbery is a strong fact; and 
murder is a mighty strong fact: but is great praise due to the his¬ 
torian of those strong facts? No, Sir, Swift has told what he had 
to tell distinctly enough, but that is all. He had to count ten, and he 
has counted it right.”—Then recollecting that Mr. Davies, by 
acting as an informer, had been the occasion of his talking some¬ 
what too harshly to his friend Dr. Percy, for which, probably, when 
the first ebullition was over, he felt some compunction, he took an 
opportunity to give him a hit: so added, with a preparatory laugh, 
“Why, Sir, Tom Davies might have written ‘the Conduct of the 
Allies.’ ” Poor Tom being thus suddenly dragged into ludicrous 
notice in presence of the Scottish Doctors, to whom he was ambi¬ 
tious of appearing to Jidvantage, was grievously mortified. Nor 
did his punishment rest here; for ujon subsequent occasions, when¬ 
ever he, “statesman all o’er,” * assumed a strutting importance, I 
used to hail him —“the Authour of the Conduct of the Allies." 

When I called upon Dr. Johnson next morning, I found him 
highly sati ficd with his colloquial prow'ess the jireceding evening. 
“Well, (s.aid he,) we had good talk.” Boswki.i.. “Yes, Sir, you 
tossed and gored several persons.” 

The late .Ale.xander Earl of Eglintoune, who loved wit more 

* My respectable friend, upon reading this pa-^saRC. observed tliat he 
probably mo't have said not .sim[)ly “stronir facts.” ljut “slronir fads well 
arranced." His lordship, however, knows too well the value of written 
documents to in-ist on settin'.: his rerolltction atrain'^t mv notes taken at 
the time. He does not attempt to Irmrr^r Ihr rerurd The fad, perhaps, 
may have been, either that the aclditional word- e>^.'i[)ed me in the noi^c 
of a numerous company, or that Dr. John>->'n. from his impetuosity, and 
eairerncss to scire an oi)portunity to make a livelv retort, did not allow 
Dr. Douelas to finish his .sentence. 

- See the hard drawing of him in Chun hill’s Rose iad. 
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than wine, and men of genius more than sycophants, had a great 
admiration of Johnson; but from the remarkable elegance of his 
own manners, was, perhaps, too delicately sensible of the roughness 
which sometimes appeared in Johnson’s behaviour. One evening 
about this time, when his Lordship did me the honour to sup at my 
lodgings with Dr. Robertson and several other men of literary dis¬ 
tinction, he regretted that Johnson had not been educated with more 
refinement, and lived more in polished society. “No, no, my Lord, 
(said Signor Baretti,) do with him what you would, he would 
always have been a bear.” “True, (answered the Earl, with a smile,) 
but he would have been a dancing bear.” 

To obviate all the reflections which have gone round the world 
to Johnson’s prejudice, by applying to him the epithet of a bear, 
let me impress upon my readers a just and happy saying of my 
friend Goldsmith, who knew him well: “Johnson, to be sure, has 
a roughness in his manner: but no man alive has a more tender 
heart. He has nothing of the bear but his skin.” 

In 1769, so far as I can discover, the publick was favoured with 
nothing of Johnson’s composition, cither for himself or any of his 
friends. His “Meditations” too strongly prove that he suffered much 
both in body and mind; yet was he perpetually striving against 
evil, and nobly endeavouring to advance his intellectual and devo¬ 
tional improvement. Every generous and grateful heart must feel 
for the distresses of so eminent a benefactor to mankind; and now 
that his unhappiness is certainly known, must respect that dignity 
of character which prevented him from complaining. 

His Majesty having the preceding year instituted the Royal 
Academy of Arts in London, Johnson had now the honour of being 
appointed Professor in Ancient Literature.' In the course of the 
year he wrote some letters to Mrs. Thrale, passed some part of the 
summer at Oxford and at Lichfield, and when at Oxford he wrote the 
following letter: 

“To THE Reverend Mr. Thomas Warton. 

“dear sir, 

“Many years ago, when I used to read in the library of your 
College, I promised to rccompence the college for that permission, 

1 Tn which place he h.is been siiccoeilcd I y Bonnet Langton, Esq. When 
That truly religious gentloniati w.is olodod to this honorary Profe.ssorship, 
lit the sanac time that Edward I'libhon, Esq. noted for introducing a kind 
•if sneering infidelity into his Historical Writings, was elected Professor in 
.\ni.ienl History, in the room of Dr. Goldsmith, I observed that it brought 
to my mind, “Wicked Will WTiiston and good Mr. Ditton.”—I am now also 
of that admirable institution as Secretary for Foreign Correspondence, by 
the favour of the Academicians, and the approbation of the Sovereign. 
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by adding to their books a Baskerville’s Virgil. I have now stTit it, 
and desire you to rcposit it on the shelves iii my name.’ 

“If you will be pleased to let me know when you have an hour 
of leisure, I will drink tea with you. I am engaeed for tlv’ alternoon, 
to-morrow and on Friday: all my mornings are mv own.-* 

“laniiV. 

“Sam. Johnson." 


“May 31, 1769.” 


I came to London in the autumn, and having informed him that 
I was going to be married in a few months, I wished to h.ive as 
much of his conversation as I could before engaging in a state of life 
which would probably keep me more in Scotland, and jirevent me 
seeing him so often as when I was a single man; but I found he 
was at Brighthelmstone with Mr. and Mrs. 'I'hrale. 1 wa.s very sorry 
that I had not hi.s company with me at the Jubilee, in honour of 
Shakspeare, at Stratford-upon-Avon, the great poet’s native town 
Johnson’s connection both with Shak'^peare and Garrick founded 
a double claim to his presence; and it would nave been highly grati¬ 
fying to Mr. Garrick. Upon this occasion I particularly lamented 
that he had not that warmth of fri mdship for his brilliant pupil, 
which we may suppose would have hafl a benignant effect on both. 
When almost every man of eminence in the literary \Vorld was happy 
to partake in this festival of genius, the absence of Johiwon could 
not but be wondered at and regretted. The only trace of him there 
was in the whimsical advertisement of a haberdasher, who sold 
Shak^perian ribbands of various dyes; and, by w'ay of illustrat¬ 
ing their appropriation to the bard, introduced a line from the cele¬ 
brated Prologue at the opening of Drury-lane theater: 

“Each chanpc of many-colour'd life he drew.” 

From Brighthelmstone Dr. Johnson wrote me the following letter, 
which they who may think that I ought to have suppressed, mast 
have 1. ss ardent feelings than 1 have always avowed.'* 

1 “It has this inscription in a hlank-lcaf; 'Ilunc librum D. D. Samutl 
Johnson, co quod hie Ion sludiis in erdum vararel.’ Of thi-i library, wliifh 
is an old Gothic room, he w.ts very fond. On my observing to him that 
some cf the modern libraries of the Uni'erdly were more commodious 
and pleasant for study, as bcinp more sp.iriotis and airy, he replied, ‘Sir, 
if a man h.os a mind to prance, he must study at Christ-Church and All- 
Souk.’ ” 

* “During this visit he seldom or never dined out. He apjicared to be 
deeply engaged in some literarv work. Miss Williams was now with him 
at Oiford.” 

•In the Preface to my Account of Corsica, published in 1768, I thu» 
express myself: 

"He who publishes a book affecting not to be an authour, and profess- 
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“To James Boswell, Esq, 

“dear sir, 

“Why do you charge me with unkindness? I have omitted 
jothing that could do you good, or give you pleasure, unless it 
be that I have forborne to tell you my opinion of your ‘Account of 
Corsica.’ I believe my opinion, if you think well of my judgement, 
might have given you pleasure; but when it is considered how much 
vanity is excited by praise, I am not sure that it would have done 
you gootl. Your History is like other histories, but your Journal 
is in a very high degree curious and delightful. There is between 
the history and the Journal that difference which there will always 
be found between notions borrowed from without, and notions 
generated within. Your history was copied from books; your journal 
rose out of your own experience and observation. You express 
images which operated strongly upon yourself, and you have im¬ 
pressed them with great force upon your readers. I know not 
whether I could name any narrative by which curiosity is better 
excited, or better gratified. 

“I am glad that you are going to be married; and as I wish you 
well in things of less importance, wish you well with proportionate 
ardour in this crisis of your life. What I can contribute to your hap¬ 
piness, I should be very unwilling to withhold ; for I have always 
loved and valued you, and shall love you and value you still more, as 
you become more regular and useful; effects which a happy marriage 
will hardly fail to produce. 

“I do not find that I am likely to come back very soon from this 
place. I shall, perhaps, stay a fortnight longer; and a fortnight is 


inR .in indifferenre for literary fame, may possibly impose upon many 
people surh an idea of his consequence as he wishes may be received. For 
my part I should be proud to be known as an authour, and I have an 
ardent ambition for literary fame; for, of all possessions I should imagine 
literary fame to be the most valuable. A man who has been able to furnish 
a book, which has been approved by the world, has established himself as 
a respectable character in distant soiiety, without any danger of having 
that character lessened by the observation of his weaknes-ses. To preserve 
an uniform dignity among those who see us every day, is hardiv pos ible; and 
to aim at it, must put us under the (■'tters of perpetual restraint. The authour 
of an approved book may allow his natural disi’ositi'^n an easy phy, and 
yet indulge the pride of siqwriour genius, when he considers that by those 
who know him only as an authour, he never ceases to be respected. Such 
an authour, when in his hours of gloom and discontent, may have the con¬ 
solation to think, that his writings are, at that very time, giving pleasure to 
numbers; and surh an authour may cherish the hope of Iwing remembered 
after death, which has been a grut object to the noblest minds in all ages.” 
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a long time to a lover absent from his Mistress, Would a fortnight 
ever have an end? 

“I am, dear Sir, 

“Your most affectionate humble Servant, 

"S\M. J(;ilNSON.” 

“Brighthclmstone, 

Sept, g , 1709.’’ 

After his return to town, we met frequently, and 1 contim.ed the 
practice of making notes of his conversation, though not with so 
much assiduity as I wish 1 had done. .At this time, indeed, 1 had 
a suflicient excuse for not being able to appropriate so much time 
to my journal; for General Paoli, after Corsica had boon tiver- 
powered by the monarchy of Prance, was now no longer at the head 
of his brave countrymen, but having with difficulty escaped from 
his native island, had sought an asylum in (Iicat-Hritain; and it 
was my duty, as well as my pleasure, to attend much upon him. 
Such particulars of Johnson’s conversation at this period as I have 
committed to writing, I shall here introduce, without any strict 
attention to methodical arrangement. Sometimes .short notes of dif¬ 
ferent days shall be blended together, and sometimes a day may 
•'■eem important enough to be separately distinguished. 

He said, he would not have Sunday kept with rigid severity and 
gloom, but with a gravity ami simplicity of behaviour. 

I told him that David Ilumc had made* a short collection of 
Scotticisms. "I wonder, (said Johnson,) that /rr should find them.” ’ 

He would not admit the importance of the question concerning 
the legality of general warrants. “Such a power (he observed) must 
be vested in every government, to answer particular cas(‘s of neces¬ 
sity; and there ran be no just complaint but when it is abused, for 
which those who administer government must be answerable. It is 
a matter of such indifference*, a matter about which the i)eople care 
so very little, that were a man to be sent over Britain to offer them 
an e.xemption from it at a half-penny a piece, very few would pur¬ 
chase it.” This was a specimen of that laxity of talking, which I had 
heard him fairly acknowledge: for, surely, while the priwer of grant¬ 
ing general warrants was supposed to be legal, and the apprehension 
of them hung over our heads, we did not possess that security of 
freedom, congenial to our happy constitution, and which, by the 
intrepid exertions of Mr. Wilkes, has been happily established. 

He said, “The duration of Parliament, whether for seven years 
or the life of the King, appears to me so immaterial, that I woult* 
not give half a crown to turn the scale one way or the other. Tht 

^ [The first edition of Hume’s History of Enitland was full of Scotticism* 
many of which he corrected in subsequent editions.—M.] 
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habeas corpus is the single advantage which our government has 
over that of other countries.” 

On the 30 th of September we dined together at the Mitre. I at¬ 
tempted to argue for the superiour happiness of the savage life, 
upon the usual fanciful topicks. Johnson. “Sir, there can be noth¬ 
ing more false. The savages have no bodily advantages beyond those 
of civilised men. They have not better health; and as to care or 
mental uneasiness, they are not above it, but below it, like bears. 
No, Sir; you are not to talk such paradox: let me have no more 
on’t. It cannot entertain, far less can it instruct. Lord Monboddo, 
one of your Scotch Judges, talked a great deal of such non.sense. 

I suffered him; but I will'not suffer you." Boswell. “But, Sir, docs 
not Rousseau talk such nonsense?” Johnson. “True, Sir, but Rous¬ 
seau knows he is talking nonsen.se, and laughs at the world for star¬ 
ing at him.” Boswell. “How so. Sir?” Johnson. “Why, Sir, a man 
who talks nonsense so well, must know that he is talking nonsense. 
But I am afraid, (chuckling and laughing.) Monboddo docs not 
know that he is talking nonsense.” ‘ Boswell. “Is it wrong then. 
Sir, to affect singularity, in order to make people stare?” Johnson. 
“Yes, if you do it by propagating errour; and, indeed, it is wrong 
in any way. 'I'herc is in human nature a general inclination to make 
people stare; atul every wise man has himself to cure of it, and 
docs cure himself. If you wish to make people stare by <loing better 
than others, why make them stare till they stare their eyes out. 
But consider how easy it is to make pt'ople stare, by being absurd. 

I may do it by going into a dr':wing-r(H)m without my shoes. You 
remember the gentleman in ‘ Th • Sno' tator,’ who had a commission 
of lunacy taken out against him for his extreme singularity, such as 
never wearing a wig, but a night-cap. Now, Sir, abstractedly, the 
night-cap was bc.st: but, relatively, the advantage was overbalanced 
by his making the boys run after him.” 

Talking of a London life, he saitl. “Tlic happiness of London is 
not to be conceived but by those who have been in it. I will venture 
to say, there is more learniitg and science within the circumference 
of ten miles from where we now sit, than in all the rest of the king¬ 
dom.” Boswell. “The only di.Nidvantage is the great distance at 
which people live from one another.” Johnson. “Y'es. Sir; but that 
is occasioned by the largeness of it, which is the cause of all the 

' His Lordship havitiR frequently spoken in .m abusive manner of Dr. 
Johnson, in my company, f on one occa.don during the life-time of my 
illustrious friend could not refrain from retaliation, and repeated to him this 
sayinR. He has since published I don’t know how many pages in one of his 
curious books, attempting, in much anger, but with pitiful effect, to persuade 
mankind that my illustrious friend was not the great and good maa which 
they esteemed and ever will esteem him to be. 
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Other advantages.’' Boswfxl. “Sometimes I have been in the 
humour of wishinp to retire to a desart.” Johnson. “Sir, you have 
desart enough in Scotland.” 

.Although 1 had promised myself a great deal of instructive con¬ 
versation with him on the conduct of the m.irried slate, of which 
I had then a near prospect, he did not say much upon tliat topick. 
Mr. Seward heard him once say, that “a man has a very had chance 
for happiness in that state, unless he marries a woman of verj 
strong and fixed principles of religion. ” He maintaim'd to me con> 
trary to the common notion, that a woman would not he the worse 
wife for being Irarned: in which, from all th.it 1 have observed of 
Artemisias, I humbly differed from him. That a woman shouUl he 
sensible and well informed, I allow to he a great advantage; and 
think that Sir Thomas Overhury,’ in his riule versification, has 
very judiciously pointed out that degree of intelligence which is to 
be desired in a female companion: 

“Give me, next nood, an understanding wife, 

By Nature u'isr, not Irarnrd l)V murli art; 

Some knowledge on her side will all my life 
More scope of conver'^r.tioii impart; 

Besides, her inl)orne virtue fortilie; 

They arc most firmly Roorl, who lie^t know why ” 

When I censured a gentleman of my acf|uaintancc for marrying 
a .^second time, as it shewed a disregard of his first wife, he said “Not 
.at all. Sir. On the contrary, were he not to marry again, it might 
he concluded that his first wife had given him a disgust to marriage; 
hut by taking a second wife he pays the highest compliment to the 
first, by shewing that she made him so happy as a married man, 
that he wishes to be so a second time.” So ingenious a turn did he 
give to this delicate question. And yet, on another occa.sion, he 
owmed that he once had almos:t asked a promise of Mrs. Johnson 
that she would not marry again, hut had checked himself. Indeed 
I cannot help thinking, that in his case the request would have 
been unreasonable: for if Mrs. Johnson forgot, or thought it no 
injury to the memory of her first love,- the husband of her youth 
and the father of her children, —to make a Recond marriage, why 
should she be precluded from a third, should .she be so inclined? 
Tn Johnson’s persevering fond appropriation of his Tctty, even 
after her decease, he seems totally to have overlooked the prior 
claim of the honest Birmingham trader. I presume that her having 
been married before had, at times, given him some uneasine.ss; for 
I remember his observing upon the marriage of one of pur common 
* “A Wife,” a poem, 1614. 
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* “A Wife,” a poem, 1614. 
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with the poor that can help it? No, no: let me smile with the wise, 
and feed with the rich.” I repeated this sally to Garrick, and won¬ 
dered to find his sensibility as a writer not a little irritated by it. To 
sooth him I. observed, that Johnson spared none of us; and I (juotetf 
the passage in Horace, in which he compares one who attacks his 
friends for the sake of a laugh, to a pushing ox, that is marked 
by a bunch of hay put upon his horns: '‘ja'tium hahet in (ornu,’’' ‘Ay, 
(said Garrick, veh.emently,) he has a wliole mowoi it. " 

Talking of history, Johnson said “We may know historical facts 
to be true, as we may know facts in common life to be true. Motives 
are generally unknown. We cannot trust to the characters we find 
in history, unless when they are drawn by those who knew the 
persons; as those, for instance, by Sallust and by Lord t'larendon.” 

lie would not allow rinich merit to Whitfield’s oratory. “His 
popularity, Sir, (said he,) is chielly owing to the peculiarity of hia 
manner. He would be followed by crowds were he to wear a night¬ 
cap in the pulpit, or were he to preach from a tree.” 

I know not from what spirit of contradiction he hurst out into a 
violent declamation against the ('orsicans, of whose heroism I talked 
in high terms. “Sir, (said he,) what is all this rout about the Corsi¬ 
cans? They have been at war with the Genoese for upwards of 
twenty years, and have never yet taken their fortified towns. They 
might have battered down their walls, and reduced them to powder 
in twenty years. They might have puller! the walls in pieces, and 
cracked the stones with their teeth in twenty years.” It was in vain 
to argue with him upon the want of artillery; he was not to be 
resisted for the moment. 

On the evening of October 10 ,1 presented Dr. Johnson to General 
Paoli. I had greatly wished that two men, for whom 1 had the high¬ 
est esteem, should meet, 'fhey met with a manly ease, mutually con¬ 
scious of their own abilities, and of the abilities of each other. The 
General spoke Italian, and Dr. John'^m Knglish, and understood 
one another very well, with a little air! of interpretation from me, 
in which I compared myself to an isthmus which joins two great 
continents. Upon Johnson’s approach, the (ieneral said, “From what 
I have read of your works, Sir, and from what Mr. Hosw-ell has told 
me of you, I have long held you in great veneration.” The General 
talked of languages being formed on the particular notions and man¬ 
ners of a people, without knowing which, we cannot know the 
language. We may know- the direct signification of single words; 
but by these no beauty of expression, no sally of genius, no wit is 
conveyed to the mind. .Ml this must be by allusion to other ideas 
“Sir, (said Johnson,) you talk of language, as if you had never done 
any thing else but study it, instead of governing a nation.” The 
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General said, “Questo e un troppo gran complimento this is too 
great a compliment. Johnson answered, “I should have thought so. 
Sir, if I had not heard you talk.” The General asked him what he 
thought of the spirit of infidelity which was so prevalent. Johnson. 
“Sir, this gloom of infidelity, I hope, is only a transient cloud 
passing through the hemisphere, which will soon be dissipated and 
the sun will break forth with his usual splendour.” “You think 
then, (said the General,) that they will change their principles like 
their clothes.” Johnson. “Why, Sir, if they bestow no more thought 
on principles than on dress, it must be so.” The General said, that 
“a great part of the fashionable infidelity was owing to a desire 
of showing courage. Men who have no opportunities of shewing 
it as to things in this life, take death and futurity as objects on which 
to display it.” Johnson. “That is mighty foolish affectation. Fear 
is one of the passions of human nature, of which it is impossible 
to divest it. You remember that the Emperour Charles V. when 
he read upon the tomb-stone of a Spanish nobleman, ‘Here lies one 
who never knew fear,’ wittily said, ‘Then he never snuffed a candle 
with his fingers.’ ” 

He talked a few words of French to the General; but finding he 
did not do it with facility, he asked for pen, ink, and paper, and 
wrote the following note: 

“/’at lu dans la gcographie de Lucas de Linda un Pater-noster 
Scrit dans unc langue toute Ci-jait differente de I'ltalicnne, et de 
toutes outres lesquclles sc derivent du Latin. L’auteur Vappelle lin- 
guam Corsicae rusticam: clle a pcut-ctre pass 6 , peu a peu; mats 
elle a certainement prevalue autrefois dans les montagnes et dans 
la campagne. Le meme auteur dit la mime chose en parlant de Sar- 
daigne; qu’il y a deux langues dan VIsle, une des villcs, Vautre de 
la campagne.” 

The General immediately informed him that the lingua rustic a 
was only in Sardinia. 

Dr. Johnson went home with me, and drank tea till late in the 
night. He said, “General Paoli had the loftiest port of any man 
he had ever seen.” He denied that military men were always the 
best bred men. “Perfect good breeding (he observed) consists in 
having no particular mark of any profession, but a general elegance 
of manners; whereas, in a military man, you can commonly dis¬ 
tinguish the brand of a soldier, I’homme d'ipce.” 

Dr. Johnson shunned to-night any discussion of the perplexed 
question of fate and free will, which I attempted to agitate: “Sir, 
(said he,) we know our will is free, and there's an end on’t.” 

He honoured me with his company at dinner on the i6th of 
October, at my lodgings in Old Bond-street, with Sir Joshua 
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Reynolds, Mr. Garrick, Dr. Goldsmith, Mr. Murphy, Mr. Bicker- 
staff, and Mr. Thomas Davies. Garrick played round him with 
a fond vivacity, taking hold of the breasts of his coat, and, look¬ 
ing up in his face with a lively archness, complimented him on 
the good health which he seemed then to enjoy; while the sage, 
shaking his head, beheld him with a gentle comi^lacency. One of 
the company not being come at the appointed hour, I iMo[>osed, 
as usual upon such occasions, to order dinner to be si rved; adding, 
“Ought six people to be kept waiting for one?” “Why, yes, (an- 
svrered Johnson, with a delicate humanity,) if the one will suffer 
more by your sitting down, than the six will do by waiting.” Gold¬ 
smith, to divert the tedious minutes, strutted about, bragging of 
his dress, and I believe was seriously vain of it, for his mind was 
wonderfully prone to such impressions. “Gome, come, (said Gar¬ 
rick,) talk no more of that. You are perhaps, the worst—eh, eh!” 
—Goldsmith was eagerly attempting to interrupt him, when 
Garrick went on, laughing ironically, “Nay, you will always look 
like a gentleman; but I am talking of being well or ill drest." “Well, 
let me tell you, (said Goldsmith,) when my taylor brought home 
my bloom-coloured coat, he said, ‘Sir, I have a favour to beg of 
you. When any body asks you who made your clothes, be pleased 
to mention John Filby, at the Harrow, in Water-lane.’ ” Johnson. 
“Why, Sir, that was because he knew the strange colour would 
attract crowds to gaze at it, and thus they might hear of him, and 
see how well he could make a coat even of so absurd a colour.” 

After dinner our conversation first turned upon I*oi>c. Johnson 
said, his characters of men were admirably drawn, those of women 
not so well. He repeated to us, in his forcible melodious manner, 
the concluding lines of the Dunciad.* While he was talking loudly 
in praise of those lines one of the company ventured to say, “To i 
fine for such a poem:—a poem on what?” Johnson, (with a dis¬ 
dainful look,) “Why, on dunces. It was worth while being a 
dunce then. Ah, Sir, hadst thou lived in those days! It is not worth 
while being a dunce now. when there arc no wits.” Bickerstaff ob¬ 
served as a peculiar circumstance, that Pope’s fame was higher 
when he was alive than it was th»*n. Johnson said, his Pastorals 
were poor things, though the versification was fine. He told us, 
with high satisfaction, the anecdote of Pof>c’s enquiring who waj* 
the authour of his “London,” and saying, he will lie soon d^terri. 
He observed, that in Dryden’s poetry there were jiassages drawn 

* fMr. L.ini?ton informed me that he onre related to Johniwin fon the au¬ 
thority of Spence) that Pope himself admired tho^^c lines «o much, that when 
he repeated them, his voice faltered; “and well it miicht. Sir, (said Johnson) 
for they are noble lines.”—^J. Boswell.) 
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from a profundity which Pope could never reach. He repeated some 
fine lines on love, by the former, (which I have now forgotten,) 
and gave great applause to the character of Zimri. Goldsmith said, 
that Pope’s character of Addison shewed a deep knowledge of the 
human heart. Johnson said, that the description of the temple, in 
“The Mourning Bride,” ‘ was the finest poetical passage he had 
ever read; he recollected none in Shakspeare equal to it.—‘ But, 
(said Garrick, all alarmed for ‘the God of his idolatry,’) we know 
not the extent and variety of his powers. We are to suppose there 
are such passages in his works. Shakspeare must not suffer from 
the badness of our memories.” Johnson, diverted by this enthusi- 
astick jealousy, went on with great ardour, “No, Sir; Congreve 
has nature;” (smiling on the tragick eagerness of Garrick;) but 
composing himself, he added, “Sir, this is not comparing Con¬ 
greve on the whole with Shakspeare on the whole ; but only main¬ 
taining that Congreve has one finer passage than any that can be 
found in Shakspeare. Sir, a man may have no more than ten guineas 
in the world, but he may have those ten guineas in one piece; 
and so may have a finer piece than a man who has ten thousand 
pounds: but then he has only one ten-guinea piece.—What I mean 
is, that you can shew me no passage where there is simply a 
description of material objects, without any intermixture of moral 
notions,* which produces such an effect.” ^Ir. Murphy mentioned 
Shakspeare’s description of the night before the battle of Agin- 
court; but it was observed it had men in it. Mr. Davies suggested 
the speech of Juliet, in which she figures herself awakening in the 
tomb of her ancestors. Some one mentioned the description of 
Dover Cliff. Johnson. “No, Sir; it should be all precipice,—all 
vacuum. The crows impede your fall. The diminished appearance 
of the boats, and other circumstances, are all very good description; 
but do not impress the mind at once with the horrible idea of 
imn\ense height. The impression is divided; you pass on by com¬ 
putation, from one stage of the tremendous space to another. Had 
the girl in ‘The Mourning Bride’ said, she could not cast her shoe 
to the top of one of the pillars in the temple, it would not have 
aided the idea, but weakened it.” 

Talking of a Barrister who had a bad utterance, some one, (to 
rouse Johnson.) wickedly said, that he was unfortunate in not 
having been taught oratory by Sheridan. Johnson. “Nay, Sir, if 

^ [Act ti. 9c. 3.—M 1 

*|In Congreve’s description there seems to be an iutermixturf of moral 
nations; as the affecting power of the passage ari.ses from the vivid impres¬ 
sion of the de.scribcd objects on the mind of the speaker; “And shoot a 
chillness,” &c.— Kearney. ] 
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he had been taught by Sheridan, he would have cleared the room.” 
Garrick. “Sheridan has too much vanity to be a good man.’’— 
We shall now see Johnsons mode ot defending, a man; taking 
him into his own hands, and discriminating. Johnson. '‘No, Sir. 
There is, to be sure, in Sheridan, something to reprehend, and 
everything to laugh at; but, Sir. he is not a bad nuin. No. Sir. 
were mankind to be divided into good and bad, he would stand 
considerably within the ranks of good. .'\nd. Sir, it must be allowed 
that Sheridan e.xcels in plain declamation, though he can exhibit no 
character.” 

I should, perhaps, have suppressed this disquisition concerning 
a person of whose merit and worth I think with respect, had he 
not attacked Johnson so outrageously in his Life of Swift, and, 
at the same time, treated us his admirers as a set of pigmies. He 
who has provoked the lash of wit, cannot complain that he smarts 
from it. 

Mrs. Montague, a lady distinguished for having written an 
Essay on Shakspeare, being mentioned; —Reynolds. “I think 
that essay does her honour.” Johnson. “Yes, Sir, it does her honour, 
but it would do nobody else honour. I have, indeed, not rexul it 
all. But when I take up the end of a web, and find it packthread, 
I do not expect, by looking further, to find embroidery. Sir, I wiK 
venture to say, there is not one sentence of true criticism in het 
book.” Garrick. “But, Sir, surely it shews how much Voltaire has 
mistaken Shakspeare, which nobody else has done.” Johnson. 
“Sir, nobody else has thought it worth while. And what merit is 
there in that? You may as well praise a schoolmaster for whipping 
a boy who has construed ill. No, Sir, there is no real criticism in it: 
none shewing the beauty of thought, as formed on the workings 
of the human heart.” 

The admirers of this Essay ’ may be offended at the slighting 
manner in which Johnson spoke of it: but let it be remembered, 
that he gave his honest opinion unbiassed by any prejudice, or any 
proud jealousy of a woman intruding herself into the chair of 
criticism; for Sir Joshua Reynolds has told me, that when the 
Essay first came out, and it was not known who had written it, 

1 Of whom I acknowledKc mysplf to be one, considerinK it as a piece of 
the secondary or comparative species of critici'-m; and not of that profound 
species which alone Dr. Johnson would allow to be “real criticism.’’ It is, 
besides, clearly and clcttantly c.\pres'<-ci, and has done effectually what it 
professed to do, namely, vindicated Shak'-pearr from the misrepresentations 
of Voltaire: and considering how many young people were misled by hLs 
witty, though false observations, Mrs. Montagues Kssay was of service to 
Shakspeare with a certain class of readers, and is, therefore, entitled to praise. 
Johnson, I am assured, allowed the merit which I have .stated saying, (with 
reference to Voltaire,) “it is conclusive ad hotmnrm.” 
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Johnson wondered how Sir Joshua could like it. At this time Sir 
Joshua himself had received no information concerning the au- 
thour, except being assured by one of our most eminent literati, 
that it was clear its authour did not know the Greek tragedies in 
the original. One day at Sir Joshua’s table, when it was related 
that Mrs. Montague, in an excess of compliment to the authour 
of a modern tragedy, had exclaimed, “I tremble for Shakspeare;” 

Johnson said, “When Shakspeare has got- for his rival, and 

Mrs. Montague for his defender, he is in a poor state indeed.” 

Johnson proceeded: “'I'he Scotchman has taken the right method 
in his ‘Elements of Oiticism.’ I do not mean that he has taught 
us any thing; but ho has told us old things in a new way.” Murphy. 
“He seems to have read a great deal of French criticism, and wants 
to make it his own; as if he had been for years anatomising the 
heart of man, and peeping into every cranny of it.” Goldsmith. 
“It is eaiscr to write that book, than tf) read it.” Johnson. “We 
have an example of true criticism in Burke’s ‘Essay on the Sub¬ 
lime and Beautiful;’ and, if I recollect, there is also Du Bos; and 
Bouhours, who shews all beauty to depend on truth. There is no 
great merit in telling how many plays have ghosts in them, and 
how this Ghost is better than that. You must shew how terrour is 
impressed on the human heart.—In the description of night in 
Macbeth, the beetle and the bat detract from the general idea 
of darkness,—inspissated gloom.” 

Politicks being mentiont'd, he said, “This petitioning is a new 
mode of distressing government, and a mighty easy one. I will 
underttike to get petitions either against quarter guineas or half 
guineas, with the help of a little hot wine. There must be no yield¬ 
ing to encourage this. The object is not important enough. We are 
not to blow up half a dozen palaces, because one cottage is burning.” 

The conversation then took another turn. Johnson. “It is amaz¬ 
ing what ignorance of certain points one sometimes finds in men 
of eminence, A wit about town, who wrote Latin bawdy verses, 
asked me, how it happened that England and Scotland, which 
were once two kingdoms, were now one:—and Sir Fletcher Norton 
did not seem to know that there were such publications as the 
Reviews.” 

“The ballad of Hardyknute has no great merit, if it be really 
ancient.^ People talk of nature. But mere obvious nature may b« 
exhibited with very little power of mind.’’ 

On Thursday, October 19 , I passed the evening with him at 

* [It Is unquestionably a modern fiction. It was written by Sir John Bruce 
•f Kinross, and first publislu-d at Edinburgh in folio, in 1719. See Percy's 
"Reliques of ancViU English Poetry,” vol. ii. pp. 96, iii, 4th edit.—M.] 
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his house. He advised me to complete a Dictionary of v^wds pecu¬ 
liar to Scotland, of which I shelved him a specimen. “Sir, (said 
he,) Ray has made a collection of north-country words. By collect¬ 
ing those of your country, you will do a useful thing towards the 
history of the language.’’ He bade me also go on with collections 
which I was making upon the antiquities of Scotland. “Make a 
large book; a folio.” Boswell. “But of what use will it be. Sir?” 
Johnson. “Never mind the use; do it.” 

I complained that he had not mentioned (>arrick in his Preface 
to Shakspeare; and asked him if he did not admire him. Johnson. 
“Yes, as ‘a poor player, who frets and struts his hour upon the 
stage;’—as a shadow'.” Boswell. “But has he not brought Shak¬ 
speare into notice?” Johnson. “Sir. to allow that, would lx* to 
lampoon the age. Many of Shakspeare's plays are the W(>rsc for 
being acted: Macbeth, for instance.” Hoswi'i.i.. “\\ hat. Sir, is noth¬ 
ing gained by decoration and action? Indeed. I do wish that you 
had mentioned Garrick.” Johnson. “My dear Sir, had I mentione«l 
him, I must have mentioned many more; Mrs. Pritchard, Mr.s. 
Cibber,—nay, and Air. Cibber too; he too altered Shakspeare. 
Boswell. “You have read his apology, Sir.-'” Johnson. “Y('s, it is 
very entertaining. But as for C ibber liimself, taking from his con¬ 
versation all that he ought not to have said, he was a poitr cre.ature. 
I remember when he brought me one of his ()des to have my opinion 
of it, I could not bear such nonsense, ami wouM not let him read 
it to the end; so little respect hatl I for thdt i^rcot nuuit (laughing.) 
Yet I remember Richardson wondering that I (ould treat him 
with familiarity.” 

T mentioned to him that I had seen the execution of several 
convicts at I'yburn, two days befoie, and that none of them sc( incd 
to be under anv concern. Johnson. “.Mo^t of them. Sir, have never 
thought at alk” Boswell. "But is not the fear of death natural 
to man?” Johnson. “.So much so. Sir, that the whole of life is but 
keeping away the thoughts of it.” He then, in a low and earnest 
tone, talked of his meditating uixm the awful hour of his own 
dissolution, and in what manner he should conduct himself upon 
that occasion: “I know not (said he,) whctlier I should vv'ish to 
have a friend by me, or have it all between Gon ami my.si-lf.” 

Talking of our feeling tor the distresses of others,--Jon ns<jn. 
“Why, Sir, there is much noise made about it, but it is greatly 
exaggerated. No, Sir, we have a certain rlegr.-c of feeling to 
prompt us to do good; more than that, Providence does not in¬ 
tend It would be misery to no purpose.” Boswell. “But suppose 
now Sir, that one of your intimate friends were apprehended for 
an offence for which he might be hanged.” Johnson. “1 should 
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do what I could to bail him, and give him any other assistance; 
but if he were once fairly hanged, I should not suffer.” Boswell. 
“Would you eat your dinner that day, Sir?” Jofinson. “Yes, Sir; 
and eat it as if he were eating it with me. W'hy, there’s Bar^tti, 
who is to be tried for his life to-morrow, friends have risen up. 
for him on every side; yet if he should be hanged, none of them 
will eat a slice of plum-pudding the less. Sir, that sympathetick 
feeling goes a very little way in depressing the mind.” 

I told him that I had tlined lately at hoote’s, who shewed me 
i letter which he had received from 'I'om Davies, telling him that 
he had not been able to sleep from the concern he* felt on account 
of “This sad affair of Baretti,” begging of him to try if he could 
suggest any thing that might be of service; and, at the same time, 
recommending to him an industrious young man who kept a pickle- 
shop. Johnson. “Ay, Sir, here you have a specimen of human 
sympathy; a friend hanged, and a cucumber pickled. We know 
not whether Baretti or the pickle-man has kept Davies from sleep; 
nor does he know himself. And as to his not sleeping. Sir; Tom 
Davies is a very great man; Tom has been upon the stage and 
knows how to do those things; I have not been upon the stage, 
and cannot do those things.” Boswr.i l. “I have often blamed my¬ 
self, Sir, for not feeling for others, as sensiblj' as many say they 
do.” Johnson. “Sir, don’t be duped by them any more. You will 
find these very feeling people are not very ready to do you good. 
They pay you by feeling.’' 

Boswell. “Foote has a great deal of humour.” Johnson. “Yes, 
Sir.” Boswell. “He has a singular talent of exhibiting character.” 
Johnson. “Sir, it is not a talent; it is a vice; it is what others 
abstain from. It is not comedy, which exhibits t^^e character of a 
species, as that of a miser gathered from many misers: it is a farce 
which exhibits individuals.’’ Boswell. “Did not he think of exhibit¬ 
ing you. Sir?” Johnson. “Sir, fear restrained him; he knew I 
would have broken his bones. I would have saved him the trouble 
of cutting off a leg; I would not have left him a leg to cut off.” 
Boswell. “Pray, Sir, is not Foote an infidel?” Johnson. “I do not 
know. Sir, that the fellow is an infidel; but if he be an infidel, he 
is an infidel as a dog is an infidel; that is to say, he has never 
thought upon the subject.”* Boswell. “I suppose. Sir, he has 

* When Mr. Foote was at Edinburgh, he thought fit to entertain a numerous 
Scotch company with a great deal ot coarse jocularity, at the eapence of 
Dr. Johnson, imagining it would be acceptable I felt this as not civil to me; 
but sat very patiently till he had exhausted his merriment on that subject; 
and then observed, that surely Johnson must be allowed to have some sterling 
wit, and that I had heard him say a very good thing of Mr. Foote himself. 
"Ah, my old friend Sam, (cried Foote,) no man says better things: do kt 
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thought superficially, and seized the first notions which occurred 
to his mind.” Johnson. “Why, then, Sir, still he is like a dog, 
that snatches the piece ne.xt him. Did you never observe that dogs 
have not the power of comparing? A dog will take a small bit of 
meat as readily as a large, when both are before him.” 

“Buchanan (he observed.) has fewer enttos than any modern 
Latin poet. He not only had great knowledge of the Latin language, 
but was a great poetical genius. Both the Scaligers praise him.” 

He again talked of the passage in Longre\e with high commenda¬ 
tion, and said, “Shakspeare never has six lines together without 
a fault. Perhaps you may find seven: but this does not refute my 
general assertion. If I come to an orchard, and say there’s no fruit 
here, and then comes a poring man, who finds two apples and three 
pears, and tells me, ‘Sir, you are mistaken, 1 have found both apples 
and pears,’ I should laugh at him: what would that be to the 
purpose?” 

Boswell. “What do you think of Dr. Young’s ‘Night Thoughts.’ 
Sir?” Johnson. “Why, Sir, there are very fine things in them.” 
Boswell. “Is there not less religion in the nation now. Sir, than 
there was formerly?” Johnson. ‘ I don’t know. Sir, that there i'<.” 
Boswell. “For instance, there used to be a chaplain in every great 
family, which we do not find now.” Johnson. “Neither do you fmi! 
any of the state servants which great families use<l formerly u. 
have. There is a change of modes in the whole department of life.’ 

Next day, October 20 , he appeared, for the only time I suppose 
in his life, as a witness in a Court of Justice, being called to give 
evid nee to the character of Mr. Baretti, who having stabbed a 
man in the street, was arraigned at the Old Bailey for murder. 
Never did such a constellation of genius enlighten the aweful Ses¬ 
sions House, emphatically called Justice Hall; Mr. Burke, Mr. 
Garrick, Mr. Beauclerk, and Dr. Johnson: and undoubtedly their 
favourable testimony had due weight with the Court and Jury. 
Johnson gave his evidence in a slow, deliberate, and distinct man¬ 
ner, which was uncommonly impressive. It is well known that Mr. 
Baretti was acquitted. 

On the 26 th of October, we dined together at the Mitre tavern. 
I found fault with Foote for indulging his talent of ridicule at 
the expence of his visitors, which I colloquially termed making fools 
of his company. Johnson. “W'hy, Sir, when you go to see Foote, 

us have it.” Upon which 1 told the above story, which produced a very loud 
lauRh from the company. But I never saw Foote so disconcerted. He looked 
grave and angry, and entered into a serious refutation of the ju.slice of the 
remark. "What Sir, (said he,) talk thus of a man of liberal ^ucation:—s 
man who for years was at the University of Oxford;—a mao who has added 
sixteen new characters to the English drama of his country I” 
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you do not go to see a saint: you go to see a man who will be 
entertained at your house, and then bring you on a publick stage; 
who will entertain you at his house, for the very purpose of bring¬ 
ing you on a publick stage. Sir, he does not make fools of his 
company; they whom he exposes are fools already: he only brings 
them into action.” 

Talking of trade, he observed, “It is a mistaken notion that a 
vast deal of money is brought into a nation by trade. It is not so. 
Commodities come from cfimmoditie';; but trade produces no 
capital accession of wealth. However, though there shouid be little 
profit in money, there is a conriderablc profit in pleasure, as it 
gives to one nation the productions of another; as we have wines 
and fruits, and many other foreign articles, brought to us.” Bos- 
WET.L. “Yes, Sir, and there is a profit in pleasure, by its furnishing 
occupation to such numbers of mankind.” Johnson. “Why, Sir, 
you cannot call that pleasure to which all are averse, and which 
none begin but with the hope of leaving off; a thing which men 
dislike before they have tried it, and when they have tried it.” 
Boswei.l. “But, Sir, the mind must be employed, and we grow 
weary when idle.” Johnson. “That is. Sir, because others being 
busy, wc want company; but if wc are all idle, there would be no 
growing weary; we should all entertain one another. There is in¬ 
deed, this in trade:—it gives men an opportunity of improving 
their situation. If there were no trade, many who are poor would 
always remain poor. But no man loves labour for itself.” Bosweli,. 
“Yes, Sir, I know a person who does. He is a very laborious Judge, 
and he loves the labour.” Johnson. “Sir, that is because he loves 
respect and distinction. Could he have them without labour, he 
would like it less.” Boswell. “He tells me he likes it for itself.”— 
“Why, Sir, he fancies so because he is not accustomed to abstract.” 

We went home to his house to tea. Mrs. Williams made it with 
sufficient dexterity, notwithstanding her blindness, though her 
manner of satisfying herself that the cups were full enough, ap¬ 
peared to me a little aukward; for I fancied she put her finger down 
a certain way, till she felt the tea touch it.* In my first elation at 
being allowed the privilege of attending Dr. Johnson at his late 
visits to this lady, which was like being ^ sccrctioribus consiliis, 
I willingly drank cup after cup, as if it had been the Heliconian 

* 1 have since had reason to think that I w-as mistaken; for I have been 
informed by a lady, who was long intimate w’ith her, and likely to be a more 
accurate observer of such matters, that she had acquired such a niceness of 
touch, as to know, by the feeling on the outside of the cup, how near it was 
to being full. 
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spring. But as the charm of novelty went off, I grew more fastidious; 
and besides, I discovered that she was of a peevish temper. 

There was a pretty large circle this evening. Dr. Johnson was in 
very good humour, lively, and ready to talk upon all subjects. Mr. 
Fergusson, the self-taught philosopher, told him of a new invented 
machine which went without horses: a man who sat in it turned 
a handle, which worked a spring that drove it forward. “'riuMi, Sir, 
(said Johnson,) what is gained is, the man has his choice whether 
he will move himself alone, or himself and the machine too.” 
Dominicetti, being mentioned, he would not allow him any merit. 
“There is nothing in all this boasted system. No, Sir; medicated 
baths can be no better than warm water: their only effect can he 
that of tepid moisture.” One of the com[)any took the other side, 
maintaining that medicines of various sorts, and some too of 
most powerful effect, are introduced into the human frame by 
the medium of the pores; and, therefore, when warm water is im¬ 
pregnated with salutiferous substances, it may i>roduce great effects 
as a bath. This appeared to me very satisfactory. Johnson did not 
answer it; but talking for victory, and determined to be master 
of the field, he had recourse to the device which (ioldsmith imput('d 
to him in the witty words of one of Cibber’s comedies; “There is 
no arguing with Johnson; for when his pistol nusses fire, he knocks 
you down with the butt end of it.” He turned to the gentlem.ii., 
“Well, Sir, go to Dominicetti, and get thyself fumigated; but l>o 
sure that the steam be directed to thy head, for that is the preawt 
part” This produced a triumphant roar of laughter from the motley 
assembly of philosophers, printers, and dependents, male and 
female. 

I know not how so whimsical a thought came into my mind, 
but I asked, “If, Sir, you were shut up in a castle, and a new-born 
child with you, what would you do?” Johnson. “Why, Sir, 1 should 
not much like my company.” Boswki.i,. “Hut would you take the 
trouble of rearing it?” He seemed, as may well be supposed, unwill¬ 
ing to pursue the subject: but upon my persevering in my question, 
replied, “Why yes, Sir, I would; but I must have all conveniences. 
If I had no garden, I would make a shed on the roof, and take it 
there for fresh air. I should feed it. and wash it much, and with 
warm water to please it, not with cold water to give it pain,” 
Boswell, “But, Sir, does not heat relax?” JmiNSos. “Sir, you are 
not to imagine the water is to be very hot. I wouhl not cixidle the 
child. No, Sir, the hardy method of treating children does no good. 
I’ll take you five children from London, who shall cuff five High¬ 
land children. Sir, a man bred in Lrmdon will carry a burthen, or 
run, or wrestle, as well as a man brought up in the hardest manner 
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in the country.” Boswell. “Good living, I suppose, makes the 
Londoners strong.” Johnson. “Why, Sir, I don’t know that it does. 
Our chairmen from Ireland, who are as strong men as any, have 
been brought up upon potatoes. Quantity makes up for quality.” 
Boswell. “Would you teach this child that I have furnished you 
with, anything?” Johnson. “No, I should not be apt to teach it.” 
Boswell. “Would not you have a pleasure in teaching it?” John¬ 
son. “No, Sir, I should not have a pleasure in teaching it.” 
Boswell. “Have you not a pleasure in teaching menl —There I 
have you. You have the same pleasure in teaching men, that I 
should have in teaching children.” Johnson. “Why, something 
about that.” 

Boswell. “Do you think, Sir, that what is called natural affec¬ 
tion is born with us? It seems to me to be the effect of habit, or of 
gratitude for kindness. No child has it for a parent whom it has not 
seen.” Johnson. “Why, Sir, I think there is an instinctive natural 
affection in parents towanls their children.” 

Russia being mentioned as likely to become a great empire, by 
the rapid increase of population:— Johnson. “Why, Sir, I see no 
prospect of their propagating more. They can have no more children 
than they can get. I know of no way to make them breed more 
than they do. It is not from reason and prudence that people marry, 
but from inclination. A man is poor; he thinks, T cannot be worse, 
and so I’ll e’en take Peggy.’” Boswell. “But have not nations 
been more populous at one period than another?” Johnson. “Yes, 
Sir; but that has been owing to the people being less thinned at 
one period than another, whether by emigrations, war, or pestilence, 
not by their being more or less prolifick. Births at all times bear 
the same proportion to the same number of people.” Boswell. 
^'But, to consider the state of our own country ;—does not throwing 
ft number of farms into one hand hurt population?” Johnson. 
“Why no. Sir; the same quantity of food being produced, will be 
consumed by the same number of mouths, though the people may 
be disposed of in different ways. We see, if corn be dear, and 
butchers’ meat cheap, the farmers all apply themselves to the 
raising of corn, till it becomes plentiful and cheap, and then 
butchers’ meat becomes dear; so that an equality is always pre¬ 
served. No, Sir, let fanciful men do as they will, depend upon it, it 
is difficult to disturb the system of life.” Boswell. “But, Sir, 
is it not a very bad thing for landlords to oppress their tenants, by 
raising their rents?” Joiinson. “Very bad. But, Sir, it never can 
have any general influence: it may distress some individuals. For, 
consider this: landlords cannot do without tenants. Now tenants 
will not give more for land, than land is worth. If they can make 
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more of their money by keeping a shop, or any other way, they do 
it, and so oblige landlords to let land come back to a reasonable 
rent, in order that they may get tenants. Land, in England, is an 
article of commerce. A tenant who pays his landlord his rent, 
thinks himself no more obliged to him than you think yourself 
obliged to a man in whose shop you buy a piece of goods, lie knows 
the landlord does not let him have his land for less than he can get 
from others, in the same manner as the sho]ikeeper sells his goods. 
No shopkeeper sells a yard of ribband for six-pence when seven- 
pence is the current price.” Boswell. “But. Sir, is it not better 
that tenants should be dependent on landlords?” Johnson. “Why, 
Sir, as there are many more tenants than landlords, perhaps strictly 
speaking, we should wish not. But if you please you ina\’ let your 
lands cheap, and so get the value, part in money ami |).irt in 
homage. I should agree with you in that.” Boswell. “So, Sir, you 
laugh at schemes of political improvement.” Johnson. “Why, Sir, 
most schemes of political improvement are very laughable thing.s." 

He observed, “Providence has wirely ordered that the more 
numerous men are, the more difficult it is for them to agree in 
any thing, and so they are governed. There is no doubt, that if the 
poor should reason, ‘We ll be the i)oor no longer, we'll make the 
rich take their turn,’ they could easily do it, were it not that they 
can’t agree. So the common soldiers, though so much more numerous 
than their officers, are governed by them for the same reason.” 

He said, “Mankind have a strong attachment to the habita¬ 
tions to which they have been accustomed. You see the inhabitants 
of Norway do not with one consent quit it, and go to some jiart of 
America, where there is a mild climate, and where they may have 
the same produce from land, with the tenth part of the labour. 
No, Sir; their affection for their old dwellings, and the terrour of 
a general change, keep them at home. Thus, we see many of the 
finest spots in the world thinly inhabited, and many rugged spots 
well inhabited.” 

“The London Chronicle.” which was the only news-jiajier he 
constantly took in, being brought, the office of reading it aloud 
was assigned to me. I was diverted by his impatience. He made 
me pass over so many parts of it, that my task was very easy. He 
would not suffer one of the petitions to the King about the Middle¬ 
sex election to be read. 

I had hired a Bohemian as my servant while I remained in 
London, and being much pleased with him, I asked Dr. John¬ 
son whether his being a Roman Catholick should prevent my 
taking him with me to Scotland. Johnson. “Why no. Sir. If he 
has no objections, you can have none.” Boswell. “So, Sir, you are 
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no enemy to the Roman Catholick Religion.” Johnson. “No 
more, Sir, than to the Presbyterian religion.” Boswell. “You are 
joking.” Johnson. “No, Sir, I really think so. Nay, Sir, of the two, 
I prefer the Popish.” Boswell. “How so, Sir?” Johnson. “Why, 
Sir, the Presbyterians have no church, no apostolical ordination.” 
Boswei.l. “And do you think that absolutely essential, Sir?” 
Johnson. “Why, Sir, as it was an apostolical institution, I think it 
is dangerous to be without it. And, Sir, the Presbyterians have no 
publick worship: they have no form of prayer in which they know 
they are to join. I’hey go to hear a man pray, and are to judge 
whether they will join with him.” Boswell. “But, Sir, their doc¬ 
trine is the same with that of the Church of England. Their con¬ 
fession of faith, and the thirty-nine articles contain the same 
points, even the doctrine of predestination.” Johnson. “Why, yes. 
Sir; predestination was a part of the clamour of the times, so it is 
mentioned in our articles, but with as little positiveness as could 
be.” Boswi-:ll. “Is it necessary. Sir, to believe all the thirty-nine 
articles?” Johnson. “Why, Sir, that is a question which has been 
much agitated. Some have thought it necessary that they should 
all be believed; others have considered them to be only articles of 
peace,' that is to say, you are nf)t to preach against them.” Bos¬ 
well. “It api)ears to me. Sir, that predestination, or what is equiva¬ 
lent to it, cannot be avoided, if we hold an universal prescience in 
the Deity.” Johnson. “Why, Sir, does not God every day see 
things going on without preventing them?” Boswei.l. “True, 
Sir, but if a thing be certainly foreseen, it must be fixed, and 
cannot happen otherwise; and if we apply this consideration to 
the human mind, there is no free will, nor do I see how prayer can 
be of any avail.” He mentioned Dr. Clarke, and Bishop Bramhall 
on Liberty and Necessity, and bid me read South’s Sermons on 
Prayer; but avoided the question which has excruciated philoso¬ 
phers and divines, beyond any other. I did not press it further, 
when I perceived that he was displeased, and shrunk from any 

1 Dr. Simon Patrick, (afterwards Bishop of Ely) thus expresses himself 
on this subject, in a letter to the learned Dr. John Maplctoft, dated Feb. 8 , 
1682-3: 

“1 always took the Articles to be only articles of communion; and so 
Bishop Bramhall expressly maintains against the Bishop of Chalcedon; and 
I remember well, that Bbhop Sanderson, when the King was first restored, 
received the subscription of an acquaintance of mine, which he declared was 
not to them as articles of faith, but peace. I think you need make no scruple 
of the matter, because all that 1 know so understand the meaning of sub¬ 
scription, and upon other terms would not subscribe.”—The above was 
printed some years ago tn the European Magazine, from the original, now in 
the hands of Mr. Mapletoft, surgeon at Chertsey, grandson to Dr. John 
Maplctoft.—M.J 
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abridgement of an attribute usually ascribed to the Divinity, how¬ 
ever irreconcileable in its full extent with the grand systent of 
moral government. His supposed orthodoxy liere cramix'd the 
vigourous powers of his understanding. He \sas enniined by a chain 
which early imagination and long habit made him think massy 
and strong, but which, had he ventured to try. he n)uld at once 
have snapt asunder. 

I proceeded: “What do you think, Sir, of Purgatory, as Ix*- 
lieved by the Roman Catholicks?” Johnson. “Why. Sii. it is a 
very harmless doctrine. They are of opinion that tlie generality of 
mankind are neither so obstinately wicked as to deserve e\a rla.st- 
ing punishment, nor so good as to merit being admitted into the 
society of blessed spirits; and therefore that (loo is gr.iciously 
pleased to allow of a middle state, where they may be purified 
by certain degrees of suffering. You see. .Sir. there is nothing nm< a- 
sonable in this.” Boswf.i.i,. “But then. Sir, their massis lor tin- 
dead ?” Johnson. “Why, Sir, if it be once establishd that there are 
souls in purgatory, it is as proper U) |>ray for t/irm, as for our 
brethren of mankind who are yet in this life." Hoswi.i.i.. “ I he 
idolatry of the Mass?” Johnson. “Sir, lln-re is no idolatry in tin- 
Mass. 'Phey believe (iOD to lie there, and they adore him.” Hoswki.i . 
“The worship of Saints?” Johnson. “Sir, they do not worship 
saints; they invoke them; they only a-^k their prayers. I am 
talking all this time of the dot trines of the Clnirdi of Rome. I 
grant you that in praetiie. Purgatory is made a lucrative impo¬ 
sition, and that the people do become iilolatroiis as they recommend 
themselves to the tutelary protection of particular saints. I think 
their giving the sacrament only in one kind is criminal, because it 
is contrary to the exjircss institution of ('hkist, and 1 wonder how 
the Council of Prent .admitted it.” lioswici.i.. “( onfe.ssion?” 
Johnson. “Why, I don’t know but that is a good thing. 'Phe 
scripture says, T'onfess your faults one to another,’ and tlie priests 
confess as well as the laity. Then it must be considered that their 
absolution is only upon repentance, and often upon penance .also. 
You think your sins may be forgiven without penance, upon re¬ 
pentance alone.” 

I thus ventured to mention all the common objections against 
the Roman Catholic Church, that I might hear so great a man 
up<jn them. What he said is here accurately recorded. But it Ls not 
improb.able that if one had taken the other side, he might have 
reasoned differently. 

I must however mention, that he had a respect for "the old 
religion,'* as the mild Melancthon called that of the Roman Cath- 
olick Church, even while he was exerting himself for its reformation 
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in some particulars. Sir William Scott informs me, that he heard 
Johnson say, “A man who is converted from ftotestanism to 
Popery, may be sincere: he parts with nothing: he is only super¬ 
adding to what he already had. But a convert from Popery to 
Protestantism, gives up so much of what he had held as sacred as 
any thing that he retains; there is so much laceration of mind in 
such a conversion, that it can hardly be sincere and lasting.” The 
truth of this reflection may be confirmed by many and eminent 
instances, some of which will occur to most of my readers. 

When we were alone, I introduced the subject of death, and 
endeavoured to maintain that the fear of it might be got over. I 
told him that David Hume said to me, he was no more uneasy to 
think he should not be after his life, than that he had not been 
before he began to exist. Johnson. “Sir, if he really thinks so, his 
perceptions are disturbed; he is mad; if he does not think so, he 
lies. He may tell you, he holds his finger in the flame of a candle, 
without feeling pain; would you believe him? When he dies, he at 
least gives up all he has.” Boswell. “Foote, Sir, told me, that 
when he was very ill he was not afraid to die.” Johnson. “It is not 
true, Sir. Hold a pistol to Foote’s breast, or to Hume’s breast, and 
threaten to kill them, and you’ll see how they behave.” Boswell. 
“But may we not fortify our minds for the approach of death?”— 
Here I am sensible I was in the wrong, to bring before his view 
what he ever looked upon with horrour; for although when in a 
celestial frame of mind in his “Vanity of Human Wishes,” he has 
supposed death to be “kind Nature’s signal for retreat,” from this 
state of being to “a happier seat,” his thoughts upon this awful 
change were in general full of dismal apprehensions. His mind 
resembled the vast amphitheatre, the Colisaeum at Rome. In the 
centre stood his judgement, which like a mighty gladiator, com¬ 
bated those apprehensions that, like the wild beasts of the Arena, 
were all around in cells, ready to be let out upon him. After a 
conflict, he drives them back into their dens; but not killing them, 
they were still assailing him. To my question, whether we might 
not fortify our minds for the approach of death, he answered, in a 
passion, “No, Sir, let it alone. It matters not how a man dies, but 
how he lives. The act of dying is not of importance, it lasts so short 
a time.” He added, (with an earnest look,) “A man knows it must 
be so, and submits. It wrill do him no good to whine.” 

I attempted to continue the conversation. He was so pro¬ 
voked, that he said: “Give us no more of this;” and was thrown 
into such a state of agitation, that he expressed himself in a way 
that alarmed and distressed me; shewad an impatience that I should 
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leave him, and when I was going away, called to me sternly, 
•■Don’t let us meet to-morrow.” 

I went home exceedingly uneasy. .All the harsh observations which 
I had ever heard made upon his character, crowded into my mind; 
and I seemed to myself like the man who had put his head into the 
lion’s mouth a great many times with perfect safety, but at last 
bad it bit olf. 

Next morning I sent him a note, stating that I might have been 
in the wrong, but it was not intentionally, he was therefore, 1 
could not help thinking, too severe upon me. I hat notwithstanding 
our agreement not to meet that day, I would call on him in my 
way to the city, and stay five minutes by my watch. “You are, 
(said I) in my mind, since last night, surrounded with cloud and 
storm. Let me have a glimpse of sunshine, and go about my affairs 
in serenity and cheerfulness.” 

Upon entering his study, I was glad that he was not alone, which 
would have made our meeting more awkward. There were with him 
Mr. Stevens and Mr. Tyers, both of whom I now saw for the first 
lime. My note had, on his own rellection, softened him, for he 
received me very complacently; so that 1 unexpectedly found 
myself at ease; and joined in the conversation. 

He said, the crilicks had done too much honour to Sir Richard 
Blackmore, by writing so much against him. That in his “(Vea- 
tion” he had been helped by various wits, a line by Philips, and a 
line by Tickell; so that by their aid, and that of others, the poem 
had been made out.” * 

I defended Blackmore’s supposed lines, which have been ridiculed 
as absolute nonsense: 

painted vest Prince VorliRcr had on, 

Wlikh from a naked Piet his grandsire won " * 

1 [Johnson himself has vindicated Blackmore upon this very point. See 
the Lives of the Poets, vol. iii. p. 75 - 'TOi - J- Btjswr.i.i. 1 

2 An acute correspondent of the Kuropcan Magazine, April 170J. has com¬ 
pletely exposed a mistake which has hcen unaccountably frequent in ascribing 
these lines to Blackmore, notwithstanding that Sir Richard Steele, in that 
very popular work “The Sfwctalor,” mentions them as written by the .Authoiir 
of “The British Princes,” the Hon. Edv.’ard Howard. The correspondent abovr 
mentioned, show’s this mistake to be so inveterate, th it not only / defenderl 
the lines as Blackmorc’s, in the presence of Dr. Johnson, without anv con¬ 
tradiction or doubt of their authenticity, but that the Reverend .Mr Whitaker 
h.'is as-serted in print, that he understands they were svpprf^.^rd in the late 
edition or editions of Blackmore. “After all (says this intelligent writer) it 
is not unworthy of particular observation, that these lines so often quotetl 
do not exist either in Blackmore or Howard." In “The British Princes, ’ 8vo 
1669, now before me, p. 96, they stand thus: 

“A vest as admir’d Vortiger had on, 

Which, from this Island’s foes, bis grandure won. 
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I maintained it to be a poetical conceit. A Piet being painted, if he 
is slain in battle, and a vest is made of his skin, it is a painted 
vest won from him, though he was naked. 

Johnson spoke unfavourably of a certain pretty voluminous 
authour, saying, “He used to write anonymous books, and then 
other books commending those books, in which there was some¬ 
thing of rascality.” 

I whispered him, “Well, Sir, you are now in good humour.” 
Johnson. “Yes, Sir.” I was going to leave him, and had got as far 
as the staircase. He stopped me, and smiling, said, “Get you gone 
in;” a curious mode of inviting me to stay, which I accordingly 
did for some time longer. 

This little incidental quarrel and reconciliation, which, perhaps, 
I may be thought to have detailed too minutely, must be esteemed 
as one of many proofs which his friends had, that though he might 
be charged with bad humour at times, he was always a good- 
natured man; and I have heard Sir Joshua Reynolds, a nice and 
delicate observer of manners, particularly remark, that when upon 
any occasion Johnson had been rough to any person in company, 
he took the first opportunity of reconciliation, by drinking to him. 
or addressing his discourse to him; but if he found his dignified 
indirect overtures sullenly neglected, he was quite indifferent, anvl 
considered himself as having done all that he ought to do, and tko 
other as now in the wrong. 

Being to set out for Scotland on the loth of November, I wrote 
to him at Streatham, begging that he would meet me in tov.n on 
the gth; but if this should be very inconvenient to him, I would go 
thither. His answer was as follows. 

“To James Boswell, Esq. 

“dear sir, 

“Upon balancing the inconveniences of both parties, I find 
it will less incommode you to spend your night here, than me to 
come to town. I wish to see you, and am ordered by the lady of 
this house to invite you hither. Whether you can come or not, 1 
shall not have any occasion of writing to you again before your 
marriage, and therefore tell you now, that with great sincerity I 
wish you happiness. 1 am, dear Sir, 

“Your most affectionate humble servant, 

“Sam. Johnson." 

"Nov. 9,1769.” 

Whose artful colour pass’d the Tyrian dye, 

Oblig’d to triumph in this legacy.” 

It is probable, I think, that some wag, in order to make Howard still more 
ridiculous than he really was, has formed the couplet as it now circulates. 
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I was detained in town till it was too late on the ninth, so went 
to him early in the morning of the tenth of November. “Now 
(said he,) that you are going to marry, do not ex|>cct more from 
life, than life will afford. You may often find yourself out of 
humour, and you may often think your wife not studious enough 
to please you; and yet you may have reason to consider yourself 
as upon the whole very happily married.” 

Talking of marriage in general, he observed. “Our marriage 
service is too refined. It is calculated only for the best kind of 
marriages; whereas, we should have a form for matches of con¬ 
venience, of which there are many.” He agreed with me that there 
was no absolute necessity for having the marriage ceremony per¬ 
formed by a regular clergyman, for this was not commandetl in 
scripture. 

I was volatile enough to rc{>eat to him a little cpigrammatick 
song of mine, on matrimony, which Mr. (larrick had a few days 
before procured to be .set to musick by the very ingenious Mr. 
Dibden. 


A MATKIMONIAL THOUGHT. 

“In the blithe days of honey-moon. 

With Kate’s allurements smitten, 

I lov’d her late, I lov’d her soon, 

And call’d her dc.arcsl kitten. 

But now my kitten’s prown a cat. 

And cross like other wives, 

O! by my soul, my honest Mat. 

I fear she has nine lives.” 

My illustrious friend said, “It is very well. Sir; but you should not 
swear.” Upon which I altered “O! by my soul,” to “alas, alas!” 

He was so good as to accompany me to London, and see me 
into the post-chaise which was to carry me on my roarl to Scotland. 
.\nd sure I am, that however inconsiderable many of the particulars 
recorded at this time may appear to some, they will be esteemed 
by the best part of my readers as genuine traits of his character, 
contributing together to give a full, fair, and distinct view of it. 

In 1770, he publkshed a political pamphlet, entitled “The False 
.\Iarm,” intended to justify the conduct of ministry and their 
majority in the House of Commons for having virtually assumed 
it as an axiom, that the expulsion of a Member of Parliament wa.s 
equivalent to exclusion, and thus having declared Colonel Lutterel 
to be duly elected for the county of Middlesex, notwithstanding 
Mr. Wilkes had a great majority of votes. This being justly con¬ 
sidered as a gross violation of the right of election, an alarm foi 
the constitution extended itself all over the kingdom. To prove 
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this alarm to be false, was the purpose of Johnson’s pamphlet; but 
even his vast powers are inadequate to cope with constitutional 
truth and reason, and his argument failed of effect; and the House 
of Commons have since expunged the offensive resolutions from 
their Journals, That the House of Commons might have expelled 
Mr. Wilkes repeatedly, and as often as he should be re-chosen, was 
not denied; but incapacitation cannot be but an act of the whole 
legislature. It was wonderful to see how a prejudice in favour of 
government in general, and an aversion to popular clamour, could 
blind and contract such an understanding as Johnson’s, in this 
particular case; yet the wit, the sarcasm, the eloquent vivacity 
which this pamphlet displayed, made it be read with great avidity 
at the time, and it will ever be read with pleasure, for the sake of 
its composition. That it endeavoured to infuse a narcotick indif¬ 
ference, as to publick concerns, into the minds of the people, and 
that it broke out sometimes into an extreme coarseness of contemp¬ 
tuous abuse, is but too evident. 

It must not, however, be omitted, that when the storm of his 
violence subsides, he takes a fair opportunity to pay a grateful 
compliment to the King, who had rewarded his merit; “These low¬ 
born railers have endeavoured, surely without effect, to alienate 
the affections of the people from the only King who for almost s 
century has much appeared to desire, or much endeavoured tc 
deserve them.” And “Every honest man must lament, that the 
faction has been regarded with frigid neutrality by the Tories, whe 
being long accustomed to signalise their principles by oppositior 
to the Court, do not yet consider, that they have at last a Kinj 
who knows not the name of party, and who wishes to be the com 
mon father of all his people.” 

To this pamphlet, which was at once discovered to be Johnson’s 
several answers came out, in which, care was taken to remind th< 
publick of his former attacks upon government, and of his nov 
being a pensioner, without allowing for the honourable terms upoi 
which Johnson’s pension was granted and accepted, or the chang 
of system which the British court had undergone upon the accessioi 
of his present Majesty. He was, however, soothed in the highes 
strain of panegyrick, in a poem called “The Remonstrance.” b; 
the Reverend Mr. Stockdale, to whom he was, upon many occasions 
a kind protector. 

The following admirable minute made by him, describes so wel 
his own state, and that of numbers to whom self-examination i 
habitual, that I cannot omit it. 

“June I, 1770. Every man naturally persuades himself that h 
can keep his resolutions, nor is he convinced of his imbecility bu 
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by length of time and frequency of experiment. This opinion of 
our own constancy is so prevalent, th.at we always despise him who 
suffers his general and settled purpose to be overpowered by an 
occasional desire. They, therefore, whom freriuein f.ailures have 
made desperate, cease to form resolutions; and they who arc be' 
come cunning, do not tell them. Those who do not niake them 
are very few, but of their effect little is iierceived; for scarcely any 
man persists in a course of life planned by choice, but as he is 
restrained from deviation by some external power. He who may 
live as he will, seldom lives long in the observation of his own 
rules.” ^ 

Of this year I have obtained the following letters: 

“To THE Reverend Dr. Farmer, Camdridge. 

“sir, 

“As no man ought to keep wholly to himself any possession 
that may be useful to the publick, I hope you will not think me 
unreasonably intrusive, if I have recourse to you for such informa¬ 
tion as you arc more able to give me than any other man. 

“In support of an opinion which you have already placed above 
the need of any more support, Mr. Steevens, a very ingenious 
gentleman, lately of King’s College, has collected an account of 
all the translations which Shakspearc might have seen and used. 
He wishes his catalogue to be perfect, and therefore intreats that 
you will favour him by the insertion of such additions as the 
accuracy of your enquiries has enabled you to make. To this re¬ 
quest, I take the liberty of adding my own sfdicitations. 

“We have no immediate use for this catalogue, and therefore 
do not desire that it should interrupt or hinder your more im¬ 
portant employments. But it will be kind to let us know that you 
receive it. 

“I am. Sir, Sic., 

“Sam. Johnson.” 

“Johnson’s-court, Fleet-street, 

March ai, iTiO." 

“To THE Reverend Mr. Thomas W'arton. 

“dear sir, 

“The readiness with which you were pleased to promise me 
some notes on Shakspeare, was a new instance of your friendship. 
I shall not hurry you; but am desired by Mr. Steevens, who helps 
me in this edition, to let you know, that we shall print the 
tragedies first, and shall therefore want first the notes which 

* Prayers and Meditations, p. 95. 
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belong to them. We think not to incommode the readers with a 
supplement; and therefore, what we cannot put into its proper 
I>lace, will do us no good. We shall not begin to print before the 
end of six weeks, perhaps not so soon. 


“London, June 23, 1770.” 


“I am, &c., 

“Sam. Johnson.’* 


“To THE Reverend Dr. Joseph Warton. 

“dear sir, 

“I AM revising my edition of Shakspeare, and remember that 
I formerly misrepresented your opinion of Lear. Be pleased to write 
the paragraph as you would have it, and send it. If you have any 
remarks of your own upon that or any other play, I shall gladly 
receive them. 

“Make my compliments to Mrs. Warton. I sometimes think of 
wandering for a few days to Winchester, l)ut am apt to delay. 

“I am, Sir, 

“Your most humble servant, 

“Sam. Johnson.” 

"Sept. 27, 1770.” 

“To Mr. Francis Barber, at Mrs. Clapp’s, Bishop- 
Stortford, Hertfordshire. 

“dear FRANCIS, 

“I AM at last sat down to write to you, and should very much 
blame myself for having neglected you so long, if I did not impute 
that and many other failings to want of health. I hope not to be 
so long silent again. I am very well satisfied with your progress, if 
you can really perform the e.xerciscs which you are set; and I hope 
Mr. Ellis does not suffer you to impose on him, or on yourself. 

“Make my compliments to Mr. Ellis, and to Mrs. Clapp, and 
Mr. Smith. 

“Let me know what English books you read for your entertain¬ 
ment. You can never b*' wise unless you love reading. 

“Do not imagine that I shall forget or forsake you; for if, when 
I examine you, I find that you have not lost your time, you shall 
want no encouragement from 

“Yours affectionately, 

“Sam. Johnson.” 

*'London, Sept, as, 177a’* 

“To THE Same. 

“dear FRANCIS, 

“I HOPE you mind your business. I design you shall stay with 
Mrs. Clapp these holidays. If you are invited out you may go, if 
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Mr. Ellis gives leave. I have ordered you some clothes, which you 
will receive, I believe, next week. My compliments to Mrs. Clapp 
and to Mr. Ellis, and Mr. Smith, itc. 


“December 7, 1770 ” 


“I am 

“^'olIr affectionate, 

“Sam. Johnson.’* 


During this year there was a total cess;ition of all correspondence 
between Dr. j. hnson and me, without any coldness on cither side, 
but merely from procrastination, continued from day to day ; and 
as I was not in London, I had no opportunity of enjoying his 
company and recording his conversation. I'o supply this blank, 1 
shall present my readers with some CoUn tom a, obligingly fur¬ 
nished to me by the Rev. Dr. Maxwell, of 1 ‘alkland, in Ireland, 
some time assistant preacher at the remple, and for many years 
the social friend of Johnson, who spoke of him with a very kind 
regard. 


“M\ acquaintance with that great and venerable character 
commenced in the year 1754. 1 w;is introduced to him by Mr. 
(irierson,* his Majesty's printer at Dublin, a gentleman of uncom¬ 
mon learning, and great wit and vivacity. Mr. CIrierson died in 
Dermany, at the age of twenty-seven. Dr. Johnson highly re¬ 
spected his abilities, and often obserced that he possesed more 
extensive knowledge than any man of his years he had ever known. 
His industry was equal to his talents; ami he particularly excelled 
in every species of philol(»gical learning, and was, perhaps, the lx;st 
critick of the age he lived in. 

“1 must always remember with gratitude my obligation to Mr. 
Grierson, for the honour and happiness of Dr. Johnson’s acquain¬ 
tance and friendship, which continued uninterruf)tcd and 
undiminished to his death: a connection, that was at once the 
pride and happiness of my life. 

'‘What pity it is, that so much wit and good sense as he continually 
exhibited in conversation should perish unrecorded! hew persons 
quitted his company without perceiving themselves wiser and 
better than they were before. On serious subjects he flashed the 
most interesting conviction upon his auditors; and uixjn lighter 

’ Son of the learned Mrs. Grierson, who was patronized by the late Lord 
Granville, and was the editor of several of the classicks 

[Her edition of Tacitus, with the notes of Ryckius, in three volumes, 8vo. 
1730, was dedicated in very elegant Latin to John, Lord Carteret, (after¬ 
wards Earl Granville,) by whom she was patronized during his residence In 
Ireland as Lord Lieutenant between 1724 and 1730-—M.] 
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topicks, you might have supposed —Albano musas de monte 
locutas. 

“Though I can hope to add but little to the celebrity of so 
exalted a character, by any communications I can furnish, yet 
out of pure respect to his memory, I will venture to transmit to 
you some anecdotes concerning him, which fell under my own 
observation. The very minutice of such a character must be inter¬ 
esting, and may be compared to the filings of diamonds. 

“In politicks he was deemed a Tory, but certainly was not so 
in the obnoxious or party sense of the term: for while he asserted 
the legal and salutary prerogatives of the crown, he no less re¬ 
spected the constitutional liberties of the people. Whiggism, at 
the time of the Revolution, he said, was accompanied with certain 
principles; but latterly, as a mere party distinction under Walpole 
and the Pelhams, was no better than the politicks of stock jobl^rs, 
and the religion of infidels. 

“He detested the idea of governing by parliamentary corruption, 
and asserted most strenuously, that a prince steadily and con¬ 
spicuously pursuing the interests of his people, could not fail of 
parliamentary concurrence. A prince of ability, he contended, might 
and should be the directing soul and spirit of his own administration; 
in short, his own minister, and not the mere head of a party: and 
then, and not till then, would the royal dignity be sincerely re¬ 
spected. 

“Johnson seemed to think that a certain degree of crown influence 
over the Houses of Parliament, (not meaning a corrupt and shame¬ 
ful dependence,) was very salutary, nay, even necessary, in our 
mixed government. ‘For (said he,) if the members were under no 
crown influence, and disqualified from receiving any gratification 
from Court, and resembled, as they possibly might, Pym and 
Haslerig, and other stubborn and sturdy members of the long 
Parliament, the wheels of government would be totally obstructed. 
Such men would oppose, merely to shew their power, from envy, 
jealousy, and perversity of disposition; and not gaining them¬ 
selves, would hate and oppose all who did: not loving the person 
of the prince, and conceiving they owed him little gratitude, from 
the mere spirit of insolence and contradiction, they would oppose 
and thwart him upon all occasions.’ 

“The inseparable imperfection annexed to all human govern¬ 
ments, consisted, he said, in not being able to create a sufficient 
fund of virtue and principle to carry the laws into due and effectual 
execution. Wisdom might plan, but virtue alone could execute. 
And where could sufficient virtue be found? A variety of delegated, 
and often discretionary, powers must be entrusted somewhere: 
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which, if not governed by integrity and conscience, would neces¬ 
sarily be abused, till at last the constable would sell his for a 
shilling, 

“This excellent person was sometimes charged with abetting 
slavish and arbitrary principles of government. Nothing in my 
opinion could be a grosser calumny and misre|>rescnlation; for 
how can it be rationally supposed, that he should adopt such 
pernicious and absurd opinions, who supiM)rted his philosophical 
character with so much dignity, was extremely jealous of his 
personal liberty and independence,‘ and could not brook the smallest 
appearance of neglect or insult, even from the highest personages? 

“But let us view him in some instances of more familiar life. 

“His general mode of life, during my acquaintance, seemed to be 
pretty uniform. About twelve o’clock I commonly visited him, and 
frequently found him in bed, or declaiming over his tea, which he 
drank very plentifully. He generally had a levee of morning 
visitors, chiefly men of letters; Hawkesworth, (Joldsmith. Murphy, 
I.angton, Steevens, Beauclerk, Sic. Sic. anri sometimes learned 
ladies; particularly I rememljer a French lady of wit and fashion 
doing him the honour of a visit. He seemed to me to Im* considered 
as a kind of publick oracle, whom every body thought they had a 
right to visit and consult; and doubtless they were well rewarded. 
I never could discover how he found time for his compositions. He 
declaimed all the morning, then went to dinner at a tavern, where 
he commonly staid late, and then drank his tea ; some friend’s 
house, over which he loitered a great while, but seldom took 
supper. I fancy he must have read and wrote chiefly in the night, 
for I can scarcely recollect inat he ever refused going with me to a 
tavern, and he often went to Ranelagh, which he deemed a place 
of innocent recreation. 

“He frequently gave all the silver in his pocket to the fK)or, 
who watched him, between his house and the tavern where he 
dined. He walked the streets at all hours, and said he was never 
robbed, for the rogues knew he had little money, nor had the 
appearance of having much. 

“Though the most accessible and communicative man alive, yet 
when he suspected he was invited to be exhibited, he constantly 
spurned the invitation. 

“Two young women from Staffordshire visited him when I was 
present, to consult him on the subject of methodism, to which they 
were inclined. ‘Come, (said he,) you pretty fools, dine with Max- 

^ fOn the necessity of crown influence, see Bourher’s Sermons on the 
American Revolution, p. Ji8; and Palcy’s Moral Philos<jphy, B. VI., c. vii. p 
491, 4to. there quoted.— Blakeway.] 
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well and me at the Mitre, and we will talk over that subject;’ 
which they did, and after dinner he took one of them upon his 
knee, and fondled her for half an hour together. 

“Upon a visit to me at a country lodging near Twickenham, he 
asked what sort of society I had there. I told him, but indifferent ; 
as they chiefly consisted of opulent traders, retired from business. 
He said he never much liked that class of people; ‘For, Sir, (said he) 
they have lost the civility of tradesmen, without acquiring the 
manners of gentlemen.’ 

“Johnson was much attached to London: ^ he observed, that a 
man stored his mind better there than anywhere else; and that in 
remote situations a man’s body might be feasted, but his mind was 
starved, and his faculties apt to degenerate, from want of exercise 
and competition. No place, (he said) cured a man’s vanity or 
arrogance, so well as London; for as no man was either great or 
good per se, but as compared with others not so good or great, 
he was sure to find in the metropolis many his equals, and some his 
Buperiours. He observed, that a man in London was in less danger 
of falling in love indiscreetly, than any where else; for there the 
difficulty of deciding between the conflicting pretensions of a vast 
variety of objects, kept him safe. He told me that he had frequently 
been offered country preferment, if he would consent to take 
orders; but he could not leave the improved society of the capital, 
or consent to exchange the exhilarating joys and splendid deco¬ 
rations of publick life, for the obscurity, insipidity, and uniformity 
of remote situations. 

“Speaking of Mr, Harte, Canon of Windsor, and writer of ‘The 
History of Gustavus Adolphus,’ he much commended him as a 
scholar, and a man of the most companionable talents he had ever 
known. He said, the defects in his history proceeded not from 
imbecility, but from foppery. 

“He loved, he said, the old black letter books; they were rich 
in matter, though their style was inelegant; wonderfully so, 
considering how conversant the writers were with the best models 
of antiquity. 

“Burton’s ‘Anatomy of Melancholy,’ he said, was the only book 
that ever took him out of bed two hours sooner than he wished 
to rise. 

1 [Montaixne had the same affection for Paris, which Johnson had for 
London.—"Je Taime tendrcment, (says he in his Essay on Vanity,) jusque 
it scs verruca et it ses taches. Jc ne suis Franqob, que par cette grande dti, 
grande en peuplcs, grande cn fcHciti de son assiette, mais sur tout grande et 
incomparable en variety et diversity des commoditez: la gloire de )a France, 
et Tun des plus nobles ornaments du monde.” Vol. iii, p. 321, edit. Amsterdam, 
ijSt.—B lakeway 1 
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“He frequently exhorted me to set about writing a History of 
Ireland, and archly remarked, there had been some good Irish 
writers, and that one Irishman might at least aspire to be er{ual 
to another. He had great compassion for the miseries and distresses 
of the Irish nation, particularly the Papists; and severely repro¬ 
bated the barbarous debilitating policy of the Hritish govern¬ 
ment, which, he said, was the most detestable mode of persecution. 
To a gentleman, who hinted such policy might be nece.^sary to 
support the authority of the English government, he rejdied by 
saying, ‘Let the authority of the English government perish, rather 
than be maintained by iniquity. Better would it be to restrain the 
turbulence of the natives by the authority of the sword, and to make 
them amenable to law and justice by an effectual and vigorous police, 
than to grind them to powder by all manner of disa!>ilities and in¬ 
capacities. Better (said he) to hang or drown people at once, than 
by an unrelenting persecution to beggar and starve them.’ 'I'he 
moderation and humanity of the present limes have, in ..ome 
measure, justified the wisdom of his observations. 

“Dr. Johnson was often accused of prejudices, nay, antipathy, 
with regard to the natives of Scotland. Surely, so illiberal a prejudice 
never entered his mind: and it is well known, many natives of that 
respectable country' possessed a large share in his esteem; nor were 
any of them ever excluded from his good offices as far as oppor¬ 
tunity permitted. True it is, he considered the Scotch, nationally, 
as a crafty, designing people, eagerly attentive to their own interest, 
and too apt to overlook the claims and pretensions of other people. 
‘While they confine their benevolence, in a manner, exclusively to 
those of their own country, they expect to share in the good office* 
of other people. Now (said Johnson) this principle is either right 
or wrong; if right, we should do well to imitate such conduct; if 

wrong, we cannot too much detest it.’ 

“Being solicited to compose a funeral sermon for the daughter of 
a tradesman, he naturally inquired into the character of the de¬ 
ceased; and being told that she was remarkable for her humility 
and condescension to inferiours, he observed, that those were very 
laudable qualities, but it might not be so easy to discover who the 
lady’s inferiours were. 

“Of a certain player he remarked, that his conversation usually 
threatened and announced more than it performed; that he fe<l you 
with a continual renovation of hope, to end in a constant succession 


of disappointment. * * * * u- 

“When exasperated by contradiction, he was apt to treat nis 
opponents with too much acrimony: as, ‘Sir, you don t your wav 
through that question;’—‘Sir, you talk the language of ignorance 
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On my observing to him that a certain gentleman had remained 
silent the whole evening, in the midst of a very brilliant and learned 
society, ‘Sir, (said he,) the conversation overflowed, and drowned 
him.’ 

“His philosophy, though austere and solemn, was by no means 
morose and cynical, and never blunted the laudable sensibilities of 
his character, or exempted him from the influence of the tender 
passions. Want of tenderness, he always alleged, was want of parts, 
and was no less a proof of stupidity than depravity. 

“Speaking of Mr. Hanway, who published ‘An Eight Days’ 
Journey from London to Portsmouth,’ ‘Jonas, (said he,) acquired 
some reputation by travelling abroad, but lost it all by travelling at 
home.’ 

“Of the passion of love he remarked, that its violence and ill 
effects were much exaggerated; for who knows any real sufferings 
on that head, more than from the exorbitancy of any other passion? 

“He much commended ‘Law’s Serious Call,’ which he said was 
the finest piece of hortatory theology in any language. ‘I^w, (said 
he,) fell latterly into the reveries of Jacob Behmen, whom Law 
alleged to have been somewhat in the same state with St. Paul, and 
to have seen unutterable thing's. Were it even so, (said Johnson,) 
Jacob would have resembled St. Paul still more, by not attempting 
to utter them.’ 

“He observed, that the established clergy in general did not 
preach plain enough; and that polished periods and glittering 
sentences flew over the heads of the common people, without any 
impression on their hearts. Something might be necessary, he ob¬ 
served, to excite the affections of the common people, who were sunk 
in languor and lethargy, and therefore he supposed that the new 
concomitants of methodism might probably produce so desirable 
an effect. The mind, like the body, he observed, delighted in change 
and novelty, and even in religion itself, courted new appearances 
and modifications. Whatever might be thought of some methodist 
teachers, he said, he could scarcely doubt the sincerity of that man, 
who travelled nine hundred miles in a month, and preached twelve 
times a week; for no adequate reward, mere temiwral, could be 
given for such indefatigable labour. 

“Of Dr. Priestley’s theological works, he remarked, that they 
tended to unsettle every thing, and yet settled nothing. 

“He was much affected by the death of his mother, and wrote to 
me to come and assist him to compose his mind, which indeed I 
found extremely agitated. He lamented that all serious and religious 
conversation was banished from the society of men, and yet great 
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advantages might be derived from it. All acknowledged, he said, 
what hardly any body practised, the obligations we were under of 
making the concerns of eternity the governing principles of our 
lives. Every man, he observed, at last, wishes for retreat: he sees 
his expectations frustrated in the world, and begins to wean himself 
from it, and to prepare for everlasting separation. 

“He observed, that the inlluence of London now extende<l every 
where, and that from all manner of communication being o|>encd, 
there shortly would be no remains of the ancient simplicity, or 
places of cheap retreat to be found. 

“He w'as no admirer of blank verse, and said it always failed, 
unless sustained by the dignity of the subject. In blank verse, he 
said, the language suffered more distortion, to keep it out of prose, 
than any inconvenience or limitation to be apprehended'from the 
shackles and circumspection of rhyme. 

“He reproved me once for saying grace without mention of 
the name of our Lord Jesus Christ, and hoped in future I would 
be more mindful of the apostolical injunction. 

“He refused to go out of a room l>cforc me at Mr. Langton’s 
house, saying, he hoj>ed he knew his rank better than to presume to 
take place of a Doctor in Divinity. I mention such little anecdotes, 
merely to show the peculiar turn and habit of his mind. 

“He used frequently to observe, that there was more to be 
endured than enjoyed, in the general condition of human life; and 
frequently quoted those lines of Dryden: 

‘Strange cozenage! none would live past years again, 

Yet all ho[)c pleasure from what still remain.’ 

For his part, he .said, he never passed that week in his life which 
he would wish to repeat, were an angel to make the proposal to him. 

“He was of opinion, that the English nation cultivated l)oth 
their soil and their reason better than any other |>eoplc; but admitted 
that the French, though not the highest, perhaps, in any depart¬ 
ment of literature, yet in every department were very high. In¬ 
tellectual pre-eminence, he observed, was the highest superiority; 
and that every nation derived their highest reputation from the 
splendour and dignity of their writers. Voltaire, he said, was a giwl 
narrator, and that his principal merit consisted in a happy selection 
and arrangement of circumstances. 

“Speaking of the French novels, compared with Richardson’s, he 
said, they might be pretty baubles, but a wren was not an eagle. 

“In a Latin conversation with the P^:re Boscnvitch, at the houM 
of Mrs. Cholmondely, I heard him maintain the superiority of Sir 
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Isaac Newton over all foreign philosophers,- with a dignity and 
eloquence that surprised that learned foreigner. It being observed 
to him, that a rage for every thing English prevailed much in 
France after Lx)rd Chatham’s glorious war, he said, he did not 
wonder at it, for that we had drubbed those fellows into a proper 
reverence for us, and that their national petulance required periodi¬ 
cal chastisement. 

“Lord Lyttelton’s Dialogues, he deemed a nugatory performance. 
That man, (said he,) sat down to write a book, to tell the world 
what the world had all his life been telling him.’ 

“Somebody observing that the Scotch Highlanders, in the year 
1745, had made surprising efforts, considering their numerous wants 
and disadvantages: ‘Yes, Sir, (said he,) their wants were numerous: 
but you have not mentioned the greatest of them all,—the want of 
law.’ 

“Speaking of the inward light, to which some methodists pre¬ 
tended, he said, it was a principle utterly incompatible with social 
or civil security. ‘If a man (said he,) pretends to a principle of action 
of which I can know nothing, nay, not so much as that he has it, 
but only that he pretends to it; how can I tell what that person 
may be prompted to <lo? When a person profes.ses to be governed by 
a written ascertained law, I can tlien know where to find him,’ 

“The poem of Fingal, he said, v/as a mere unconnected rhapsody, 
a tiresome repetition of the same images. ‘In vain shall we look for 
the lucidus ordo, where there is neither end or object, design or 
moral, ncc cert a rccurrit imago.^ 

“Being asked by a young nobleman, what was become of the 
gallantry and military spirit of the old English nobility, he replied, 
‘Why, my Lord, I’ll tell you what is become of it: it is gone into the 
city to look for a fortune.’ 

“Speaking of a dull tiresome fellow, whom he chanced to meet, 
he said, ‘That fellow seems to me to possess but one idea, and that 
is a wrong one.’ 

“Much enquiry having been made concerning a gentleman, who 
had quitted a comp:iny where Johnson was, and no information 
being obtained; at last Johnson observed, that ‘he did not care to 
speak ill of any man behind his back, but he believed the gentleman 
was an attorney" 

“He spoke with much contempt of the notice taken of Wood- 

^ [In a Discourse by Sir William Jones, addressed to the Asiatick Society, 
Feb. 34, 1785, is the following passage; 

“One of the most sagacious men in this age who continues, I hope, to im¬ 
prove and adorn it, Samuel Johnson, remarked in my hearing, that if New¬ 
ton had flourished in ancient Greece, he would have been worshipped as a 
tMvinity.”—M.] 
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house, the poetical shoemaker. He said, it was all vanity and child¬ 
ishness: and that such subjects were, to those who palronixed them, 
mere mirrours of their own superiority. ‘They had belter (said he,) 
furnish the man with good implements for his trade, than rai.se 
subscriptions for his poems. He may make an excellent slunnuaker. 
but can never make a good jx>et. .\ school boy's exercise may be a 
pretty thing for a school-boy; but it is no treat for a man.’ 

“Speaking of Boetius, who was the favourite writer of the middle 
ages, he said it was very surpri.'^ing, that upon such a subject, and 
in such a situation, he should be philnsophus quam Chrii- 

tianus. 

“Speaking of Arthur Murphy, whom he very much loved, ‘I 
don’t know (said he,) that Arthur can be classed with the very first 
dramatick writers; yet at present I doubt much whether we have 
any thing superiour to Arthur.’ 

“Speaking of the national debt, he sjiid, it was an idle dream to 
suppose that the country could sink under it. Ix*t the publick credi¬ 
tors be ever so clamourous, the interest of millions must ever prevail 
over that of thousands. 

“Of Dr. Kennicott’s Collations, he observed, that though 
the text should not be much mended thereby, yet it was no small 
advantage to know that we had as good a text as the most con¬ 
summate industry and diligence could procure. 

“Johnson observed, that so many objections might be made to 
every thing, that nothing could overcome them but the necessity 
of doing something. Xo man would be of any profession, as simply 
opposed to not being of it; but every one must do something. 

“He remarked, that a London parish was a very comfortless 
thing: for the clergyman seldom knew the face of one out of ten 
of his parishioners. 

“Of the late Mr. Mallet he spoke with no great respect; said, he 
was ready for any dirty job: that he had wrote against Byng at the 
instigation of the ministry, and was equally ready to write for him, 
provided he found his account in it. 

“A gentleman who had been very unhappy in marriage, married 
immediately after his wife died; Johnson said, it was the triumph 
of hope over experience. 

“He observed that a man of sense and education should meet a 
suitable companion in a wife. It was a miserable thing when the 
conversation could only be such as, whether the mutton should be 
boiled or roasted, and probably a dispute about that. 

“He did not approve of late marriages, observing that more was 
lost in point of time, than compensated for by any possible advan- 
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tages. Even ill assorted marriages were preferable to cheerless 
celibacy. 

“Of old Sheridan he remarked, that he neither wanted parts nor 
literature; but that his vanity and Quixotism obscured his merits. 

“He said, foppery was never cured; it was the bad stamina of 
the mind, which, like those of the body, were never rectified; once 
a coxcomb always a coxcomb. 

“Being told that Gilbert Cowper called him the Caliban of 
literature; ‘Well, (said he,) I must dub him the Punchinello.’ 

“Speaking of the old Earl of Cork and Orrery, he said, ‘that man 
spent his life in catching at an object, [literary eminence,] which 
he had not power to grasp.’ 

“To find a substitution for violated morality, he said, was the 
leading feature in all perversions of religion. 

“He often used to quote, with great pathos, those fine lines of 
Virgil: 

^Optima queeque dies miseris mortalibus cevi 
Prima fugit; subeunt morbi, Iristisque senectus, 

Rt labor, el dura: rapit inclementia mortis.* 

“Speaking of Homer, whom he venerated as the prince of poets, 
Johnson remarked that the advice given to Diomed ^ by his father, 
when he sent him to the Trojan War, was the noblest exhortation 
that could be instanced in any heathen writer, and comprised in a 
single line: 

Alir dptareitiv, Kal vwilpoxor tfi/ierai dXXwi/; 

which, if I recollect well, is translated by Dr. Clarke thus; semper 
appctcre prxstantissima, et omnibus aliis antccellere. 

“He observed, ‘it was a most mortifying reflection for any man 
to consider, what he had done, compared with what he might have 
done* 

“He said few people had intellectual resources sufficient to forego 
the pleasures of wine. They could not otherwise contrive how to 
fill the interval between dinner and supper. 

“He went with me, one Sunday, to hear my old Master, Gregory 
Sharpe, preach at the Temple.—In the prefatory prayer, Sharpe 
ranted about Liberty, as a blessing most fervently to be implored, 
and its continuance prayed for. Johnson observed that our liberty 
was in no sort of danger;—^he would have done much better, to 
pray against our licentiousness. 

1 fDr. Maxwell’s memory has deceived him. Glaucus is the person who 
i«ccived this counsel; and Clarke’s translation of the passage (II. vi. I. loS) is 
as follows: 

“Ut semper fortissime rem gererem, et superior virtute essem aliis.”— 
Boswell.] 
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“One evening at Mrs. Montagu’s, where a splendici company was 
assembled, consisting of the most eminent literary characters, I 
thought he seemed highly pleased with the resj>oef and attention 
that were shewn him, and asked him. (m our return home, if he was 
not highly gratified by his visit: ‘No. Sir. (s:»id he) not highly 
gratified; yet I do not recollect to have passed many evenings wiVA 
feu'er objections' 

“Though of no high extraction himself, he had much respect for 
birth and family, esj^ecially among ladies. He said, ‘adventitious 
accomplishments may be possessed by all ranks; but one may 
easily distinguish the born gentlewoman.' 

“He said, ‘the poor in England were Itetter provitled for. than in 
any other country of the same extent: he did not mean little ( an- 
tons, or petty Republicks. Where a great proportion of the people 
(said he,) are suffered to languish in helpless misery, that country 
must be ill policed, and wretchedly governed: a decent provision 
for the poor is the true test of civilization.- (lentlemen of education, 
he observed, were pretty much the same in all countries; the condi¬ 
tion of the lower orders, the poor especially, was the true mark of 
national discrimination.’ 

“When the corn-laws were in agitation in Ireland, by which that 
country has been enabled not only to feed itself, but to export corn 
to a large amount; Sir Thomas Robinson ob'-erved, that tly)se laws 
might be prejudicial to the corn-trade of En,gland. ‘Sir Ihomas, 
(said he.) you talk the language of a savage: what, Sir? would you 
prevent any people from feeding themselves, if by any honest means 
they can do it?’ 

“It being mentioned, that Garrick assisted Dr. Brown, the authour 
of the ‘Estimate,’ in some dramatick comf)osition, ‘No, Sir; (said 
Johnson,) he would no more suffer Garrick to write a line in his 
play, than he would suffer him to mount his pulpit.’ 

“Speaking of Burke, he said, ‘It was commonly observed he spoke 
too often in parliament; but noborly could say he did not s|)eak 
well, though too frequently and too familiarly.’ 

“Speaking of economy, he remarked, it was hardly worth while 
to save anxiously twenty pounds a year. If a miin couUI save to that 
degree, so as to enable him to assume a different rank in society^ 
then, indeed, it might answer some purpose. 

“He observed, a principal source of erroneous judgement was, 
viewing things partially and only on one side: ;ts for instance, 
fortune hunters, when they contemplated the fortunes singly and 
separately, it was a dazzling and tempting object; but when they 
came to possess the wives and their fortunes together, they begao 
to suspect they had not made quite so good a bargain. 
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“Speaking of the late Duke of Northumberland living very 
magnificently when Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, somebody re¬ 
marked, it would be difficult to find a suitable successor to him: 
then, exclaimed Johnson, he is only fit to succeed himself. 

“He advised me, if possible, to have a good orchard. He knew, 
he said, a clergyman of small income, who brought up a family very 
reputably, which he chiefly fed with ajiple dumplins. 

“He said, he had known several good scholars among the Irish 
gentlemen; but scarcely any of them correct in quantity. He ex¬ 
tended the same observation to Scotland. 

“Speaking of a certain Prelate, who exerted himself very laud¬ 
ably in building churches and parsonage-houses; ‘however,’ said 
he, ‘I do not find that he is esteemed a man of much professional 
learning, or a liberal patron of it;—yet, it is well, where a man 
possesses any strong positive excellence.—Few have all kinds of 
merit belonging to their character. We must not examine matters too 
deeply—No, Sir, a fallible being will fail somewhere.* 

“Talking of the Irish Clergy, he said. Swift was a man of great 
parts, and the instrument of much good to his country.—Berkeley 
was a profound scholar, as well as a man of line imagination; but 
Usher, he said, was the great luminary of the Irish Church; and 
a greater, he added, no church could boast of; at least in modern 
times. 

“We dined tetc-h-tcle at the Mitre, as I was preparing to return 
to Ireland, after an absence of many years. I regretted much leav¬ 
ing London, where I had formed many agreeable connections: ‘Sir, 
(said he,) I don’t wonder at it; no man, fond of letters, leaves 
Tx)ndon without regret. But remember, Sir, you have seen and en¬ 
joyed a great deal;—you have seen life in its highest decorations, 
and the world has nothing new to e.xhibit.—No man is so well 
qualified to leave publick life as he who has long tried it and known 
it well. We are always hankering after untried situations, and imag¬ 
ining greater felicity from them than they can afford. No, Sir, 
knowledge and virtue may be .acquired in all countries, and your 
local consequence will make you some amends for the intellectual 
gratifications you relinquish.’ Then he quoted the following lines 
with great pathos: 

‘He who h.is early known the pomps of state, 

(For thim;3 unknown, 'lis icnordiuc to condemn;) 

And after having viewed the l^audy bait. 

Can boldly say, the trifle I contemn; 

With such a one contented could I live, 

Contented could I die.’ ^ 

> [Being desirous to trace these verses to the fountain-head, after ^ving 
in vain turned over several of our elder poets with the hope of lighting on 
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‘‘He then took a most affectini; leave of me; said, he knew it was 
a point of duty that called me auay.—Wc shall all be sorry to lose 
you, said he: laudo tamcn.’ " 

In 1771 he published another |K)litical pamphlet entitled 
“Thoughts on the late Transactions respecting Talklan.' s Islands,” 
in which, ujwn materials furnished to him by ministry, and ui)on 
general topicks expanded in his rich style, he successfully en¬ 
deavoured to persuade the nation that it was wise and laudaide to 
suffer the question of right to remain undecided, rather than involve 
our country in another war. It has been suggested by some, with 
what truth I shall not take upon me to decide, that he rated the 
consequence of those islands to Great-Hritain too low. lJut however 
this may be, every humane mind must surely ai)plaud the earnest¬ 
ness with which he averted the calamity of war; a calamity so 
dreadful, that it is astonishing how civilised, nay, ('Iiristian na- 

Ihcm, I applied to Dr. Maxwell, now resident at B.itli, for the purpose of 
aseertaining their authour, but that gentleman could furnivh no .xid on thb 
oftasion. At length the lines have been disroxereii by Ibe aulhmir's se» on<l 
son, Mr. James Boswell, in the l.ondon Magazine for July, i 7 iJ, where 
they form part of a |)ocm on Rn ike.mf.st, there published anonymoudy, 
hut in fact (as he afterwards found) copied with «ome ••light variations from 
one of Walsh’s smaller poems, entitled “The Retirement;’’ ami they exhibit 
another proof of what has been elsewhere oh'-erved bv the author <if tlir 
work before us, that Johnson rctaine<l in his memory fragments of objure 
or neglected poetry. In quoting verjes of that description, he ap|>ears by a 
slight variation to have sometimes given them a moral turn, and to have 
de'.feroiisly adapted them to his own sentiments, where the orr.uiial hn<l a 
sorv different tendency. Thus, in the present insimnr, ( i-. Mi | Un.v.oll .,!) 
serves to me) “the authour of the poem above mentioned exhibits himself 
as having retired to the country, to avoid the vain ff-llies of a town life,— 
ambition, avarice, and the pursuit of ple.tsure, tonir.isted with the eiijovnu nt.s 
of the country, and the de'i lilful conversation that the brooks, &c furnish; 
which he holds to be inliniteix more pleasing and instructive than any which 
towns afford. He is then led to consider the weakness of the human mind, 
and after lamenting that he (the writer) who is neither enslaved by avarice, 
ambition, or pleasure, has \(;t made himself a slave to love, he thus proceeds- 
"If this dire passion never will be done. 

If beauty always must my heart enthral, 

O, rather let me be enslaved by one. 

Than macily thus ))et(ime a jlave to all 
One 'i ho ka^ early known the pomp of Unte, 

For unkno'un 'Its igitoronre lo condemn. 

And, after having viewed the gaudy bail. 

Can coldly say, the trifle 1 contemn; 

In her blest arms contented could / lix'e, 

Contented could I die. But, O my mind, 

Imaginary scenes of blL■^s deceive 
With hopi^ of jo>s imjKJSsiblc to find." 

Another instance of Johnson’s retaining in his memory verses by obscure 
authours is given in >ir B(i.wvrir.s “Journal of a Tour to the Hebrides;" 
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tions, can deliberately continue to renew it. His description of its 
miseries in this pamphlet, is one of the finest pieces of eloquence 
in the English language. Upon this occasion, too, we find Johnson 
lashing the party in opposition with unbounded severity, and n\ak- 
ing the fullest use of what he ever reckoned a most effectual argu¬ 
mentative instrument,—contempt. His character of their very able 
mysterious champion, Junius, is executed with all the force of his 
genius, and finished with the highest care. He seems to have exulted 
in sallying forth to single combat against the boasted and formidable 
hero, who bade defiance to “principalities and powers, and the rulers 
of this world.” 

This pamphlet, it is observable, was softened in one particular, 
after the first edition; for the conclusion of Mr. George Grenville’s 
character stood thus; “Let him not, however, be depreciated in his 
grave. He had powers not universally possessed: could he have en¬ 
forced payment of the Manilla ransom, he could have counted it’* 
Which, instead of retaining its sly sharp point, was reduced to a 
mere flat unmeaning expression, or, if I may use the word,— truism: 

where, in consequence of hearing a girl spinning in a chamber over that in 
which he was sitting, he repeated these lines, which he said were written by 
one Giffard, a clergyman; but the poem in which they are introduced, has 
hitherto been undiscovered: 

"Verse sweetens toil, however rude the sound; 

All at her work the village maiden sings; 

Nor while she turns the giddy wheel around, 

Revolves the sad vicissitude of things.” 

In the autumn of 1782, when he w.is at Brighthelmstone, he frequently 
accompanied Mr. Philip Metcalfe in his chaise, to take the air; and the con¬ 
versation in one of their excursions happening to turn on a celebrated his¬ 
torian, since deceased, he repeated, with great precision, some verses, as very 
characteristick of that gentleman. These furnish another proof of what has 
been above observed; for they arc found in a very obscure quarter, among 
some anonymous poems appended to the second volume of a collection fre¬ 
quently printed by Lintot, under the title of Pope’s Miscellanies: 

"Sec how the wand’ring Danube flows, 

Realms and religions parting; 

A friend to all true Christian foes. 

To Peter, Jack, and Martin. 

Now Protestant, and Papist now. 

Not constant h'ng to either. 

At length an infidel does grow, 

And ends his journey neither. 

Thus many a youth T’ve known set out. 

Half Protestant, h.-ilf P.ipist, 

And rambling long the world about. 

Turn infidel or atheist.” 

In reciting these verses I have no doubt that Johnson substituted some 
words for infidel in the second stanza, te avoid the disagreeable repetition of 
the same expression.—M.l 
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“He had powers not universally possessed: and if he sometimes 
erred, he was likewise sometimes right.” 

“To BENNf:T Langton, Esq. 

“dear sir, 

“After much lingering of my own, and much of the ministry, 
I have, at length got out my paper.* But delay is not yet at an end: 
Not many had been dispersed, before Lord North ordered the sale 
to stop. His reasons I do not distinctly know. You may try to find 
them in the perusal.- Before his order, a sufficient number were dis¬ 
persed to do all the mischief, though, pcrhaj>s, not to make all the 
sport that might be expected from it. 

“Soon after your departure, I had the pleasure of finding all the 
danger past with which your navigation was threatened. I hope 
nothing happens at home to abate your satisfaction; but that Lady 
Rothes, and Mrs. Langton, and the young ladies, are all well. 

“I was last night at the club. Dr. Percy has written a long ballad 
in many fits; it is pretty enough. He has printed, and will soon pub¬ 
lish it. Goldsmith is at Bath, with Lord Clare. At Mr. Thrale's, 
where I am now writing, all are well. I am, dear Sir, 

“Your most humble servant, 

“Sam, Johnson.” 

"March 20, 1771.” 

Mr. Strahan, the printer, who Had been long in intimacy with 
Johnson, in the course of his literary labours, who was at once his 
friendly agent in receiving his pension for him, and his banker in 
supplying him with money when he wanted it; who was himself 
now a Member of Parliament, and who loved much to be employed 
in negociation; thought he should do eminent service, both to 
government and Johnson, if he could be the means of his getting 
a seat in the House of Commons. With this view, he wrote a letter 
to one of the Secretaries of the Treasury, of which he gave me a 
copy in his own hand-writing, which is as follows: 

“sir, 

“You will easily recollect, when I had the honour of waiting 
upon you some time ago I took the liberty to observe to you, that 
Dr. Johnson would make an excellent figure in the House of Com¬ 
mons, and heartily wished he had a scat there. My reasons are 
briefly these: 

^ “Thoughts on the late Transactions respecting Falkland’s Islands.” 

2 By comparing the first with the subsequent editions, this curious circum¬ 
stance of ministerial authourship may be discovered. 

[It can only be discovered (as Mr. Bindley observes to me) by him who 
po.ssesses a copy of the first edition issued out before the sale was stopped. 
-M.l 
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“I know his perfect good affection to his Majesty, and his gov¬ 
ernment, which I am certain he wishes to support by every means 
in his power. 

“He possesses a great share of manly, nervous, and ready elo¬ 
quence; is quick in discerning the strength and weakness of an 
argument; can express himself with clearness and precision, and 
fears the face of no man alive. 

“His known character, as a man of extraordinary sense and un¬ 
impeached virtue, wc uld secure him the attention of the House, and 
could not fail to give him a proper weight there. 

“He is capable ^f the greatest application, and can undergo any 
degree of labour, where he secs it necessary, and where his heart 
and affections are strongly engaged. His Majesty’s ministers might 
tliercfore securely depend on his doing, upon every proper occasion, 
the utmost that could be expected from him. They would find him 
ready to /indicate such measures as tended to promote the stability 
of government, and resolute and steady in carrying them into exe¬ 
cution. Nor is any thing to be apprehended from the supposed im¬ 
petuosity of his temper. 'I'o the friends of the King you will find him 
a lamb, to his enemies a lion. 

“For these reasons, I humbly apprehend that he would be a very 
able and useful member. And I will venture to say, the employment 
would not be disagreeable to hirp; and knowing, as I do, his strong 
affection to the King, his ability to serve him in that capacity, and 
the extreme ardour with which I am convinced he would engage in 
that service, I must repeat, that I wish most heartily to see him in 
the House. 

“If you think this worthy of attention, you will be pleased to 
take a convenient opportunity of mentioning it to Lord North. If 
his Lordship should happily approve of it, I shall have the satis¬ 
faction of having been, in some degree, the humble instrument of 
doing my country, in my opinion, a very essential service. I know 
your good nature, and your zeal for the publick welfare, will plead 
my e.\cuse for giving you this trouble. I am, with the greatest re¬ 
spect, Sir, 

“Your most obedient and humble servant, 

“William Strahan.” 

“New-street, 

March 30, 1771.” 

This recommendation, we know, was not effectual; but how, or 
for what reason, can only be conjectured. It is not to be believed 
that Mr. Strahan would have applied, unless Johnson had ap¬ 
proved of it. I never heard him mention the subject; but at a later 
period of his life, when Sir Joshua Reynolds told him that Mr. Ed- 
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mund Burke had said, that if he had come early into Parliament, 
he certainly would have been the greatest speaker that ever was 
there, Johnson exclaimed, “I should like to try my hand now.” 

It has been much agitated among his friends and others, whether 
he would have been a powerful speaker in I’arliament. had he l)een 
brought in when advanced in life. I am inclined to think, that his 
extensive knowledge, his quickness and force of mind, his vivacity 
and richness of expression, his wit and humour, and above all his 
poignancy of sarcasm, would have had great effect in a popular 
assembly; and that the magnitude of his figure, and striking pe¬ 
culiarity of his manner, would have aided the effect. But I remem¬ 
ber it was observed by Mr. Mood, that Johnstui, having been long 
used to sententious brevity and the short llights of conversation, 
might have failed in that continued and expanded kind of argument, 
which is requisite in stating complicated matters in publick speak¬ 
ing: and as a proof of this he mentioned the supposed speeches in 
Parliament written by him for the magazine, none of which, in his 
opinion, were at all like real debates. 'The o[)inion of one who was 
himself so eminent an orator, must be allowed to have great weight. 
It was confirmed by Sir William Scott, who mentioneil, that John¬ 
son had told him, that he had several times tried to speak in the 
Society of Arts and Manufactures, hut “had found he could not get 
on.” * From Mr. William (lerard Hamilton I have heard, that 
Johnson, when observing to him that it was prudent for a man who 
had not been accustomed to '^peak in publick. to begin his speech 
in as simple a manner as possible, acknowledged that he rose in 
that society to deliver a speech which he had prepared; “but (said 
he,) all my flowers of oratory forsook me.” 1 however cannot help 
wishing, that he had “tried his h.ind” in Parliament; and I wonder 
that ministiy did not make the experiment. 

I at length renewed a correspondence which had been too long 
discontinued: 


“To Dr. Johnson. 

“Edinburgh, April i8, 1771. 

“my dear sir, 

“I CAN now fully understand those intervals of silence in your 
correspondence with me, which have often given me anxiety and 
uneasiness: for although I am conscious that my venenilion and 

* [Dr. Kippis, however, tBincPAPii. Britatn. .■\rtiflc “J Gilbert Cooper,” 
p. 266, n. new edit.) say?, that he "once heard Dr. Juhn'on 'peak in the 
Society of Arts and Manufactures, upon a subject relative to mechanicks, 
wdlh a propriety, perspicuity, and energy, which excited Rcnera! admiration " 
— M.l 
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love for Mr. Johnson have never in the least abated, yet I have 
deferred for almost a year and a half to write to him.” . . . 

In the subsequent part of this letter, I gave him an account of 
my comfortable life as a married man, and a lawyer in practice at 
the Scotch bar; invited him to Scotland, and promisea to attend 
him to the Highlands, and Hebrides. 


“To James Boswell, Esq. 

“dear sir, 

“If you are now able to comprehend that I might neglect to 
write without any diminution of affection, you have taught me, 
likewise, how that neglect nviy be uneasily felt without resentment. 
I wished for your letter a long time, and when it came, it amply 
recompensed the delay. I never was so much pleased as now with 
your account of yourself; and sincerely hope, that between publick 
business, improving studies, and domestick pleasures, neither mel¬ 
ancholy nor caprice will find any place for entrance. Whatever phi¬ 
losophy may determine of material nature, it is certainly true of 
intellectual nature, that it abhors a vacuum: our minds cannot be 
empty; and evil will break in upon them, if they are not pre-occu- 
pied by good. My dear Sir, mind your studies, mind your business, 
make your lady happy, and be a good Christian. After this, 


‘- tristiliam ft metus 

Trades protervis in mare Creticum 
Porlare ventis’ 

“If we perform our duty, we shall be safe and steady, *Sive per* 
&c. whether we climb the Highlands, or are tost among the Hebrides; 
and I hope the time will come when we may try our powers both 
with cliffs and water. I see but little of Lord Elibank, I know not 
why; perhaps oy my own fault. I am this day going into Stafford¬ 
shire and Derbyshire for six weeks. 

“I am, dear Sir, 

“Your most affectionate, 

“And most humble servant, 

“Sam. Johnson.” 


‘London, June ao, 1771.” 


“To Sir Joshua Reynolds, in Leicester-Fields. 

“DF.AR SIR, 

“When I came to Lichfield, I found that my portrait '■ had 
been much visited, and much admired. Every man has a lurking 
wish to appear considerable in his native place; and I was pleased 
with the dignity conferred by such a testimony of your regard. 

^ [The second portrait of Johnson, painted by Sir Joshua Reynolds; with 
his arms raised, and his hands bent. It was at this time, it is believed, in the 
possession of Miss Lucy Porter, and is still probably at Lichfield.—^M.l 
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“Be pleased, therefore, to accept the thanks of. Sir, your most 
obliged, 

“And most humble servant, 

“Sam. Johnson.” 

“Aslbourn in Derbyshire, 

July 17, 1771” 


“Compliments to Miss Reynolds.” 


“To Dr. Johnson. 

“Edinburgh, July 27, 1771, 

“my dear sir, 

“The bearer of this, Mr. Beattie, Professor of Moral Phi¬ 
losophy at Aberdeen, is desirous of being introduced to your ac¬ 
quaintance. His genius and learning, and labours in the service ol 
virtue and religion, render him very worthy of it; and as he has a 
high esteem of your character, I hoi>e you will give him a favourable 
reception. I ever am, &c. 

“James Boswell.’ 


“To Bennet Lancton, Esq. at Langton, near Spilsby, 

Lincolnshire. 

“dear sir, 

“I am lately returned from Staffordshire and Derbyshire. The 
last letter mentions two others which you have written to me since 
you received my pamphlet. Of these two I never had but one, in 
which you mentioned a design of visiting Scotland, and, by conse¬ 
quence, put my journey to I>angton out of my thoughts. My sum¬ 
mer wanderings are now over, and I am engaging in a very great 
work, the revision of my Dictionary; from which I know not, at 
present, how to get loose. 

“If you have observed, or been told, any errours or omissions, 
you will do me a great favour by letting me know them, 

“Lady Rothes, I find, has disappointed you and herself. Ladies 
will have these tricks. The Queen and Mrs. Thrale, both ladies ol 
experience, yet both missed their reckoning this summer. I hope, 
a few months will recompense your uneasiness. 

“Please to tell Lady Rothes how highly I value the honour of her 
invitation, which it is my purpose to obey as soon as I have disen¬ 
gaged myself. In the mean time I shall hope to hear often of her 
ladyship, and every day better news and better, (ill I hear that 
you have both the happiness, which to both is very sincerely wished, 

“Your most affectionate, and 

“Most humble servant, 

“Sam. Johnson." 


"August 29, 1771.” 
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In October I again wrote to him, thanking him for his last letter, 
and his obliging reception of Mr. Beattie; informing him that I 
had been at Alnwick lately, and had good accounts of him from 
Dr. Percy. 

In his religious record of this year we observe that he was better 
than usual, both in body and mind, and better satisfied with the 
regularity of his conduct. But he is still “trying his ways” too 
rigorously. He charges himself with not rising early enough; yet 
he mentions what was surely a sufficient excuse for this, supposing 
it to be a duty seriously required, as he all his life appears to have 
thought it. “One great hindrance is want of rest; my nocturnal 
complaints grew loss troublesome towards morning; and I am 
tempted to repair the deficiencies of the night.” ^ Alasl how hard 
would it be, if (his indulgence were to be imputed to a sick man 
as a crime. In his retrospect on the following Easter-eve, he says, 
“When I review the last year, I am able to recollect so little done, 
that shame and sorrow, though perhaps too weakly, come upon 
me.” Had he b^en judging of any one else in the came circumstances, 
how clear would he have been on the favourable side. How vi'ry 
difficult, and in my opinion almost constitutionally impossible it 
was for him to be raised early, even by the strongest resolutions, 
appears from a note in one of his little paper-books, (containing 
words arranged for his Dictionary,) written, I suppose, about 1753: 
“I do not remember that since I left Oxford, I ever rose early by 
mere choice, but once or twice at Edial, and two or three times for 
the Rambler.” I think he had fair ground enough to have quieted 
his mind on the subject, by concluding that he was physically in¬ 
capable of what is at best but a commodious regulation. 

In 1772 he was altogether quiescent as an authour; but it will 
be found, from the various evidences which I shall bring together, 
that his mind was acute, lively and vigorous. 

“To Sir Joshua Reynolds. 

“dear sir, 

“Be pleased to send to ^Ir. Banks, whose place of residence 
I do not know, this note, which I have sent open, that, if you please, 
you may read it. 

“When you send it, do not use your own seal. 

“I, am. Sir, 

“Your most humble servant, 

“Sam. Johnson.” 

•Feb. a?, 177a."* 

^Pnycn aod Meditations, p. 101. 
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“To Joseph Banks, Esq. 

"Perpetua atnbitd his irrrd prctmia lactis 
Here kahet alt rid Capra sreunda JovisP'^ 

“sir, 

“I RETURN thanks to you and to Dr. Solander for the pleasure 
which I ter ived in yesterday’s conversation. 1 could not recollect 
a motto for your Goat, but have given her one. You, Sir, may per¬ 
haps have an epick poem from some happier pen than, Sir, 

“Your most humble servant, 

“Sam. Johnson.” 

“Johnson’s-court, Fleet-street, 

February 27, 1772.” 


“To Dr. Johnson. 


“my dear sir, 

“It is hard that I cannot prevail on you to write to me oftener. 
But I am convinced that it is in vain to expect from you a private 
correspondence with any regularity. I must, therefore, look u[)on 
you as a fountain of wisdom, from whence few rills are communi¬ 
cated to a distance, and which must be approached at its source, to 
partake fully of its virtues. 

♦ ♦♦♦♦♦ 


“I am coming to London soon, and am to appear in an appeal 
from the Court Session in the House of Lords. A schoolmaster in 
Scotland was, by a court of inferior jurisdiction, deprived of his 
affice, for being somewhat severe in the chastisement of his scholars. 
The Court of Session considering it to be dangerous to the interest 
of learning and education, to lessen the dignity of teachers, and 
make them afraid of too indulgent parents, instigated by the com¬ 
plaints of their children, restored him. His enemies have appealed 
to the House of Lords, though (he salary is only twenty iiounds a 
year. I was Counsel for him here. I hope there will be little fear of 
a reversal; but I must oeg to have your aid in my plan of support¬ 
ing the decree. It is a general question, and not a point of par¬ 
ticular law. 

^ 4 

“I am, &c. 

“James Boswell.* 


1 Thus translated by a friend: 

"In fame scarce second to the nurse of Jove, 

This Goat, who twice the world had traversed round. 
Deserving both her master’s care and love. 

Ease and per]>etual pasture now has found.” 
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“To James Boswell, Esq. 

“dear sir, 

“That you are coming so soon to town I am very glad; and 
still more glad that you are coming as an advocate. I think nothing 
more likely to make your life pass happily away, than that con¬ 
sciousness of your own value, which eminence in your profession 
will certainly confer. If I can give you any collateral help, I hope 
you do not suspect that it will be wanting. My kindness for you has 
neither the merit of singular virtue, nor the reproach of singular 
prejudice. Whether to love you be right or wrong, I have many on 
my side: Mrs. Thrale loves you, and Mrs. Williams loves you, and 
what would have inclined me to love you, if I had been neutral be¬ 
fore, you are a great favourite of Dr. Beattie. 

“Of Dr. Beattie I should have thought much, but that his lady 
puts him out of my head ; she is a very lovely woman. 

“The ejection which you come hither to oppose, appears very 
cruel, unreasonable, and oppressive. I should think there could 
not be much doubt of your success. 

“My health grows better, yet I am not fully recovered. I believe 
it is held, that men do not recover very fast after threescore. I hope 
yet to see Beattie’s College; and have not given up the western 
voyage. But however all this may be or not, let us try to make each 
other happy when we meet, and not refer our pleasure to distant 
times or distant places. 

“How comes it that you tell me nothing of your lady? I hope to 
see her some time, and till then shall be glad to hear of her. 

“I am, dear Sir, &c. 

“Sam. Johnson.” 

“March 1$, 1772.” 

“To Bennet Langton, Esq. near Spilshy, Lincolnshire. 

“dear sir, 

“I concr.atulate you and Lady Rothes ' on your little man, 
and hope you will all be many years happy together. 

“Poor Miss Langton can have little part in the joy of her family. 
She this day called her aunt Langton to receive the sacrament with 
her; and made me talk yesterday on such subjects as suit her con¬ 
dition. It will probably be her viaticum. I surely need not mention 
again that she wishes to see her mother. I am, Sir, 

“Your most humble servant, 

“Sam. Johnson.” 

"March 14, 177a.” 

1 fMr. Lant;ton married, May 24, 1770, Jane, the daiiRhter of-- Lloyd, 

Esq. and widow of John Earl of Rothes, many years Commander in Chief 
of the Forces in Ireland, who died in 1767.—M.] 
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On the 21st of March, I was happy to find myself again in my 
friend’s study, and was glad to see my old acquaintance, Mr. 
Francis Barber, who was now returned home. Dr. Johnson received 
me with a hearty welcome; saying, “I am glad you me come, and 
glad you are come upon such an errand:” (alluding to the cause 
of the schoolmaster.) Boswell. “1 hope, Sir. he will be in no 
danger. It is a very delicate matter to interfere between a master 
and his scholars: nor do 1 see how you can fix the degree of severity 
that a master may use.” Johnson. “Why, Sir, till you can fix the 
degree of obstinacy and negligence of the scholars, you cannot fix 
the degree of severity of the master. Severity must be continued 
until obstinacy be subdued, and negligence be cured.” He mentioned 
the ^verity of Hunter, his own master. “Sir, (said 1 ,) Hunter is 
a Scotch name: so it should seem this schoolmaster who beat you 
so severely, was a Scotchman. I can now account for your prejudice 
against the Scotch.” Johnson. “Sir, he was not Scotch; and, abat¬ 
ing his brutality, he was a very good master.” 

We talked of his two political pamphlets, “'Fhe h'alse Alarm,” 
and “Thoughts concerning Falkland’s Islands.” Johnson. “Well, 
Sir, which of them did you think the best?” Boswell. “I liked the 
second best.” Johnson. “Why, Sir, I liked the first best; and 
Beattie liked the first best. Sir, there is a subtlety of disquisition 
in the first, that is worth all the fire of the second.” Boswell. “Pray, 
Sir, is it true that Lord N’orth paid you a visit, and that you got two 
hundred a year in addition to your pension?” Johnson. “No, Sir. 
Except what I had from the bookseller, I did not get a farthing by 
them. And, between you and me, I believe Lord North is no friend 
to me.” Boswei.l. “How so. Sir?” Johnson. “Why, Sir, you can¬ 
not account for the fancies of men.—Well, how does Lord Elibank? 
and how does Lord Monboddo?” Boswell. “Very well, Sir. Lord 
Monboddo still maintains the superiority of the savage life.” John¬ 
son. “What strange narrowness of mind now is that, to think the 
things we have not known, are Ijetter than the things which we 
have known.” Boswell. “Why, Sir, that is a common prejudice.” 
Johnson. “Yes, Sir, but a common prejudice should not be found 
in one whose trade it is to rectify errour.” 

A gentleman having come in who w'as to go as a Mate in the ship 
along with Mr. Banks and Dr. Solander, Dr. Johnson asked what 
were the names of the ships destined for the expedition. 'I'he gentle¬ 
man answered, they were once to be called the Drake and the 
Ralegh, but now they were to be called the Re.solution and the 
Adventure. Johnson. “Much better; for had the Ralegh returned 
without going round the world, it would have been ridiculous. To 
give them the names of the Drake and the Ralegh was laying a trap 
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degree of obstinacy and negligence of the scholars, you cannot fix 
the degree of severity of the master. Severity must be continued 
until obstinacy be subdued, and negligence be cured.” He mentioned 
the ^verity of Hunter, his own master. “Sir, (said 1 ,) Hunter is 
a Scotch name: so it should seem this schoolmaster who beat you 
so severely, was a Scotchman. I can now account for your prejudice 
against the Scotch.” Johnson. “Sir, he was not Scotch; and, abat¬ 
ing his brutality, he was a very good master.” 

We talked of his two political pamphlets, “'Fhe h'alse Alarm,” 
and “Thoughts concerning Falkland’s Islands.” Johnson. “Well, 
Sir, which of them did you think the best?” Boswell. “I liked the 
second best.” Johnson. “Why, Sir, I liked the first best; and 
Beattie liked the first best. Sir, there is a subtlety of disquisition 
in the first, that is worth all the fire of the second.” Boswell. “Pray, 
Sir, is it true that Lord N’orth paid you a visit, and that you got two 
hundred a year in addition to your pension?” Johnson. “No, Sir. 
Except what I had from the bookseller, I did not get a farthing by 
them. And, between you and me, I believe Lord North is no friend 
to me.” Boswei.l. “How so. Sir?” Johnson. “Why, Sir, you can¬ 
not account for the fancies of men.—Well, how does Lord Elibank? 
and how does Lord Monboddo?” Boswell. “Very well, Sir. Lord 
Monboddo still maintains the superiority of the savage life.” John¬ 
son. “What strange narrowness of mind now is that, to think the 
things we have not known, are Ijetter than the things which we 
have known.” Boswell. “Why, Sir, that is a common prejudice.” 
Johnson. “Yes, Sir, but a common prejudice should not be found 
in one whose trade it is to rectify errour.” 

A gentleman having come in who w'as to go as a Mate in the ship 
along with Mr. Banks and Dr. Solander, Dr. Johnson asked what 
were the names of the ships destined for the expedition. 'I'he gentle¬ 
man answered, they were once to be called the Drake and the 
Ralegh, but now they were to be called the Re.solution and the 
Adventure. Johnson. “Much better; for had the Ralegh returned 
without going round the world, it would have been ridiculous. To 
give them the names of the Drake and the Ralegh was laying a trap 
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On the 21st of March, I was happy to find myself again in my 
friend’s study, and was glad to see my old acquaintance, Mr. 
Francis Barber, who was now returned home. Dr. Johnson received 
me with a hearty welcome; saying, “I am glad you me come, and 
glad you are come upon such an errand:” (alluding to the cause 
of the schoolmaster.) Boswell. “1 hope, Sir. he will be in no 
danger. It is a very delicate matter to interfere between a master 
and his scholars: nor do 1 see how you can fix the degree of severity 
that a master may use.” Johnson. “Why, Sir, till you can fix the 
degree of obstinacy and negligence of the scholars, you cannot fix 
the degree of severity of the master. Severity must be continued 
until obstinacy be subdued, and negligence be cured.” He mentioned 
the ^verity of Hunter, his own master. “Sir, (said 1 ,) Hunter is 
a Scotch name: so it should seem this schoolmaster who beat you 
so severely, was a Scotchman. I can now account for your prejudice 
against the Scotch.” Johnson. “Sir, he was not Scotch; and, abat¬ 
ing his brutality, he was a very good master.” 

We talked of his two political pamphlets, “'Fhe h'alse Alarm,” 
and “Thoughts concerning Falkland’s Islands.” Johnson. “Well, 
Sir, which of them did you think the best?” Boswell. “I liked the 
second best.” Johnson. “Why, Sir, I liked the first best; and 
Beattie liked the first best. Sir, there is a subtlety of disquisition 
in the first, that is worth all the fire of the second.” Boswell. “Pray, 
Sir, is it true that Lord N’orth paid you a visit, and that you got two 
hundred a year in addition to your pension?” Johnson. “No, Sir. 
Except what I had from the bookseller, I did not get a farthing by 
them. And, between you and me, I believe Lord North is no friend 
to me.” Boswei.l. “How so. Sir?” Johnson. “Why, Sir, you can¬ 
not account for the fancies of men.—Well, how does Lord Elibank? 
and how does Lord Monboddo?” Boswell. “Very well, Sir. Lord 
Monboddo still maintains the superiority of the savage life.” John¬ 
son. “What strange narrowness of mind now is that, to think the 
things we have not known, are Ijetter than the things which we 
have known.” Boswell. “Why, Sir, that is a common prejudice.” 
Johnson. “Yes, Sir, but a common prejudice should not be found 
in one whose trade it is to rectify errour.” 

A gentleman having come in who w'as to go as a Mate in the ship 
along with Mr. Banks and Dr. Solander, Dr. Johnson asked what 
were the names of the ships destined for the expedition. 'I'he gentle¬ 
man answered, they were once to be called the Drake and the 
Ralegh, but now they were to be called the Re.solution and the 
Adventure. Johnson. “Much better; for had the Ralegh returned 
without going round the world, it would have been ridiculous. To 
give them the names of the Drake and the Ralegh was laying a trap 
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I would not have the people think that the validity of marriage 
depends on the will of man, or that the right of a King depends 
on the will of man. I should not have been against making the 
marriage of any of the royal family, without the approbation of 
King and Parliament, highly criminal,” 

In the morning we had talked of old families, and the respect 
due to them, Johnson, ‘‘Sir, you have a right to that kind of 
respect, and are arguing for yourself. 1 am for supporting the 
principle, and am disinterested in doing it, as I have no such 
right.” Boswei-L, “Why, Sir, it is one more incitement to a 
man to do well.” Johnson. “Ves, Sir, and it is a matter ()f 
opinion very necessary to keep society together. What is it but opin¬ 
ion, by which we have a respect for authority, that prevents us, who 
are the rabble, from rising up and pulling down you who aie 
gentlemen from your places, and saying, ‘We will be gentlemen 
in our turn?’ Now, Sir, that respect for authority Ls much more 
easily granted to a man whose father has had it, than to an 
upstart, and so Society is more easily supported.” Boswem.. 
“Perhaps, Sir, it might be done by the respect belonging to office, 
as among the Romans, where the dress, the tof^a, inspired rev¬ 
erence.” Johnson. “Why, we know very litle about the Romans. 
But, surely, it is much easier to respect a man who has alway.- 
had respect, than to respect a man who we know was last year 
no better than ourselves, and will be no better next year. In 
republicks there is no respect for authority, but a fear of power.” 
Boswell. “At present, Sir, I think riches seem to gain most 
respect.” Johnson. “No, Sir, riches do not gain hearty respect; 
they only procure external attention. A very rich man, from low 
beginnings, may buy his election in a borough; but, ccctcris 
paribus, a man of family will be preferred. People will prefer a 
man for whose father their fathers have voted, though they should 
get no more money, or even less. 1 hat shows that the respec i 
for family is not merely fanciful, but has an actual operation. 
If gentlemen of family would allow the rich upstarts to spend 
their money profusely, which they are ready enough to do, and 
not vie with them in expence, the upstarts would soon lie at an 
end, and the gentlemen would remain; but if the gentlemen will 
vie in expence with the upstarts, which is very foolish, they 

must be ruined.” c • a 

I gave him an account of the excellent mimickry of a friend 
of mine in Scotland; observing, at the same time, that some 
pieople thought it a very mean thing. Johnson. “Why, Sir, it is 
making a very mean use of man’s powers. But to be a g(H>d 
mimick, requires great powers; great acuteness of observation, 
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great retention of what is observed, and great pliancy of organs 
to represent what is observed. I remember a lady of quality in 

this town, Lady-who was a wonderful mimick, and 

used to make me laugh immoderately. I have heard she is now 
gone mad.” Boswell. “It is amazing how a mimick can not 
anly give you the gestures and voice of a person whom he rep¬ 
resents; but even what a person would say on any particular 
subject.” Johnson. “Why, Sir, you are to consider that the 
manner and some particular phrases of a person do much to 
impress you with an idea of him, and you are not sure that he 
would say what the mimick says in his character,” Boswell. 

don’t think Foote a good mimick. Sir.” Johnson. “No, Sir, 
his imitations are not like. He gives you something different 
from himself, but not the character which he means to assume. 
He goes out of himself, without going into other people. He 
cannot take off any person unless he is strongly marked, such as 
George Faulkner. He is like a painter who can draw the portrait 
of a man who has a wen upon his face, and who therefore is 
easily known. If a man hops upon one leg, Foote can hop upon 
one leg. But he has not that nice discrimination which your 
friend seems to possess. Foote is, however, very entertaining 
with a kind of conversation between wit and buffoonery.” 

On Monday, March 23, I found him busy, preparing a fourth 
edition of his folio Dictionary. Mr. Peyton, one of his original 
amanuenses, was writing for him. I put him in mind of a 
meaning of the word side, which he had omitted, viz. relation¬ 
ship; as father’s side, mother’s side. He inserted it. I asked 
him if humiliating was a good word. He said, he had seen it 
frequently used, but he did not know it to be legitimate English. 
He would not admit civilisation, but only civiiity. With great 
deference to him I thought civilisation, from to civilise, better 
in the sense opposed to barbarity than civility; as it is better to 
have a distinct word for each sense, than one word with two 
senses, which civility is, in his way of using it. 

He seemed also to be intent on some sort of chymical opera¬ 
tion. I was entertained by observing how he contrived to send 
Mr. Peyton on an errand, without seeming to degrade him, “Mr. 
I’eyton,—Mr. Peyton, will you be so good as to take a walk to 
Temple-Bar? You will there see a chymist's shop, at which you 
will be pleased to buy for me an ounce of oil of vitriol; not spirit 
of vitriol, but oil of vitriol. It will cost three half-pence.” Peyton 
immediately went, and returned with it, and told him it cost but 
a penny. 

I then reminded him of the schoolmaster’s cause, and proposed 
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to read to him the printed papers concerning it. “No, Sir, (said 
he,) I can read quicker than I can hear.” So he read them to 
himself. 

After he had read for some time, we were interrupted by the 
entrance of Mr. Kristrom, a Swede, who was tutt)ur to some young 
gentleman in the city. He told me that there was a very good 
History of Sweden, by Daline. Having at that time an intention 
of writing the history of that country, I asked Dr. Johnson 
whether one might write a history of Sweden, without going 
thither. “Yes, Sir, (said he,) one for common use.” 

We talked of languages. Johnson observed that Leibnitz had 
made some progress in a work, tracing all languages up to the 
Hebrew. “Why, Sir, (said he,) you would not imagine that the 
French jour, day, is derived from the Latin dies, and yet nothing 
is more certain; and the intermediate steps arc very clear. From 
dies, comes diurnus. Diu is, by inaccurate ears, or inaccurate 
pronunciation, easily confounded with giu; then the Italians form 
a substantive of the ablative of an adjective, and thence giurno, 
or, as they make it giorno: which is readily contracted into giour, 
or jour" He observed that the Bohemian language was true 
Sclavonick. 1 he Swede said, it had some similarity with the 
(}erman. Johnson. “Why, Sir, to be sure, such parts of Scla- 
vonia as confine with (Jermany, will borrow German words; and 
such parts as confine with Tartary will borrow Tartar words.” 

He said, he never had it properly ascertained that the Scotch 
Highlanders and the Irish understood each other. I told him that 
my Cousin ('(donel Graham, of the Royal Highlanders, whom I 
met at Drogheda, told me they did. Johnson. “.Sir, if the 
Highlanders understood Irish, why translate the New 'I c.stament 
into Erse, as was lately done at Edinburgh, when there is an 
Irish translation?” Boswki.l. “Although the Erse and Irish 
are both dialects of the same language, there may be a gofifl 
deal of diversity between them, as Ijetween the rlifferent dialects 
in Italy.”—The Swede went away, and .Mr. Johnson continued his 
.reading of the papers. I said, “I am afraid, .Sir, it is trouble¬ 
some.” “Why, Sir, (said he,) I do not take much delight in it; 
but I'll go through it.” 

We went to the Mitre, and dined in the room where he and 
I first supped together. He gave me great hopes of my aiusc. 
“Sir, (said he,) the government of a schoolmaster is s(jmewhat 
of the nature of military government; that is to say, it must be 
arbitrary, it must be exercised by the will of one man, accord¬ 
ing to particular circumstances. You must shew some learning 
upon this occasion. You must shew, that the schoolmaster has a 
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prescriptive right to beat; and that an action of assault and 
battery cannot be admitted against him unless there is some great 
excess, some barbarity. This man has maimed none of his boys. 
They are all left with the full exercise of their corporeal faculties. 
In our schools in England, many boys have been maimed; yet I 
never heard of an action against a schoolmaster on that account. 
Puffendorf, I think, maintains the right of a schoolmaster to beat 
his scholars.” 

On Saturday, March 27, I introduced to him Sir Alexander 
Macdonald, with whom he had expressed a wish to be acquainted. 
He received him very courteously. 

Sir Alexander observed, that the Chancellors in England are 
chosen from views much inferiour to the office, being chosen 
from temporary political views. Johnson. “Why, Sir, in such 
a government as ours, no man is appointed to an office because 
he is the fittest for it, nor hardly in any other government; be¬ 
cause there are so many connections and dependencies to be 
studied. A despotick prince may choose a man to an office, 
merely because he is the fittest for it. The King of Prussia may 
do it.” Sir A. “I think. Sir, almost all great lawyers, such at 
least as have written upon law, have known only law, and nothing 
else.” Johnson. “Why no. Sir; Judge Hale was a great lawyer, 
and wrote upon law; and yet he knew a great many other 
things, and has written upon other things. Selden, too.” Sir 
A. “Very true. Sir; and Lord Bacon. But was not Lord 
Coke a mere lawyer?” Johnson. “Why, I am afraid he was; but 
he would have taken it very ill if you had told him so. He would 
have prosecuted you for scandal.” Boswell. “Lord Mansfield 
is not a mere lawyer.” Johnson. “No, Sir, I never was in Lord 
Mansfield’s company; but Lord Mansfield was distinguished at 
the University. Lord Mansfield, when he first came to town, 
‘drank champagne with the wits,’ as Prior says. He was the 
friend of Pope.” Sir A. “Barristers, I believe, are not so abusive 
now as they were formerly. I fancy they had less law long ago, 
and so were obliged to take to abuse, to fill up the time. Now 
they have such a number of precedents, they have no occasion 
for abuse.” Johnson. “Nay, Sir, they had more law long ago 
than they have now. As to precedents, to be sure they will in¬ 
crease in course of time; but the more precedents there are, the 
less occasion is there for law; that is to say, the less occasion is 
there for investigating principles.” Sir A. “I have been correct¬ 
ing several Scotch accents in my friend Boswell. I doubt, Sir, if 
any Scotchman ever attains to a perfect English pronunciation.” 
Johnson. “Why, Sir, few of them do, because they do not 
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persevere after acquiring a certain degree of it. But, Sir, there 
can be no doubt that they may attain to a perfect English pro¬ 
nunciation, if they will. We find how near they come to it; and 
certainly, a man who conquers nineteen parts of the Scottish 
accent, may conquer the twentieth. But, Sir. when a man hiis 
got the better of nine tenths he grows weary, he relaxes his 
diligence, he finds he has corrected his accent so far as not to 
be disagreeable, and he no longer desires his friends to tell him 
when he is wrong; nor does he choose to bo told. Sir, when 
people watch me narrowly, and I do not watch myself, they will 
find me out to be of a particular county. In the same manner, 
Dunning may be found out to be a Devonshire man. So most 
Scotchmen may be found out. But, Sir, little aberrations are of 
no disadvantage. I never catched Mallet in a Scotch accent; 
and yet Mallot, I suppose, was past live-and-twenty before he 
cam.e to London.” 

Upon another occasion I talked to him on this subject, having 
myself taken some pains to improve my pronunciation, by the aid 
of the late Mr. Love, of Drury-lane theatre, when he was a 
player at Edinburgh, and also of old Mr. Sheridan. Johnson 
said to me, “Sir, your pronunciation is not offensive.” With this 
concession I was pretty well .satisfied; and let me give my coun¬ 
trymen of North-Britain an advice not to aim at alisolute perfec¬ 
tion in this respect; not to speak Ilii^h as we arc apt 

to call what is far removed from the Scotch, but which is by no 
means good English, and makes “the fools who use it,” truly 
ridiculous. Good English is plain, easy, and smooth in the 
mouth of an unaffected English Gentleman, A studied and 
factitious pronunciation, which requires perjTetual attention, and 
imposes perpetual constraint, is exceedingly disgusting. A small 
intermixture of provincial peculiarities may, perhaps, have an 
agreeable effect, as the notes of different birds concur in the har¬ 
mony of the grove, and please more than if they were all exactly 
alike. I could name some gentlemen of Ireland, to whom a slight 
proportion of the accent and recitative of that country is an 
advantage. The same observation will apply to the gentlemen 
of Scotland. I do not mean that w’e shoukl speak as bniad as a 
certain prosperous member of Parliament from that country; 
though it has been well observed, that “it has been of no small 
use to him; as it rouses the attention of the House by its uncom¬ 
monness; and is equal to tropes and figures in a gfx)d English 
speaker,” I would give as an instance of what I mean to recom¬ 
mend to my countrymen, the pronunciation of the late Sir Gilbert 
Elliot; and may I presume to add that of the present Earl of 
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Marchmont, who told me, with great good humour that the 
master of a shop in London, where he was not known, said to 
him, “I suppose, Sir, you are an American.” “Why so. Sir?” 
(said his Lordship.) “Because, Sir, (replied the shopkeeper,) 
you speak neither English nor Scotch, but something different 
from both, which I conclude is the language of America.” 

Boswell, “It may be of use. Sir, to have a Dictionary to 
ascertain the pronunciation.” Johnson. “Why, Sir, my Dic¬ 
tionary shows you the accent of words, if you can but remember 
them.” Boswell. “But, Sir, we want marks to ascertain the 
pronunciation of the vowels. Sheridan, I believe, has finished 
such a work.” Johnson, “Why, Sir, consider how much easier 
it is to learn a language by the ear, than by any marks. Sheri¬ 
dan’s Dictionary may do very well; but you cannot always carry 
it about with you: and, when you want the word, you have not 
the Dictionary. It is like a man who has a sword that will not 
draw. It is an admirable sword, to be sure: but while your 
enemy is cutting your throat, you are unable to use it. Besides, 
Sir, what entitles Sheridan to fix the pronunciation of English? 
He has, in the first place, the disadvantage of being an Irishman; 
and if he says he will fix it after the example of the best company, 
why they differ among themselves. 1 remember an instance: 
when I published the Plan for my Dictionary, Lord Chesterfield 
told me that the word great should be pronounced so as to rhyme 
to state; and Sir William Yonge sent me word that it should be 
pronounced so as to rhyme to scat, and that none but an Irish¬ 
man would pronounce it grait. Now here were two men of the 
highest rank, the one, the best speaker in the House of Lords, 
the other, the best speaker in the House of Commons, differing 
entirely.” 

I again visited him at night. Finding him in a very good 
humour, I ventured to lead him to the subject of our situation in 
a future state, having much curiosity to know his notions on that 
point. Johnson. “Why, Sir, the happiness of an unembodied 
spirit will consist in a consciousness ot the favour of God, in the 
contemplation of truth, and in the possession of felicitating 
ideas.” Bosw’Ell. "But, Sir, i.s there any harm in our forming 
to ourselves conjectures as to the particulars of our happiness, 
though the scripture has said but very little on the subject? ‘We 
know not what we shall be,’ ” Johnson. “Sir. there is no harm. 
What philosophy suggests to us on this topick is probable: what 
scripture tells us is certain. Dr. Henry More has carried it as 
far as philosophy can. You may buy both his theological and 
philosophical works in two volumes folio, for about eight shil- 
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lings.” Boswell. “One of the most pleasing thoughts is, that 
we shall see our friends again.”* Johnson. “Yes, Sir; but you 
must consider, that when we arc becoming purely rational, many 
of our friendships will be cut off. Many friendships arc formed 
by a community of sensual pleasures: all these will be cut off. 
W'e form many friendships with bad men, because they have 
agreeable qualities, and they can be useful to us; but, after 
death, they can no longer be of use to us. We form many friend¬ 
ships by mistake, imagining people to be different from what 
they really are. After death, we shall see every one in a true 
light. Then, Sir, they talk of our meeting our relations: but 
then all relationship is dissolved: and wc sliall have no regaid 
for one person more than another, hut for their real value. How¬ 
ever, wc shall either have the satisfaction of meeting our friends, 
or be satisfied without meeting them.” Ho.iWKij.. “Vet, Sir, wc 
see in scripture, that Dives still retained an an.xious concern about 
his brethren.” Johnson. “Why, Sir, we must either sup{K)se that 
pa.'-'sage to be metaphorical, or hold with many divines, and all 
the J’urgatorians, that departed souls do not all at once arrive at 
the utmost perfection of which they arc capable.” Bosw'ell. “I 
think. Sir, that is a very rational supposition.” Johnson. “Why, 
yes, Sir; but wc do not know it is a true one. 'I’herc is no harm 
in believing it: but you must not compel others to make it an 
article of faith; for it is not revealed.” Boswell. “Do you 
think. Sir, it is wrong in a man who holds the doctrine of Purga¬ 
tory, to pray for the souls of his deceased friends?” Johnson, 
“Why no. Sir.” Boswell. “I have been told, that in the Liturgy 
of the Episcopal Church of Scotland, there was a form of prayer 
for the dead.” Johnson. “Sir, it is not in the Liturgy which 
Laud framed for the Episcopal Church of Scotland: if there is a 
Liturgy older than that, I should lie glad to sec it,” Boswell. 
“As to our employment in a future state, the .sacred writings say 
little. The Revelation, however, of St. John gives us many ideas, 
and particularly mentions musick.” Johnson. “Why, Sir, ideas 
must be given you by means of something which you know: and 
as to musick there are some phihjsophers and divines who have 
maintained that we shall not be spiritualised to .such a degree, 
but that something of matter very much refined, will remain. 
In that case, musick may make a part of our future felicity,” 
Boswell. “I do not know whether there are any well-attested 
stories of the appearance of ghosts. You know there is a famous 

2 [Bishop Hall, in his Epbtlc, “discoursing of the different degrees of 
heavenly glory, and of our mutual knowledge of each other above," (Dec. iii. 
c. 6,) holds the affirmative on both these questions.—M.] 
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Story of the appearance of Mrs. Veal, prefixed to ‘Drelincourt 
on Death.’ ” Johnson. “I believe, Sir, that is given up. I 
believe the woman declared upon her death-bed that it was a 
lie.”^ Boswell. “This objection is made against the truth of 
ghosts appearing; that if they are in a state of happiness, it 
would be a punishment to them to return to this world; and if 
they are in a state of misery, it would be giving them a respite.” 
Johnson. “Why, Sir, as the happiness or misery of embodied 
spirits does not depend upon place, but is intellectual, we cannot 
say that they are less happy or less miserable by appearing upon 
earth.” 

We went down between twelve and one to Mrs. Williams’s 
room, and drank tea. I mentioned that we were to have the re¬ 
mains of Mr. Gray, in prose and verse, published by Mr. Mason. 
Johnson. “I think we have had enough of Gray. I see they 
have published a splendid edition of Akenside’s works. One bad 
ode may be suffered; but a number of them together makes one 
sick.” Boswell. “Akenside’s distinguished poem is his ‘Pleas¬ 
ures of Imagination:’ but for my part, I never could admire it 
so much as most people do.” Johnson. “Sir, I could not read it 
through.” Boswell. “I have read it through: but I did not 
find any great power in it.” 

I mentioned Elwal, the heretick, whose trial Sir John Pringle 
had given me to read. Johnson. “Sir, Mr. Elwal was, I think, 
an ironmonger at Wolverhampton; and he had a mind to make 
himself famous, by being the founder of a new sect, which he 
wished much should be called Elwallians. He held, that every 
thing in the Old Testament that was not typical, was to be of 
perpetual observance: and so he wore a ribband in the plaits of 
his coat, and he also wore a beard. I remember I had the 
honour of dining in company with Mr. Elwal. There was one 
Barter, a miller, who wTote against him; and you had the con¬ 
troversy between Mr. Elwal and Mr. Barter. To try to make 
himself distinguished he wrote a letter to King George the Second, 
challenging him to dispute with him, in which he said, ‘George, 
If you be afraid to come by yourself, to dispute with a poor old 
man, you may bring a thousand of your 6/acA-guards with you; 
and if you should still be afraid, you may bring a thousand of 
your rc(/-guards.’ The letter had something of the impudence 
of Junius to our present King. But the men of Wolverhampton 


1 [This fiction is known to have been invented by Daniel Defoe, and was 
added to the second edition of the English translation of Drelincourt’s work, 
(which was originally written in French,) to make it sell. The first edition 
had it not.—M.J 
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were not so inflammable as the Common-Council of London; 
so Mr. Elwal failed in his scheme of making himself a man of 
great consequence.’' 

On Tuesday, March 3 t, he and I dined at General Paoli’s. A 
question was started whether the state of marriage was natural 
to man. Johnson. “Sir, it is so far from being natural for a 
man and woman to live in a state of marriage, that we find all 
the motives which they have for remaining in that connection, 
and the restraints which civilised society imposes to prevent 
separation, are hardly sufficient to keej7 them together.’’ The 
General said, that in a state of nature a man and woman uniting 
together, would form a strong and constant affection, by the 
mutual pleasure each would receive; and that the same causes 
of dissention would not arise between them, as occur Ijetween 
husband and wife in a civilised state. Johnson. “Sir, they would 
have dissentions enough though of another kind. One wouhl 
choose to go a hunting in this wood, the other in that; one would 
choose to go a fishing in this lake, the other in that; or. perhaps, 
one would choose to go a hunting, when the other would choose 
to go a fishing; and so they would part. Besides, Sir, a siivagc 
man and a savage woman meet by chance; and when the man 
secs another woman that pleases him better, he will leave the 
first.” 

We then fell into a disquisition whether there is any Ix'auty 
independent of utility. The General maintained there was not. 
Dr. Johnson maintained that there was; and he instanced a 
coffee cup which he held in his hand, the painting of which was o! 
no real use, as the cup could hold the coffee equally well if plain ; 
yet, the painting was beautiful. 

We talked of the strange custom of swearing in conversation. 
The General said, that all barbarous nations swore from a cer¬ 
tain violence of temper, that could not be confined to earth, but 
was always reaching at the powers above. He said, too, that 
there was greater variety of swearing, in proportion as there was 
a greater variety of religious ceremonies. 

Dr. Johnson went home with me to my lodgings in Conduit- 
street and drank tea, previous to our going to the Pantheon, 
which neither of us had seen before. 

He said, “Goldsmith’s Life of Parnell is poor; not that it is 
poorly written, but that he had poor materials; for nobody can 
write the life of a man, but those who have cat and drunk and 
lived in social intercourse with him.” 

I said, that if it was not troublesome and presuming too much, 
I would request him to tell me all the little circumstances of his 
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life; what schools he attended, when he came to Oxford, when 
he came to London, &c. &c. He did not disapprove of my 
curiosity as to these particulars; but said, “They’ll come out by 
degrees, as we talk together.” 

He censured Ruffhead’s Life of Pope; and said, “he knew 
nothing of Pope, and nothing of poetry.” He praised Dr. Joseph 
Warton’s Essay on Pope; but said, “he supposed we should have 
no mori of it, as the authour had not been able to persuade the 
world to think of Pope as he did.” Boswell. “Why, Sir, should 
that prevent him from continuing his work? He is an ingenious 
Counsel, who has made the most of his cause: he is not obliged 
to gain it.” Johnson. “But, Sir, there is a difference when 
the cause is of a man’s own making.” 

We talked of the proper use of riches. Johnson. “If I were 
a man of a great estate, 1 would drive all the rascals whom I did 
not like out of the county, at an election.” 

I asked him, how far he thought wealth should be employed 
in hospitality. Johnson. “You are to consider that ancient 
hospitality, of which we hear so much, was in an uncommercial 
country, when men being idle, were glad to be entertained at 
rich men’s tables. But in a commercial country, a busy country, 
time becomes precious, and therefore hospitality is not so much 
valued. No doubt there is still room for a certain degree of it; 
and a man has a satisfaction in seeing his friends eating and 
drinking around him. But promiscuous hospitality is not the 
way to gain real inlluence. You must help some people at table 
before others; you must ask some people how they like their 
wine oftener than others. You therefore offend more people than 
you please. You are like the French statesman, who said, when 
granted a favour, 'J'ai fait dix viicontcnts et un ingrat.' Besides, 
Sir, being entertained ever so welt at a man’s table, impresses no 
lasting regard or esteem. No, Sir, the way to make sure of power 
and influence is, by lending money confidentially to your neigh¬ 
bours at a small interest, or perhaps at no interest at all, and 
having their bonds in your possession.” Boswell. “May not a 
man, Sir, employ his riches to advantage, in educating young 
men of merit?” Johnson. “Yes, Sir, if they fall in your way; 
but if it be understood that you patronise young men of merit, 
you will be harassed with solicitations. You will have numbers 
forced upon you, who have no unit; some wil* force them upon 
you from mistaken partiality; and some from downright inter¬ 
ested motives, without scruple; and you will be disgraced.’’ 

“Were I a rich man, I would propagate all kinds of trees 
that will grow in the open air. A green-house is childish. I 
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would introduce foreign animals into the country; for instance, 
the reindeer.” ^ 

The conversation now turned on critical subjects. Johnson. 
“Bayes, in ‘The Rehearsal,’ is a mighty silly character. If it 
was intended to be like a particular man, it could only lie divert¬ 
ing while that man was remembered. But I question whether 
it was meant for Dryden, as has been rei)ortod; for we know 
some of the passages said to be ridiculed, were written since the 
Rehearsal; at least a passage mentioned in the Preface* is of a 
later date.” 1 maintained that it had merit as a general satire 
on the self-importance of dramatick authours. But even in this 
light he held it very cheap. 

We then walked to the Pantheon. The first view of it did 
not strike us so much as Ranelagh, of which he said, the '"coup 
d’ail was the finest thing he had ever seen.” 'I'he truth is, Rane¬ 
lagh is of a more beautiful form; more of it, or rather indeed the 
whole rotunda, appears at once, and it is better lighted. How¬ 
ever, as Johnson observed, we saw the Pantheon in time of 
mourning, when there was a dull uniformity; whereas we had 
seen Ranelagh, when the view was enlivened with a gay profu¬ 
sion of colours. Mrs. Bosviile, of Gunthwait, in Yorkshire 
joined us, and entered into conversatiim with us. Johnson said 
to me afterwards, “Sir, this is a mighty intelligent lady.” 

1 said there was not half a guinea’s worth of pleasure in seeing 
this place, Johnson. “But, Sir, there is half a guinea’s worth 
of inferiority to other people in not having seen it.” Boswell. 
“I doubt. Sir, whether there are many happy people here.” John¬ 
son. “Yes, Sir, there are many happy people here. There are 
many people here w'ho are watching hundreds, and who think 
hundreds are watching them.” 

Happening to meet Sir Adam Ferguson, I presented him to 
Dr. Johnson. Sir Adam expressed some apprehension that the 
Pantheon would encourage luxury. “Sir, (said Johnson,) I am 

^ This project has since been realised, Sir Henry l.iddel, who made a 
spirited tour into Lapland, brought two rein-deer to his estate in Northum¬ 
berland, where they bred; but the rare has unfortunately perished. 

2 (There is no preface to “The Rehearsal,” a.s oripinally published. Dr. 
Johnson seems to have meant the Address to the Reader with a Key sub¬ 
joined to it; which have been prefixed to the modern editions of that play. 
He did not know, it appears, that several additions were made to “The Re¬ 
hearsal” after the first edition. The ridicule on the pas.saRe5 here alluded to is 
found among those addilions. They therefore furnish no ground for the doubts 
here suggested. Unquestionably Bayes was meant to be the representative of 
Dryden, whose familiar phrases in his ordinary conversation arc frequently 
introdu^ in tlm piece.—M.] 
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a great friend to publick amusements; for they keep people 
from vice. You now (addressing himself to me,) would have 
been with a wench, had you not been here.—O! I forgot you 
were married.” 

Sir Adam suggested, that luxury corrupts a people, and 
destroys the spirit of liberty. Johnson. “Sir, that is all vi¬ 
sionary. I would not give half a guinea to live under one form 
of government rather than another. It is of no moment to the 
happiness of an individual. Sir, the danger of the abuse of 
power is nothing to a private man. What Frenchman is pre¬ 
vented from passing his life as he pleases?” Sir Adam. “But, 
Sir, in the British constitution it is surely of importance to keep 
up a spirit in the people, so as to preserve a balance against the 
crown.” Johnson. “Sir, I perceive you are a vile Whig.—^Why 
all this childish jealousy of the power of the crown? The crown 
has not power enough. When I say that all governments are 
alike, I consider that in no government power can be abused long. 
Mankind will not bear it. If a sovereign oppresses his people 
to a great degree, they will rise and cut off his head. There is 
a remedy in human nature against tyranny, that will keep us 
safe under every form of government. Had not the people of 
France thought themselves honoured in sharing in the brilliant 
actions of Louis XIV. they would not have endured him; and we 
may say the same of the King of Prussia’s people.” Sir Adam 
introduced the ancient Greeks and Romans. Johnson. “Sir, 
the mass of both of them were barbarians. The mass of every 
people must be barbarous where there is no printing, and conse¬ 
quently knowledge is not generally diffused. Knowledge is 
diffused among our people by the news-papers.” Sir Adam 
mentioned the orators, poets and artists of Greece. Johnson. 
“Sir, I am talking of the mass of the people. We see even what 
the boasted Athenians were. The little effect which Demosthenes’s 
orations had upon them, shews that they were barbarians. 

Sir Adam was unlucky in his topicks; for he suggested a doubt 
of the propriety of Bishops having seats in the House of Lords. 
Johnson. “How so. Sir? Who is more proper for having the 
dignity of a peer, than a Bishop, provided a Bishop be what he 
ought to be; and if improper Bishops be made, that is not the 
fault of the Bishops, but of those who make them.” 

On Sunday, April s, after attending divine service at St. 
Paul’s church, I found him alone. Of a schoolmaster of his 
acquaintance, a native of Scotland, he said, “He has a great 
de^ of good about him; but he is also very defective in some 
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respects. His inner part is good, but his outer part is mighty 
awkward. You in Scotland do not attain that nice critical skill 
in languages, which we get in our schools in England. 1 would 
not put a boy to him, whom I intended for a man of learning. 
But for the sons of citizens, who are to learn a little, get good 
morals, and then go to trade, he may do \ery well." 

I mentioned a cause in which I had ai>peared as counsel at the 
bar of the General Assembly of the Church of Scotland, where 
a Probationer^ (as one licensed to preach, hut not \ot ordained, 
is called,) was opposed in his application to he iiidiictod, because 
it was alledged that he had been guilty of fornic.ition lue years 
before, Johnson. “Why, Sir, if he has repented, it is not a 
sufficient objection. A man who is good enough to go to heaven, 
is good enough to be a clergyman.” 'I'his was a humane ;md 
liberal sentiment. But the character of a clergyman is more stu red 
than that of an ordinary Christian. As he is to instruct with 
authority, he sliould be regarded with reverence, as one upon 
whom divine truth has hatl the effect to set him above sin h 
transgressions, as men, less exalted by spiritual habits and yet 
upon the whole not to be excluded from heaven, have been be¬ 
trayed into by the predominance of passion. 1 hat clergymen 
may be considered as sinners in general, as all men are, cannot 
be denied; but this reflection will not counteract their good pre¬ 
cepts so much, as the absolute knowledge of their having beer, 
guilty of certain specific immoral acts. I told him, that by the 
rules of the Church of Scotland, in their “Book of Discipline,” if 
a scandal as it is c.alled, is not prosecuted for five years, it cannot 
afterwards be proceeded upon, “unless it be of a heinous nature, 
or again become flagrant;” and that hence a rpiestion arose, 
whether fornication was a sin of a heinous nature; and that I 
had maintained, that it did not deserve that epithet, in as much 
as it was not one of those sins which argue very great depravity 
of heart: in short, was not, in the general acceptation of man¬ 
kind a heinous sin. Johnson. “No, Sir, it is not a heinous 
sin. A heinous sin is that for which a man is punished with 
death or banishment,” Boswell. “But, Sir, after I had argued 
that it was not a heinous sin, an old clergyman rose up, and re¬ 
peating the text of scripture denouncing judgement against whore¬ 
mongers, asked, whether, considering this, there could be any 
doubt of fornication being a heinous sin.” Johnson. “Why, Sir, 
observe the word whoremonger. Every sin, if persisted in, will 
become heinous. Whoremonger is a dealer in whores as iron¬ 
monger is a dealer in iron. But as you don’t call a man an iron- 
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monger for buying and selling a penknife; so you don’t call a 
man a whoremonger, for getting one wench with child.” ^ 

I spoke of the inequality of the livings of the clergy in Eng¬ 
land, and the scanty provisions of some of the Curates. Johnson. 
“Why yes, Sir; but it cannot be helped. You must consider, 
that the revenues of the clergy are not at the disposal of the 
state, like the pay of the army. Different men have founded 
different churches; and some are better endowed, some worse. 
The state cannot interfere and make an equal division of what 
has been particularly appropriated. Now when a clergyman has 
but a small living, or even two small livings, he can afford very 
little to the Curate.” 

He said, he went more frequently to church when there were 
prayers only, than when there was also a sermon, as the people 
required more an example for the one than the other; it being 
much easier for them to hear a sermon, than to fix their minds 
on prayer. 

On Monday, April 6, I dined with him at Sir Alexander Mac¬ 
donald’s, where was a young officer in the regimentals of the Scots 
Royal, who talked with a vivacity, fluency, and precision so 
uncommon, that he attracted particular attention. He proved 
to be the Honourable Thomas Erskine, youngest brother to the 
Earl of Buchan, who has since risen into such brilliant reputation 
at the bar in Westminster-hall. 

Eielding being mentioned, Johnson exclaimed, “he was a 
blockhead;” and upon my expressing my astonishment at so 
strange an assertion, he said, “What I mean by his being a block¬ 
head is, that he was a barren rascal.” Boswell. “Will you 
not allow. Sir, that he draws very natural pictures of human 
life?” Johnson. “Why, Sir, it is of very low life. Richardson 
used to say, that had he not known who Fielding was, he should 
have believed he was an ostler. Sir, there is more knowledge of 
the heart in one letter of Richardson’s, than in all ‘Tom Jones.’ - 
I, indeed, never read ‘Joseph Andrews.’ ” Erskine. ‘ Surely, 
Sir, Richardson is very tedious.” Johnson. “Why. Sir, if you 

* It must not be presumed that Dr. Johnson meant to pive any rountenance 
to licentiousness, thouph in the character of an Advocate he made a just 
and subtle distinction between occasional and habitual transpression. 

^ [Johnson’s severity apainst Fieldinp did not arise from any vicionsness in 
his style, but from his loose life, and the proflipacy of almost all hi; male 
characters. Who would venture to read one of his novels aloud to modest 
women? His novels aie male amusements, and ver>' amusing they certainly 
are.—Fielding’s conversation was coarse, and so tinctured with the rank 
weeds of the Garden, that it would now be thought only ht for a brothel.— 
Bvhnsy.1 
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were to read Richardson for the story, your impatience would 
be so much fretted that you would hang yourself. But you must 
read him for the sentiment, and consider the story as only giving 
occasion to the sentiment. ’—1 have already given my opinitm 
of Fielding; but I cannot refrain from repeating here my wonder 
at Johnson’s excessive and unaccountable depreciation of one of 
the best writers that England has produced, “'rom Jones” has 
stood the test of publick opinion with such success, as to have 
established its great merit, both for the story, the sentiments, and 
the manners, and also the varieties of diction, so as to leave no 
doubt of its having an animated truth of execution throughout. 

A book of travels, lately published under the title of Coriat 
Junior, and written by Mr. Paterson.' was mentioned. Johnson 
said, this book was in imitation of Sterne," and not of ('oriat, 
whose name Paterson had chosen as a whimsical one. ” Fom 
Coriat, (said he,) was a humourist about the court of James the 
First. He had a mixture of learning, of wit. and of buffoonery. 
He first travelled through Europe, and published his travels. He 
afterwards travelled on foot through Asia, and had made many 
remarks; but he died at Mandoa and his remarks were lost.” 

We talked of gaming, and animadverted on it with severity. 
Johnson. “Nay, gentlemen, let us not aggravate the matter. 
It is not roguery to play with a man who is ignf)rant of the game, 
while you are master of it, and so win his money; for he thinks he 
can play better than you, as you think you can play better than he, 
and the superior skill carries it.” Erskink. “He is a fool, but you are 
not a rogue.” Johnson. “'I hat’s much about the truth. Sir. It must 
be considered, that a man who only does what every one of the so¬ 
ciety to which he belongs would do, is not a dishonest man. In the rc- 
publick of Sparta, it was agreed, that stealing was not dishonour¬ 
able, if not discovered. T do not commend a society where there is an 
agreement that would not otherwise be fair, shall be fair, 
but I maintain, that an individual of any society, who practises 
what is allowed, is not a dishonest man.” Boswell. “So then, 
Sir, you do not think ill of a man who wins perhaps forty 
thousand pounds in a winter?” Johnson. “Sir, I do not call a 
gamester a dishonest man; but I call him an unsocial man, an 
unprofitable man. Gaming is a mode of transferring property 
without producing any intermediate good. Trade gives employ¬ 
ment to numbers, and so produces intermediate good.” 

Mr. Erskine told us, that when he was in the island of 

1 Mr. Samuel Paterson, eminent for his knowlcdcc of bookv 

* Mr. Paterson, in a pamphlet, produced some evidence to shew that his 
work was written before Sterne’s “Sentimental Journey appeared. 
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Minorca, he not only read prayers, but preached two sermons 
to the regiment. He seemed to object to the passage in scripture, 
where we are told that the angel of the Lord smote in one night 
forty thousand Assyrians.^ “Sir, (said Johnson,) you should 
recollect that there was a supernatural interposition; they were 
destroyed by pestilence. You are not to suppose that the angel 
of the Lord went about and stabbed each of them with a dagger, 
or knocked them on the head, man by man.” 

After Mr. Erskine was gone, a discussion took place, whether 
the present Earl of Buchan, when Lord Cardross, did right to 
refuse to go Secretary of the Embassy to Spain, when Sir James 
Gray, a man of inferiour rank, went Ambassadour. Dr. Johnson 
said, that perhaps in point of interest he did wrong; but in point 
of dignity he did well. Sir Alexander insisted that he was wrong; 
and said that Mr. Pitt intended it as an advantageous thing for 
him. “Why, Sir, (said Johnson,) Mr. Pitt might think it an 
advantageous thing for him to make him a vintner, and get him all 
the Portugal trade: but he would have demeaned himself strangely 
had he accepted of such a situation. Sir, had he gone Secretary while 
his inferiour was Ambassadour, he would have been a traitour to his 
rank and family.” 

I talked of the little attachment which subsisted between 
near relations in London. “Sir, (said Johnson,) in a country 
so commercial as ours, where every man can do for himself, there 
is not so much occasion for that attachment. No man is thought 
the worse of here, whose brother was hanged. In uncommercial 
countries, many of the branches of a family must depend on the 
stock; so, in order to make the head of the family take care of 
them, they are represented as connected with his reputation, that, 
self-love being interested, he may exert himself to promote their 
interest. You have first large circles, or clans; as commerce 
increases, the connection is confmed to families; by degrees, that 
too goes off, as having become unnecessary, and there being 
few opportunities of intercourse. One brother is a merchant in 
the city, and another is an officer in the guards; how little inter¬ 
course can these two have!” 

I argued warmly for the old feudal system. Sir Alexander 
opposed it, and talked of the pleasure of seeing all men free and 
independent. Johnson. “I agree with Mr. Boswell, that there 
must be a high satisfaction in being a feudal Lord; but we are 
to consider that we ought not to wish to have a number of men 
unhappy for the satisfaction of one.”—I maintained that num- 

^ [One hundred and eighty-five thousand. See Isaiah xxxvii. 36, and 2 Kings 
xix. 35.—M.l 
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bers, namely, the vassals or followers, were not unhappy; for 
that there was a reciprocal satisfaction between the Ixjrd and 
them: he being kind in his authority over them; they being 
respectful and faithful to him. 

On Thursday, April 9, I called on him to beg he would go and 
dine with me at the Mitre tavern. He had resolved not to dine at 
all this day, I know not for what reason; and 1 was so unwilling 
to be deprived of his company, that I was content to submit to 
suffer a want, which was at first somewhat painful, but he soon 
made me forget it; and a man is always pleased with himself, 
when he finds his intellectual inclinations predominate. 

He observed, that to reason philosophically on the nature of 
prayer, w'as very unprofitable. 

Talking of ghosts, he said, he knew one friend, who was an 
honest man and a sensible man, who told him he had seen a 
ghost; old Mr. Edward Cave, the printer at St. John’s Gate. 
He said, Mr. Cave did not like to talk of it, and seemed to be 
in great horrour whenever it was mentioned. Bosweli.. “Pray, 
Sir, what did he say was the appearance?” Johnson. "Why, 
Sir. something of a shadowy being.” 

I mentioned witches, and asked him what they properly mean. 
Johnson. “Why, Sir, they properly mean those who make use of 
the aid of evil spirits.” Boswem.. “There is no doubt, Sir, a 
general report and belief of their having existed.” Johnson. 
“You have not only the general report and belief, but you have 
many voluntary solemn confessions.” He did not affirm anything 
positively upon a subject which it is the fashion of the times to 
laugh at as a matter of absurd credulity. He only seemed 
willing, as a candid enquirer after truth, however strange and 
inexplicable, to shew that he understood what might lie urged 
for it.’ 

On Friday, April 10, I dined with him at General Oglethorpe’.s 
where we found Dr. Goldsmith. 

Armorial bearings having been mentioned, Johnson .said they 
were as ancient as the siege of Thebes, which he proved by 1 
passage in one of the tragedies of Euripides.-’ 

I started the question, whether duelling was consistent with 
moral duty. The brave old General fired at this, and said, with 

^ See this curious question treated by him with most acute ability, “Jourml 
of a Tour to the Hebrides,” 3rd edit. p. 33 (Aug. 16). 

^ [The passage to which Johnson alluded, is to be found (a.s 1 conjecture) 
in the PH.EX1SS.E, 1. 1120. 

Kal wfiura /lip wpoerfye, k. r. X. 

‘O Ti;t Kviiayov TlapStroiraiot IrTroeor, 

Eni2HM’l«eOIKEION«VM«<»qi ffiKu .— J . Boswell.] 
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a lofty air, “Undoubtedly a man has a right to defend his honour.” 
Goldsmith, (turning to me,) “I ask you first, Sir, what would 
you do if you were affronted?” I answered, I should think it 
necessary to fight. “Why then, (replied Goldsmith,) that solves 
the question,” Johnson. “No, Sir, it does not solve the ques¬ 
tion. It does not follow, that what a man would do is therefore 
right,” I said, I wished to have it settled, whether duelling was 
contrary to the laws of Christianity. Johnson immediately 
entered on the subject, and treated it in a masterly manner; and 
so far as I have been able to recollect, his thoughts were these: 
“Sir, as men become in a high degree refined, various causes of 
offence arise; which are considered to be of such importance, that 
life must be staked to atone for them, though in reality they are not 
so. A body that has received a very fine polish may be easily hurt, 
before men arrive at this artificial refinement, if one tells his neigh¬ 
bour—he lies, his neighbour tells him—he lies; if one gives his 
neighbour a blow, his neighbour gives him a blow: but in a state 
of highly polished society, an affront is held to be a serious injury. 
It must, therefore, be resented, or rather a duel must be fought 
upon it; as men have agreed to banish from their society one who 
puts up with an affront without fighting a duel. Now, Sir, it is never 
unlawful to fight in self-defence. He, then, who fights a duel, does 
not fight from passion against his antagonist, but out of self-defence; 
to avert the stigma of the world, and to prevent himself from being 
driven out of society. I could wish there was not that superfluity 
of refinement ; but while such notions prevail, no doubt a man may 
lawfully fight a duel.” 

Let it be remembered, that this justification is applicable only 
to the person who receives an affront. All mankind must condemn 
the aggressor. 

The General told us, that when he was a very young man, I 
think only fifteen, serving under Prince Eugene of Savoy, he was 
sitting in a company at table with a Prince of Wirtemberg. The 
Prince took up a glass of wine, and, by a fillip, made some of it 
fly in Oglethorpe’s face. Here was a nice dilemma. To have chal¬ 
lenged him instantly, might have fixed a quarrelsome character 
upon the young soldier: to have taken no notice of it, might have 
been considered as cowardice. Oglethorpe, therefore, keeping his 
eye upon the Prince, and smiling all the time, as if he took what 
his Highness had done in jest, said "Mon Prince ,—” (I forget the 
French words he used, the purport however was,) “That’s a good 
joke: but we do it much better in England;” and threw a whole 
glass of wine in the Prince’s face. An old General who sat by, said, 
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‘7/ a bien fait, mon Prince, vous Vavcz commcncf:" and thus all 
ended in good humour. 

Dr. Johnson said, “Pray, General, give us an account of the siege 
of Belgrade.” Upon which the General, pouring a little wine upon 
the taWe, described everything with a wet finger: “Here we were, 
here were the Turks,” &c. &c. Johnson listened with the closest 


attention. , , • •. 1 

A question was started, how far people who disagree in a capital 

point can live in friendship together. Johnson said they might, (lold 
smith said they could not. as they had not the idem vcllr atiiur idem 
fiolle — the same likings and the same aversions. Jiiiinson. ^^h>. 
Sir you must shun the subject as to wliich you disagree, kor iiy 
stance, I can live very well with Burke: I love his knowlerlgo. hi. 
genius’ his diffusion, and affluence of conversation; but 1 would 
not talk to him of the Rockingham party.” Goi.nsMnn. ‘‘But, Sir, 
when people live together who have something as to which tlu'y 
disagree, and which they want to shun, they will be in the situation 
mentioned in the story of Blueb.-ard: ‘You may look into all lh(‘ 
chambers but one.’ But we should have the greatest inclination to 
look into that chamber, to talk of that subject.” Johnson, (with a 
loud voice) “Sir, I am not saying th.il yow could live in friendship 
with a man from whom you differ as to some point: 1 ani only saying 
that I could do it. You put me in mind of .Sappho m Ovid. 

GokBmith to’d us, that he was now busy in writing a Natural 
History; and, that he might have full leisure for it he had taken 
lodgings, at a farmer's house, near to the six milestone, on the 
Edgeware-road, and had carried down his books in two returned 

1 [Mr. Boswell’s note here heiiiK rather diort, a', taken at the 
a view perhaps to future rcvi:-ion.) Johnst.n-s remark is 

to be a little opened. What he said, prubakly w.’s, j.i' ., |, 

two friends, to live well together, mud he m a perfect 

other; that each should he to the other, what S.ippho hoasls 

lover, and uniformly aprec in every particukir: l.ut this is by no mi.ms 

sarv,” &c. The words of Sappho alluded to, are —“ommque a parte pl<ue 

bam ’’ Ovid. Kpist. Sapp, ad Ph.aonem, 1 . 51 -M 1 . . . . „ .... 

[I should mthcr conjerture that the passage which Johnson had in 

was the following, 1. 45' 

“Si, nid qu.T facie poterit te di ’na vk'eri 
Nulla futura tua est; nulla fulur.i tua est. 

flis reasoning and its illustration I lake to he thi^ '.^'il^^li^th'vour 

associate with no one who^e sentiments dn not umvei^. ' jp.v for no 

own, you will bv such a resolution exclude youi-ell 'r'-m all M*Met>, for no 
two men car be'found who, on all poinu. invariably Ibmk al.kc. S" S ' >P 
in Ovid tells Phaon. that II he will not unite him-rl ^ 

a complete resemblance of himself, it will be impo'M > c o 

'^"ThVlinS whiih I have quoted arc thus expanded in Pojic’s Paraphra -e, 
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postchaises. He said, he believed the farmer’s family thought him 
an odd character, similar to that in which the Spectator appeared 
to his landlady and her children; he was The Gentleman. Mr. 
Mickle, the translator of “The Lusiad,” and I, went to visit him 
at this place a few days afterwards. He was not at home; but having 
a curiosity to see his apartment, we went in, and found curious 
scraps of descriptions of animals, scrawled upon the wall with a 
black lead pencil. 

The subject of ghosts being introduced, Johnson repeated what 
he had told me of a friend of his, an honest man, and a man of 
sense, having asserted to him, that he had seen an apparition. Gold¬ 
smith told us, he was assured by his brother, the Reverend Mr. 
Goldsmith, that he also had seen one. General Oglethorpe told us, 
that Prendergast, an officer in the Duke of Marlborough’s army, 
had mentioned to many of his friends, that he should die on a par¬ 
ticular day; that upon that day a battle took place with the French; 
that after it was over, and Prendergast was still alive, his brother 
officers, while they were yet in the field, jestingly asked him, where 
was his prophecy now. Prendergast gravely answered, “I shall die, 
notwithstanding what you see.” Soon afterwards, there came a shot 
from a French battery, to which the orders for a cessation of arms 
had not reached, and he was killed upon the spot. Colonel Cecil, 
who took possession of his effects, found in his pocket-book the 
following solemn entry: 

[Here the date.) “Dreamt—or-* Sir John Friend meets 

me:” (here the very day on which he was killed was mentioned.) 
Prendergast had been connected with Sir John Friend, who was 
executed for high treason. General Oglethorpe said, he was with 
Colonel Cecil, when Pope came and enquired into the truth of this 
story, which made a great noise at the time, and was then confirmed 
by the Colonel. 

On Saturday, April ii, he appointed me to come to him in the 
evening, when he should be at leisure to give me some assistance 
for the defence of Hastie, the schoolmaster of Campbelltown, for 

which, to say the truth, I suspect was at this moment more in Johnson’s 
recoilcction than the original: 

“If to no chirms thou wilt thy heart resign 
But .such as merit, such as equal thine, 

By none, al.'.s, by none, thou canst he mov’d, 

Phaon alone by Phaon must be lov’d.” 

—J. BoswTtLt .1 

' Here was a blank, which may be filled up thus:—"wai told by an appari¬ 
tion ;"—the writer being probably uncert.iin w'hethcr he was asleep or awake, 
when his mind was impressed with the solemn presentiment with which the 
fact afterwards happened so wonderfully to correspond. 
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whom I was to appear in the House of Lords. WTien I came, I found 
him unwilling to exert himself. I pressed him to write down his 
thoughts upon the subject. He said, “There's no occasion for my 
writing. I’ll talk to you.” He was. however, at last prevailed on to 
dictate to me, while I wrote as follows: 

“The charge is, that he has used immoderate and cruel correction. 
Correction, in itself, is not cruel; children, being not reasonable, 
can be governed only by fear. To impress this fear, is therefore one 
of the first duties of those who have the care of children. It is the 
duty of a parent; and has never been thought inconsistent with 
parental tenderness. It is the duty of a master, who is in his highest 
exaltation when he is loco parentis. Vet, as good things become evil 
by excess, correction, by Ijeing immoderate, may become cruel. But 
when is correction immoderate? When it is more frequent or more 
severe than is required odtnnucndunt et docetidum, for reformatiim 
and instruction. No severity is cruel which obstinacy makes neces¬ 
sary; for the greatest cruelty would be, to desist, and leave the 
scholar too careless for instruction, and too much hardened for re¬ 
proof. Locke, in his treatise of Education, mentions a mother, with 
applause, who whipped an infant eight times before she had sub¬ 
dued it; for had she stopped at the seventh act of correction, her 
daughter, says he, would have been ruined. I'he degrees of obstinacy 
in young minds, are very different: as different must be the degrees 
of persevering severity. A stubborn scholar must be corrected till 
he is subdued. The discipline of a school is military. There must 
be either unbounded licence or absolute authority. 'I'he master, who 
punishes, not only consults the future happiness of him who is the 
immediate subject of correction, but he propagates obedience 
through the whole school; and establishes regularity by exemplary 
justice. The victorious obstinacy of a single boy .would make his 
future endeavours of reformation or instruction totally ineffectual. 
Obstinacy, therefore, must never be victorious. Yet, it is well known, 
that there sometimes occurs a sullen and hardy resolution, that 
laughs at all common punishment, and bids defiance to all common 
degrees of pain. Correction must be proportionate to occasions. The 
flexible will be reformed by gentle discipline, and the refractory 
must be subdued by harsher methods. The degrees of scholastick, 
as of military punishment, no stated rules can ascertain. It must 
be enforced till it overpowers temptation ; till stubbornness becomes 
flexible, and perverseness regular. Custom and reason have, indeed, 
set some bounds to scholastick penalties. The schoolmaster inflicts 
no capital punishments; nor enforces his edicts by either death or 
mutilation. The civil law has wisely determined, that a master who 
strikes at a scholar’s eye shall be considered as criminal. But punish- 
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ments, however severe, that produce no lasting evil, may be just 
and reasonable, because they may be necessary. Such have been 
the punishments used by the respondent. No scholar has gone from 
him either blind or lame, or with any of his limbs or powers injured 
or impaired. They were irregular, and he punished them: they were 
obstinate, and he enforced his punishment. But however provoked, 
he never exceeded the limits of moderation, for he inflicted nothing 
beyond present pain: and how much of that was required, no man 
is so little able to determine as those who have determined against 
him:—the parents of the offenders.—It has been said, that he used 
unprecedented and improper instruments of correction. Of this 
accusation the meaning is not very easy to be found. No instrument 
of correction is more proper than another, but as it is better adapted 
to produce present pain without lasting mischief. Whatever were 
his instruments, no lasting mischief has ensued; and therefore, 
however unusual, in hands so cautious they were proper.—It has 
been objected, that the respondent admits the charge of cruelty, by 
producing no evidence to confute it. Let it be considered, that his 
scholars are either dispersed at large in the world, or continue to 
inhabit the place in which they were bred. Those who are dispersed 
cannot be found; those who remain are the sons of his prosecutors, 
and are not likely to support a man to whom their fathers are ene¬ 
mies. If it be supposed that the enmity of their fathers proves the 
justness of the charge, it must be considered how often experience 
shews us, that men who are angry on one ground will accuse on 
another; with how little kindness, in a town of low trade, a man 
who lives by learning is regarded; and how implicitly, where the 
inhabitants are not very rich, a rich man is hearkened to and fol¬ 
lowed. In a place like Campbelltown, it is easy for one of the prin¬ 
cipal inhabitants to make a party. It is easy for that party to heat 
themselves with imaginary grievances. It is easy for them to op¬ 
press a man poorer than themselves; and natural to assert the 
dignity of riches, by persisting in oppression. The argument which 
attempts to prove the impropriety of restoring him to the school, 
by alledging that he has lost the confidence of the people, is not the 
subject of juridical consideration; for he is to suffer, if he must 
suffer, not for their judgement, but for his own actions. It may be 
convenient for them to have another master; but it is a convenience 
of their own making. It would be likewise convenient for him to 
find another school; but this convenience he cannot obtain.—The 
question is not what is now convenient, but what is generally right. 
If the people of Campbelltown be distressed by the restoration of 
the respondent, they are distressed only by their own fault; by 
turbulent passions and unreasonable desires; by tyranny, which 
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law has defeated, and by malice, which virtue has surmounted.” 

"Thi.s, Sir, (said he), you are to turn in your mind, and make 
the best use of it you can in your speech." 

Of our friend Gold.smith he said, “Sir. he is so much afraid of 
beins unnoticed, that he often talks merely lest you should forget 
that he is in the company.” lioswr.i.L. ‘*\'es. he stands forward.” 
Johnson. “True, Sir; but if a man is to stand forward, ho should 
wish to do it not in an aukward posture, not in rat^s. not so as that 
he shall only be e.xpo^ed to lidicule." lloswr; i. “For my i)art. I 
like very well to hear honest (jold-mith talk away carelessly.” 
Johnson. ‘‘Why yes. Sir; but he should not like to hear himself.” 

On d'uesday April 14. the decree of the t'ourt of .S-sdon in the 
Schoolmaster s cau^e was rever-^'.al in the Ilou'^e of Li>rd‘<, aftcT a 
very eloquent speech by Lord .Mati'^lield, who shewed him''elf an 
adept in school discipline, but I tliou.'dit was too rigorous towards 
my client. On the evening of ll'.e next day I suppctl with Dr. John¬ 
son, at the Grown and .\nchor tavern, in the Strand, in comp.iny 
with Mr. Langton and his brother-in-law. Lord binning. I repeateil 
a sentence of Loid Mansfield’s s|K’ech, of which, by the ai«l of Mr. 
Longlands, the solicitor on the other side, who obligingly allowed 
me to compare his note with my own, I h.ive a full copy: “.My 
Lords, severity i;s not the w;iy to govern eitl',er boys or men. ’ “Nay 
(said Johnson.) it is the wa^.' to llinn. 1 know not wheUher 

it be the way to iurtid them.’’ 

I talked of the reconl expulsion of six students from the Univer'-ity 
of Oxford, who were me\hodists, and would not dcsi d from pub- 
lickly praying and exhorting. Johnson. “Sir, that expulsion was 
extremely just and projjcr. \Mial have they to do at an I’niversily, 
who are not willing to be taught, but v\ill presume to teach? \\ here 
is religion to be learnt, but at an University? .Sir, they were exam¬ 
ined, and found to be mighty ignoiant fellows.” IJosu'ki.l. “Hut, 
was it not hard. Sir, to expel them, for I am told they were good 
beings?” Johnson. “I believe they might be good beings; but they 
were not fit to be in the University of Oxford. A ( ow is a very good 
animal in the field; but we turn her out of a garden.” Lord Klibank 
used to repeat this as an illustration uncommonly happy. 

Desirous of calling Johnson forth to talk, and exerci'-e his wit, 
though I should myself be the object of it, I resolutely ventured 
to undertake the defence of convivial indulgence in wine, though he 
was not to-night in the most genial humour. After urging the com¬ 
mon plausible topicks, I at last had recourse to the maxim, in vino 
veritas, a man who is well warmed with wine will speak truth 
Johnson. “Why, Sir, that may be an argument for drinking, if you 
suppose men in general to be liars. But, Sir, I would not keep com- 
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pany with a fellow, who lyes as long as he is sober, and whom you 
must make drunk before you can get a word of truth out of him.” ^ 

Mr. Langton told us, he was about to establish a school upon 
his estate, but it had been suggested to him, that it might have a 
tendency to make the people less industrious. Johnson. “No, Sir. 
While learning to read and write is a distinction, the few who have 
that distinction may be the less inclined to work; but when every 
body learns to read and write, it is no longer a distinction. A man 
who has a laced waistcoat is too fine a man to work; but if every 
body had laced waistcoats, we should have people working in laced 
waistcoats. There are no people whatever more industrious, none 
who work more, than our manufacturers; yet they have all learned 
to read and write. Sir, you must not neglect doing a thing immedi¬ 
ately good, from fear of remote evil;—from fear of its being abused. 
A man who has candles may sit up too late, which he would not do 
if he had not candles; but nobody will deny that the art of making 
candles, by which light is continued to us beyond the time that the 
sun gives us light, is a valuable art, and ought to be preserved.” 
Boswell. “But, Sir, would it not be better to follow Nature; and 
go to bed and rise just as nature gives us light or withholds it?” 
Johnson. “No, Sir; for then we should have no kind of equality 
in the partition of our time between sleeping and waking. It would 
be very different in different seasons and in different places. In some 
of the northern parts of Scotland how little light is there in the 
depth of winter!” 

We talked of Tacitus, and I hazarded an opinion, that with all 
his merit for penetration, shrewdness of judgement, and terseness 
of expression, he was too compact, too much broken into hints, as 
it were, and therefore too difficult to be understood. To my great 
satisfaction Dr. Johnson sanctioned this opinion. “Tacitus, Sir, 
seems to me rather to have made notes for an historical work, than to 
have written a history.” - 

At this time it appears from his “Prayers and Meditations,” that 
he had been more than commonly diligent in religious duties, par¬ 
ticularly in reading the holy scriptures. It was Passion Week, that 
solemn season which the Christian world has appropriated to the 

1 Mrs. Piozzi, in her “Anecdotes," p. a6i, has given an erroneous account of 
this incident, as of many others. She pretends to relate it from recollection, 
«s if she herself had been present: when the fact is that it was communicated 
to her by me. She has represented it as a personality, and the true point has 
escaped her. 

2 It is remarkable that Lord Monboddo, whom, on account of his resembling 
Dr Johnson in some particulars, Foote called an Elzevir edition of him has, by 
coincidence, made the very same remark. Origin and Progress oj Language, 
vol. iii. ad edit. p. a 19. 
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commemoration of the mysteries of our redemption, and during; 
which, whatever embers of religion are in our breasts, will be kindled 
into pious warmth. 

I paid him short visits both on Friday and Saturday, and seeing 
his large folio Greek Testament before him, beheld him with a 
reverential awe, and would not intrude upon his time. While he 
was thus employed to such good purpose, and while his friends in 
their intercourse with him constantly found a vi;;oiirous intellect 
and a lively imagination, it is melancholy to read in his private 
register, “My mind is unsettled and my memory confused. I have 
of late turned my thoughts with a very useless earnestness upon past 
incidents. I have yet got no command over my thoughts; an un¬ 
pleasing incident is almost certain to hinder my rest.” ’ What philo- 
sophick heroism was it in him to appear with such manly fortitude 
to the world, while he was inwardly so distressed! We may surely 
believe that the mysterious principle of being “made perfect through 
suffering,” was to be strongly exemplified in him. 

On Sunday, April 19, being Easter-day, General I’aoli and I paid 
him a visit before dinner. We talked of the notion that blind persons 
can distinguish colours by the touch. Johnson said, that Trofessor 
Sanderson mentions his having attempted to do it, but that ho 
found he was aiming at an impossibility; that to be sure a difference 
in the surface makes the difference of colours; but that difference 
is so fine, that it is not sensible to the touch. The General mentioned 
jugglers and fraudulent gamesters, who could know cards by the 
touch. Dr. Johnson said, “the cards used by such persons must be 
less polished than ours commonly are.” 

We talked of sounds. The General said, there was no beauty in 
a simple sound, but only in an harmonious compo.'=ition of sounds. 
I presumed to differ from this opinion, a'nd mentioned the soft and 
sweet sound of a fine woman’s voice.^ Johnson. “No, Sir, if a scrf>ent 
or a toad uttered it, you would think it ugly.” Boswki.i.. “So you 
would think, Sir, were a beautiful tune to be uttererl by one of 
those animals.” Johnson. “No, Sir, it would be admired. We have 
seen fine fiddlers whom we liked as little as toads” (I.xuching). 

Talking on the subject of taste in the arts, he said, that difference 
of taste was, in truth, difference of skill. Boswem.. “But, Sir, is 
there not a quality called taste, which consists merely in [lerception 
or in liking; for instance, we find people differ much as to what is 
the best style of English composition. Some think Swift’s the best; 
others prefer a fuller and grander way of writing.” Johnson. “Sir, 
you must define what you mean by style, before }'ou can judge who 
has a good taste in style, and who has a bad. The two classes o* 

^Prayers and Meditations, p. in. 
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persons whom you have mentioned, don’t differ as to good and bad. 
They both agree that Swift has a good neat style; but one loves a 
neat style, another loves a style of more splendour. In like manner, 
one loves a plain coat, another loves a laced coat; but neither will 
deny that each is good in its kind.” 

While I remained in London this spring, I was with him at several 
other times, both by himself and in company. I dined with him one 
day at the Crown and Anchor tavern, in the Strand, with Lord Eli- 
bank, Mr. Langton, and Dr. Vansittart of Oxford. Without specify¬ 
ing each particular day, I have preserved the following memorable 
things. • 

I regretted the reflection in his preface to Shakspeare against 
Garrick, to whom we cannot but apply the following passage: “I 
collated such copies as I could procure, and wished for more, but 
have not found the collectors of these rarities very communicative.” 
I told him, that Garrick had complained to me of it, and had vindi¬ 
cated himself by assuring me, that Johnson was made welcome to 
the full use of his collection, and that he left the key of it with a 
servant, with orders to have a fire and every convenience for him. 
I found Johnson’s notion was, that Garrick wanted to be courted 
for them, and that, on the contrary, Garrick should have courted 
him, and sent him the plays of his own accord. But, indeed, con¬ 
sidering the slovenly and careless manner in which books were 
treated by Johnson, it could not be expected that scarce and valu¬ 
able editions should have been lent to him. 

A gentleman having to some of the usual arguments for drinking 
added this: “You know, Sir, drinking drives away care, and makes 
us forget whatever is disagreeable. Would not you allow a man to 
drink for that reason?” Johnson. “Yes, Sir, if he sat next you/' 

I expressed a liking for Mr. Francis Osborne’s works, and asked 
him what he thought of that writer. He answered, conceited 
fellow. Were a man to write so now, the boys would throw stones 
at him.” He. however, did not alter my opinion of a favourite au- 
thour, to whom I was first directed by his being quoted in “The 
Spectator,” and in whom I have found much shrewd and lively sense, 
expressed indeed in a style somewhat quaint, which, however, I 
do not dislike. His book has an air of originality. We figure to our¬ 
selves an ancient gentleman talking to us. 

When one of his friends endeavoured to maintain that a country 
gentleman might contrive to pas? his life very agreeably, “Sir, 
(said he,) you cannot give me an instance of any man who is per¬ 
mitted to lay out his own time, contriving not to have tedious hours.” 
This observation, however, is equally applicable to gentlemen who 
live in cities, and are of no profession. 
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He said, “tAere is no permanent national character: it varies ac¬ 
cording to circumstances. Alexander the Great swept India: now th® 
Turks sweep Greece.” 

A learned gentleman, who in the course of conversation wished 
to inform us of this simple fact, that the Counsel u|>on the circuit 
at Shrewsbury were much bitten by fleas, took. I supixxsc, seven or 
eight minutes in relating it circumstantially. He in a plenitude of 
phrase told us, that large bales of woollen clot It were lodged in the 
town-hall;—that by reason of this, fleas nestlctl there in prodigious 
numbers; that the lodgings of the counsel were near the town-hall: 
—and that those little animals moved from place to place with 
wonderful agility. Johnson sat in great impatience till the gentle¬ 
man had finished his tedious narrative, and then burst out (play¬ 
fully however,) “It is a pity, Sir, that you have not seen a lion; 
for a flea has taken you such a time, that a lion must have served 
you a twelvemonth.” '■ 

He would not allow Scotland to derive any credit from Ixird 
Mansfield; for he was educated in England. “Much (said he,) may 
be made of a Scotchman, if he be cauf^ht young.” 

Talking of a modern historian and a modern moralist, he s:iid, 
“There is more thought in the moralist than in the historian. There 
is but a shallow stream of thought in history.” Boswki.i.. “But 
surely. Sir, an historian has reflection.” Johnson. “Why yes. Sir; 
and so has a cat v.hen she catches a mouse for her kitten. But she 
cannot write like ***=!'-+♦♦. neither can ♦**+**++♦.” 

He said, “I am very unwilling to read the manuscripts of au- 
thours, and give them my opinion. If tlie aulhours who a|)ply to 
me have money, I bid them boldly print without a name; if they 
have written in order to get money, I toll them to go to the book¬ 
sellers and make the best bargain they can.” Bos\vi;i.i.. “But, Sir, 
if a bookseller should bring you a manuscript to look at?” John¬ 
son. “Why, Sir, I would desire the bookseller to take it away.” 

I mentioned a friend of mine who had resided long in Spain, and 
was unwilling to return to Britain. Johnson. “Sir, he is attached to 
some woman.” Boswell. “I rather believe. Sir, it i.s the fine climate 
which keeps him there.” Johnson. “Nay, Sir, how can you talk so? 
WTiat is climate to happiness? Place me in the heart of .Asia should 
1 not be exiled? What proportion does climate bear to the complex 
system of human life? You may advise me to live at Bologna to eal 
sausages. The sausages there are the best in the world; they lost 
much by being carried.’ 

On Saturday, May 9, Air. Dempster and I had agreed to dine by 

* Mrs. Piozzi, to whom I told this anecdote, ha« related it, as if the gentle¬ 
man had given “the natural history of the mouse." Anecdotes, p. 191. 
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ourselves at the British Coffee-house. Johnson, on whom I hap¬ 
pened to call in the morning, said, he would join us, which he did, 
and we spent a very agreeable day, though I recollect but little of 
what passed. 

He said, “Walpole was a minister given by the King to the 
people: Pitt was a minister given by the people to the King,—as 
an adjunct.” 

“I'he misfortune of Goldsmith in conversation is this: he goes 
on without knowing how he is to get off. His genius is great, but his 
knowledge is small. As they say of a generous man, it is a pity he 
is not rich, we may say of Goldsmith, it is a pity he is not knowing. 
He would not keep his knowledge to himself.” 

Before leaving Ixjndon this year, I consulted him upon a question 
purely of Scotch law. It was held of old, and continued for a long 
period, to be an established principle in that law, that whoever in¬ 
termeddled with the effects of a person deceased, without the inter¬ 
position of legal authority to guard against embezzlement, should 
be subject to pay all the debts of the deceased, as having been 
guilty of what was technically called vicious intromission. The 
Court of Session had gradually relaxed the strictness of this prin¬ 
ciple, where the interference proved had been inconsiderable. In a 
case ^ which came before that Court the preceding winter, I had 
laboured to persuade the judge to return to the ancient law. It was 
my own sincere opinion, that they ought to adhere to it; but I had 
exhausted all my powers of reasoning in vain. Johnson thought as 
I did; and in order to assist me in my application to the Court for 
a revision and alteration of the judgement, he dictated to me the 
following argument: 

“Tnis, we are told, is a law which has its force only from the long 
practice of the Court: and may, therefore, be suspended or modi¬ 
fied as the Court shall think proper. 

“Concerning the power of the Court to make or to suspend a 
law, we have no intention to enquire. It is sufficient for our purpose 
that every just law is dictated by reason; and that the practice of 
every legal Court is regulated by equity. It is the quality of reason 
to be invariable and constant; and of equity, to give to one man 
what, in the same case, is given to another. The advantage which 
humanity derives from law is this: that the law gives every man 
a rule of action, and prescribes a mode of conduct which shall en¬ 
title him to the support and protection of society. That the law may 
be a rule of action, it is necessary that it be known; it is necessary 
that it be permanent and stable. The law is the measure of civil 

1 WQson against Stuit'n and Armour. 
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right: but if the measure be changeable, the extent of the thing 
measured never can be settled. 

“To permit a law to be modified at discretion, is to leave the com¬ 
munity without law. It is to withdraw the direction of that publick 
wisdom, by which the deficiencies of private understanding arc to 
be supplied. It is to suffer the rash and ignorant to act at discretion, 
and then to depend for the legality of that action on the sentence 
of the judge. He that is thus governed, lives not by law, but by 
opinion: not by a certain rule to which he can apply his intention 
before he acts, but by an uncertain and variable opinion, which he 
can never know but after he has committed the act on which that 
opinion shall be passed. He lives by a law, (if a law it be,) which 
he can never know before he has offended it. I'o this case may be 
justly applied that important principle, mhrra cst srrvitus ubi jus 
cst out incognitum aut vagum. If Intromission be not criminal till 
it exceeds a certain point, and that point be unsettled, and conse¬ 
quently different in different minds, the right of Intromission, and 
the right of the Creditor arising from it, are all jura vaga, and, by 
consequence, are jura incoguita; and the result can be no other than 
a vu'sera servitus, an uncertainty concerning the event of action, a 
servile dependence on private opinion. 

“It may be urged, and with great plausibility, that there may be 
Intromission without fraud; which, however true, will by no means 
justify an occasional and arbitrary relaxation of the law. The end 
of law is protection as well as vengeance. Indeed, vengeance is never 
used but to strengthen protection. That society only is well gov¬ 
erned, where life is freed from dang'T, and from suspicion; where 
possession is so sheltered by salutary prohibitions, that violation is 
prevented more frequently than punished. Such a prohibition was 
this, while it operated with its original force. 'I'he creditor of the 
deceased was not only without loss, but without fear. He was not 
to seek a remedy for an injury suffered; for, injury was warded off. 

“As the law has been sometimes administered, it lays us open to 
W'ounds, because it is imagined to have the power of healing. 'I'o 
punish fraud when it is detected is the proper art of vindictive 
justice; but to prevent frauds, and make punishment unnecessary, 
is the great employment of legislative wisdom. To permit Intromis¬ 
sion, and to punish fraud, is to make law no better than a pitfall. 
To tread upon the brink is safe; but to come a step further is de¬ 
struction. But, surely, it is bettor to enclose the gulf, and hinder all 
access, than by encouraging us to advance a little, to entice us after¬ 
wards a little further, and let us perceive our folly only by our de¬ 
struction. 

“As law supplies the weak with adventitious strength, it likewise 
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enlightens the ignorant with extrinsick understanding. Law teaches 
us to know when we commit injury and when we suffer it. It fixes 
certain marks upon actions, by which we are admonished to do or 
to forbear them. Qui sibi bene temperat in Hdtis, says one of the 
fathers, nunquatn cadet in illicita. He who never intromits at all, 
will never intromit with fraudulent intentions. 

“The relaxation of the law against vicious intromission has been 
very favourably represented by a great master of jurisprudence,^ 
whose words have been exhibited with unnecessary pomp, and seem 
to be considered as irresistibly decisive. The great moment of his 
authority makes it necessary to examine his position, ‘Some ages 
ago, (says he,) before the ferocity of the inhabitants of this part 
of the island was subdued, the utmost severity of the civil law was 
necessary, to restrain individuals from plundering each other. Thus, 
the man, who intermeddled irregularly with the moveables of a 
person deceased, was subjected to all the debts of the deceased 
without limitation. This makes a branch of the law of Scotland 
known by the name of vicious intromission; and so rigidly was this 
regulation applied in our Courts of Law, that the most trifling 
moveable abstracted maid fide, subjected the intermeddler to the 
foregoing consequences, which proved in many instances a most 
rigorous punishment. But this severity was necessary, in order to 
subdue the undisciplined nature of our people. It is extremely re¬ 
markable, that in proportion to our improvement in manners, this 
regulation has been gradually softened and applied by our sovereign 
Court with a sparing hand.”^ 

“I find myself under a necessity of observing, that this learned 
and judicious writer has not accurately distinguished the deficiencies 
and demands of the different conditions of human life, which, from 
a degree of savageness and independence, in which all laws are vain, 
passes or may pass, by innumerable gradations, to a state of recip¬ 
rocal benignity, in which laws shall be no longer necessary. Men 
are first wild and unsocial, living each man to himself, taking from 
the weak, and losing to the strong. In their first coalitions of so¬ 
ciety, much of this original savageness is retained. Of general hap¬ 
piness, the product of general confidence, there is yet no thought. 
Men continue to prosecute their own advantages by the nearest 
way; and the utmost severity of the civil law is necessary to restrain 
individuals from plundering each other. The restraints then neces¬ 
sary, are restraints from plunder, from acts of publick violence, 
and undisguised oppression. The ferocity of our ancestors, as of all 
other nations, produced not fraud, but rapine. They had not yet 
learned to cheat, and attempted only to rob. As manners grew more 

^ Lord Kames, in his “Historical Law Tracts.” 
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polished, with the knowledge of good, men attain likewise dexterity 
in evil. Open rapine becomes less frequent, and violence gives way 
to cunning. Those who before invaded pastures and stormed houses, 
now begin to enrich themselves by unequal contracts and fraudu' 
lent intromissions. It is not against the violence of ferocity, but the 
circumventions of deceit, that this law was framed; and I am 
afraid the increase of commerce, and the incessant struggle for 
riches which commerce excites, give us no prospect of an end 
speedily to be expected of artifice and fraud. It therefore seems to 
be no very conclusive reasoning, which connects those two propo¬ 
sitions:—‘the nation is become less ferocious, and therefore the laws 
against fraud and covin shall be relaxed.’ 

“Whatever reason may have inlluenccd the Judges to a relaxa¬ 
tion of the law, it was not that the nation was grown less fierce; and, 
I am afraid, it cannot be affirmed, that it is grown less fraudulent, 

‘‘Since this law has been repre.sented as rigorou .ly and unreason¬ 
ably penal, it seems not improper to consider what are the condi¬ 
tions and qualities that make the justice or propriety of a ijenal law. 

‘‘To make a penal law reasonable and just, two conditions arc 
necessary, and two proper. It is necessnry that the law should he 
adequate to its end; that, if it be observed, it shall jin vent the evil 
against which it is directed. It is. secondly, neces.sary that the end 
of the law be of such iiiipoi lance, as to des<*rve the security of a 
penal sanction. The other conditions of a [)cnal law, which though 
not absolutely necessary, are to a very high degree lit, arc, that to 
the moral violation of the law there are many teinjitations, and that 
of the physical observance there is great facility. 

“All these conditions apparently concur to ju.stify the law which 
we are now considering. Its end is the security (jf property; and 
property very often of great value. The method by which it effects 
the security is efficacious, because it admits in its original rigour, 
no gradations of injury; but keeps guilt and innocence ai)art, by a 
distinct and definite limitation. He that intromits, is criminal; he 
that intromits not, is innocent. Of the two ‘-econdary considerations 
it cannot be denied that both arc in our favour. 'I'hc lemiilation to 
intromit is frequent and strong: so strong and so frequent, as to 
require the utmo->t activity of justice, and vigilance of caution, to 
withstand its prevalence; and the method by which a man may 
entitle himself to legal intromission, is so open and so facile, that 
to neglect it is a proof of fraudulent intention: for why should a 
man omit to do (but for reasons which he will not confess,) that 
which he can do so easily, and that which he knows to be required 
by the law? If temptation were rare, a penal law might be deemed 
unnecessary. If the duty enjoined by the law were of difficult per- 
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/ormance, omission, though it could not be justified, might be 
pitied. But in the present case, neither equity nor compassion 
operate against it. A useful, a necessary law is broken, not only 
without a reasonable motive, but with all the inducements to 
obedience that can be derived from safety and facility. 

“I therefore return to my original position, that a law, to have 
Its effects, must be permanent and stable. It may be said in the 
language of the schools. Lex non recipit majus et minus ,—we may 
have a law, or we may have no law, but we cannot have half a law. 
We must either have a rule of action, or be permitted to act by 
discretion and by chance. Deviations from the law must be uni¬ 
formly punished, or no man can be certain when he shall be safe. 

“That from the rigour of the original institution this Court has 
sometimes departed, cannot be denied. But, as it is evident that 
such deviations, as they may make law uncertain, make life unsafe, 
I hope, that of departing from it there will be now an end; that the 
wisdom of our ancestors will be treated with due reverence; and 
that consistent and steady decisions will furnish the people with a 
rule of action, and leave fraud and fraudulent intromissions no 
future hope of impunity or escape.” 

With such comprehension of mind, and such clearness of pene¬ 
tration, did he thus treat a subject altogether new to him, without 
any other preparation than my having stated to him the arguments 
which had been used on each side of the question. His intellectual 
powers appeared with peculiar lustre, when tried against those of a 
writer of such fame as Lord Karnes, and that too in his Lordship’s 
own department. 

This masterly argument, after being prefaced and concluded 
with some sentences of my own, and garnished with the usual 
formularies, was actually printed and laid before the Lords of 
Session, but without success. My respected friend Lord Hailes, how¬ 
ever, one of that honourable body, had critical sagacity enough to 
discover a more than ordinary hand in the Petition. I told him 
Dr. Johnson had favoured me with his pen. His Lordship, with won¬ 
derful acumen, pointed out exactly where his composition began, 
and where it ended. But that I may do impartial justice, and con¬ 
form to the great rule of Courts, Suum cuique tribuito, I must add, 
that their Lordships in general, though they were pleased to call this 
“a well-drawn paper,” preferred the former very inferiour petition, 
which I had written; thus confirming the truth of an observation 
made to me by one of their number, in a merry mood; “My deal 
Sir, give yourself no trouble in the composition of the papers you 
present to us; for, indeed, it is casting pearls before swine.” 
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I renewed my solicitations that Dr. Johnson would this year ac¬ 
complish his long-intended visit to Scotland. 

“To James Boswell, Esq. 

“dear sir, 

“The regret has not been little with which I have missed 
a journey so pregnant with pleasing expectations, as that in which 
I could promise myself not only the gratification of curiosity, both 
rational and fanciful, but the delight of seeing those whom 1 love 
and esteem.* course of 

things, that I could not come; and such has been, 1 am afraid, the 
state of my body, that it would not well have seconded my inclina¬ 
tion. My body, I think, grows better, and I refer my hojx^s to an¬ 
other year; for I am very sincere in my design to pay the visit, and 
take the ramble. In the mean time, do not omit any opjxirtunity of 
keeping up a favourable opinion of me in the minds of any of my 
friends. Beattie’s book is, I believe, every day more liked; at least, 
I like it more, as I look more upon it. 

“I am glad if you got credit by your cause, and am yet of opin¬ 
ion, that our cause was good, and that the determination ought to 
have been in your favour. Poor Hastie, I think, had liut his deserts. 

“You promised to get me a little Pindar, you may add to it a 
little Anacreon. 

“The leisure which I cannot enjoy, it will be a pleasure to hcai 
that you employ upon the antiquities of the feudal establishment. 
The whole system of ancient tenures is gradually passing away; and 
I wish to have the knowledge of it preserved adequate and com¬ 
plete. For such an institution makes a very important part of the 
history of mankind. Do not forget a design so worthy of a .scholar 
who studies the law of his country, and of a gentleman who may 
naturally be curious to know the condition of his own ancestors. 

“I am, dear Sir, 

“Vour’s with great affection, 

“bA.M. JOHN.SON.” 

“August 31,1772.” 

“To Dr. Johnson. 

“Edinburgh, Dec. 25, 1772. 

“my dear sir, 

“I. WAS much disappointed that you did not come to Scotland 
last autumn. However, I must own that your letter prevents me 
from complaining; not only because I am sensible that the state of 
your health was but too good an excuse, but because you write in a 
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Strain which shews that you have agreeable views of the scheme 
which we have so long proposed. 

“I communicated to Beattie what you said of his book in your 
last letter to me. He writes to me thus: ‘You judge very rightly in 
supposing that Dr. Johnson’s favourable opinion of my book must 
give me great delight. Indeed it is impo^ible for me to say how 
much I am gratified by it; for there is not a man upon earth whose 
good opinion I would be more ambitious to cultivate. His talents 
and his virtues I reverence more than any words can express. The 
extraordinary civilities (the paternal attentions I should rather 
say,) and the many instructions I have had the honour to receive 
from him, will to me be a perpetual source of pleasure in the recol¬ 
lection, 

■ Dum mentor ipse met, dum spirilus kos regret artus. 

“ ‘I had still some thoughts, while the summer lasted, of being 
obliged to go to London on some little business; otherwise I should 
certainly have troubled him with a letter several months ago, and 
given some vent to my gratitude and admiration. This I intend to 
(do, as soon as I am left a little at leisure. Mean time, if you have 
occasion to write to him, I beg you will offer him my most respectful 
compliments, and assure him of the sincerity of my attachment 
and the warmth of my gratitude.’ ” 

“I am, &c. 

“James Boswell.” 

In 1773, his only publication was an edition of his folio Diction¬ 
ary, with additions and corrections; nor did he. so far as is known, 
furnish any productions of his fertile pen to any of his numerous 
frientls or dependants, except the Preface * ^ to his old amanuensis 
^lacbean’s “Dictionary of ancient Geography." His Shakspeare, 
indeed, which had been receivetl with high approbation by the pub- 
lick, and gone through several editions, was this year re-published 
by George Steevens, Esq., a gentleman not only deeply skilled in 
ancient learning, and of very extensive reading in English literature, 
especially the early writers, but at the same time of acute discern¬ 
ment and elegant taste. It is almost unnecessary to say, that by his 

* He, however, wrote, or p.irtly wrote, an Epitaph on Mrs. Bell, wife of 
his friend John Bell, F.sq. brother of the Rev. Dr. Bell, Prebendary of West¬ 
minster, which is printed in his Works. It is in English prose, and has so 
Jittle of hia manner, that I did not believe he had any hand in it, till I was 
satisfied of the fact by the authority of Mr. Bell. 
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great and valuable additions to Dr. Johnson’s work, he justly ob¬ 
tained considerable reputation: 

“Divhum imptrium cum Jove Ccrsar habet." 

“To James Boswell, Esq. 

“dear sir, 

“I HAVE read your kind letter much more than the elegant 
Pindar which it accompanied. I am always glad to find myself not 
forgotten; and to be forgotten by you would give me great uneasi¬ 
ness. My northern friends have never been unkind to me: 1 have 
from you, dear Sir, testimonies of affection, which I have not often 
been able to excite; and Dr. Beattie rates the testimony which I 
was desirous of paying to his merit, much higher than I should 
have thought it reasonable to expect. 

“I have heard of your masquerade.’ What says your synod to 
such innovations? I am not studiously scrupulous, nor do I think a 
masquerade ■either evil in itself, or very likely to be the occasion of 
evil; yet as the world thinks it a very licentious relaxation of man¬ 
ners, I would not have been one cf the first masquers in a country 
where no masquerade had ever been before.’' 

“A new edition of my great Dictionary is printed, from a copy 
which I was persuaded to revise; but having made no preparation 
I was able to do very little. Some superiluities I have expunged, 
and some faults I have corrected, and here and there have scattered 
a remark; but the main fabrick of the work remains as it was. I 
have looked very little into it since I wrote it, and, I think, I found 
it full as often better, as worse, than I expected. 

“Baretti and Davies have had a furious quarrel; a quarrel, 1 
think, irreconcileable. Dr. Goldsmith has a new comedy, which is 
expected in the spring. No name is yet given it. The chief diversion 
arises from a stratagem by which a lover is made tr) mistake his 
future father-in-law's house for an inn. Thi'-, you see. brtrders upon 
farce. The dialogue is (juick anti gay, and the incidents are so pre¬ 
pared as not to seem improbable. 

“I am sorry that you lost your cause of Tntromis.^-ion, because I 
yet think the arguments on your siflc unanswerable. But you seem, 
I think, to say that you gained reputation even by your defeat; 
and reputation you will daily gain, if you keep Ix)rd Auchinleck s 
precept in your mind, and endeavour to consolidate in your mind a 
firm and regular system of law, instead of picking up occasional 
fragments. 

* Given by a lady at Edinburgh. 

• There had brrn miTS^ucradcs in Scotland; but not for a very long time. 
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“My health seems in general to improve; but I have been 
troubled for many weeks with a vexatious catarrh, which is some¬ 
times sufficiently distressful. I have not found any great effects from 
bleeding and physick; and am afraid, that I must expect help from 
brighter days and softer air. 

“Write to me now and then; and whenever any good befalls you, 
make haste to let me know it, for no one will rejoice at it more than, 
dear Sir, 

“Your most humble servant, 

“Sam. Johnson.” 


•'London, Feb. aa, 1773 .” 

“You continue to stand very high in the favour of Mrs. Thrale.” 

While a former edition of my work was passing through the press, 
I was unexpectedly favoured with a packet from Philadelphia, from 
Mr. James Abercrombie, a gentleman of that country, who is 
pleased to honour me with very high praise of my “Life of Dr. 
Johnson.” To have the fame of my illustrious friend, and his faith¬ 
ful biographer, echoed from the New World is extremely flattering; 
and my grateful acknowledgements shall be wafted across the At- 
lantick. Mr. Abercrombie has politely conferred on me a consider¬ 
able additional obligation, by transmitting to me copies of two 
letters from Dr. Johnson to American gentlemen. “Gladly, Sir, (says 
he,) would I have sent you the originals; but being the only relicks 
of the kind in America, they are considered by the possessors of 
such inestimable value, that no possible consideration would induce 
them to part with them. In some future publication of your’s rela¬ 
tive to that great and good man, they may perhaps be thought 
worthy of insertion.” 

“To Mr. B-D.^ 

“sir, 

“That in the hurry of a sudden departure you should yet find 
leisure to consult my convenience, is a degree of kindness, and an 
instance of regard, not only beyond my claims, but above my ex¬ 
pectation. You are not mistaken in supposing that I set a high value 
on my American friends, and that you should confer a very valuable 
favour upon me by giving me an opportunity of keeping myself in 
their memory. 

“I have taken the liberty of troubling you with a packet, to 

1 This gentleman, who now resides in America in a publick character of 
considerable dignity, desired that his name might not be transcribed at full 
length. 
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which I wish a safe and speedy conveyance, because I wish a safi 
and speedy voyage to him that conveys it. I am, Sir, 

“Your most humble servant, 

“Sam. Johnson." 

"London, Johnson’s-Court, 

Fleet-street, March 4, 1773.” 

“To THE Reverend Mr. White.' 

“dear sir, 

“Your kindness tor your friends accompanies you across the 
Atlantick. It was long since observed by Horace, that no ship could 
leave care behind: you have been attended in your voyage by other 
powers,—by benevolence and constancy: and I hope care did not 
often shew her face in their company. 

“I received the copy of Rasselas. The impression is not magnifi¬ 
cent, but it flatters an authour, because the printer seems to have 
expected that it would be scattered among the people. The little 
book has been well received, and is translated into Italian, French, 
German, and Dutch. It has now one honour more by an American 
edition. 

“I know not that much has happened since your departure that 
can engage your curiosity. Of all publick transactions the whole 
world is now informed by the news-papers. Opposition seems to 
despond; and the dissenters, though they have taken advantage of 
unsettled times, and a government much enfeebled, seem not likely 
to gain any immunities. 

“Dr. Goldsmith has a new comedy in rehearsal at Covent-Gar- 
den, to which the manager predicts ill success. I hope he will be 
mistaken. I think it deserves a very kind reception. 

“I shall soon publish a new edition of my large Dictionary; I 
have been persuaded to revise it, and have mended some faults, but 
added little to its usefulness. 

“No book has been published since your departure, of which 
much notice is taken. Faction only fills the town with pamphlets, 
and greater subjects are forgotten in the noise of discord. 

“Thus have I written, only to tell you how little I have to tell. 
Of myself I can only add, that having been afflicted many weeks 
with a very troublesome cough, I am now recovered. 

1 Now Doctor White, and Bishop of the Episcop.il Church in Pennsylvania. 
Durins his first visit to England in 1771, as a candidate for holy orders, he 
was several times in company with Dr. Johnson, who exprcs.«cd a wi^ to 
see the edition of Rasselas, which Dr. White told him had been printed i*' 
.America. Dr. White, on his return immediately sent him a copy. 
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“I take the liberty which you give me of troubling you with a 
letter of which you will please to fill up the direction. 1 am, oir, 

’ “Your most humble servant, 

“Sam. Johnson.” 

“JohnMjn’s fleet-street, 

London, March 4, i 773 ” 

On Saturday, April 3, the day after my arrival in I^ndon this 
year, 1 went to his house late in the evening, and sat with W1 - 
liams till he came home. 1 found in the London Chronicle Ur Gold¬ 
smith’s apology to the publick for beating Lvans, a bocjkseller on 
account of a paragraph ' in a news-paper published by him, which 
Goldsmith thought impertinent to him and to a lady of his ac¬ 
quaintance. I he apology was written so much m Dr Johnson s 
manner, that both Mrs. Williams and 1 supposed it to be his; but 
when he came home, he soon undeceived us. When he said to Mrs. 
Williams “Well, Dr. Goldsmith’s mauijcslo has got into your 
paper ” i asked him if Dr. Goldsmith had written it, with an air 
that liiade him see 1 suspected it was his, though subscribed by 
Goldsmith. Johnson. “Sir, Dr. Goldsmith would no more have 
asked me to write such a thing as that for him, tlian he would have 
asked me to feed him with a spoon, or to do any thing else that 
denoted his imbecility. I as much believe that he wrote it, as 11 1 
had seen him do it. Sir, had he shown it to any one friend, he woi.id 
not have been allowed to publish it. He has, indeed, done it very 
well; but it is a foolish thing well done. 1 suppose he has been so 
much elated with the success of his new comedy, that he has thought 
every thing that concerned him must be of importance to the pub- 
lick.” Boswell. “1 fancy. Sir, this is the first time that he has been 
engaged in such an adventure.” Johnson. “Why, Sir, I believe it is 
the first time he has beat; he may have been beaten before. Ihis, 

Sir, is a new plume to him.’’ , t> • 

1 mentioned Sir John Dalrymple’s “Memoirs of Great-Britain 
and Ireland,” and his discoveiies to the prejudice of Lord Russel 
and Algernon Sydney. Johnson. “Why, Sir. every body who had 
just notions of Government thought them rascals before. It is weU 
that all mankind now see them to be rascals.” Boswell. “But, Sir, 
may not those discoveries be true without their being rascals. 
Johnson. “Consider. Sir, would any of them have been willing to 
have had it known that they intrigued with France? Depend upon 
it, Sir, he who does what he is afraid should be known, has some- 

' fThe offence given, was a long .abusive letter in the London Packet. A 
particular account of this transaction, .and Goldsmith’s ^ 
it was. rather th.an an Apology,) may be found in the new life of that Poet, 
prefixed to his Miscellaneous Works in 4 vols. 8vo. pp. 105-108.—M.J 
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thing rotten about him. This Dalrymple seems to be an honest fel¬ 
low; for he tells equally what makes au'ainsl both siiles. Hut noth¬ 
ing can be poorer than his mode of writing, it is the mere bouncing 
of a school-boy: (Ireat He! ‘ but greater She! and such stuff.” 

I could not agree with him in this critici-m; for though Sir John 
Dalrymple’s style is not regularly formed in any n'sjHvt, and one 
cannot help smiling sometimes at his alTected ^niinlihujunu tlierc 
is in his writing a pointed vivacity, and much of a gentlem.tniy spirit. 

At Mr. d'hralc's, in the evening, he repeateil his usual paradoxical 
declamation against action in publick speaking. “Action can have 
no effect upon reasonable minds. It may augment i)oise. but it never 
can enforce argument. If you speak to a riog. y()U use action; you 
hold up your hand thus, because he is a brute; and in proportion as 
men are removed from brutes, action will h.ive the less inlluencc 
upon them.” Mrs. Tiir vce. “What then, Sir. becomes of Demos¬ 
thenes’s saying? ‘Action, action, action!’” Joiin.son. “Demos¬ 
thenes, Madam, s|X)ke to an assembly of brute.s; to a barbaious 
|>coplc.” 

I thought it extraordinary, that he should deny the power of 
rhetorical action upon human nature, when it is |)rf)ved by in¬ 
numerable facts in all stages of society. Reason.able beings are not 
solely reasonable. They have f.incies which may be phxised, pas¬ 
sions which may be roused. 

Lord ('he'^terfield being mentioned. Johii'-on remarkerl, that al¬ 
most all of that celebrated nobleman’s witty sayings were puns. He, 
however, allowed the merit of good wit to his D)rdship’s saying ol 
Lord Tyrawley anrl himself, when both very old and inlirm: 
‘‘Tyrawley and I have been dead these two years; but we don’t 
choose to have it kr.own. " 

He talked with ai>prf)bation of an intended edition of “The Spec¬ 
tator,” with notes; two volumes of whic h had been prepared by a 
gentleman eminent in the literary worhl, and the materials which 
he had collected for the remainder had been transferred to another 
hand. He observed, that all works which desc ribe manners, require 
notes in sixty or seventy years, or les'^; and told us, he had com¬ 
municated all he knew that could throw light upon “'I'he .S[x:cta- 
tor.” He said, “Addison had made his Sir Andrew I'’reei)ort a true 
Whig, arguing against giving charily to beggars, and throwing out 
other such ungracious sentiments; but that he had thought better, 
and made amends by making him found an ho‘^pitaI for decayed 
farmers.” He called for the volume of “ I'he Spectator,” in which 
that account is contained, and read it aloud to us. ?le read so well. 

* [A bombastick ocJc of Oldham’s on Ben Jon-son bergins thus: “Oreat 
thou!” which perhaps bis namesake remembered.—M.J 
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that every thing acquired additional weight and grace from his 
utterance. 

The conversation having turned on modern imitations of ancient 
ballads, and some one having praised their simplicity, he treated 
them with that ridicule which he always displayed when that sub- 
j’ect was mentioned. 

He disapproved of introducing scripture phrases into secular 
discourse. This seemed to me a question of some difficulty. A scrip¬ 
ture expression may be used, like a highly classical phrase, to pro¬ 
duce an instantaneous strong impression; and it may be done with¬ 
out being at all improper. Yet I own there is danger, that applying 
the language of our sacred book to ordinary subjects may tend to 
lessen our reverence for it. If therefore it be introduced at all, it 
should be with very great caution. 

On Thursday, April 8 ,1 sat a good part of the evening with him, 
but he was very silent. He said, “Burnet’s ‘History of his own times,’ 
is very entertaining. The style, indeed, is mere chit-chat. I do not 
believe that Burnet intentionally lyed; but he was so much preju¬ 
diced that he took no pains tc find out the truth. He was like a man 
who resolves to regulate his time by a certain watch; but will not 
enquire whether the watch is right or not.” 

Though he was not disposed to talk, he was unwilling that I 
should leave him; and when I looked at my watch, and told him 
it was twelve o’clock, he cried, “What’s that to you and me?” 
and ordered Frank to tell Mrs. Williams that we were coming to 
drink tea with her, which we did. It was settled that we should go 
to church together next day. 

On the 9 th of April, being Good Friday, I breakfasted with him 
on tea and cross-buns; Doctor Level, as Frank called him, making 
the tea. He carried me with him to the church of St. Clement 
Danes, where he had his seat; and his behaviour was, as I had 
imaged to myself, solemnly devout. I never shall forget the tremu¬ 
lous earnestness with which he pronounced the aweful petition in 
the Litany: “In the hour of death, and at the day of judgement, good 
Lord deliver us.” 

We went to church both in the morning and evening. In the in¬ 
terval between the two services we did not dine; but he read in the 
Greek New Testament, and I turned over several of his books. 

In Archbishop Laud’s Diary, I found the following passage, 
which I read to Dr. Johnson: 

“ 1623 . February i, Sunday. I stood by the most illustrious 
Prince Charles,^ at dinner. He was then very merry, and talked 
occasionally of many things with his attendants. Among other 

Afterwards Charles I. 
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things, he said, that if he were necessitated to take any particular 
profession of life, he could not be a lawyer, adding his reasons: ‘I 
cannot (saith he,) defend a bad, nor yield in a good cause.’ ” 
Johnson. “Sir, this is false reasoning; because every cause h:is a 
bad side: and a lawyer is not overcome, though the cause which he 
has endeavoured to support be determined against him. ” 

I told him that Goldsmith had said to me a few days before, “.\s 
I take my shoes from the shoemaker, and my coat from the taylor, 
so I take my religion from the priest.” I regretted this loose way of 
talking. Johnson. “Sir, he knows nothing; he has made up his 
nii:id about nothing.” 

To my great surprize he asked me to dine with him on K;isterday. 
I never supposed that he had a dinner at his house; for I had not 
then heard of any one of his friends having been entertained at his 
table. He told me, “I have generally a meat pyc on .Sund.ay: it is 
baked at a publick oven, which is very properly allowed, l>ecause 
one man can attend it; and thus the advantage is obtained of not 
keeping servants from church to dress dinners.” 

April II, being Easter-Sunday, after having attended divine 
Service at St. Paul’s, I repaired to Dr. Johnson's. I had gratified 
my curiosity much in dining with Jean Jaques Rousseau, while 
he lived in the wilds of Xeufchatel: I had as great a curiosity to 
dine with Dr. Sa.muei. Johnson, in the dusky recess of a court in 
Fleet-street. I supposed we should scarcely have knives and forks, 
and only some strange, uncouth, ill-drcst fish: but I found every 
thing in very good order. We had no other company but Mrs. Wil¬ 
liams and a young woman w'hom I did not know. As a dinner here 
was considered as a singular phenomenon, and as I was frequently 
interrogated on the subject, my readers may perhaps be desirous to 
know our bill of fare. Foote, I remember, in allusion to Francis, 
the negro, was willing to suppose that our repast was black broth. 
But the fact was, that wc had a very good soup, a Ixjilcd leg of 
lamb and spinach, a veal pye, and a rice pudding. 

Of Dr. John Campbell, the authour, he said, “He is a very in¬ 
quisitive and a very able man, and a man of good religious prin¬ 
ciples, though I am afraid he has been deficient in practice. C'amp- 
bell is radically right; and wc may hope, that in time there will 
be good practice.” 

He owned that he thought Hawkesworth was one of his imita¬ 
tors, but he did not think Goldsmith was. Goldsmith, he said, 
had great merit. Boswell. “But, Sir, he is much indebted to you 
for his getting so high in the publick estimation.” Johnson. “Why, 
Sir, he has perhaps got sooner to it by his intimacy with me.” 

Goldsmith, though his vanity often excited him to occasional 
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competition, had a very high regard for Johnson, which he had at 
this time expressed in the strongest manner in the Dedication of 
his Comedy, entitled, “She Stoops to Conquer.” '■ 

Johnson observed, that there were very few books printed in Scot¬ 
land before the Union. He had seen a complete collection of them 
in the possession of the Hon. Archibald Campbell, a non-juring 
Bishop.* I wish this collection had been kept entire. Many of them 
are in the library of the Faculty of Advocates at Edinburgh. I told 
Dr. Johnson that I had some intention to write the life of the 
learned and worthy 'I'homas Ruddiman. He said, “I should take 
pleasure in helping you to do honour to him. But his farewell letter 
to the Faculty of Advocates, when he resigned the office of their 
Librarian, should have been in Latin.” 

I put a question to him upon a fact in common life, which he 
could not answer, nor have I found any one else who could. What 
is the reason that women servants, though obliged to be at the e.\- 
pence of purchasing their own clothes, have much lower wages than 
men servants, to whom a great proportion of that article is fur¬ 
nished, and when in fact our female house servants work much 
harder than the male? * 

He told me that he had twelve or fourteen times attempted to 
keep a journal of his life but never could persevere. He advised me 
to do it. “The great thing to be recorded, (said he,) is the state of 
your own mind; and you should write down every thing that you 
remember, for you cannot judge at first what is good or bad; and 
write immediately while the impression is fresh, for it will not be the 
.same a week afterwards.” 

I again solicited him to communicate to me the particulars of his 
early life. He said, “You shall have them all for two-pence. 1 hope 
you shall know a great deal more of me before you write my Life.” 
He mentioned to me this day many circumstances, which I wrote 
down when I went home, and have interwoven in the former part 
of this narrative. 

On Tuesday, April 13 , he and Dr. Goldsmith and I dined at Gen¬ 
eral Oglethorpe’s. Goldsmith expatiated on the common topick, that 

^ “By inscribing this slight performance to you, I do not mean so much to 
compliment you as nivseU. It may do me some honour to inform the publick. 
that 1 have lived m.iny years in intimacy with you. It may serve the interests 
of mankind also to inform them, that the greatest wit may be found in a 
character, without impairing the most unaffected piety." 

- See an account of this learned and respectable gentleman, and of his 
curious work on the Middle Stale, "Journal of a Tour to the Hebrides," 3rd 
edit. p. 371 (Oct. 3 s). 

» (There is a greater variety of employments for men, than for women: 
therefore the demand raises the price.— Ke-vrnev.J 
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the race of our people was degenerated, and that this was owing lo 
luxury. Johnson. "Sir, in the hrst place, i doubt the fact. I believe 
there are as many tail men in England now, as ever there were. But, 
secondly, supposing the stature of our people to be diminished, that 
is not owing lo luxury; for, Sir, consider to how veiy small a pro¬ 
portion of our people luxury can reach. Our soldiery, surely, are not 
luxurious, who live on six-pence a day; and tlie same remark will 
apply to almost all the other classes. Luxury, so tar as it reaches the 
poor, will do good to the race of people; it \Nill strengthen and 
multiply them. Sir, no nation was ever hurt by luxury ; for. as I 
said before, it can reach but to a very few. I admit that the great 
increase of commerce and manufactures hurts the military spirit of 
a people; because it produces a competition for something else than 
martial honours,—a competition for riches. It also hurts the bodies 
of the people; for you will observe, there is no man who works at 
any particular trade, but you may know him from his appearance 
to do so. One part or the other of his body being more used than 
the rest, he is in some degree deformed: but. Sir, that is not luxury. 
A tailor sits cross-legged; but that is not luxury.” (joi-dsmitii. 
“Come, you’re just going to the same place by another road.” 
Johnson. “Nay, Sir, I say that is not luxury. Let us take a walk 
from Charing-cross to Whitechapel, through, I suppose, the 
greatest series of shops in the world, what is there in any of these 
shops, (if you except gin-shops.) that can do any human being 
any harm?” Goldsmith. “W'ell, Sir, I'll accept your challenge. 'I'he 
very next shop lo Northumberland-house is a j)itkle-shop.” John¬ 
son. “W'ell, Sir: do we not know that a maid can in one afternoon 
make pickles sufficient to serve a whole family for a year? nay, that 
five pickle-shops can serve all the kingdom? Besides, Sir, there is 
no harm done to any body by the making of pickles, or the eating 
of pickles.” 

We drank tea with the ladies; and Gold.smith sung Tony Lump¬ 
kin’s song in his comedy, “She .Stoops to CoiKjuer.” and a very 
pretty one, to an Irish tune,’ which he harl designeii for Miss Hard- 
castle: but as Mrs. Bulkeley, who played the part, could not sing, 
it was left out. He afterwards wTote it down for me, by which means 
it was preserved, and now appears amongst his poems. Dr. Johnson, 
in his way home, stopped at my lodgings in I’iccadilly, and sat with 
me, drinking tea a second time, fill a late hour. 

I told him that Mrs. Macaulay said, she wondered how he could 
reconcile his political principles with his moral: his notions of 
inequality and subordination with wishing well to the happiness 
of ail mankind who might live so agreeably, had they all their por- 

I The humours of Ba!lamagair>'. 
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tions of land, and none to domineer over another. Johnson. “Why, 
Sir, I reconcile my principles very well, because mankind are hap¬ 
pier in a state of inequality and subordination. Were they to be in 
this pretty state of equality, they would soon degenerate into 
brutes;—they would become Monboddo’s nation;—their tails 
would grow. Sir, all would be losers, were all to work for all:—they 
would have no intellectual improvement. All intellectual impvove- 
ment arises from leisure; all leisure arises from one working for 
another." 

Talking of the family of Stuart, he said, “It should seem that 
the family at present on the throne has now established as good a 
right as the former family, by the long consent of the people; and 
that to disturb this right might be considered as culpable. At the 
same time I own, that it is a very difficult question, when con¬ 
sidered with respect to the house of Stuart, To oblige people to take 
oaths as to the disputed right, is wrong, I know not whether I could 
take them: but I do not blame those who do.” So conscientious and 
so delicate was he upon this subject, which has occasioned so much 
clamour against him. 

Talking of law cases, he said, “The English reports, in general, 
are very poor: only the half of what has been said is taken down; 
and of that half, much is mistaken. Whereas, in Scotland, the argu¬ 
ments on each side are deliberately put in writing, to be considered 
by the court. I think a collection of your cases upon subjects of im¬ 
portance, with the opinions of the Judges upon them, would be 
valuable.” 

On Thursday, April 15, I dined with him and Dr. Goldsmith at 
General Paoli’s. We found here Signor Martinelli, of Florence, au- 
thour of a History of England in Italian, printed at London. 

I spoke of Allan Ramsay’s “Gentle Shepherd,” in the Scottish 
dialect, as the best pastoral that had ever been written; not only 
abounding with beautiful rural imagery, and just and pleasing 
sentiments, but being a real picture of manners; and I offered to 
teach Dr. Johnson to understand it. “No, Sir, (said he,) I won’t 
learn it. You shall retain your superiority by my not knowing it.” 

This brought on a question whether one man is lessened by an¬ 
other’s acquiring an equal degree of knowledge with him. Johnson 
asserted the affirmative. I maintained that the position might be 
true in those kinds of knowledge which produce wisdom, power, 
and force, so as to enable one man to have the government of others; 
but that a man is not in any degree lessened by others knowing as 
well as he what ends in mere pleasure:—“eating fine fruits, drink¬ 
ing delicious wines, reading exquisite poetry.” 

The General observed, that Martinelli was a Whig. Johnson. “I 
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am sorry for it. It shews the spirit of the times: he is obliged to tem¬ 
porise.” Boswell. “I rather think, Sir, that Toryism prevails in this 
reign.” Johnson “I know not why you should think so. Sir. You 
see your friend Lord Lyttelton, a nobleman, is obliged in his His¬ 
tory to write the most vulgar Whiggism.” 

An animated debate took place whether Martinelli should con¬ 
tinue his History of England to the present day. CIolosmith. “To 
be sure he should.” Johnson. “Xo, Sir; he would give great offence. 
He would have to tell of almost all the living great what they do 
not wish told.” Goldsmith. “It may, perhaps, be necessary for a 
native to be more cautious; but a foreigner who comes among us 
without prejudice, may be considered as holding the place of a 
Judge, and may speak his mind freely.” Johnson. “Sir, a foreigner, 
when he sends a work from the press, ought to be on his guard 
against catching the errour and mistaken enthusiasm of the people 
among whom he happens to be.’’ Goldsmith. “Sir, he wants only 
to sell his history, and to tell truth; one an honest, the other a 
laudable motive.” Johnson. “.Sir. they .are both laudable motives. 
It is laudable in a man to wish to live by his Labours; but he should 
write so as he may live by them, not so as he may be knocked on 
the head. 1 would advise him to be at C'alais before he publishes 
his history of the present age. A foreigner who attaches himself to 
a political party in this country, is in the worst slate that can l>e 
imagined; he is looked upon as a mere intermeddler. A native 
may do it from interest.” Boswell. “Or (iriiu i[de.” (joldsmith. 
“There are people who tell a hundred political lies every day, and 
are not hurt by it. Surely, then, one may tell truth with safety.” 
Johnson. “Why, Sir, in the first place, he who tells a hundred lies 
has disarmed the force of his lies. But liesides; a man had rather 
have a hundred lies told of him, than one truth which he does not 
wish should be told.” Goldsmith. “For my part. I’d tell truth, and 
shame the devil.” Johnson. “Yes, Sir; but the devil will be angry. I 
W'ish to shame the devil as much as you do, but I should choose 
to be out of the reach of his claws.” Goldsmith. “His claws can do 
you no harm, when you have the shield of truth.” 

It having been observed that there was little hospitality in 
London; Johnson. “Xay, Sir, any man who has a name, or who 
has the power of pleasing, will be very generally invited in London. 
The man, Sterne, I have been told, has had engagements for three 
months.” Goldsmith. “And a very dull fellow.” Johnson. “Why, 
no, Sir.” 

Martinelli told us, that for several years he lived much with 
Charles Townshend, and that he ventured to tell him he was a 
bad joker. Johnson. “W'hy, Sir, this much I can say upon the 
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subject. One day he and a few more agreed to go and dine in the 
country, and each of them was to bring a friend in his carriage 
with him. Charles Townshend asked Fitzherhert to go with him, but 
told him, ‘You must find somebody to bring you back: I can only 
carry you there.’ Fitzherbcrt did not much like this arrangement. 
He however consented, observing sarcastically, ‘It will do very 
well; for then the same jokes will serve you in returning as in 
going.’ ” 

An eminent publick character being mentioned;— Johnson. 
“I remember being pre.sent when he shewed himself to be so cor¬ 
rupted, or at least something so different from what I think right, 
as to maintain, that a meml)er of parliament should go along with 
his party right or wrong. Now, Sir, this is so remote from native 
virtue, from scholastick virtue, tliat a good man must have under¬ 
gone a great change before he can reconcile himself to such a 
doctrine. It is maintaining that you may lie to the publick; for 
you lie wl-.en you call that light which you think wrong, or the 
reverse. \ friend of (»urs who is too much an echo of that gentleman, 
observed, that a man who df)OS not stick uniformly to a party, is 
only waiting to be bought. Why then, said I, he is only waiting 
io be what that gentleman is already.” 

We talked of the King’s coming to see Goldsmith’s new play. 
—^“I wish he would,” said GoUlsmith; adding, hovve\er, with 
an affected indifference, “Not that it would do me the least good.” 
Johnson. “Well then. Sir, let us say it would do him good, 
(laughing.) No, Sir, this affectation will not pass; -it is mighty idle. 
In such a state as ours, who would not widi to please the Chief 
Magistrate?” (joi.dsmith. ‘‘1 do wish to please him. I renieniber 
a line in Drydcn, 

‘.\n(l every poet is the monarch’s friend.’ 

It ought to be reversed.” Johnson. “Nay, there are finer lines i i 
Dryden on this subject: 

‘For rolloRos on bounteous Kings depend, 

And never rebel was to arts a friend.’ ” 

General Paoli observed, that successful rebels might. M\ktinet.i.t. 
“Happy rebellions.” Goldsmith. “We have no such phrase.” 
Gener.-\l Paoli. “But have you not the thing?" Goldsmith. 
“Yes; all om hapj>y revolutions. They have hurt our constitution, 
and will hurt it, till we mend it by another happy revolution.”— 
I never liefore discovered that my friend Goldsmith had so much 
of the old prejudice in him. 

General Paoli, talking of Goldsmith’s new play, said, “II a 
fait un compliment trh gracieux d une certaine grande dame;" 
meaning a Duchess of the first rank. 
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I expressed a doubt whether Goldsmith intended it, in order that 
I mifiht hear the truth from himself. It. perhaps, was not quite fair 
to endeavour to brinj? him to a confession, as he iniKht not wish 
to avow positively his takinj,' part aftainst the Court, lie smiled 
and hesitated. The General at once relieved him, by this beautiful 
image: “Monsieur Cioldsuiith cst couinie la nitr, qui jeitc dcs 
pcrlcs ct beau-coup d'autres belles cboses, sans s'en appcrcevoir. 
Goldsmith. “Ires bkn dit et Ires elegamment." 

A person was mentioned, who it was said could take down in 
short hand the .‘speeches in parliament with perfect e.xactness. 
Johnson. “Sir, it is impossible. 1 remember one .\ngel, who came 
to me to write for him a Treface or Dedication to a book upon 
short hand, and he professed to write as fast as a man could speak. 
In order to try him, I took down a book, and read while he wrote; 
and 1 favoured him, for I read more deliberately than usual. I had 
proceeded but a very little way, when he begged I would desist, 
for he could not follow me." Hearing now for the first time of this 
Preface or Dedication, 1 .said, “What an expence, Sir, do you put 
us to in buying books, to which you have written Prefaies or 
Dedications." Johnson. “Why, I have dedicated to the Koy.tl 
Family all round; that is to say, to the last generation of the Koyal 
Family," Goi.dsmith. “.\nd pirhaps. Sir. not one senieme of wit 
in a whole Dedication." Johnson. “Perhaps not. Sir." Uo.swlll. 
‘‘Wh.it then is the rea.'^on for ajiplx ing to a iiarlieular person to 
do that which any one may do as well.'''’ Johnson. “Why, Sir, one 
man has greater rcadine.ss at fioing it than another." 

I spoke of Mr. Harris, of Salisbury, as being a very learned 
man, and in particular an eminent Grecian. Johnson. “I am 
not sure of that. His friends give him out as such, but 1 know 
not who of his friends are able to judge of it. ’ Goldsmith. “He 
is what is much better: he is a worthy humane man." Johnson. 
“Nay, Sir. that is not to the purpose of our argument: that will a.s 
much prove that he can play upon the fiddle as well as (liardini, 
as that he is an eminent Grecian.’’ Goldsmith. “ I’he greatest 
musical performers have but small emoluments. Giardini, I am 
told, does not get above seven hundred a year.” Johnson. “That 
is indeed but little for a man to get, who docs lx*st that which so 
many endeavour to do. There is nothing, I think, in which the 
power of art is shown so much as in playing on the fiddle. In all 
other things we can do something at first. Any man will forge a 
bar of iron, if you give him a hammer: not so well as a smith, but 
tolerably. A man will saw a piece of wood, and make a l>ox, though 
a clumsy one; but give him a fiddle and a fiddle-stick, and he can 
do nothing." 
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On Monday, April 19 , he called on me with Mrs. Williams, in 
Mr. Strahan’s coach, and carried me out to dine with Mr. Elphin- 
ston, at his Academy at Kensington. A printer having acquired a 
fortune sufficient to keep his coach, was a good topick for the 
credit of literature. Mrs. Williams said, that another printer, Mr. 
Hamilton, had not waited so long as Mr. Strahan, but had kept 
his coach several years sooner. Johnson. “He was in the right. 
Life is short. The sooner that a man begins to enjoy his wealth, the 
better.” 

Mr. Elphinston talked of a new book that was much admired, 
and asked Dr. Johnson if he had read it. Johnson. “I have looked 
into it.” “What (said Elphinston,) have you not read it through?” 
Johnson, offended at being thus pressed, and so obliged to own his 
cursory mode of reading, answered tartly, “No, Sir, do you read 
books throughV' 

He this day again defended duelling, and put his argument upon 
what I have ever thought the most solid basis; that if publick 
war be allowed to be consistent with morality, private war must 
be equally so. Indeed we may observe what strained arguments 
aie used to reconcile war with the Christian religion. But, in my 
opinion, it is exceedingly clear that duelling having better reasons 
for its barbarous violence, is more justiliable than war in which 
thousands go forth without any cause of personal quarrel, and 
massacre each other. 

On Wednesday, April 21 , I dined with him at Mr. Thrale’s. 
A gentleman attacked Garrick for being vain. Johnson. “No 
wonder. Sir, that he is vain; a man who is perpetually flattered 
in every mode that can be conceived. So many bellows have blown 
the fire, that one wonders he is not by this time become a cinder.” 
Boswell. “And such bellows too. Lord Mansfield with his cheeks 
like to burst; Ixird Chatham like an Aiolus. I have read such notes 
from them to him, as were enough to turn his head.” Johnson. 
“True. When he whom every body else flatters, flatters me, I then 
am truly happy.” Mrs. Thrai.e. “The sentiment is in Congreve, 
I think.” Johnson. “Yes, Madam, in “The Way of the World:’ 

‘If there’s doli:iht in love, ’tis when I see 

That heart which others bleed for, bleed for me.’ 

No, Sir, I should not be surprised though Garrick chained the 
ocean and lashed the winds.” Bosweli.. “.Should it not be. Sir, 
lashed the ocean and chained the winds?” Johnson. “No, Sir, 
recollect the original: 

‘In corum algue Eurum soUtus saiire ftagellis 
Barbarus, ^EoUo nunquam hoc in carcere passes, 
ipsum cotnpedibus qui vinxerat EnnosigirumJ " 
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This does very well, when both the winds and the sea are per 
sonified, and mentioned by their mythological names, as in Juvenal; 
but when they are mentioned in plain language, the application 
of the epithets suggested by me is the most obvious; and accord¬ 
ingly my friend himself, in his imitation of the passiige which 
describes Xerxes, has 

“The waves he lashes, and enchains the wind.”' 

The modes of living in different countries, and the various views 
with which men travel in quest of new scenes, having been talked 
of, a learned gentleman who holds a considerable office in the law 
expatiated on the happiness of a savage life, and mentioned an 
instance of an officer who had actually lived for some time in the 
wilds of America, of whom, when in that state, he quoted this 
reflection with an air of admiration, as if it had been deeply 
philosophical: “Here am I, free and unrestrained, amirlst the rude 
magnificence of Nature, with this Indian woman by my side, and 
this gun, with which I can procure food wl.en I want it: what 
more can be desired for human happiness?” It did not require much 
sagacity to foresee that such a sentiment would iu)t be permitted 
to pass without due animadversion. Jr)iiNsoN. “Do not allow your¬ 
self, Sir, to be imposed upon by such gross absurrlity. It is sad 
stuff; it is brutish. If a bull could speak, he might as well exclaim,— 
Here am I with this cow and this grass; what being can enjoy 
better felicity?’ 

We talked of the melacholy end of a gentleman who had de¬ 
stroyed himself. Johnson. “It was owing to imaginary difficulties 
in his affaiis, which, had he talked with any friend, would soon have 
vanished.” Boswell. “Do you think. Sir, that all who commit 
suicide are mad?” Johnson. “Sir, they are often not universally 
disordered in their intellects, but one passion pre.sses so upon 
them, that they yield to it, and commit suicide, as a passionate man 
will stab another.” He added, “I have often thought, that after a 
man has taken the resolution to kill himself, it is not courage in him 
to do any thing, however desperate, because he has nothing to 
fear.” Goldsmith. “I don’t see that.” Johnson. “Nay, but my 
dear Sir, why should not you see what every one el.«e sees?” Gold¬ 
smith. “It is for fear of something that he has resolved to kill 
himself: and will not that timid disposition restrain him?” John¬ 
son. “It does not signify that the fear of something made him 
resolve; it is upon the state of his mind, after the resolution is 

1 [So also Butler, Iludibras, P. II. c. i. v. 845. 

“A Persian Emperor whipt his grannam, 

The sea, his mother Venus came on.”—M.] 
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taken, that I argue. Suppose a man, either from fear, or pride, or 
conscience, or whatever motive, has resolved to kill himself; when 
once the resolution is taken, he has nothing to fear. He may then 
go and take the King of Prussia by the nose, at the head of his 
army. He cannot fear the rack, who is resolved to kill himself. 
When Eustace Budgel was walking down to the Thames, deter¬ 
mined to drown himself, he might, if he pleased, without any 
apprehension of danger, have turned aside, and first set fire to 
St. James’s palace.” 

On Tuesday, April 27 , Mr. Beauclerk and I called on him in 
the morning. As we walked up Johnson’s-court, I said, “I have a 
veneration for this court;” and was glad to find that Beauclerk 
had the same reverential enthusiasm. We found him alone. We 
talked of Sir Amlrew Stuart’s elegant and plausible Letters to Lord 
Mansfield: a copy of which had been sent by the authour to Dr. 
Johnson. Johnson. “'I'hey have not answered the end. They have 
not been talked of ; I have never heard of them. This is owing to 
their not being sold. People seldom read a book which is given to 
them; and few are given. 'I'he way to spread a work is to sell it at 
a low price. No man will send to buy a thing that costs even six- 
jience, without an intention to read it.” Boswell. “May it not be 
doubted, Sir, whether it be proper to publish letters, arraigning 
the ultimate decision of an important cause by the supreme 
judicature of the nation?” Johnson. “No, Sir, I do not think it 
was wrong to publish these letters. If they are thought to do harm, 
why not answer them? But they will do no harm. If Mr. Douglas 
be indeed the son of Lady Jane, he cannot be hurt: if he be not her 
s(»n, and yet has the great estate of the family t)f Douglas, he may 
well submit to have a pamphlet against him by Andrew Stuart. 
Sif, I think such a publication does good, as it does good to shew 
us the possibilities of human life. And, Sir, you will not say that 
the Douglas cause was a cause of easy decision, when it divided 
your Court as much as it could do, to be tletermined at all. When 
your Judges are seven and seven, the casting vote of the President 
must be given on one side or other; no matter, for my argument, 
on which; one or the other luust be taken; as when I am to rrtove, 
there is no matter which leg 1 move first. And then. Sir, it was 
otherwise determined here. No, Sir, a more dubious determination 
of any question cannot be imagined.’’ * 

^ I regretted that Dr. Johnson never took the trouble to study a question 
which interested nations. He wouUl not even read a pam|)hlel that I wrote 
upon it, entitled “The essence of the Douul.ts ('.lusc;'’ which 1 have reason 
to flatter myself, had considerable effect in favour of Mr. I)ou$;las; of whose 
legitimate filiation 1 was then, and am still, firmly convinced. Let me add, that 
no fact can be more respectably ascertained, than by the iudgement of the 
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He said, “Goldsmith should not be for ever attempting to shine 
in conversation: he has not temper for it, he is so much mortified 
when he fails. Sir, a game of jokes is composed partly of skill, 
partly of chance, a man may be beat at times l)y one who has not 
the tenth part of his wit. Now Goldsmith’s putting hini'^elf against 
another, is like a man laying a hundred to one who cannot spare 
the hundred. It is not worth a man’s while. A man should not lay 
a hundred to one, unless he can ca>ily s[>are it, though he has ;i 
hundred chances for him: he can get but a guinea, and he may 
lo.se a hundred, (iold.smith is in this state. W hen he contends, if he 
gets the better, it is a very little additii'm to a man of his literary 
reputation: if he does not get the better, he is miserably vexed.’’ 

Johnson's own suj)erlative powers of wit s. t him alxu’e any risk 
of such uneasiness. Garrick h;id remarked to me ot him, a few 
days before. “Rabelais and .all other wit< .are nothi?ig comp.arefi 
with him. 'S ou may be divertefi by thtan: but Johnson gives you a 
forcible hug, and shakes laughter out of you, wlvther you will 
or no.” 

Goldsmith, however, was often \rry fortunate in his witty 
contests, even w'hen he entered the lists with |ohn-on himself. 
Sir Joshua Reynolds was in company willi tlum one day. when 
Goldsmith said, that he thought h * cf)uld write a good f.able, 
mentioncfl the simplicity which th.it kind of comixisiiion reipiires, 
and observed, that in most fables tlie animal-' introduced seldom 
talk in character, “l or instance, (‘^.lid he.) the falile of the little 
fishes, w’ho saw birds lly ovit tlvir he.ad". and envying them, [leti- 
tioned Jupiter to be changed into birds. 'I he skill (continued he,) 
consists in making tluan t.dk like little ri^lie-. " Wlii’e he indulgerl 
him.‘a.'lf in this f.niciful reveri*', he observed Johnson 'hakirig Ids 
sirlcs, and laughing. I'pon which he smartly procei'derl. “Why, 
Dr. Johnson, (his is ntit so easy as you seem to think; for if you 
were to make licde fishes talk, (hey would talk like w'ii.m.ks.” 

Johnson, though remarkable for hi' great variety of composition, 
never exerciser! his talents in fable, e:<cept we allow his beautiful 
tale published in Mrs. William ds Miscellanic-s to be of (hat s[)e( ies 
I have, however, found among his manusrri[)t collections the 
following sketch of one: 

“Glow worm ' lying in the garden saw a candle in a neighbouring 
palace,—and complained of the littlenc'^s of his own light; another 

most augu't tribunal in the world; a judKcmt-nt in whiih Lord Mansfield .and 
Lord Camden united in 1769. anri from which only five of :i numerous 
entered a protest. 

* [It has already been observed, that one of his first Essav.s was a L.ifin 
Poem on a glow worm; but whether it be any where cxtiiil, has no( been 
ascertained.—M 1 
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observed—^wait a little; soon dark,—have outlasted noXX [many] 
of these glaring lights which are only brighter as they haste to 
nothing.” 

On Thursday, April 29, I dined with him at General Ogle¬ 
thorpe’s, where were Sir Joshua Reynolds, Mr. Langton, Dr. 
Goldsmith, and Mr. Thrale. I was very desirous to get Dr. Johnson 
absolutely fixed in his resolution to go with me to the Hebrides 
this year; and I told him that I had received a letter from Dr. 
Robertson the historian, upon the subject, with which he was 
much pleased, and now talked in such a manner of his long intended 
tour, that I was satisfied he meant to fulfil his engagement. 

The custom of eating dogs at Otaheite being mentioned, Gold¬ 
smith observed, that this was also a custom in China: that a dog- 
butcher is as common there as any other butcher; and that when 
he walks abroad all the dogs fall on him. Johnson. “That is not 
owing to his killing dogs, Sir. I remember a butcher at Lichfield, 
whom a dog that was in the house where I lived, always attacked. 
It is the smell of carnage which provokes this, let the animals he 
has killed be what they may.” Goldsmith. “Yes, there is a general 
abhorrence in animals at the signs of massacre. If you put a tub 
full of blood into a stable, the horses are like to go mad.” Johnson, 
“I doubt that.” Goldsmith. “Nay, Sir, it is a fact well authenti- 
cated.’^ Thrale. “You had better prove it before you put it into 
your book on natural history. You may do it in my stable if you 
will.” Johnson. “Nay, Sir, I would not have him prove it. If he 
is content 10 take his information from others, he may get through 
his book with little trouble, and without much endangering his 
reputation. But if he makes experiments for so comprehensive a 
book as his, there would be no end to them; his erroneous asser¬ 
tions would then fall upon himself; and he might be blamed for 
not having made experiments as to every particular.” 

The character of Mallet having been introduced, and spoken 
of slightingly by Goldsmith; Johnson. “Why, Sir, Mallet had 
talents enough to keep his literary reputation alive as long as he 
himself lived; and that, let me tell you, is a good deal.” Goldsmith. 
“But I cannot agree that it was so. His literary reputation was dead 
long before his natural death. I consider an authour’s literary 
reputation to be alive only while his name will insure a good price 
for his copy from the booksellers. I will get you (to Johnson,) a 
hundred guineas for any thing whatever that you shall write, if 
you put your name to it.” 

Dr. Goldsmith’s new play, “She Stoops to Conquer,” being men¬ 
tioned; Johnson. “I know of no comedy for many years that has 
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SO much exhilarated an audience, that has answered so much the 
great end of comedy—making an audience merry.” 

Goldsmith having said, that Garrick's compliment to the Queen, 
which he introduced into the play of “The Chances,’’ which he had 
altered and revised this year, was mean and gross llattery; John¬ 
son. “Why, Sir, I would not write , I would not give solemnly under 
my hand, a character beyond what I thought really true; but a 
speech on the stage, let it Hatter ever so extravagantly, is h)rmular. 
It has always been formular to flatter Kings and Queens; so much 
so, that even in our church-service we have ‘our most religious 
King,’ used indiscriminately, whoever is King. Nay, they even 
flatter themselves;—‘we have been graciously pleased to grant.’— 
No modern flattery, however, is so gross as that of the Augustan 
age, where the Emperour was deified. ‘Procsem Divus habrbitur 
Augustus* And as to meanness, (rising into warmth) how is it 
mean in a player,—a showman,—a fellow who exhibits himself 
for a shilling, to flatter his Queen? The attempt, indeed, was dan¬ 
gerous; for if it had missed, what became of (iarrick, and what be¬ 
came of the Queen? As Sir William 'I'emple says of a great (Jeneral, 
it is necessary not only that his designs be formed in a masterly 
manner, but that they should be attended with success. Sir, it is 
right, at a time when the Royal Family is not generally liked, to 
i»*t it be seen that the people like at least one of them.” Sir Joshua 
Reynoi.ds. “1 do not perceive why the profession of a player 
.should be despised; for the great and ultimate end of all the 
employments of mankind is to produce amusement, (iarrick pro¬ 
duces more amusement than any lM)dy.” Boswkm-. “You say. Dr. 
Johnson, that Garrick exhit>its himself for a shilling. In this resjiect 
he is only on a footing with a lawyer who exhibits himself for his 
fee, and even will maintain any nonsense or absurdity, if the case 
require it. Garrick refuses a play or a part which he does not like: 
a lawyer never refuses.” Johnson. “Why, Sir, what docs this 
prove? only that a lawj'er is worse. Boswell is now like Jack in ‘d he 
Tale of a Tub,’ who, when he is pu/zled by an argument, hangs 
himself. He thinks I shall cut him down, but 111 let him hang,” 
(laughing vociferously.) Sir Joshua Reynolds. “Mr. Boswell 
thinks that the profession of a lawyer being unquestionably hon¬ 
ourable, if he can show the profession of a player to be more hon¬ 
ourable, he proves his argument.” 

On Friday, April 30 ,1 dined with him at Mr. Beauclerk’s, where 
were Lord Charlemont, Sir Joshua Reynolds, and some more 
members of the Literary Club, whom he had obligingly invited to 
meet me, as I was this evening to be ballotted for as candidate 
(or admission into that distingui^ed society. Johnson had done me 
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the honour to propose me, and Beauclerk was very zealous for me. 

Goldsmith being mentioned; Johnson. “It is amazing how 
little Goldsmith knows. He seldom comes where he is not more 
ignorant than any one else.” Sir Joshua Reynolds. “Yet there 
is no man whose company is more liked.” Johnson. “To be sure, 
Sir. When people find a man of the most distinguished abilities 
as a writer, their inferiour while he is with them, it must be highly 
gratifying to them. What Goldsmith comically says of himself is 
very true,—he always gets the better when he argues alone; 
meaning, that he is master of a subject in his study, and can write 
well upon it; but when he comes into company, grows confused, 
and unable to talk. Take him as a poet, his ‘1'raveller’ is a very 
fine performance; ay, and so is his ‘Deserted Village,’ were it not 
sometimes too much the echo of his ‘Traveller.’ Whether, indeed, 
we take him as a poet,—as a comick writer,—or as an historian, 
he stands in the first class.” Boswell. “An historian! My dear 
Sir, you surely will not rank his compilation of the Roman History 
with the works of other historians of this age?” Johnson. “Why, 
who are l)efore him?” Boswell. “Hume,—Robertson,—^Lord 
Lyttelton.” Johnson. (His antipathy to the Scotch beginning to 
rise.) ‘T have not read Hume; but, doubtless. Goldsmith’s History 
is better than the verhidf^r. of Robertson, or the foppery of 
Dalrymple.” BoswEi.r.. “Will you not admit the superiority of 
Robertson, in whose history wc find such penetration—such paint¬ 
ing?” Johnson. “Sir, you must consider how that ])enctration 
and that painting are employed. It is not history, it is i!na"ination. 
He who describes what he never saw, draws from fancy. Robertson 
paints minds as Sir Joshua paints faces in a history-piece: he 
imagines an heroick countenance. You must look upon Robertson’s 
work as romance and try it by that standard. History it is not. 
Besides, Sir, it is the great excellence of a writer to put into his 
book as much as his book will hold. Goldsmith has done this in 
his History. Now Robertson might have put twice as much into his 
book. Robertson is like a man who has packed gold in wool; the 
wool takes up more room than the gold. No, Sir; I always thought 
Robertson would be crushed by his own weight.—would be buried 
under his own ornaments. Goldsmith tells you shortly all you want 
to know; Robertson detains you a great deal too long. No man 
will read Robertson’s cumbrous detail a second time; but Gold¬ 
smith’s plain narrative will please again and again. I would say to 
Robertson what an old tutor of a college said to one of his pupils; 
Read over your compositions, and wherever you meet with a pas- 
fcige which you think is particularly fine, strike it out.’ Gold- 
tmith’s abridgement is better than that of Lucious Florus or Eutro- 
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pins; and I will venture to say. that if you compare him with Vertot, 
in the same places of the Roman History, you will find that he 
excels V'ertot. Sir, he has the art of compiling, and of .saying every 
thing he has to say in a pleasing manner. He is now writing a 
Xatural History, and will make it as entertaining as a I’ersian 
Tale.” 

I cannot dismiss the present (opick without ol)ser\ing, that it is 
probable that Dr. Johnson, who owned that he often "talked for 
victory,” rather urged pliU'^ible ohjectioii'i to Dr. Robertson’s 
e.xcellent historical works, in the arfiour of contest, than expr(*sse<l 
his real and decided opinion; for it is not easy to suppose, that 
he should so widely differ from the rest of the literary world. 

Johnson. ‘T remember once being with (ioldsmith in West- 
minster-abbey. While we surveyed the Poet's ('orner, 1 said to 
him, 

‘Forsitan et nostrum nomrn vihrrhitur ' 

When we got to 'remplc-bar, he stopped me. pointed to the heads 
upon it, and slily whispered me, 

'Forsitan el nostrum nonn n inisn hilur istis.’”- 

Johnson prai.sed John Bunyan hiehly. “His ‘Pilgrim’s Progress’ 
has great merit, both for invention, imagin.ition, ;infl the condin t 
of the story; and it has had the best evidence of its merit, the 
general and continued approbatioti of mankinti. Pew books, I be¬ 
lieve, have had a more extensive sale. It is remarkable, th.at it 
begins very much like the poem of Dante; yet there was no tran.s- 
lation of Dante when Runyan wrote. I here is reason to think that 
he had read Speii'cr." 

A proposition wl.ich had been agitated, that monumi-nts to emi¬ 
nent persons should, for the time to come, be erected in .St. Paul’s 
church as well as in West minster-abbey, was mentioned; and it 
was asked, who should be honoured by having his monument first 
erected there. Somebody suggested Pojx.*. Jomnso.n. "Why, .Sir, as 
Pope was a Roman C'atholick, I wouhl not have his to be first. I 
think Milton’s rather shoubl have the precedence.'* 1 think more 
highly of him now than I did at twenty. 'I'here is more thinking 
in him and in Butler, than in any of our poets.” 

Some of the company expressed a wonder why the authour 

’ Ovid dc Art. Amand i. iii. v. 1.4. 

• In allusion to Dr. Johnson’s supposed political principles and perhaps his 
own. 

* Here is another instan'^c of hi.^ high admiration of Milton as a I’oet, not- 
withstandinit his just abhorrence of that sour Rcpubliran.’.s political prin¬ 
ciples. His candour and discrimination are equally conspicuous. Let us hear 
no more of his “injustice to Milton." 
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of SO excellent a book as “The Whole Duty of Man” should conceal 
himself.^ Johnson. “There may be different reasons assigned for 
this, any one of which would be very sufficient. He may have been 
a clergyman, and may have thought that his religious counsels 
would have less weight when known to come from a man whose 
{profession was Theology. He may have been a man whose practice 
was not suitable to his principles, so that his character might injure 
the effect of his book, which he had written in a season of penitence. 
Or he may have been a man of rigid self-denial, so that he would 
have no reward for his pious labours while in this world, but refer 
it all to a future state.” 

The gentlemen went away to their club, and I was left at 
Beauclerk’s till the fate of my election should be announced to 
me. I sat in a state of anxiety which even the charming conversa¬ 
tion of Lady Di Bcauclerk could not entirely dissipate. In a short 
time I received the agreeable intelligence that I was chosen. I 
hastened to the place of meeting, and was introduced to such a 
society as can seldom be found. Mr. Edmund Burke, whom I then 
saw for the first time, and whose splendid talents had long made 
me ardently wish for his acquaintance; Dr. Nugent, Mr. Garrick, 
Dr. Goldsmith, Mr. (afterwards Sir William) Jones, and the com¬ 
pany with whom I had dined. Upon my entrance, Johnson placed 
himself behind a chair, on which he leaned as on a desk or pulpit, 
and with humorous formality gave me a Charge, pointing out the 
conduct expected from me as a good member of this club. 

Goldsmith produced some very absurd verses which had been 
publickly recited to an audience for money. Johnson. “I can 
match this nonsense. There was a poem called ‘Eugenio,’ which 
came out some years ago, and concludes thus; 

‘And now, yc trifling, self-assuming elves, 

Brimful of pride, of nothing, of yourselves, 

Survey Eugenio, view him o'er and o’er. 

Then sink into yourselves, and be no more.’ - 
fin a manusrript in the Bodleian Library several rircumstances are 
stated, which strongly incline me to believe that Dr. .\ccepted Frewen, Arch¬ 
bishop of York, was the authnur of this w'ork.—M.j 

* Dr. Johnson's memory here was not perfectly accurate: “Eugenio” does 
not conclude thus. There are eight more lines after the last of those quoted 
by him; and the passage which he meant to recite is as follows: 

“Say now ye fluttering, poor assuming elves. 

Stark full of pride, of folly, of—yourselves; 

Say where's the wretch of all your impious crew 
Who dares confront his character to view? 

Behold Eugenio, view him o'er and o'er, 

Then sink into yourselves, and be no more.” 

Mr. Reed informs me that the Authour of “Eugenio,” Thomas Beech, a 
Wine Merchant at Wrexham in Denbighshire, soon after its publication, via 
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Nay, Dryden, in his poem on the Royal Society, has these lines: 

‘Then we upon our globe’s last verge shall go, 

And see the ocean leaning on the sIvy; 

From thence our rolling neighbours we shall know 
And on the lunar world securely pry.’ ” 

Talking of puns, Johnson, who had a great contempt for that, 
species of wit, deigned to allow that there was one good pun iu 
“Menagiana,” I think on the word corps} 

Much pleasant conversation passed, which Johnson relished 
with great good humour. But his conversation alone, or what led 
to it, or was interwoven with it, is the bu.sine.ss of this work. 

On Saturday, May r, we dined by ourselves at our old 
rendezvous, the Mitre tavern. He was placid, but not much 
disposed to talk. He observed, that “The Irish mix better with the 
English than the Scotch do; their language is nearer to English; 
as a proof of which, they succeed very well as players, which 
Scotchmen do not. Then, Sir, they have not that extreme nation¬ 
ality which we find in the Scotch. I will tlo you, Bosw'ell, the 
justice to say, that you are the most unscoltifird of your country¬ 
men. You are almost the only instance of a Scotchman that I have 
know'n, who did not at every other sentence bring in some other 
Scotchman.” 

We drank tea with Mrs, Williams. I introduced a question which 
had been much agitated in the Church of Scotland, whether the 
claim of lay-patrons to present ministers to parishes l)e well 
founded; and supposing it to be well founded, whether it ought 
to be exercised without the concurrence of the people? That Church 
is composed of a scries of judicatures: a Presbytery,—a Synod, and 

17th May, 1737, cut his own throat; and that it appears by Swift’s Works, 
that the poem had been s-hewn to him, and received some of his corredions. 
Johnson had read “Kugenio’’ on his first coming to town, for we sec it in-n- 
tioned in one of his letters to Mr. Cave, which has been inserted in thi. W( r'< 

^ I formerly thought that I had perhaps mistaken the word and ima;;i’i( r| 
it to be Corps, from its similarity of sound to the real one. For an ai curat.; 
and shrewd unknown gentleman, to whom I am indebted for .some remarks 
on my work, observes on this pas.sace—“Q. if not on the word, l ortf A vo¬ 
ciferous French preacher said of Bourdaloue, ‘II preche fort him, ct moi him 
U'rt.’ —Menagiana. See also .Anecdotes Littcraircs, Article Bourrljlouc ” Hut my 
ingenious and obliging corresprjndcnt, Mr. Abercrombie of Ph '.idrlphia, h;\ 
pointed out to me the following passage in “Menagiana.” wlii '1 renders the 
prcceai'ig conjecture unnecessary, and confirms my origin,d rtalement; 

“Madr-‘c de Bourdonne, Chanoincfse de Remiremont, venoit d’entendre un 
discours plein de feu ct d’esprit, mais fort peu sobde, et tri-s irrcgulicr. Une de 
-ses amics, qui y prenoit intrret pour I’oratcur, lui dit en sortant, ‘Kh bien. 
iMad "* que vous scmbic-t-il de cc que vous venez d’entendre i*—<Ju’il y a 
d’etprit ?—11 y a tant, repondit Mad"”; de Bourdonne, que jc n’y ai pas vu 
'Je corps."’ Menagiana, tome ii. p. 64. Amsterd, 1713. 
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finally, a General Assembly; before all of which, this matter may 
be contended: and in some cases the Presbytery having refused 
to induct or settle, as they call it, the person presented by the 
patron, it has been found necessary to appeal to the General 
Assembly. He said, I might see the subject well treated in the 
“Defence gf Pluralities;” and although he thought that a patron 
should exercise his right with tenderness to the inclinations of the 
people of a parish, he was very clear as to his right. Then supposing 
the question to be pleaded before the General Assembly, he dic¬ 
tated to me what follows: 

“Against the right of patrons is commonly opposed, by the in¬ 
ferior judicatures, the plea of conscience. Their conscience tells 
them, that the people ought to choose their pastor ; their con¬ 
science tells them, that they ought not to impose upon a congregation 
a minister ungrateful and unacceptable to his auditors. Conscience 
is nothing more than a conviction felt by ourselves of something 
to be done, or something to be avoided; and in questions of simple 
unperplexed morality, conscience is very often a guide that may be 
trusted. But before conscience can determine, the state of the 
question is supposed to be completely known. In question of law, 
or of fact, conscience is very often confounded with opinion. No 
man’s conscience can tell him the right of another man; they 
must be known by rational investigation or historical enquiry. 
Opinion, which he that holds it may call his conscience, may teach 
some men that religion would be promoted, and quiet preserved, 
by granting to the people universally the choice of their ministers. 
But it is a conscience very ill informed that violates the rights of 
one man, for the convenience of another. Religion cannot be pro¬ 
moted by injustice; and it was never yet found that a popular 
election was very quietly transacted. 

“That justice would be violated by transferring to the people 
the right of patronage, is apparent to all who knew whence tliat 
right had its original. The right of patronage was not at first a 
privilege torn by pow’er from unresisting poverty. It is not an 
authority at first usurped in times of ignorance, and established 
only by succession and by precedents. It is not a grant capri¬ 
ciously made fron\ a higher tyrant to a lower. It is a right dearly 
purchased by the first possessors, and justly inherited by those that 
succeeded them. When Christianity was established in this island, 
a regular mode of publick w'orship was prescribed. I’ublick worship 
requires a public place; and the proprietors of lands, as they were 
converted, built churches for their families and their vassals. For 
the maintenance of ministers, they settled a certain portion of their 
lands; and a district, through which each minister was required to 
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extend his care, was, by that circumscription, constituted a j^arish. 
This is a position so generally received in England, that the extent 
of a manor and of a parish are regularly received for each other. 
The churches which the proprietors of lands had thus built and 
thus endowed, they justly thought themselves entitled to provide 
with ministers; and where the episcopal government prevails, the 
Bishop has no power to reject a man nominated by the patron, but 
for some crime that might exclude him from the priesthood. Eor the 
endowment of the church being the gift of the landlord, he was 
consequently at liberty to give it according to hi> il. iice. to any 
man capable of performing the holy offices. Ihe people did not 
choose him, because the people did not pay him. 

“We hear it sometimes urged, that this original right is |)asse(I 
out of memory, and is obliterated and obscured by many tr.insla- 
tions of properly and changes of government; that scarce any 
church is now in the hands of the heirs of the buihlers; aiul tli.it 
the present persons have entered subsequently upon the pretended 
rights by a thousand accidental and unknown causes. Much of 
this, perhaps, is true. But how is the right of patronage extin¬ 
guished? If the right followed the lands, it is |)ossessed by the same, 
equity by which the lands are possessed. It is, in effect, p.irt of tl)e 
manor, and protected by the same laws with every other privi¬ 
lege. Let us sup[)ose an estate forfeited by treason, and granted 
by the Crown to a new family. With the lands were forleited all 
the rights appendant to those lands: by the same power that grants 
the lands, the rights also are granted, d'he right lost to tin* t)atron 
falls not to the people, but is either retained by the (.'rown. or, wh.it 
to the people is the same thing, is by the Crown given aw.iy. Let it 
change hands ever so often, it is jio.ssessed by him th.it receives it 
with the same right as it was conveyed. It may, indeed, like all our 
possessions, be forcibly seized or fraudulently obtained. But no 
injury is still done to the people; for what they never h.ad, they 
have never lost, ('aius may usurp the right of Titius, but neither 
Caius nor Titius injure the jjcople; and no man’s conscience. Iniw- 
ever tender or however active, can prf)mpt him to restore what may 
be proved to have t>een never taken away\ Suppo'-ing, what 1 think 
cannot be proved, that a popular election of ministers were to be 
desired, our desires are not the measures of equity. It were to be 
desired that power should lie only in the hands of the merciful, and 
riches in the pos.se.ssion of the generous; but the law must leave lx)th 
riches and {xtwer where it finds them: and must often leave riches 
with the covetous, and power with the cruel. Convenience may Ije 
a rule in little things, where no other rule has iK-en established. But 
as the great end of government is to give every man his own, no 
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inconvenience is greater than that of making right uncertain. Nor 
is any man more an enemy to publick peace, than he who fills weak 
heads with imaginary claims, and breaks the series of civil 
subordination, by inciting the lower classes of mankind to encroach 
upon the higher. 

“Having thus shown that the right of patronage, being originally 
purchased, may be legally transferred, and that it is now in the 
hands of lawful possessors, at least as certainly as any other right; 
—^we have left to the advocates of the people no other plea than 
that of convenience. Let us, therefore, now consider what the 
people would really gain by a general abolition of the right of 
patronage. What is most to be desired by such a change is, that 
the country should be supplied with better ministers. But why 
should we suppose that the parish will make a wiser choice than 
the patron? If we suppose mankind actuated by interest, the patron 
is more likely to ch.iose with caution, because he will suffer more 
by choosing wrong. By the deficiencies of his minister, or by his 
vices, he is equally offended with the rest of the congregation; but 
he will have this reason more to lament them, that they will be 
imputed to his absurdity or corruption. The qualifications of a 
minister are well known to be learning and piety. Of his learning 
the patron is probably the only judge in the parish; and of his 
piety not less a judge than others; and is more likely to enquire 
minutely and diligently before he gives a presentation, than one 
of the parochial rabble, who can give nothing but a vote. It 
may be urged, that though the parish might not choose better 
ministers, they would at least choose ministers whom they like 
better, and who would therefore officiate with greater efficacy. 
That ignorance and perverseness should always obtain what they 
like, was never considered as the end of government; of which 
it is the great and standing benefit, that the wise see for the 
simple, and the regular act for the capricious. But that this argu¬ 
ment supposes the people capable of judging, and resolute to act 
according to their best judgements, though this be sufficiently 
absurd, it is not all its absurdity. It supposes not only wisdom, 
but unanimity in those, who upon no other occasions are unanimous 
or wise. If by some strange concurrence all the voices of a parish 
should unite in the choice of any single man, though I could not 
charge the patron with injustice for presenting a minister, I 
should censure him as unkind and injudicious. But, it is evident, 
that as in all other piopular elections there will be contrariety of 
judgement and acrimony of passion, a parish upon every vacancy 
would break into factions, and the contest for the choice of a 
minister would set neighbours at variance and bring discord into 
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families. The minister would be taught all the arts of a candidate, 
would flatter some, and bribe others; and the electors, as in all 
other cases, would call for holidays and ale, and break the heads 
of each other during the jollity of the canvass. I'he time must, 
however, come at last, when one of the factions must prevail, and 
one of the ministers get possession of the church. On what tcrnw 
does he enter upon his ministry but those of enmity with half his 
parish? By what prudence or what diligence can he hoi)e to con¬ 
ciliate the affections of th.at party by whose defeat he has obtained 
his living? Every man who voted against him will enter the church 
with hanging head and downcast eyes, afraid to encounter that 
neighbour by whose vote and influence he has been overpowered. 
He will hate his neighbour for opposing him, and his minister for 
having prospered by the opposition; and as he will never see him 
but with pain, he will never see him but with hatred. Of a min¬ 
ister presented by the patron the pari;li has seldom any thing 
worse to say than that they do not know him. Of a minister 
cho.sen by a popular contest, all those who do not favour him, 
have nursed up in their bosoms principles of haired and reasons 
of rejection. Anger is excited principally by pride. 'I'he pride of 
a common man is very little exasperated by the >upposed usurpation 
of an acknowledged superiour. He bears only his little share of a 
general evil, and suffers in common with the whole parish: but 
when the contest is between equals, the defeat has many aggrava¬ 
tions; and he that is defeated by his next neighbour, is stddom 
satisfied without .some revenge: anrl it is hard to say what bitterness 
of malignity would prevail in a pari.^;!! where these elections should 
happen to be frequent, and the enmity of opposition should be 
rekindled before it had cooled.” 

Though I present to my readers Dr. Johnson’s masterly thoughts 
on the subject, 1 think it proper to declare, that notwithstanding 1 
am myself a lay-patron, I do not entirely subscribe to his opinion. 

On Friday, IVIay 7 , I breakfasted with him at Mr. Thralc’s 
in the Borough. While we w’ere alone, I endeavoured as well as I 
could to apologi.^e for a lady who had been divorced from her 
husband by act of Parliament. I said, that he had used her very 
ill, had behaved brutally to her, and that she could not continue 
to live with him without having her delicacy contaminated; that 
all affection for him was thus destroyed; that the escf?nce of 
conjugal union being gone, there remained only a cold form, a 
mere civil obligation; that she was in the prime of life, with qualities 
to produce happiness; that these ought not to be lost; and, that 
the gentleman on whose account she was divorced had gained her 
heart while thus unhappily situated. Seduced, perhaps, by the 
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charms of the lady in question, I thus attempted to palliate what I 
was sensible could not be justified; for when I had finished my 
harangue, my venerable friend gave me a proper check: “My dear 
Sir, never accustom your mind to mingle virtue and vice. The 
woman’s a whore, and there’s an end on't.” 

He described the father of one of his friends thus: “Sir, he was 
so exuberant a talker at publick meetings, that the gentlemen of 
his county were afraid of him. No business could be done for his 
declamation.” 

He did not give me full credit when I mentioned that I had 
carried on a short conversation by signs with some Esquimaux, 
who were then in London, particularly with one of them who was a 
priest. He thouglit 1 could not make them understand me. No man 
was more incredulous as to particular facts, which were at all 
extraordinary; and therefore no man was more scrupulously in¬ 
quisitive, in order to discover the truth. 

^ dined with him this day at the house of my friends. Messieurs 
Edward and Charles Dilly, booksellers in the Poultry: there were 
present, their elder brother Mr. Dilly of Bedfordshire, Dr. Gold¬ 
smith, Mr. Langton, Mr. Claxton, Reverend Dr. Mayo, a dissenting 
minister, the Reverend Mr. 'foplady, and my friend the Reverend 
Mr. 'I'emple. 

Hawkesworth’s compilation of the voyages to the South Sea 
being mentioned; —Johnson. “Sir, if you talk of it as a subject 
of commerce, it will be gainful; if as a book that is to increase 
human knowledge, I believe there will not be much of that. 
Hawkesworth can tell only what the voyagers have told him, 
and they have found very little, only one new animal, I think,” 
Boswki.l. “But many insects. Sir.” Johnson. “Why, Sir, as to 
insects, Ray reckons of British insects twenty thousand species. 
1 'hey might have staid at home and discovered enough in that 
way.” 

Talking of birds, I mentioned Mr. Daines Barrington’s ingenious 
Essay against the received notion of their migration. Johnson. 
“I think we have as good evidence for the migration of woodcocks 
as can be desired. We find they disappear at a certain time of the 
year, and appear again at a certain time of the year: and some of 
them, when weary in their flight, have been known to alight on 
the rigging of ships far out at sea.” One of the company observed, 
that there had been instances of some of them found in summer in 
Essex. Johnson. “Sir, that strengthens our argument. Exceptio 
probat regulam. Some being found shews, that, if all remained, 
many would be found. A few sick or lame ones may be found.” 
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Goldsmith. “There is a partial migration of the swallows; the 
stronger ones migrate, the others do not.” 

Boswell. “1 am well assured that the people of Otaheite wlw. 
have the bread tree, the fruit of which seises them for bread 
laughed heartily when they were informed of the tedious ]>roee:s 
necessary with us to have bread;—plowing, sowing, h.irrowing. 
reaping, threshing, grinding, baking.” Johnson. "Why. .Sir. all 
ignorant Siivagcs will laugh when they are told of the advant.iges 
of the civihsed life. Were you to tell men who live without hous^-s, 
how we pile brick upon brick, and rafter upon rafter, and that aftei 
a house is raised to a certain height, a man tumbles off a se.iffnld, 
and breaks his neck ; he would laugh heartily at our folly in build¬ 
ing; but it does not fol’ow that men are better without houses. No, 
Sir. (holding up a slice of a good loaf.) this is better than the 
bread tree.” 

lie repeated an argument, which is to be found in his “Ram¬ 
bler,” against the notion that the brute creation is endowed with 
the faculty of reason: “birds build by instinct; they never im¬ 
prove; they build their first nest as well ;is any one they ever build.* 
Goi.dsmith. "^'et we sec if you take aw.iy ;i bird’s nest with the 
eggs in it, she will mal.e a slighter nest and lay again.” Johnson. 
“Sir, that is because at first she has full time and m.ikes her nest 
deliberateh'. In the case you mention she is pressed to l.iy, and must 
therefore make her ne,<t (juickly, and consecpienily it will lie slight.” 
Goldsmith. “The nidification of birds is what is least known in 
natural history, though oPiC of the most curious things in it.” 

I introduced the subj'xt of toleration. Johnson. "I’.very society 
has a right to preserve publick peace and order, and therefore has a 
good right to prohibit the propagation of opinions which have a 
dangerous tendency: To say the magistrate has this right, is using 
an inaderjuate word: it is the society for which the magistrate is 
agent. He may be morally or theologically wrong in restraining the 
propagation of opinions which he thinks dangerous, but he is politi¬ 
cally right.” Mayo. “I am of opinion. Sir. that every man is entitled 
to liberty of conscience in religion: and that the magistrate cannot 
restrain that right.” Johnson. “Sir, I agree with you. E\ery man 
has a right to liberty of conscience, and with that the magistrate 
cannot interfere. People confound liberty of thinking with liberty 
of talking; nay, with liberty of preaching. Every man has a physical 
right to think as he pleases; for it cannot lie discovered how he 
thinks. He has not a moral right, for he ought to inform himself, and 
think justly. But, Sir, no member of a society has a right to tea< h 
any doctrine contrary to what the society holds to be true. 'J‘he 
magistrate, I say, may be wrong in what he thinks; but while be 
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thinks himself right, he may and ought to enforce vrhat he thinks.” 
Mayo. “Then, Sir, we are to remain always in errour, and truth 
never can prevail; and the magistrate was right in persecuting the 
first Christians.” Johnson. “Sir, the only method by which re¬ 
ligious truth can be established is by martyrdom. The magistrate 
has a right to enforce what he thinks; and he who is conscious of 
the truth has a right to suffer. I am afraid there is no other way of 
ascertaining the truth, but by persecution on the one hand and 
enduring it on the other.” Goldsmith. “But how is a man to act, 
Sir? Though firmly convinced of the truth of his doctrine, may he 
not think it wrong to expose himself to persecution? Has he a right 
to do so? Is it not, as it were, committing voluntary suicide?” 
Johnson. “Sir, as to voluntary suicide, as you call it, there are 
twenty thousand men in an army who will go without scruple to be 
shot at, and mount a breach for five-pence a day.” Goldsmith. 
“But have they a moral right to do this?” Johnson. “Nay, Sir, if 
you will not take the universal opinion of mankind, I have nothing 
to say. If mankind cannot defend their own way of thinking, I can¬ 
not defend it. Sir, if a man is in doubt whether it would be better 
for him to expose himself to martyrdom or not, he should not do it. 
He must be convinced that he has a delegation from heaven.” 
Goldsmith. “I would consider whether there is the greater chance 
of good or evil upon the whole. If I sec a man who has fallen into 
a well, I w(vald wish to help him out ; but if there is a greater proba¬ 
bility that he shall pull me in, than that I shall pull him out, I would 
not attempt it. So were I to go to Turkey, I might wish to convert 
the grand Signor to the Christian faith; but when I considered 
that I should probably be put to death without effectuating my 
purpose in any degree, I should keep myself quiet.” Johnson. “Sir, 
you must consider that we have perfect and imperfect obligations. 
Perfect obligations, which are generally not to do something, are 
clear and positive; as, ‘thou ^alt not kill.’ But charity, for in¬ 
stance, is not definable by limits. It is a duty to give to the poor; 
but no man can say how much another should give to the poor, or 
when a man has given too little to save his spul. In the same man¬ 
ner it is a duty to instruct the ignorant, and of consequence to con¬ 
vert infidels to Christianity ; but no man in the common course of 
things is obliged to carry this to such a degree as to incur the 
danger of martyrdom, as no man is obliged to strip himself to the 
shirt, in order to give charity. I have said, that a man must be 
persuaded that he has a particular delegation from heaven.” Gold¬ 
smith. “How is this to be known? Our first reformers, who were 
burnt for not believing brdad and wine to lx* Christ”—Johnson. 
(interrupting him,) “Sir, they were not burnt for not believing 
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bread and wine to be Christ, but for insulting those who did be* 
lieve it. And, Sir, when the first reformers began, they did not in¬ 
tend to be martyred: as many of them ran away as could.” Hos- 
WELL. “But, Sir, there was your countryman Elwal, who you told 
me challenged King George with his black-guards and his red- 
guards.” Johnson. “My countryman, Elwal, Sir, should have been 
put in the stocks: a proper pulpit for him; and he’d have had a 
numerous audience. A man who preaches in the stocks will always 
have hearers enough.” Boswell. “But Elwal thought himself in 
the right.” Johnson. “We are not providing for mad peojile; there 
'ire places for them in the neighbourhood.” (meaning Moorfields.) 
Mayo. “But, Sir, is it not very hard that I should not be allowed 
to teach my children w'hat I really believe to be the truth?” John¬ 
son. “Why, Sir, you might contrive to teach your children extrSi 
scandalwn; but. Sir, the magistrate, if he knows it, has a right to 
restrain you. Suppose you teach your children to be thieves?” 
Mayo. “This is making a joke of the subject.” Johnson. “JMay, Sir, 
take it thus:—that you teach them the community of goods: for 
which there are as many plausible arguments as for most erroneous 
doctrines. You teach them that all things at first were in common, 
and that no man had a right to anything but as he laid his hands 
upon it; and that this still is, or ought to be, the rule among.st man¬ 
kind. Here. Sir, you sap a great principle in society,—property. And 
don't you think the magistrate would have a right to prevent you? 
Or, suppose you should teach your children the notion of the 
Adamites, and they should run naked into the streets, would not 
the magistrate have a right to flog ’em into their doublets?” Mayo. 
“I think the magistrate has no right to interfere till there is some 
overt act.” Boswell. “So, Sir, though he sees an enemy to the 
state charging a blunderbuss, he is not to interfere till it is fired 
offl” Mayo. “He must be sure of its direction against the state.” 
Johnson. “The magi.slrate is to judge of that.—He has no 
right to restrain your thinking, because the evil centers in yourself. 
If a man were sitting at this table, and chopping off his fingers, the 
magistrate, as guardian of the community, has no authority to re¬ 
strain him, however he might do it from kindness as a parent.— 
Though, indeed, upon more consideration, I think he may; as it is 
probable, that he who is chopping off his own fingers, may soon 
proceed to chop off those of other people. If I think it right to steal 
Mr. Billy’s plate, I am a bad man; but he can say nothing to me. 
If I make an opien declaration th.at I think so, he will keep me out 
of his house. If I put forth my hand, I shall be sent to Newgate. 
This is the gradation of thinking, preaching, and acting: if a man 
thinks erroneously, he may keep his thoughts to himself, and no- 
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body will trouble him; if he preaches erroneous doctrine, society 
may expel him; if he acts in consequence of it, the law takes place, 
and he is hanged.” Mayo. “But, Sir, ought not Christians to have 
liberty of conscience?” Johnson. “I have already told you so, Sir. 
You are coming back to where you were.” Boswell. “Dr. Mayo is 
always taking a return postchaise, and going the stage over again. 
He has it at half-price.” Johnson. “Dr. Mayo, like other cham¬ 
pions for unlimited toleration, has got a set of words.^ Sir, it is no 
matter, politically, whether the magistrate be right or wrong. Sup¬ 
pose a club were to be formed, to drink confusion to King George 
the Third, and a happy restoration to ('harles the Third; this 
would be very bad with respect to the State; but every member of 
that club must either conform to its rules, or be turned out of it. 
Old Baxter, I remember, maintains, that the magistrate should 
‘tolerate all things that are tolerable.’ This is no good definition 
of toleration upon any principle; but it shews that he thought some 
things were not tolerable.” Toplady. “Sir, you have untwisted this 
difficult subject with great dexterity.” 

During this argument. Goldsmith sat in restless agitation, from 
a wish to get in and shine. Finding himself excluded, he had taken 
his hat to go away, but remained for some time with it in his hand, 
like a gamester, who, at the close of a long night, lingers for a little 
while, to see if he can have a favourable opening to finish with suc¬ 
cess. Once when he was beginning to speak, he found himself over¬ 
powered by the loud voice of Johnson, who was at the opposite end 
of the table, and did not perceive Goldsmith’s attempt. Thus disap¬ 
pointed of his wish to obtain the attention of the company, Gold¬ 
smith in a passion threw down his hat, looking angrily at Johnson, 
and exclaimed in a bitter tone, ‘'Take it.’* When Toplady was going 
to speak, Johnson uttered some sound, which led Goldsmith to 
think that he was beginning again, and taking the words from Top¬ 
lady. Upon which, he seized this opportunity of venting his own 
envy and spleen, under the pretext of supporting another person; 
“Sir, (said he to Johnson,) the gentleman has heard you patiently 
for an hour: pray allow us now to hear him.” Johnson, (sternly.) 
“Sir, I was not interrupting the gentleman. I was only giving him 
a signal of my attention. Sir, vou are impertinent.” Goldsmith made 
no reply, but continued in the company for some time. 

A gentleman present ventured to ask Dr. Johnson if there was 

* Dr. Mayo’s calm temper and steady perseverance, rendered him an 
admirable subject for the exercise of Dr. Johnson’s powerful abilities. He 
never flinched; but, after reiterated blows, remained seemingly unmoved as 
at the first. The scintillations of Johnson's genius flashed every time he was 
struck, without his receiving any injury. Hence be obtained the epithet of 
Thb LroERARY Anvil. 
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not a material difference as to toleration of opinions which lead to 
action, and opinions merely speculative; for instance, would it be 
wrong in the magistrate to tolerate those who preach against the 
doctrine of the Trinity? Johnson was highly offended, and said, 
“I wonder, Sir, how a gentleman of your piety can introduce this 
subject in a mixed company.” He told me afterwards, that the im¬ 
propriety was, that perhaps some of the company might have talked 
on the subject in such terms as might have shocked him; or he 
might have been forced to appear in their eyes i narrow-minded 
man. The gentleman, with submissive deference, said, he had only 
hinted at the question from a desire to hear Ur, Johnson’s opinion 
upon it. Johnson. “Why, then. Sir, I think that permitting men to 
preach any opinion contrary to the doctrine of the established 
church, tends, in a certain degree, to lessen the authority of the 
church, and consequently, to lessen the inlluencc of religion.” “It 
may be considered (said the gentleman,) whether it would not be 
politick to tolerate in such a case.” Johnson. “Sir, we have been 
talking of right : this is another question. I think it is twi politick 
to tolerate in such a case.” 

Though he did not think it fit that so awful a subjec* should be 
introduced in a mixed company, and therefore at this time waved 
the theological question; yet his own orthodox belief in the sacred 
mystery of the Trinity is evinced beyond doubt, by the following 
passage in his private devotions: “O Lord, hear my prayer, for 
Jesus Christ’s sake; to whom with thee and the Holy Ghost, 
three persons and one God, be all honour and glory, world without 
end. Amen.”' 

Boswell. “Pray, Mr. Dilly, how does Dr. Leland’s Histo^ of 
Ireland sell?” Johnson, (bursting forth with a generous indigna¬ 
tion,) “The Irish are in a most unnatural state; for we see there 
the minority prevailing over the majority. There is no instance, 
even in the ten persecutions, of such severity as that which the 
Protestants of Ireland have exercised against the Catholicks. Did 
we tell them we have conquered them, it would be above board: to 
punish them by confiscation and other penalties, as rebels, was 
monstrous injustice. King William \/as not their lawful sovereign- 
he had not been acknowledged by the Parliament of Ireland, when 
they appeared in arms against him.” 

I here suggested something favourable of the Floman Catholicks. 
Toplady. “Does not their invocation of saints suppose omnipresena* 
in the saints?” Johnson. “No, Sir; it supposes only pluripresence; 
and when spirits are divested of matter, it seems probable that they 
should see with more extent than when in an embodied state. There 

1 Prayers and Meditations, p. 40. 
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is, therefore, no approach to an invasion of any of the divine at¬ 
tributes, in the invocation of saints. But I think it is will worship, 
and presumption. I see no command for it, and therefore think it is 
safer not to practise it.” 

He and Mr. Langton and I went together to the Club, where 
we found Mr. Burke, Mr. Garrick, and some other members, and 
amongst them our friend Goldsmith, who sat silently brooding over 
Johnson’s reprimand to him after dinner. Johnson perceived this, 
and said aside to some of us, “I’ll make Goldsmith forgive me; ” and 
then called to him in a loud voire, “Dr. Goldsmith,—something 
passed to-day where you and I dined; I ask your pardon.” Gold¬ 
smith answered placidly, “It must be much from you, Sir, that I 
take ill.” And so at once the difference was over, and they were on 
as ea.sy terms as ever, and Goldsmith rattled away as usual. 

In our way to the club to-night, when I regretted that Goldsmith 
would, upon every occasion, endeavour to shine, by which he often 
exposed himself, Mr. Langton observed, that he was not like Addi¬ 
son, who was content with the fame of his writings, and did not aim 
also at excellency in conversation, for which he found himself unfit; 
and that he said to a lady who complained of his having talked little 
in company, “Madam, I have but nine-pence in ready money, but 
I can draw for a thousand pounds.” I observed that Goldsmith had 
a great deal of Gold in his cabinet, but, not content with that, was 
always taking out his purse. Johnson. “Yes, Sir, and that so often 
an empty purse! ” 

Goldsmith’s incessant desire of being conspicuous in company, 
was the occasion of his sometimes appearing to such disadvantage 
as one should hardly have supposed possible in a man of his genius. 
When his literary reputation had risen deservedly high, and his 
society was much courted, he became very jealous of the extraor¬ 
dinary attention which was every where paid to Johnson. One 
evening, in a circle of wits, he found fault with me for talking of 
Johnson as entitled to the honour of unquestionable superiority. 
“Sir, (said he,) you are for making a monarchy of what should 
be a republick.” 

He was still more mortified, when talking in a company with 
fluent vivacity, and, as he flattered himself, to the admiration of all 
who were present; a German who sat next him, and perceived John¬ 
son rolling himself, as if about to speak, suddenly stopped him, say¬ 
ing, “Stay, stay,—Toctor Shonson is going to say something.” This 
was, no doubt, very provoking, especially to one so irritable as Gold¬ 
smith, who frequently mentioned it with strong expressions of in¬ 
dignation. 

It may also be observed, that Goldsmith was sometimes content 
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to be treated with an easy familiarity, but upon occasions, would 
be consequential and important. An instance of this occurred in a 
small particular. Johnson had a way of contracting the names of his 
friends: as Beauclerk, Beau; Boswell, Boz/y; I.^ington, ].anky; 
Murphy, Mur; Shcriflan, Sherry. I remember one day, when Tom 
Davies was tellin" that Dr. Johnson said, “We are all in labour for 
a name to Goldy's play,’’ Goldsmith seemed displeasetl that such a 
liberty should be taken with his name, and said, “1 have often de¬ 
sired him not to call me Goldy,” Tom was remarkably attentive to 
the most minute circumstance about Johnson. I recollect his tell¬ 
ing me once, on my arrival in Dmdon, “Sir, our great friend has 
made an improvement on his api)ellation of old Mr. Sheridan. He 
calls him now Sherry drrry" 

“To THE Reverend Mr. Bagshaw, at Bromley.' 

“Sir, 

“I RETURN you my sincere thanks for your ailditions to my 
Dictionary; but the new edition has l3cen publisher! some time, and 
therefore I cannot now make use of them. Whether I shall ever 
revise it more, I know not. If many readers had been as judicious, 
as diligent, and as communicative as yourself, my work had been 
better. The world must at present take it as it is. J am. Sir, 

“Vour most obliged 

“And most humble servant, 

“Sam. Johnson.’' 

“May 8,1773.” 

On Sunday, May 8 ,1 dined with Johnson at Mr. Bangton’s with 
Dr. Beattie and some other company. He riescanted on the subject 
of Literary Property. “'I'here seems (siiid he,) to be in authours a 
stronger right of property than that by occupancy; a metaphysical 
right, a right, as it were, of creation, which should from its nature 
be p>erpetual: but the consent of nations is against it; and indeed 
reason and the interest of learning arc against it; for were it to be 

^ The Reverend Thomas Bag'^haw, M A , who died on Noveml)fr 20, 17871 
in (he sevcnty-scvenlli year of his age. Cliaplain of Bromley College, in Kent; 
and Rector of Southdect. He had rc-signed the cure of Bromley Tarish some 
time before his death. For thi.s, and another letter from Hr Jf/hn-on in 17H4, 
to the same truly respectable man, I am indebted to Dr. Ji.ln Loveday, of 
the Commons, a son of the late learned and piou.s John 1 ,..day, Esri. 
of Caversham in Berkshire, who obligingly transrrifjed them for me from 
the originals in his po5ses.sion.—This worthy gentleman, having retired from 
business, now lives in Warwickshire. The world has been lately obliged to him 
as the Editor of the late Rev. Dr. Townscjn's c.xccllent uork, mode.'itly entitled 
“A Discourse on the Evangelical History, from the Interment to the Ascension 
of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Cbri.«t;” to which Is prefixed, a truly interest¬ 
ing and pleasing account of the authour, by the Reverend Mr. Ralph Cburton. 
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perpetual, no book, however useful, could be universally diffused 
amongst mankind, should the proprietor take it into his head to re¬ 
strain its circulation. No book could have the advantage of being 
edited with notes, however necessary to its elucidation, should the 
proprietor perversely oppose it. For the general good of the world, 
therefore, whatever valuable work has once been created by an 
authour, and issued out by him, should be understood as no longer 
in his power, but as belonging to the publick; at the same time the 
authour is entitled to an adequate reward. This he should have by 
an exclusive right to his work for a considerable number of years." 

He attacked Lord Monboddo’s strange speculation on the primi¬ 
tive state of human nature; observing, “Sir, it is all conjecture 
about a thing useless, even were it known to be true. Knowledge of 
all kinds is good. Conjecture, as to things useful, is good; but con¬ 
jecture as to what it would be useless to know, such as whether men 
went upon all four, is very idle." 

On Monday, May 9, as I was to set out on my return to Scotland 
next morning, I was desirous to see as much of Dr. Johnson as I 
could. But I first called on Goldsmith to take leave of him. The 
jealousy and envy which, though possessed of many most amiable 
qualities, he frankly avowed, broke out violently at this interview. 
Upon another occasion, when Goldsmith confessed himself to be of 
an envious disposition, I contended with Johnson that we ought not 
to be angry with him, he was so candid in owning it. “Nay, Sir, 
(said Johnson,) we must be angry that a man has such a super¬ 
abundance of an odious quality, mat he cannot keep it within his 
own breast, but it boils over.” In my opinion, however, Goldsmith 
had not more of it than other people have, but only talked of it 
freely. 

He now seemed very angry that Johnson was going to be a 
traveller; said “he would be a dead weight for me to carry, and 
that I should never be able to lug him along through the Highlands 
and Hebrides.” Nor would he patiently allow me to enlarge upon 
Johnson’s wonderful abilities; but exclaimed, “Is he like Burke, 
who winds into a subject like a serpent?” “But, (said I,) Johnson 
is the Hercules who strangled serpents in his cradle.” 

I dined with Dr. Johnson at General Paoli’s. He was obliged, by 
indisposition, to leave the company early ; he appointed me, how¬ 
ever, to meet him in the evening at Mr. (now Sir Robert) Cham¬ 
bers’s in the Temple, where he accordingly came, though he con¬ 
tinued to be very ill. Chambers, as is common on such occasions, 
prescribed various remedies to him. Johnson, (fretted by pain,) 
“Pr’ythee don’t tease me. Stay till I am well, and then you shall teH 
me how to cure myself.” He grew better, and talked with a noble 
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enthusiasm of keeping up the representation of respectable families. 
His zeal on this subject was a circumstance in his character exceed¬ 
ingly remarkable, when it is considered that he himself had no pre¬ 
tensions to blood. I heard him once .‘siy. “1 have great merit in being 
zealous for subordination and the httnonrs of birth: for I can hardly 
tell who w'as my grandfather.” He maintained the dignity and pro¬ 
priety of male succession, in opposition to the opinion of one of our 
friends, who had that day employed Mr. ('hambers to draw his will, 
devising his estate to his three sisters, in preference to a remote heir 
male. Johnson called them “three (io'a’dirs,” aiid said, with as high 
a spirit as the Ixjldest Baron in the most perfect (la\ s of tlie feudal 
system, “.An ancient estate should always go to m.dis. It i.s might) 
foolish to let a stranger have it because he marries your daughter, 
and takes your name. .As for an estate newly accpiired by trade, you 
may give it, if you will, to the dog Totvser, and let him kee[> his own 
name.” 

I have known him at times e.xceedingly diverted at what seemed 
to others a very small sport. He now laughed immoderately, without 
any reason that we could perceive, at our friend’s making his will; 
called him the testator, and added, “1 dare say he thinks he has done 
a mighty thing. He won’t stay till he gets home to his seat in the 
country, to produce this wonderful deed: he’ll call up the landlord 
of the first inn on the road; and, after a suitable prefate u|X)n mor¬ 
tality and the uncertainty of life, will tell him that he shfiuld not 
delay making his will; and here, .Sir, will he say, is my will, which 
I have just made, with the assistance of one of the ablest lawyers in 
the kingdom; and he will read it to him. (laughing all the time.) He 
l:)elieves he has made this will; but he did not make it: you, ('ham- 
bers, made it for him. I trust you have had more conscience than to 
make him say, ‘being of sound unrlerstanding;’ ha, ha, ha! I hope 
he has left me a legacy. I’d have his will turned into ver.se, like a 
ballad.” 

In this playful manner did he run on, exulting in his own plcjis- 
antry, which certainly was not such as might be e.xpectcd from the 
authour of “The Rambler,” but which is here preserved, that my 
readers may be acquainted even with the slightc.st occa.sional charac- 
leristicks of so eminent a man. 

Mr. Chambers did not by any mean.s relish this jocularity upon 
a matter of which pars ma^na fuit, and .seemed impatient till he 
got rid of us. Johnson could not stop his merriment, but continued 
it all the way till he got without the Temple-gate. He then burst 
into such a fit of laughter, that he appeared to be almost in a con¬ 
vulsion; and, in order to support himself, laid hold of one of the 
posts at the side of the foot pavement, and sent forth |>eals so loud, 
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that in the silence of the night his voice seemed to resound from 
Temple-bar to Fleet-ditch. 

This most ludicrous exhibition of the awful, melancholy, and 
venerable Johnson, happened well to counteract the feelings of 
sadness which I used to experience when parting with him for a 
considerable time. I accompanied him to his door, where he gave 
me his blessing. 

He records of himself this year, “Between Easter and Whitsun¬ 
tide, having always considered that time as propitious to study, I 
attempted to learn the Low Dutch language.” ^ It is to be observed, 
that he here admits an opinion of the human mind being influenced 
by seasons, which he ridicules in his writings. His progress, he says, 
was interrupted by a fever, “which, by the imprudent use of a 
small print, left an inflammation in his lu-rful eye.” We cannot but 
admire his spirit when we know, that amid -1 a complication of bodily 
and mental distress, he was still animated v.ith the dc ire of intel¬ 
lectual improvement." Various notes of his studies appear on dif¬ 
ferent days, in his manuscript diary of this year; such as, “Inchoavi 
\ectionem Pcntatcuchi—Finivi Icctionem Cotif. Fab. Burdonum .— 
Legi primum actum Troadum.—Legi Dissertathnem Clerici pos~ 
tremam de Pent. —2 0/ Clark's Sermons .—A. Appolonii pugnam 
Betrkhn. — L. centum versus Ilomcri." Let this serve as a specimen 
of what accessions of literature he was perpetually infusing into his 
mind, while he charged himself with idleness. 

This year died Mrs. Salusbury, (mother of Mrs. Thrale,) a lady 
whom he appears to have esteemed much, and whose memory he 
honoured with an Epitaph.® 

In a letter from Edinburgh, dated the 29th of May, I pressed 
him to persevere in his resolution to make this year the projected 
visit to the Hebrides, of which he and I had talked for many years, 
and which I was confident would afford us much entertainment. 

“To James Boswell, Esq. 

“dear sir, 

“When your letter came to me, I was so darkened by an in¬ 
flammation in my eye that I could not for some time read it. I can 
now write without trouble, and can read large prints. My eye is 
gradually gi i wing stronger; and I hope will be able to take some 
delight in the survey of a Caledonian loch. 

* Prayers and Meditations, p. 12 q. 

^ [Not «x months before his death, he wished me to teach him the Scale 
of Musick:—“Dr. Burney, teach me at least the alphabet of your language.” 
—Burney.1 

Mrs. Piozzi’s Anecdotes of Johnson, p. 131. 
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“Chambers is going a Judge, with six thousand a year, to Bengal. 
He and I shall come down together as iar as Newcastle, and thence 
I shall easily get to Edinburgh. Let me know the exact time when 
your Courts intermit. I must conform a little to Chambers’s oc¬ 
casions, and he must conform a little to mine. The time which you 
shall fix, must be the common point to which we will come as near 
as we can. Except this eye, I am very well. 

“Beattie is so caressed, and invited, and treated, and liked, and 
flattered, by tlie great, that I can see nothing of him. 1 am in great 
hope that he will be well provided for, and then we will live upon 
him at the Marischal College, without pity or modesty. 

“-left the town without taking leave of me, and is gone in 

deep dudgeon to-. Is not this very childish? Where is now my 

legacy ? 

‘T hope your dear lady and her dear baby are both well. 1 shall 
see them too when I come; and I have lint opinion t)f your choice, 
as to suspect that when I have seen Mrs. Boswell, I sliall be less 
willing to go away. 

“I am, dear Sir, 

“Your affectionate humble servant, 

“Sam. Johnson.” 

“Johnson’s-court, Fleet-street, 

“July Sr 1773 ” 

“Write to me as soon as you can. Chambers is now at Oxford.” 

I again wrote to him, informing him that the Court of Session 
rose on the twelfth of August, hoping to see him before that time, 
and expressing, perhaps in too e.xtravagant terms, my admiration 
of him, and my expectation of pleasure from our intended tour. 

“To James Boswell, Esq. 

“deah sir, 

“I SHALL set out from London on Friday the sixth of this 
month, and purpose not to loiter much by the way. Which day I 
shall be at Edinburgh, I cannot exactly tell. I suppose I must drive 
to an inn, and send a porter to find you. 

“I am afraid Beattie will not be at his Ojllcge sr>on enough for 
us, and I shall be sorry to miss him; but there is no staying for the 
concurrence of all conveniences. We will do as well as we can. I 
am, Sir, 

“Your most humble servant, 

“Sam. Johnson.” 


“August 3,1773.” 
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“dear sir, 

“Not being at Mr. Thrale’s when your letter came, I had 
written the enclosed paper and sealed it; bringing it hither for a 
frank, I found your’s. If any thing could repress my ardour, it 
would be such a letter as yours. To disappoint a friend is unpleas¬ 
ing: and he that forms expectations like yours, must be disap¬ 
pointed. Think only when you see me, that you see a man who loves 
you, and Is proud and glad that you love him. I am. Sir, 

“Your most affectionate, 

“Sam. Johnson.’’ 

“August 3,1773.” 


To THE Same. 

“Newcastle, Aug. ii, 1773. 

“dear sir, 

“I CAME hither last night, and hope, but do not absolutely 
promise to be in Edinburgh on Saturday. Beattie will not come so 
soon. I, am. Sir, 

“Your most humble servant, 

“Sam. Johnson.” 

“My compliments to your lady.” 

To THE Same. 

“Mr. Johnson sends his compliments to Mr. Boswell, being 
just arrived at Boyd’s.” 

•‘Saturday night.” 

His stay in Scotland was from the i8th of August, on which day 
he arrived, till the 22d of November, when he set out on his return 
to London; and I believe ninety-four days were never passed by 
any man in a more vigorous exertion. 

He came by the way of Berwick upon Tweed to Edinburgh, 
where he remained a few days, and then went by St. Andrews, 
Aberdeen, Inverness, and Fort Augustus, to the Hebrides, to visit 
which was the principal object he had in view. He visited the isles 
of Sky, Rasay, Col, Mull, Inchkenneth, and Icolmkill. He travelled 
through Argyleshire by Inverary, and from thence by Lochlo- 
mond and Dunbarton to Glasgow, then by Loudon to Auchinleck 
in Ayrshire, the seat of my family, and then by Hamilton, back to 
Edinburgh, where he again spent some time. He thus saw the four 
Universities of Scotland, its three principal cities, and as much of 
the Highland and insular life as was suhicient for his philosophical 
contemplation. I had the pleasure of accompanying him during the 
whole of his journey. He was respectfully entertained by the great, 
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the learned, and the elegant, wherever he went; nor was he less 
delighted with the hospitality which he exix'rienccd in humbler life. 

His various adventures, and the force and vivacity of his mind, 
as exercised during this peregrination, upon innumerable topicks, 
have been faithfully, and to the best of my abilities, ciisi)layed in 
my “Journal of a Tour to the Hebrides,” to which, as the publick 
has been pleased to honour it by a very extensive circulation. 1 l)eg 
leave to refer, as to a separate and remarkable iTortion of his life,‘ 
which may be there seen in detail, and which exhibits as striking a 
view of his powers in conversation, as his works do of his excellence 
in writing. Nor can I deny to myself the very llattering gratilication 
of inserting here the character which my friend Mr. Courtenay has 
been pleased to give of that work: 

“With Revnokk’ pencil, vivid, bold, .ind true. 

So fervent Boswell Rives him to our view: 

In every trait we see his mind expand; 

The master rises by the pupil’s hand; 

Wc love the writer, praise his happy vein. 

Grac’d with the naivete of the saRc Montaigne. 

Hence not alone are brighter parts display’d, 

But e’en the specks of character pourlray’d; 

We see the Rambler with fastidious smile 
Mark the lone tree, and note the healh-dad isle; 

But when th’ hcroick talc of Flora’s ^ charms, 

Deck’d in a kilt, he wields a chieftain’s arms: 

The tuneful i)i|)cr sounds a martial strain, 

And Samuel sings, ‘The King shall have his aitt.' ” 

During his stay at Edinburgh, after his return from the Hebrides, 
he was at great pains to obtain information concerning Scotland; 
and it will appear from his subsequent letters, that he was not le.ss 
solicitous for intelligence on this subject after his return to London. 

“To James Boswei.i., Esq. 

“dear sir, 

“I CAME home last night, without any incommodity, danger, 
or weariness, and am ready to begin a new journey. 1 shall go to 
Oxford on Monday. I know Mrs. Boswell wished me well to go; '* 

* [The authour was not a small gainer by this extraorriinary Journey; fc r 
Dr. Johnson thus writes to Mrs. Thralc, Nov. 1773- “Bo'.w.ll will praisi- 
my resolution and perseverance, and I shall in return ccicbr.ile his good 
humour and perpetual cheerfulness. He has belter faculties than I ha<l 
imagined; more justness of discernment, and more fecundity of images. It is 
very convenient to travel with him; for there is no hou.se where he is not 
received with kindness and respect.’’—Let. 90, to Mrs. Thralc.—M.J 

*‘‘The celebrated Flora Macdonald. See Boswell's Tour” 

• In this he shewed a very acute penetration My wife paid him the most 
assiduous and respectful attention, while he was our guest; so that I wonder 
bow he discovered her wishing for his departure. The truth is, that his irregular 
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her wishes have not been disappointed. Mrs. Williams has received 
Sir A.’s letter. 

“Make my compliments to all those to whom my compliments 
may be welcome. 

“Let the box * be sent as soon as it can, and let me know when 
to expect it. 

“Enquire, if you can, the order of the Clans: Macdonald is first, 
Maclean second; further I cannot go. Quicken Dr. Webster.® 

“I am, Sir, 

“Yours affectionately, 

“Sam. Johnson.” 

"Nov. 37, 1773.” 


“Mr. Boswell to Dr. Johnson. 

“Edinburgh, Dec. 2, 177.^ 

i|c ^ * 

“You shall have what information I can procure as to the order 
of the Clans. A gentleman of the name of Grant tells me, that there 
is no settled order among them; and he says, that the Macdonalds 
were not placed upon the right of the army at Culloden; the Stuarts 
were. I shall, however, examine witnesses of every name that I can 
find here. Dr. Webster shall be quickened too. I like your little 
memorandums; they are symptoms of your being in earnest with 
your book of northern travels. 

“Your box shall be sent next week by sea. You will find in it some 
pieces of the broom bush, which you saw growing on the old castle 
of Auchinleck. The wood has a curious appearance when sawn 
across. You may either have a little writing-standish made of it, or 
get it formed into boards for a treatise on witchcraft, by way of a 
suitable binding.” 

♦ ♦♦♦♦* 

hours and uncouth habits, such as turnins the candles with their heads down- 
wards, when they did not burn bright enough, and letting the wax drop upon 
the carpet, could not but be disagreeable to a lady. Besides, she had not that 
high admiration of him which was felt by most of those who knew him; and 
what was very natural to a female mind, she thought he had too much influence 
over her husband. She once in a little warmth, made, with more point than 
justice, this remark upon that subject; “I have seen many a bear led by a 
man; but I never before saw a man led by a bear." 

1 Sir Alexander Gordon, one of the Professors at Aberdeen. 

3 This was a box containing a number of curious things which he bad picked 
up in Scotland, particularly some horn spoons. 

• The Reverend Dr. Alexander Webster, one of the ministers of Eklinburgh, 
a man of distinguished abilities, who had promised him information concerning 
the Highlands and Islands of Simtland. 
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"Mr. Boswell to Dr. Johnson. 

“Kdinburgh, Dec. i8, lyyj 

"You promised me an inscri[>ii<)n for a print to lx* taken fron 
an historical picture of Mary, Queen of Scots, Ix’ing forced to resign 
her crown, which Mr. Hamilton at Rome has painted for me. Tht 
two following have been sent to me: 

*Maria Scotorum Rc^hta mrliori seculo vs rrgium civihus 

seditiosis invitat rcsignat’ 

'Gives seditiosi Mariam Scotorum Rc^inam scse muoi ij^ a,').in are 
invitam cogunt* 

"Be so good as to read tlie passage in Robertson, and see if you 
cannot give me a better inscription. I must have it lx)th in Latin and 
English; so if you should not give me another Latin one, you will 
at least choose the best of these two, and send a translation of it." 

His humane forgiving disposition was put to a pretty strong test 
on his return to Ix)ndon, by a liberty which Mr. 'I'homas Davies 
had taken with him in his absence, which was, to publish two 
volumes entitled, “Miscellaneous and fugitive Pieces," which he 
advertised in the news-papers, “By the Authour of the Riimbler." 
In this collection, several of Dr. John‘‘on’s acknowledged writings, 
several of his anonymous performances, and sr)me which he had 
written for others, were inserted: but there were also some in which 
he had no concern whatever. He was at first very angry, as he hac 
good reason to be. But, upon consideration of his poor friend’s 
narrow circumstances, and that he had only a little profit in view 
and meant no harm, he soon relented, and continued his kindnes.s 
to him as formerly. 

In the course of his self-examination with retrospect to this year, 
he seems to have been much dejected; for he says, Janu.ary i, 1774, 
“This year has passed with so little improvement, that I doubt 
whether I have not rather impaired than increased my learning;’’ * 
and yet we have seen how he read, and we know how he talked dur¬ 
ing that period. 

He was now seriously engaged in writing an account of our travel* 
in the Hebrides, in consequence of which I had the pleasure of a 
more frequent correspondence with him. 


^ Prayers and Meditations, p. lag. 
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“To James Boswell, Esq. 

“dear sir, 

“My operations have been hindered by a cough; at least I 
flatter myself, that if my cough had not come, I should have been 

further advanced. But I have had no intelligence from Dr. W-, 

[Webster,] nor from the Excise-office, nor from you. No account 
of the little borough.‘ Nothing of the Erse language. I have yet 
heard nothing of my box. 

“You must make haste and gather me all you can, and do it 
quickly, or I will and shall do without it. 

“Make my compliments to Mrs. Boswell, and tell her that I do 
not love her the less for wishing me away. I gave her trouble enough, 
and shall be glad in recompencc, to give her any pleasure. 

“I would send some porter into the Hebrides, if I knew which way 
it could be got to my kind friends there. Enquire, and let me know. 

“Make my compliments to all the Doctors of Edinburgh, and to 
all my friends, from one end of Scotland to the other. 

“Write to me, and send me what intelligence you can: and if any 
thing is too bulky for the post, let me have it by the carrier. I do 
not like trusting winds and waves. I am, dear Sir, 

“Your most, &c. 

“Sam. Johnson.” 

“Jan. J9, 1774.” 


To THE Same. 

“dear sir, 

“In a day or two after I had written the last discontented let¬ 
ter, I received my box, which was very welcome. But still I must 
entreat you to hasten Dr. Webster, and continue to pick up what 
you can that may be useful. 

“Mr. Oglethorpe was with me this morning, you know his er¬ 
rand. He was not unwelcome. 

“Tell Mrs. Boswell that my good intentions towards her still 
continue. I should be glad to do anything that would either benefit 
or please her. 

“Chambers is not yet gone, but so hurried, or so negligent, or so 
proud, that I rarely see him. I have indeed, for some weeks past, 
been very ill of a cold and cough, and have been at Mrs. Thrale’s, 
that I might be taken care of. I am much better; novcc redeunt in 
Prcclia vires; but I am yet tender, and easily disordered. How happy 
it was that neither of us were ill in the Hebrides. 

“The question of Literary Property is this day before the Lords. 
Murphy drew up the Appellants’ case, that is, the plea against the 


1 The ancient Burgh of Prestick, in Ayrshire. 
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perpetual right. I have not seen it, nor heard the decision, i would 
not have the right perpetual. 

“I will write to you cs any thing occurs, and do you send me 
something about my Scottish friends. I have very great kindness 
for them. Let me know likewise how fees come in, and when we are 
to see you. I am. Sir, 

“Yours affectionately, 

“Sa.m. Johnson." 

"London, Feb. 7,1774.” 

He at this time wrote the following letters to Mr. Steevens, his 
able associate in editing Shakspeare: 

“To George Steevens, Esq. in Hampstead. 

“sir, 

“If T am asked when T have seen Mr. Steevens, you know what 
answer I must give; if I am asked when I shall see him, I wish you 
would tell me what to say. 

“If you have ‘Lesley’s History of Scotland,’ or any other book 
about Scotland, except Boetius and Buchanan, it will be a kindness 
if you send them to. Sir, 

“Your humble servant, 

“Sam. Johnson.” 

"Feb. 7,1774.” 


To THE Same. 

“sir, 

“We are thinking to augment our club, and I am desirous of 
nominating you, if you care to stand the ballot, and can attend on 
Friday nights at least twice in five weck.s: less than this is too little, 
and rather more will be expected. Be pleased to let me know before 
Friday. I am, Sir, 

“Your most, &c, 

“Sam. Johnson.” 

“Feb. ai, 1774.** 


To the Same. 

"sir, 

“Last night you became a member of the club; if you call on 
me on Friday, I will introduce you. A gentleman, proposed after 
you. was rejected. 
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“I thank you for Neander,^ but wish he were not so fine. I will 
take care of him. I am, Sir, 

“Your humble servant, 

“Sam. Johnson.” 

“March s, 1774.” 


“To James Boswell, Esq. 

“dear sir, 

“Dr. Webster’s informations were much less exact and much 
less determinate than I expected: they are, indeed, much less posi¬ 
tive than, if he can trust his own book - which he laid before me, he 
is able to give. But I believe it will always be found, that he who 
calls much for information will advance his work but slowly. 

“I am, however, obliged to you, dear Sir, for your endeavours 
to help me, and hope, that between us something will some time be 
done, if not on this, on some occasion. 

“Chambers is either married, or almost married, to Miss Wilton, 
a girl of sixteen, exquisitely beautiful, whom he has with his lawyer’s 
tongue, persuaded to take her chance with him in the East. 

“We have added to the club, Charles Fox, Sir Charles Bunbury, 
Dr. Fordyce, and Mr. Steevens. 

“Return my thanks to Dr. Webster. Tell Dr. Robertson I have 
not much to reply to his censure of my negligence: and tell Dr. 
Blair, that since he has written hither what I said to him, we must 
now consider ourselves as even, forgive one another, and begin 
again. I care not how soon, for he is a very pleasing man. Pay my 
compliments to all my friends, and remind Lord Elibank of his 
promise to give me all his works. 

“I hope Mrs. Boswell and little Miss are well.—When shall I see 
them again? She is a sweet lady, only she was so glad to see me go, 
that I have almost a mind to come again, that she may again have 
the same pleasure. 

“Enquire if it be practicable to send a small present of a cask 

I [See the Catalogue of Mr. Steevens’s Library, No. aes"Neandn (Mich.) 
Opus aureum, Gr. ct Lat. 2 tuin. 4to. corio lurcico, faliis deauratis. Lipsix, 
i577.'’_This was doubtless the book which appears to have been lent by 
Mr. Steevens to Dr. Johnson.—M.l _ 

* A manuscript account drawn by Dr. Webster of all the parishes in Scot¬ 
land, ascertaining their length, breadth, number of inhabitants, and dis¬ 
tinguishing Protestants and Roman Catholicks. This book had been trans¬ 
mitted to government, and Dr. Johnson saw a copy of it in Dr. Webster’s 
possession. 
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of pxjrter to Dunvegan, Rasay, and Col. I would not wish to be 
thought forgetful of civilities. I am. Sir, 

“Vour humble Servant, 

“Sam. Johnson.” 

“March s, 1774.” 


On the 5th of March I wrote to him, requesting his counsel 
W'hether I should this spring come to London. 1 st.ited to him on the 
one hand some pecuniary embarrassments, which, together with 
my wife’s situation at that time, made me hesitate: and, on the 
other, the pleasure and improvement which my annual visit to the 
metropolis always afforded me; and particularly mentioned a pe¬ 
culiar satisfaction which I e.xperienced in celebrating the festival 
of Easter in St. Paul’s cathedral: that to my fancy it appeared like 
going up to Jerusalem at the feast of the Passover; and that the 
strong devotion which I felt on that occasion diffused its influence 
on my mind through the rest of the year. 


“To James Boswell, Esq. 

[Not dated, but written about the J^th oj March.] 

“dear sir, 

“I AM ashamed to think that since I received your letter I have 
passed so many days without answering it. 

“I think there is no great difficulty in resolving your doubts. 
The reasons for which you are inclined to visit London, are, 1 
think, not of sufficient strength to answer the objections. That 
you should delight to come once a year to the fountain of intel¬ 
ligence and pleasure, is very natural; but Ijoth information and 
pleasure must be regulated by propriety. Pleasure, which cannot 
be obtained but by unseasonable or unsuitable expcnce, must 
always end in pain; and pleasure, which must be enjoyed at the 
e.xpence of another’s pain, can never be such as a worthy mind can 
fully delight in. 

“What improvement you might gain by coming to London, you 
may easily supply or easily compensate, by enjoining yourself 
some particular study at home, or opening some new avenue to 
information. Edinburgh is not yet exhausted; and I am sure you 
will find no pleasure here which can deserve either that you should 
anticipate any part of your future fortune, or that you should 
condemn yourself and your lady to penurious frugality for the rest 
of the year. 

“I need not tell you what regard you owe to Mrs. Boswell’s 
entreaties; or how much you ought to study the happiness of her 
who studies yours with so much diligence, and of whose kindness 
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you enjoy such good effects. Life cannot subsist in society but by 
reciprocal concessions. She permitted you to ramble last year, you 
must permit her now to keep you at home. 

“Your last reason is so serious, that I am unwilling to oppose it. 
Yet you must remember, that your image of worshipping once a 
year in a certain place, in imitation of the Jews, is but a com¬ 
parison; and simile non est idem; if the annual resort to Jeru¬ 
salem was a duty to the Jews, it was a duty because it was com¬ 
manded ; and you have no such command, therefore no such duty. 
It may be dangerous to receive too readily, and indulge too 
fondly, opinions, from which, perhaps, no pious mind is wholly 
disengaged, of local sanctity,and local devotion. You know what 
strange effects they have produced over a great part of the 
Christian world. I am now writing, and you, when you read this, 
are reading under the eye of Omnipresence. 

“To what degree fancy is to be admitted into religious offices, 
it would require much deliberation to determine. I am far from 
intending totally to exclude it. Fancy is a faculty bestowed by our 
Creator, and it is reasonable that all his gifts should be used to 
his glory, that all our faculties should co-operate in his worship; 
but they are to co-operate according to the will of him that gave 
them, according to the order which his wisdom has established. 
As ceremonies prudential or convenient are less obligatory than 
positive ordinances, as bodily worship is only the token to others 
or ourselves of mental adoration, so Fancy is always to act in 
subordination to Reason. We may take Fancy for a companion, 
but must follow Reason as our guide. We may allow Fancy to 
suggest certain ideas in certain places; but Reason must always 
be heard, when she tells us, that those ideas and those places have 
no natural or necessary relation. When we enter a church we 
habitually recall to mind the duty of adoration, but we must not 
omit adoration for want of a temple; because we know, and ought 
to remember, that the Universal Lord is everywhere present; and 
that, therefore, to come to Jona, or to Jerusalem, though it may be 
useful, cannot be necessary. 

“Thus I have answered your letter, and have not answered it 
negligently. I love you too well to be careless when you are serious. 

“I think I shall be very diligent next week about our travels, 
which I have too long neglected. I am, dear Sir, 

“Your most, &c. 

“Sam. Johnson.” 

“Compliments to Madam and Miss.” 
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“dear sir. 

The lady who delivers this has a lawsuit, in which she desires 
to make use of your skill and eloquence, and she seems to think that 
she shall have something more of l)oth for a recommendation from 
me; which, though I know how little you want any external incite¬ 
ment to your duty, I could not refuse her, because I know that at 
least it will not hurt her, to tell you that I wish her well. 1 am. Sir, 

“Your most humble servant, 

“Sam Johnson,” 

"May 10,1774.” 


“Mr. Boswell to Dr. Johnson. 

“Edinburgh, May 12, 1774 

“Lord Hailes has begged of me to offer you his best respects, 
and to transmit to you si)ecimens of ‘Annals of .Scotlajul, from the 
.Accession of Malcolm Kenmore to the Death of James V.’ in 
drawing up which, his Lordship has been engaged for some time. 
His Lordship writes to me thus: ‘If I could procure Dr. Johnson’s 
criticisms, they would be of great use to me in the pro.secution of 
my work, as they would be judicious and true. I have no right to 
ask that favour of him. If you could, it would highly oblige me.’ 

“Dr. Blair requests you may be assured that he did not write 
to London what you said to him, and that neither by word n(»r 
letter has he made the least complaint of you; but on the contrary 
has a high respect for you, and loves you much more since he saw 
you in Scotland. It would Ixjth divert and please you to see his 
eagerness about this matter,” 

“To James Boswell, Esq. 

“Streatham, June 12, 1774. 

“dear sir, 

“Yesterday I put the first sheets of the ‘Journey to the 
Hebrides’ to the press. I have endeavoured to do you some justice 
in the first paragraph. It will be one volume in octavo, not thick. 

“It will be proper to make .some presents in Scotlaml. You shall 
tell me to whom I shall give; and I have stipulated twenty-five for 
you to give in your own name. Some will take the present l>etter 
from me, others better from you. In this, you who are to live in 
the place ought to direct. Consider it. Whatever you can get for my 
purpose send me; and make my compliments to your lady and both 
the young ones. 

“I am. Sir, your, &c., 

“Sam. Johnson.' 
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“Mr. Boswell to Dr. Johnson. 

“Edinburgh, June 24, 1774. 
“You do not acknowledge the receipt of the various packets 
which I have sent to you. Neither can I prevail with you to answer 
my letters, though you honour me with returns. You have said 
nothing to me about poor Goldsmith,^ nothing about Langton. 

“I have received for you, from the Society for propagating 
Christian Knowledge in Scotland, the following Erse books:— 
‘The New Testament;’—‘Baxter’s Call;’—‘The Confession of 
Faith of the Assembly of Divines at Westminster;’—‘The 
Mother’s Catechism;’—‘A Gaelick and English Vocabulary.’”^ 

“To James Boswell, Esq. 

“dear sir, 

“I wish you could have looked over my book before the 
printer, but it could not easily be. I suspect some mistakes; but as 
I deal, perhaps, more in notions than in facts, the matter is not 
great, and the second edition will be mended, if any such there be. 
The press will go on slowly for a time, because I am going into 
Wales to-morrow. 

“I should be very sorry if I appeared to treat such a character 
as Lord Hailes otherwise than with high respect. I return the 
sheets,® to which I have done what mischief I could; and finding 
it so little, thought not much of sending them. The narrative is 
clear, lively, and short. 

“I have done worse to Lord Hailes than by neglecting his sheets: 
I have run him in debt. Dr. Horne, the President of Magdalene 
College in Oxford, wrote to me about three months ago, that he 
purposed to reprint Walton’s Lives, and desired me to contribute 
to the work: my answer was, th:it Lord Hailes intended the same 
publication; and Dr. Horne has resigned it to him. His Lordship 
must now think seriously about it. 

“Of poor dear Dr. Goldsmith there is little to be told, more than 
the papers have made puhlick. He died of a fever, made, I am 
afraid, more violent by uneasiness of mind. His debts began to be 
heavy, and all his resources were exhausted. Sir Joshua is of opinion 
that he owed not less than two thousand pounds. Was ever poet 
BO trusted before? 

1 Dr. Goldsmith died April 4, this year. 

* These books Dr. Johnson presented to the Bodleian Library'. 

•On the cover enclo.sing them Dr. Johnson wTotc: ‘Tf my delay h.is given 
any reason for supposing that I have not a very deep sense of the honour 
done me hy asking my judgement, 1 am very sorry.” 
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“^ou may, if you please, put the inscripliun thus: ‘.Uerw 
Scotorum Regina nata 15—, a suis in exilium acta 15— ab hospiid 
nca data 15—.’ You must find the years. 

‘‘Of your second daughter you certainly gave the .account yout- 
sclf^ though you hiive forgotten it, \\ liile lioswcll is well, 
never doubt of a boy. .Mrs. 'I'hrale broimht. I think, five girls 
running, but while I was with you she had a boy. 

“I am obliged to you for all your pamphlets' and of the last I 
hope to make some use. I made .some of the former. 

“I am, dear Sir, 

“\our most affectionate servant. 


“July 4. 1774- 




“S.wt. J0HN.S0N.' 


“My compliments to all the three ladies.” 


“To Bennet Langton, Ksq. at I.angton, near Spii.snv, I/IN' 

(■OI.NsIllRE. 

“dear sir, 

“You have reason to reproach me that I have left your htst 
letter so long unanswered, but I had nothing particular to say. 
Chambers, you find, is gone far, and poor (iohlsinith is gone muih 
further. He died of a fever, exasj>erated, as I believe, by the fear 
of distress. He had rai.sed money and srpiandered it, by ever> 
artifice of acquisition and folly of expence. But let not his frailtiey 
be remembered; he was a very great man. 

“I have just begun to print my Journey to the Hebrides, and 
am leaving the press to take another journey into Wales, whither 
Mr. Thrale is going, to take possession of, at least, five hundred a 
year, fallen to his lady. All at .Streatham, that are alive, are wi ll. 

“I have never recovered from the last dreadful illness, but flatter 
my.self that I grow gradually better; much, however, yet remains 
to mend. Kvoie iAujnor. 

‘Tf you have the Latin version of Busy, curious, thirsty fly, be so 
kind as to transcribe and send it; but you need ntit be in haste, for 
I shall be I know not where, for at least five weeks. 1 wrote the 
following tetrastick on poor Goldsmith: 


“Tor raipov itaopdat rbv 'OXi^dpoto, rov/ijr 
"'Aippoot /I’l SfiK nodfCiai irarci- 

Olffi ptpi}\e (piais, ptTputv Ip'/a TraXatarr 

KXatere TroiTjn’ir, ioropiKov, ipvaiKiiv. 

“Please to make my most respectful compliments to all the 
ladies, and rememl^er me to young George and his sisters. I reckon 
George begins to show a pair of heels. 
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“Do not be sullen now, but let me find a letter when I come 
back. I am, dear Sir, 

“Your affectionate, humble servant, 

“Sam. Johnson.” 

“July S, 1 774-” 

“To Mr. Robert Levet. 

“Llewenny, in Denbighshire, 
August 16, 1774. 

“dear sir, 

“Mr. Tiirale’s affairs have kept him here a great while, nor 
do I know exactly when we shall come hence. I have sent you a bill 
upon Mr. Strahan. 

“I have made nothing of the Ipecacuanha, but have taken abun¬ 
dance of pills, and hope that they have done me good. 

“Wales, so far as I have yet seen of it, is a very beautiful and 
rich country, all enclosed, and planted. Denbigh is not a mean 
town. Make my compliments to all my friends, and tell Frank I 
hope he remembers my advice. When his money is out, let him 
have more. I am. Sir, “Your humble servant, 

“Sam. Johnson.” 

“Mr. Boswell to Dr. Johnson. 

“Edinburgh, Aug. 30, 1774. 

“You have given me an inscription for a portrait of Mary Queen 
of Scots, in which you, in a short and striking manner, point out 
her hard fate. But you will be pleased to keep in mind, that my 
picture is a representation of a particular scene in her history; her 
being forced to resign her crown, while she was imprisoned in the 
castle of Lochlevin. I must, therefore, beg that you will be kind 
enough to give me an inscription suited to that particular scene; 
or determine which of the two formerly transmitted to you is the 
best; and at any rate, favour me with an English translation. It 
will be doubly kind if you comply with my request speedily. 

“Your critical notes on the specimen of Lord Hailes’s ‘Annals of 
Scotland,’ are excellent. I agreed with you on every one of them. 
He himself objected only to the alteration of free to brave, in the 
passage where he says that Edward ‘departed with the glory due 
to the conqueror of a free people.’ He says, to call the Scots brave 
would only add to the glory of their conquerour. You will make 
allowance for the national zeal of our annalist. I now send a few 
more leaves of the Annals, which I hope you will peruse, and 
return with observations, as you did upon the former occasion. 
Lord Hailes writes to me thus: ‘Mr. Bosw“U will be pleased to 
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express the grateful sense which Sir David Dalrymplc nas of Dr. 
Johnson’s attention to his little specimen. I'he further specimen 
will show, that 

‘Even in an Edward he can see desert.* 

“It gives me much pleasure to hear that a republication of Isaac 
Walton’s Lives is intended. You have been in a mistake in think¬ 
ing that Lord Hailes had it in view. I rememlxred one morning, 
while he sat with you in my house, he said, that there should be a 
new edition of Walton’s Lives; and you said that ‘they should 
be benoted a little.’ This was all that passed on that subject. You 
must, therefore, inform Dr. Horne, that he may resume his plan. 
I enclose a note concerning it; and if Dr. Horne will write to me, 
all the attention that I can give shall be cheerfully bestowed, upon 
what I think a pious work, the preservation and elucidation of 
Walton, by whose writings I have been most pleasingly edified. 

* t * * * 

“Mr. Boswell to Dr. Johnson. 

“Edinburgh, Sept. r6, 1774. 

“Wales has probably detained you longer than I suiiposecl. 
You will have become quite a mountaineer, by visiting Scotland 
one year and Wales another, ^■ou must next go to Switzerland. 
Cambria will complain, if you do not honour her also with some 
remarks. And I find conccsscrc columna', the booksellers expect 
another book. I am impatient to see your ‘'lour to Scotland and 
the Hebrides.’ Might you not send me a copy by the post as sooi^ 
as it is printed off.” 

“To James Boswell, Esq. 

“dear sir, 

“Yesterday I returned from my Welsh journey. I was sorry 
to leave my book suspended sri long; but having an opportunity of 
seeing, with so much convenience, a new part of the island, I could 
not reject it. 1 have been in five of the six counties of North 
Wales; and have seen St. .Asaph and Bangor, the two scats of their 
Bishops; have Ijeen upon Penmanmaur and .Snowden, and pa.ssed 
over into Anglesea. But Wales is so little different from England, 
that it offers nothing to the speculation of the traveller. 

“When I came home, I found several of your papers, with some 
pages of Lord Hailes’s Annals, which I will consider. I am in haste 
Co give you some account of myself, lest you should suspect me of 
negligence in the pressing business which I find recommended to 
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my care, and which I knew nothing of till now, when all care is 
vain.^ 

“In the distribution of my books I purpose to follow your advice, 
adding such as shall occur to me. I am not pleased with your notes 
of remembrance added to your names, for I hope I shall not easily 
forget them. 

“I have received four Erse books, without any direction, and 
suspect that they are intended for the Oxford library. If that is the 
intention, I think it will be proper to add the metrical psalms, and 
whatever else is printed in Erse, that the present may 1 ^ complete. 
The donor’s name should be told. 

“I wish you could have read the book before it was printed, but 
our distance does not easily permit it. 

“I am sorry Lord Hailes does not intend to publish Walton; I 
am afraid it will not be done so well, if it be done at all. 

“I purpose now to drive the book forward. Make my compli¬ 
ments to Mrs. Boswell, and let me hear often from you. I am, 
dear Sir. 

“Your affectionate humble servant, 

“Sam. Johnson.” 

"London, Octob. i, 1774.” 

This tour to Wales, which was made in company with Mr. and 
Mrs. Thrale, though it no doubt contributed to his health and 
amusement, did not give an occasion to such a discursive exercise 
of his mind as our tour to the Hebrides. I do not find that he kept 
any journal or notes of what he saw there. All that I heard him 
say of it was, that “instead of bleak and barren mountains, there 
were green and fertile ones; and that one of the castles in Wales 
would contain all the castles that he had seen in Scotland.” 

Parliament having been dissolved, and his friend, Mr. Thrale, 
who was a steady supporter of government, having again to en¬ 
counter the storm of a contested election, he wrote a short political 
pamphlet, entitled “The Patriot,” * addressed to the electors of 
Great Britain; a title which, to factious men who consider a patriot 
only as an opposer of the measures of government, will appear 
strangely misapplied. It was, however, written with energetick 
vivacity; and, except those passages in which it endeavours to 
vindicate the glaring outrage of the House of Commons in the 
case of the Middlesex election, and to justify the attempt to reduce 
our fellow-subjects in America to unconditional submission, it 
contained an admirable display of the properties of a real patriot, 
in the original and genuine sense;—a sincere, steady, rational, and 

11 had written to him, to request his interposition in behalf of a convict, 
who I thought was very unjustly condemned. 
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unbiassed friend to the interests and prosperity of his Kinj; and 
country. It must be acknowledged, however, that both in this and 
his two former pamphlets, there was, amidst many powerful argu¬ 
ments, not only a considerable portion of sophistry, but a c«>n- 
temptuous ridicule of his opponents, which was very provoking. 

“To Mr. Perkins.’ 

“sir, 

“You may do me a very great favour. Mrs. Williams, a gentle¬ 
woman whom you may have seen at Mr. Thrale’s, is a petitioner 
for Mr. Hetherington’s charity: petitions are this day issued at 
Christ's Hospital. 

“I am a bad manager of business in a crowd; and if 1 should 
send a mean man, he may be put away without his errand. 1 must 
therefore entreat that you will go. and ask for a petition for Anna 
Williams, whose paper of enquiries w'as delivered with answers at 
the counting-house of the hospital on Thursday the 20th. My 
servant will attend you thither, and bring the petition home when 
you have it. 

“The petition, which they are to give us, is a form which they 
deliver to every petitioner, and which tlic petitioner is afterward' 
to fill up, and return to them again. I his we must have, or we. 
cannot proceed according to their directions. You need, I believe, 
only ask for a petition; if they enquire for whom you ask, you can 
tell them. 

“I beg pardon for giving you this trouble; but it is a matter of 
great importance. I am, Sir, 

“"Your most humble servant, 

“Sam. Johnson.” 

“October as, 1774.” 


“To James Boswell, Esq. 

“dear sir, 

“There has appeared lately in the papers an account of a 
boat overset between Mull and Ulva, in which many passengers 
were lost, and among them Maclean of Col. We, you know, were 

^ Mr. Perkins was for a number of years the worthy superintendent of Mr. 
Thralc’s great brewery, and after his death became one of the Proprietors of 
it; and now resides in Mr. Thrale’s house in Southwark, which was the scene 
of so many literary meetings, and in which he continues the liberal hospitality 
for which it was eminent. Dr. Johnson esteemed him much. He bung up in the 
counting-house a fine proof of the admirable mezzotinto of Dr. Johnson, by 
Doughty; and when Mrs. Thrale asked him somewhat flippantly, “Why do 
you put him up in the counting-house?” He answered, “Because, Madam, I 
wish to have one wise man there.” “Sir, (said Johnson,) I thank you. It Ls 
a very handsome compliment, and I believe you speak sincerely.” 
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once drowned; ^ I hope, therefore, that the story is either wan¬ 
tonly or erroneously told. Pray satisfy me by the next post. 

“I have printed two hundred and forty pages. I am able to do 
nothing much worth doing to dear Lord Hailes’s book. I will, 
however, send back the sheets; and hope, by degrees, to answer all 
your reasonable expectations. 

“Mr. Thrale has happily surmounted a very violent and 
acrimonious opposition; but all joys have their abatement: Mrs. 
Thrale has fallen from her horse and hurt herself very much. The 
rest of our friends, I believe, are well. My compliments to Mrs. 
Boswell. I am, Sir, 

“Your most affectionate servant, 

•'London, Octob. 27, 1774.” “Sam. JohnsoN.” 

This letter, which shews his tender concern for an amiable 
young gentleman to whom he had been very much obliged in the 
Hebrides, I have inserted according to its date, though before 
receiving it I had informed him of the melancholy event that the 
young Laird of Col was unfortunately drowned. 

“To James Boswell, Esq. 

“dear sir, 

“Last night I corrected the last page of our ‘Journey to the 
Hebrides.’ The printer has detained it all this time, for I had, 
before I went into Wales, written all except two sheets. ‘The 
Patriot’ was called for by my political friends on Friday, was 
written on Saturday, and I have heard little of it. So vague are 
conjectures at a distance.* As soon as I can, I will take care that 
copies be sent to you, for I would wish that they might be given 
before they are bought; but I am afraid that Mr. Strahan will send 
to you and to the booksellers at the same time. Trade is as diligent 
as courtesy. I have mentioned all that you recommended. Pray 
make my compliments to Mrs. Boswell and the younglings. The 
club has, I think, not yet met. 

“Tell me, and tell me honestly, what you think, and what others 
say of our travels. Shall we touch the continent? ® 

“I am, dear Sir, 

“Your most humble servant, 

“Nov. 26,1774.” “Sam. Johnson.” 

1 In the news-papers. 

> Alluding to a passage in a letter of mine, where speaking of his “Journey 
to the Hebrides,” 1 say, “But has not ‘The Patriot’ been an interruption, by 
the time taken to write it, and the time luxuriously spent in listening to its 
applauses?” 

* We bad projected a voyage together up the Baltick, and talked of visiting 
some of the more northern regions. 
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In his manuscript diary of this year, there is the following entry: 

“Nov. 27. Advent Sunday. I considered that this day, being the 
beginning of the ecclesiastical year, was a proper time for a new 
course of life. I began to read the Greek Testament regularly at 
160 verses every Sunday. This day I began the Acts. 

“In this week I read Virgil's Pastorals. 1 learned to rei>eat the 
Pollio and Callus. I read carelessly the first Cuorgick.” 

Such evidences of his unceasing ardour, lH)th for “divine and 
human lore,” when advanced into his sixty-fifth year, and not¬ 
withstanding his many disturbances from diseahc, must make ue 
at once honour his spirit, and lament that it should be so grievously 
clogged by its material tegument. It is remarkable, that he was 
very fond of the precision which calculation produces. Thus we 
find in one of his manuscript diaries, "12 pages in 4to Gr. Test, and 
30 pages in Beza’s folio, comprize the whole in 40 days.” 

“Dr. Johnson to John Hooi.e, Esq. 

“dear sir, 

“I HAVE returned your play,’ which you will find underscored 
with red, where there was a word which 1 <lid not like. 'I'he red will 
be washed off with a little water. 

“The plot is so well framed, the intricacy so artful, and the 
disentanglement so easy, th.e suspense so affecting, and the pas¬ 
sionate parts so properly interposed, liiat I have no doubt of its 
success. 

“I am. Sir, 

“Your most humble servant, 

“Sam. Johnson.” 

“December 19, 1774.” 

The first effort of his pen in 1775, was, “Proposals for publishing 
the Works of Mrs. Charlotte Lennox,” f in three volumes quarto. 
In his diary, January 2, I find this entry: “Wrote Charlotte’s 
Proposals.” But, indeed, the internal evidence would have been 
quite sufficient. Her claim to the favour of the publick was thus 
enforced: 

“Most of the pieces, as they appeared singly, have been read 
with approbation, perhaps alwve their merits, but of no great 
advantage to the writer. She lK)p>es, therefore, that she shall not 
be considered as too indulgent to vanity, or too studious of in¬ 
terest, if from that labour which has hitherto been chiefly gainful 
to others, she endeavours to obtain at last some profit to herself 
and her children. She cannot decently enforce her claim by the 
praise of her own performances; nor can she suppose, that, by the 


‘ “aeonice.” 
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most artful and laboured address, any additional notice could be 
procured to a publication, of which Her Majesty has conde¬ 
scended to be the patroness.” 

He this year also wrote the Preface to Baretti’s “Easy Lessons 
in Italian and English.” f 

“To James Boswell, Esq. 

“dear sir, 

“You never did ask for a book by the post till now, and I did 
not think on it. You see now it is done. I sent one to the King, and 
I hear he likes it. 

“I shall send a parcel into Scotland for presents, and intend to 
give to many of my friends. In your catalogue you left out Lord 
Auchinlcck. 

“I^t me know, as fast as you read it, how you like it; and let 
me know if any mistake is committed, or anything important left 
out. I wish you could have seen the sheets. My compliments to Mrs- 
Boswell, and to Veronica, and to all my friends. I am Sir, 

“Your most humble servant, 

“Sam. Johnson.” 

“January 14, 1775.” 

“Mr. Boswell to Dr. Johnson. 

“Edinburgh, Jan. 19, 1775. 

“Be pleased to accept of my best thanks for your ‘Journey 
io the Hebrides,’ which came to me by last night’s post. I did 
.eally ask the favour twice; but you have been even with me by 
granting it so speedily. Bis dat qui cito dat. Though ill of a bad 
cold, you kept me up the greatest part of last night: for I did not 
stop till I had read every word of your book. I looked back to our 
first talking of a visit to the Hebrides, which was many years ago, 
when sitting by ourselves in the Mitre tavern in London. I think 
about wile fling time o' night: and then exulted in contemplating 
our scheme fulfilled, and a monnmentum perenne of it erected by 
your superiour abilities. 1 shall only say, that your book has 
afforded me a high gratification. I shall afterwards give you my 
thoughts on particular passages. In the mean time, I hasten to tell 
you of your having mistaken two names, which you will correct in 
London, as I shall do here, that the gentlemen who deserve the 
valuable compliments which you have paid them, may enjoy their 
honours. In page 106. for Gordon read Murchison; and in page 
357, for Maclean read Mackod. 

♦ ii« ♦ ♦ * ♦ 

“But I am now to apply to you for immediate aid in my profes¬ 
sion, which you have never refused to grant when I requested it. 
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I enclose you a petition for Dr. Mcmis, a physician at .Aberdeen, in 
which Sir John Dalrymple has exerted his talents, and which 1 an* 
to anjwer as Counsel for the managers of the Royal Intirinary in 
that city. Mr. Jopp, the Provost, who delivered to yiui your free¬ 
dom, is one of my clients, and, as a citizen of Ahenlecn. you will 
support him. 

“The fact is shortly this. In a translation of the charter of the 
Infirmary from Latin into English, made under the authority 
of the managers, the same phrase in the oiiginal is in one place 
rendered Physician, but when applied to Dr. Memis is rendered 
Doctor oj Medicine. Dr. Memis complained of this before the 
translation was printed, but was not indulged with having it 
altered; and he has brought an action for damages, on account 
of a supposed injury, as if the designation given to him was an 
inferiour one, tending to make it be supf)oser! he is not a Phy¬ 
sician, and consequently to hurt his practice. My father has dis¬ 
missed the action as groundless, and how he has appealed to the 
whole Court.” ^ 


“To James Boswell, Esq. 

“dear sir, 

“I LONG to hear how you like the book ; it is, I think, much 
liked here. But Maepherson is very furious; can you give me 
any more intelligence about him, or his Eingal? Do what you can, 
and do it quickly. Is Lord Hailes on our side? 

“Pray let me know what I owed you when I left you, that I may 
send it to you. 

“I am going to write about the Americans. If you have picked 
"p any hints among your lawyers, who are great masters of the 
law of nations, or if your own mind suggest any thing, let me 
know. But mum, it is a secret. 

“I will send your parcel of books as soon as T can; but I cannot 
do as I wish. However, you find every thing mentioned in the books 
which you recommended. 

“Langton is here; we are all that ever we were. He is a worthy 
fellow, without malice, though not without resentment. 

“Poor Beauclerk is so ill, that his life is thought to be in danger. 
Lady Di nurses him with very great assiduity. 

^ In the Court of Session of Scotland an action is fir«* tried by one of the 
Judges, who is called the Lord Ordinary: and if either party Is di‘.sati«‘fied 
he may appeal to the whole Court, consisting of fifteen, the Lord Preddenl 
and fourteen other Judges, who have both in and out of Court the title o< 
Lords from the name of their estates; as, Lord Auchinlcck, Lord M'<n 
boddo, &c. 
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“Reynolds has taken too much to strong liquor,' and seems to 
delight in his new character. 

“This is all the news that I have; but as you love verses, I will 
send you a few which I made upon Inchkenneth; ^ but remember 
the condition, you shall not shew them, except to Lord Hailes, 
whom I love better than any man whom I know so little. If he asks 
you to transcribe them for him, you may do it, but I think he must 
promise not to let them be copied again, nor to shew them as mine. 

“I have at last sent back Lord Hailes’s sheets. I never think 
about returning them, because I alter nothing. You will see that I 
might as well have kept them. However, I am ashamed of my delay; 
and if I have Ihe honour of receiving any more, promise punctually 
to return them by the next post. Make my compliments to dear 
Mrs. Boswell, and to Miss Veronica. I am, dear Sir, 

“Yours most faithfully, 

“Sam. Johnson.” ® 

“Jan. 1, 177 S” 


“Mr. Boswell to Dr. Johnson. 

“Edinburgh, Jan. 27, 1775. 

“You rate our lawyers here too high, when you call them great 
masters of the law of nations. 

a 4c « 4c 

“As for myself, I am ashamed to say I have read little and 

1 It should be recollected, that this fanciful description of his friend was 
given by Johnson after he himself had become a water-drinker. 

* See them in “Journal of a Tour to the Hebrides,” 3rd edit. p. 337 (Oct. 17). 
® He now sent me a Latin inscription for my historical picture of Mary 
Queen of Scots, and afterwards favoured me with an English translation. 
Mr. Alderman Boydell, that eminent Patron of the Arts, has subjoined them 
to the engraving from my picture. 

"Maria Scotorum Regina, 

Hominum seditiosorum 
Contumeliis lassata, 

Minis territa clamoribus victo 
Libello, per quern 
Regno ceait, 

Lacrimans trepidansque 
Nomen apporut." 

“Mary, Queen of Scots, 

Harassed, terrified, and overpowered 
By the insults, menaces, 

And clamours 
Of her rebellious subjects, 

Sets her band, 

With tears and confusion. 

To a resignation of the kingdom.’* 
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thought little on the subject of America. I will be much obliged 
to you, if you will direct me where I shall find the best information 
of what is to be said on both sides. It is a subject vast in its present 
extent and future consequences. The imperfect hints which now 
float in my mind, tend rather to the formation of an opinion that 
our government has been precipitant and severe in the resolutions 
taken against the Bostonians. Well do you know that I have no 
kindness for that race. But nations, or bodies of men, should, as 
well as individuals, have a fair trial, and not be coiulemned on 
character alone. Have we not express contracts with our colonies, 
which afford a more certain foundation of judgement, than general 
political speculations on the mutual rights of States and their 
provinces or colonies? Pray let me know immediately what to read, 
and I shall diligently endeavour to gather for you any thing that I 
can find. Is Burke’s speech on American tax;ition published by 
himself? Is it authentick? I remember to have heard you say, that 
you had never considered East-Indian affairs: though, surely, they 
are of much importance to Great-Britain. Under the recollection 
of this, I shelter myself from the reproach of ignorance about the 
Americans. If you write upon the subject, I shall certainly under¬ 
stand it. But, since you seem to expect tliat I should know some¬ 
thing of it, without your instruction, and that my own*mind should 
suggest something, I trust you will put me in the way. 

«<<*«** 

“What does Becket mean by the Originals of Fingal and other 
poems of Ossian, which he advertises to have lain in his shop? 

****** 

“To James Boswell, Esq. 

“dear sir, 

“You sent me a case to consider, in which I have no facts 
but what are against us, nor any principles on which to reason. 
It is vain to try to write thus without materials. 'I’he fact seems 
to be against you; at least I cannot know nor say any thing to the 
contrary. I am glad that you like the book so well. I hear no more 
of Maepherson. I shall long to know what Lord Hailes says of it. 
Lend U him privately. I shall send the parcel as soon as I can. 
Make my compliments to Mrs. Boswell. I am. Sir, &c. 

"Jan. 28,1775.” “Sam. Johnson.” 

“Mr. Boswell to Dr. Johnson. 

“Edinburgh, Feb. 2, 1775. 

“As to Maepherson, I am anxious to have from yourself a ful! 
and pointed account of what has passed between you and him. 
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It is confidently told here, that before your book came out he sent 
to you, to let you know that he understood you meant to deny the 
authenticity of Ossian’s poems; that the originals were in his pos¬ 
session ; that you might have inspection of them, and might take 
the evidence of people skilled in the Erse language; and that he 
hoped after this fair offer, you would not be so uncandid as to assert 
that he had refused reasonable proof. That you paid no regard to 
bis message, but published your strong attack upon him; and then 
he wrote a letter to you, in such terms as he thought suited to one 
who had not acted as a man of veracity. You may believe it gives 
me pain to hear your conduct represented as unfavourable, while I 
can only deny what is said, on the ground that your character 
refutes it, without having any information to oppose. Let me, I 
beg it of you, be furnished with a sufficient answer to any calumny 
upon this occasion. 

“Lord Hailes writes to me, (for we correspond more than we talk 
together,) *As to Fingal, I see a controversy arising, and purpose 
to keep out of its way. There is no doubt that I might mention some 
circumstances; but I do not chuse to commit them to paper.’^ 
What his opinion is, I do not know. He says, ‘I am singularly 
obliged to Dr. Johnson for his accurate and useful criticisms. Had 
he given some strictures on the general plan of the work, it would 
have added much to his favours.’ He is charmed with your verses 
on Inchkenneth, says they are very elegant, but bids me tell you 
he doubts whether 

‘Legitimas faciunt pectora pura preces,’ 

be according to the rubrick: but that is your concern; for, you 
know, he is a Presbyterian.” 

* t 4< * * 

“To Dr. Lawrence.* 

“Feb. 7, 1775. 

“sir, 

“One of the Scotch physicians is now prosecuting a corpora¬ 
tion that in some publick instrument have stiled him Doctor 0} 
Medicine instead of Physician. Boswell desires, being advocate for 
the corporation, to know whether Doctor of Medicine is not a legit¬ 
imate title, and whether it may be considered as a disadvantageous 

1 [His Lordship, notwithstanding his resolution, did commit his sentiments 
to paper, and in one of his notes afii.Tcd to his Collection of old Scottish Poetry, 
he says, that “to doubt the authenticity of those poems, is a refinement in 
Scepticism indeed.”—J. Boswell.] 

3 The learned and worthy Dr. Lawrence, whom Dr. Johnson respected and 
loved as his physician and friend. 
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distinction. I am to write to-night; be pieased to tell me. I am, 
sir, your most, &c., > Sam. Johnson.” 

“To James Boswell, Esq. 

“my dear BOSWELL, 

I am surprised that, knowing as you do the disposition of 
your countrymen to tell lies in favour of each other.' you can 
be at all affected by any reports that circulate amon'g them. 
Macpherson never in his life offered me a sight of any original 
or of any evidence of any kind; but thought only of intimidating 
me by noise and threats, till my last answer,—that 1 would not 
be deterred from detecting what I thought a cheat, by the menaces 
of a ruffian—put an end to our correspondence. 

“The state of the question in this. He, and Dr. Blair, whom I 
corisider as deceived, say, that he copied the poem from old manu¬ 
scripts. His copies, if he had them, and I believe him to have none, 
are nothing. Where are the manuscripts? They can be shewm if they 
exist, but they were never shown. Dc non existrntibus ct non ap- 
parentibus, says our law', eadem cst ratio. No man has a claim to 
credit upon his own word, when better evidence, if he had it, may 
be easily produced. But so far as we can find, the Er.se language 
was never written till very lately for the purposes of religion. A 
nation that cannot write, or a language that was never written, has 
no manuscripts. 

“But whatever he has he never offered to show. If old manu¬ 
scripts should now be mentioned, I should, unless there were more 
evidence than can be easily had, suppose them another proof of 
Scotch conspiracy in national falsehood. 

“Do not censure the expression; you know it to be true. 

“Dr. Memis’s question is so narrow as to allow no speculation; 
and I have no facts before me but those which his advocate has 
produced against you. 

“I consulted this morning the President of the London College 
of Physicians, who says, that w'ith us. Doctor of Physick (we do 
not say Doctor of Medicine) is the highest title that a practiser of 
physick can have; that Doctor implies not only Physician, but 
teacher of physick; that every Doctor is legally a Physician; but 
no man, not a Doctor, can practise physick but by licence parlicu 
larly granted. The Doctorate is a licence of itself. It seems to us a 
very slender cause of prosecution. 

1 My friend has, in this letter, relied upon my testimony, with a confidence 
of which the ground has escaped my recollection. 
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'‘I am now engaged, but in a little time I hope to do all you would 
have. My compliments to Madam and Veronica. 

“I am, Sir, 

“Your most humble servant, 

“Sam. Johnson.” 

'February 7, 1775” 

What words were used by Mr. Macpherson in his letter to the 
venerable Sage, I have never heard; but they are generally said to 
have been of a nature very different from the language of literary 
contest. Dr. Johnson’s answer appeared in the news-papers of the 
day, and has since been frequently republished; but not with per¬ 
fect accuracy. I give it as dictated to me by himself, written down 
in his presence, and authenticated by a note in his own hand¬ 
writing, "This, I think, is a true copy.’*^ 

“mR. JAMES MACPHERSON. 

“I RECEIVED your foolish and impudent letter. Any violence 
offered me I shall do my best to repel; and what I cannot do for 
myself, the law shall do for me. I hope I shall never be deterred 
from detecting what I think a cheat, by the menaces of a ruffian. 

“What would you have me retract? I thought your book an 
imposture; I think it an imposture still. For this opinion I have 
given my reasons to the publick, which I here dare you to refute. 
Your rage I defy. Your abilities, since your Homer, are not so 
formidable; and what I hear of your morals inclines me to pay 
regard not to what you shall say, but to what you shall prove. 
You may print this if you will. 

“Sam. Johnson.” 

Mr. Macpherson little knew the character of Dr. Johnson, if 
he supposed that he could be easily intimidated; for no man 
was ever more remarkable for personal courage. He had, indeed, 
an awful dread of death, or rather, “of something after death;” 
and what rational man, who seriously thinks of quitting all that 
he. has ever known, and going into a new and unknown state of 
being, can be without that dread? But his fear was from reflection; 
his courage natural. His fear, in that one instance, was the result 
jf philosophical and religious consideration. He feared death, but 
lie feared nothing else, not even what might occasion death. Many 
instances of his resolution may be mentioned. One day, at Mr. 
Beauclerk’s house in the country, when two large dogs were fight¬ 
ing, he went up to them, and beat them till they separated; and at 
another time, when told of the danger there was that a gun might 
burst if charged with many balls, he put in six or seven and fired 

1 1 have deposited U in the British Museum. 
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it off against a wall. Mr. Langton told me, that when they were 
swimming together near Oxford, he cautioned Dr. Johnson against 
a pool, which was reckoned particularly dangerous; upon which 
Johnson directly swam into it. He told me hiinseh that one night 
he was attacked in the street by four men, to whom he would not 
yield, but kept them all at bay, till the watch came up, and carried 
both him and them to the round-hou'^e. In the play-house at Lich¬ 
field, as Mr. Garrick informed me, Johnson having for a nmment 
quitted a chair which was placed for liim between the side scenes, 
gentleman took possession of it, and when Johnson on his return 
civilly demanded his seat, rudely refused t») give it up; uptm which 
Johnson laid hold of it, and tossed him and the chair into the jjit. 
Foote, who so successfully revived the old comedy, by exhibiting liv¬ 
ing characters, had resolved to imitate Johnson on the stage, expect¬ 
ing great profits from his ridicule of so celebrated a man. Johnson 
being informed of his intention, and being at dinner at Mr. 'I'homas 
Davies’s the bookseller, from whom I had the story, he asked Mr. 
Davies “what was the common price of an oak stick ;’’ and being 
answered six-pence, “Why then. Sir, (said he,) give me leave to 
send your servant to purchase me a shilling one. I 11 have a double 
quantity; for I am told Foote means to lake me off, as he calls is, 
and I am determined the fellow shall not do it with impunity.” 
Davies took care to acquaint Foote of this, which effeclu.ally 
checked the wantonness of the mimick. Mr. .Maepherson’s menaces 
made Johnson provide himself with the same implement of de¬ 
fence; and had he been attacked, I have no doubt that, old as he 
was, he would have made his corporal prowess be felt as much as 
his intellectual. 

His “Journey to the Western Islands of Scotland,” * is a most 
valuable performance. It abounds in extensive philosophical views 
of society, and in ingenious sentiment and lively description. A 
considerable part of it, indeed, consists of speculations, which 
many years before he saw the wild regions whidi we visited to¬ 
gether, probably had employed his attention, though the actual 
sight of those scenes undoubtedly quickened and augmented them. 
Mr. Orme, the very able historian, agreed with me in this ojiinion, 
which he thus strongly expressed:—“There arc in that Ixwik 
thoughts, which, by long revolution in the great mind of Johnson, 
have been formed and polished like pebbles rolled in the ocean!” 

That he was to some degree of excess a true-born Englishman, 
so as to have entertained an undue prejudice against both the 
country and the people of Scotland, must be allowed. But it 
Was a prejudice of the head and not of the heart. He had no ill wil' 
to the Scotch; for, if he had been conscious of that, he never would 
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have thrown himself into the bosom of their country, and trusteo 
to the protection of its remote inhabitants with a fearless confidence. 
His remark upon the nakedness of the country, from its being de¬ 
nuded of trees, was made after having travelled two hundred miles 
along the Eastern coast, where certainly trees are not to be found 
near the road; and he said it was “a map of the road” which he 
gave. His disbelief of the authenticity of the poems ascribed to 
Ossian, a Highland bard, was confirmed in the course of his journey, 
by a very strict examination of the evidence offered for it; and al¬ 
though their authenticity was made too much a national point by 
the Scotch, there were many respectable persons in that country, 
who did not concur in this: so that his judgement upon the question 
ought not to be decried, even by those who differ from him. As to 
myself, I can only say, upon a subject now become very uninterest¬ 
ing, that when the fragments of Highland poetry first came out, I 
was much pleased with their wild peculiarity, and was one of those 
who subscribed to enable their editor, Mr. Macpherson, then a 
young man, to make a search in the Highlands and Hebrides for a 
long poem in the Erse language, which was reported to be preserved 
somewhere in those regions. But when there came forth an Epick 
Poem in six books, with all the common circumstances of former 
compositions of that nature; and when, upon an attentive examina¬ 
tion of it, there was found a perpetual recurrence of the same images 
which appear in the fragments; and when no ancient manuscript, 
to authenticate the work, was deposited in any publick library, 
though that was insisted on as a reasonable proof, who could for¬ 
bear to doubt? 

Johnson’s grateful acknowledgements of kindness received in the 
course of this tour, completely refute the brutal reflections which 
have been thrown out against him, as if he had made an ungrateful 
return; and his delicacy in sparing in his book those who we find 
from his letters to Mrs. Thrale, were just objects of censure, is 
much to be admired. His candour and amiable disposition is con¬ 
spicuous from his conduct, when informed by Mr. Macleod, of 
Rasay, that he had committed a mistake, which gave that gentle¬ 
man some uneasiness. He wrote him a courteous and kind letter, 
and inserted in the news-papers an advertisement, correcting the 
mistake.^ 

The observations of my friend Mr. Dempster in a letter written 
to me, soon after he had read Dr. Johnson’s book, are so just and 
liberal, that they cannot be too often repeated: 

“There is nothing in the book, from beginning to end, that a 
' See “Journal of a Tour to the Hebrides," 3d edit. p. 431. 
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Scotchman need to take amiss. What he says of the country is true; 
and his observations on the people are what must naturally occur 
to a sensible, observing, and rellecting inhabitant of a convenient 
metropolis, where a man on thirty pounds a year may be better 
accommodated with all the little wants of life, than Col or Sir 
Allan. 

“I am charmed with his researches concerning the Erse language, 
and the antiquity of their manuscripts. I am quite convinced; and 
I shall rank Ossian and his Fingals and (kcars, amongst the 
nursery tales, and not the true history of our country, in all lime to 
come. 

“Upon the whole, the book cannot displease, for it has no pre¬ 
tensions. The authour neither says he is a geographer, nor an anti¬ 
quarian, nor very learned in the history of Scotland, nor a natural¬ 
ist, nor a fossilist. The manners of the people, and the face of the 
country, are all he attempts to describe, or seems to have thought 
of. Much were it to be wished, that they who have travelled into 
more remote, and of course more curious regions, had all possessed 
his good sense. Of the state of learning, his observations on Glas¬ 
gow University show he has formed a very sound judgement. He 
understands our climate too; and he has accurately observed the 
changes, however slow and imperceptible to us, which Scotland has 
undergone, in consequence of the blessings of liberty and internal 
peace.” 

Hf * * * * * 


Mr. Knox, another native of Scotland, who has since made the 
same tour, and published an account of it, is equally liberal. “I 
have read, (says he,) his book again and again, travelled with him 
from Berwick to Glenelg, through countries with which I am well 
acquainted; sailed with him from Glenelg to Rjisay, Sky, Rum, Col, 
Mull, and Icolmkill, but have not been able to correct him in any 
matter of consequence. I have often admired the accuracy, the pre¬ 
cision, and the justness of what he advances, respecting both the 
country and the people. 

“The Doctor has every where delivered his sentiments with free¬ 
dom, and in many instances with a seeming regard for the benefit 
of the inhabitants, and the ornament of the country. His remarks 
on the want of trees and hedges for shade, as well as for shelter to 
the cattle, are well founded, and merit the thanks, not the illiberal 
censure of the natives. He also felt for the distresses of the High¬ 
landers, and explodes with great propriety the bad management of 
the grounds, and the neglect of timber in the Hebrides.” 

Having quoted Johnson’s just compliments on the Rasay family, 
he says, “()n the other hand, I found this family equally lavish in 
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their encomiums upon the Doctor’s conversation, and his subse¬ 
quent civilities to a young gentleman of that country, who, upon 
waiting upon him at London, was well received, and experienced all 
the attention and regard that a warm friend could bestow. Mr. 
Macleod having also been in London, waited upon the Doctor, who 
provided a magnificent and expensive entertainment in honour of 
his old Hebridean acquaintance.” 

And, talking of the military road by Fort Augustus, he says, “By 
this road, though one of the most rugged in Great Britain, the cele¬ 
brated Dr. Johnson passed from Inverness to the Hebride Isles. His 
observations on the country and people are extremely correct, judi¬ 
cious, and instructive.” ^ 

Mr. Tytler, the acute and able vindicator of Mary Queen of 
Scots, in one of his letters to Mr. James Elphinstone, published in 
that gentleman’s “Forty Years’ Correspondence,” says, “I read 
Dr. Johnson’s 'Four with very great pleasure. Some few errours he 
has fallen into, but of no great importance, and those are lost in 
the numberless beauties of his work. 

“If I had leisure, I could perhaps point out the most exception¬ 
able places; but at present I am in the country, and have not his 
book at hand. It is plain he meant to speak well of Scotland: and 
he has in my apprehension done us great honour in the most capital 
article, the character of the inhabitants.” 

His private letters to Mrs. I'hrale, written during the course of 
his journey, which therefore may be supposed to convey his 
genuine feelings at the time, abound in such benignant sentiments 
towards the people who showed him civilities, that no man whose 
temper is not very harsh and sour, can retain a doubt of the good¬ 
ness of his heart. 

It is painful to recollect with what rancour he was assailed by 
numbers of shallow irritable North Britons, on account of his sup¬ 
posed injurious treatment of their country and countrymen, in his 
“Journey.” Had there been any just ground for such a charge, 
would the virtuous and candid Dempster have given his opinion 
of the book, in the terms which I have quoted? Would the patriotick 
Knox “ have spoken of it as he has done? Would Mr. Tytler, surely 

“-a Scot, if ever Scot there were,” 

have expressed himself thus? And let me add, that, citizen of the 
world, as I hold myself to be, I have that degree of predilection for 
my natale solum, nay, 1 have that just sense of the merit of an an- 

1 Page 103. 

3 1 observed with much regret, while the first edition of this work was 
passing through the press, (August 1790,) that this ingenious gentleman 
was dead. 
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cient nation, which has been ever renowned for its valour, which 
in former times maintained its independence against a powerful 
neighbour, and in modern times has been equally distinguished for 
its ingenuity and industry in civilized life, that I should have felt 
a generous indignation at any injustice don? to it. Johnson treated 
Scotland no worse than he did even his best friends, whose charac¬ 
ters he used to give as they appeared to him, both in light and 
shade. Some people, who had not exercised their minds sufficiently, 
condemned him for censuring his friends. But Sir Joshua Reynohls, 
whose philosophical penetration and justness of thinking were not 
less known to those who lived with him, than his genius in his art 
is admired by the world, explained his conduct thus: “He was fond 
of discrimination, which he could not show without pointing out 
the bad as well as the good in every character; and as his friends 
were those whose characters he knew best, they afforded him the 
best opportunity for showing the acuteness of his judgement.” 

He expressed to his friend Mr. Windham of Norfolk, his wonder 
at the extreme jealousy of the Scotch, and their resentment at hav¬ 
ing their country described by him as it really was; when, to say 
that it was a country as good as England, would have been a gross 
falsehood. “None of us, (said he,) would be offended if a foreigner 
who has travelled here should siiy, that vines and olives don’t grow 
in England,” And as to his prejudice against the Scotch, which I 
always ascribed to that nationality which he olm-rved in them, he 
said to the same gentleman, “When I find a Scotchman, to whom 
an Englishman is as a Scotchman, that Scotchman shall be as an 
Englishman to me.” His intimacy with many gentlemen of Scot¬ 
land, and his employing so many natives of that country as his 
amanuenses, prove that his prejudice was not virulent; and I have 
deposited in the British Museum, amongst other pieces of his writ¬ 
ing, the following note in answer to one from me, asking if he would 
meet me at dinner at the Mitre, though a friend of mine, a Scotch¬ 
man, was to be there:—“Mr. Johnson does not see why Mr. Bos¬ 
well should suppose a Scotchman less acceptable than any other 
man. He will be at the Mitre.” 

My much-valued friend Dr. Barnard, now Bishop of Killaloe, 
having once expressed to him an apprehension, that if he should 
visit Ireland he might treat the people of that country more un¬ 
favourably than he had done the Scotch, he answered, with strong 
pointed double-edged wit, “Sir, you have no reason to be afraid 
of me. The Irish are not in a conspiracy to cheat the world by false 
representations of the merits of their countrymen. No, Sir; the 
Irish are a fair people; —they never speak well of one another,” 

Johnson told me of an instance of Scottish nationality, which 
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man. He will be at the Mitre.” 

My much-valued friend Dr. Barnard, now Bishop of Killaloe, 
having once expressed to him an apprehension, that if he should 
visit Ireland he might treat the people of that country more un¬ 
favourably than he had done the Scotch, he answered, with strong 
pointed double-edged wit, “Sir, you have no reason to be afraid 
of me. The Irish are not in a conspiracy to cheat the world by false 
representations of the merits of their countrymen. No, Sir; the 
Irish are a fair people; —they never speak well of one another,” 

Johnson told me of an instance of Scottish nationality, which 
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cient nation, which has been ever renowned for its valour, which 
in former times maintained its independence against a powerful 
neighbour, and in modern times has been equally distinguished for 
its ingenuity and industry in civilized life, that I should have felt 
a generous indignation at any injustice done to it. Johnson treated 
Scotland no worse than he did even his best friends, whose charac¬ 
ters he used to give as they appeared to him, both in light and 
shade. Some people, who had not exercised their minds sufficiently, 
condemned him for censuring his friends. But Sir Joshua Reynolils, 
whose philosophical penetration and justness of thinking were not 
less known to those who lived with him, than his genius in his art 
is admired by the world, explained his conduct thus: “He was fond 
of discrimination, which he could not show without pointing out 
the bad as well as the good in every character; and as his friends 
were those whose characters he knew best, they afforded him the 
best opportunity for showing the acuteness of his judgement.” 

He expressed to his friend Mr. Windham of Norfolk, his wonder 
at the extreme jealousy of the Scotch, and their resentment at hav¬ 
ing their country described by him as it really was; when, to say 
that it was a country as good as England, would have been a gross 
falsehood. “None of us, (said he,) would be offended if a foreigner 
who has travelled here should say, that vines and olives don’t grow 
in England,” And as to his prejudice against the Scotch, which I 
always ascribed to that nationality which he oljserved in them, he 
said to the same gentleman, “When I find a Scotchman, to whom 
an Englishman is as a Scotchman, that Scotchman shall be as an 
Englishman to me.” His intimacy with many gentlemen of Scot¬ 
land, and his employing so many natives of that country as his 
amanuenses, prove that his prejudice was not virulent; and I have 
deposited in the British Museum, amongst other pieces of his writ¬ 
ing, the following note in answer to one from me, asking if he would 
meet me at dinner at the Mitre, though a friend of mine, a Scotch¬ 
man, was to be there:—“Mr. Johnson does not see why Mr. Bos¬ 
well should suppose a Scotchman less acceptable than any other 
man. He will be at the Mitre.” 

My much-valued friend Dr. Barnard, now Bishop of Killaloe, 
having once expressed to him an apprehension, that if he should 
visit Ireland he might treat the people of that country more un¬ 
favourably than he had done the Scotch, he answered, with strong 
pointed double-edged wit, “Sir, you have no reason to be afraid 
of me. The Irish are not in a conspiracy to cheat the world by false 
representations of the merits of their countrymen. No, Sir; the 
Irish are a fair people; —they never speak well of one another,” 

Johnson told me of an instance of Scottish nationality, which 
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that they are not forged for the occasion. You say many can re¬ 
member parts of Ossian. I believe all those parts are versions of 
the English; at least there is no proof of their antiquity. 

"Macpherson is said to have made some translations himself ; 
and having taught a boy to write it, ordered him to say that he had 
learnt it of his grandmother. The boy, when he grew up, told the 
^tory. This Mrs. Williams heard at Mr. Strahan’s table. Don’t be 
credulous; you know how little a Highlander can be trusted. Mac- 
pherson is, so far as I know, very quiet. Is not that proof enough? 
Every thing is against him. No visible manuscript; no inscription 
'.n the language: no correspondence among friends: no transaction 
Df business, of which a single scrap remains in the ancient families. 
Macpherson’s pretence is, that the character was Saxon. If he 
had not talked unskilfully of manuscripts, he might have fought 
with oral tradition much longer. As to Mr. Grant’s information, I 
suppose he knows much less of the matter than ourselves. 

“In the meantime, the bookseller says that the sale ^ is suffi¬ 
ciently quick. They printed four thousand. Correct your copy 
wherever it is wrong, and bring it up. Your friends will all be glad 
to see you. I think of going myself into the country about May, 

“I am sorry that I have not managed to send the book sooner. 
I have left four for you, and do not restrict you absolutely to follow 
my directions in the distribution. You must use your own discretion. 

“Make my compliments to Mrs. Boswell: I suppose she is now 
beginning to forgive me. I am, dear Sir, your humble servant, 

“Sam. Johnson.” 

“Feb. 25, 1775 .” 

On Tuesday, March 21, I arrived in London; and on repairing 
to Dr. Johnson’s before dinner, found him in his study, sitting with 
Mr. Peter Garrick, tlie elder brother of David, strongly resembling 
him in countenance and voice, but of more sedate and placid man¬ 
ners. Johnson informed me, that though Mr. Beauclerk was in 
great pain, it was hoped he was not in danger, and that he now 
wished to consult Dr. Heberden, to try the effect of a ‘‘new under¬ 
standing’* Both at this interview, and in the evening at Mr. 
Thrale’s, where he and Mr. Peter Garrick and I met again, he 
was vehement on the subject of the Ossian controversy; observing, 
“We do not know that there are any ancient Erse manuscripts; and 
we have no other reason to disbelieve that there are men with three 
heads, but that we do not know that there are any such men.” He 
Also was outrageous, upon his supposition that my countrymen 
“loved Scotland better than truth,” saying, “All of them,—nay not 

^ Of his “Journey to the Western Islands of Scotland.” 
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all,—but droves of them, would come up, and attest any thing for 
the honour of Scotland.” He also persevered in his wild allegation, 
that he questioned if there was a tree between Edinburgh and the 
English border older than himself. I assured him he was mistaken, 
and suggested that the proper punishment would ho that he should 
receive a stripe at every tree above a hundred years old, that was 
found within that space. He laughed, and saitl, “I believe 1 might 
submit to it for a baubeel" 

The doubts which, in my correspondence with him, I had ven¬ 
tured to state as to the justice and wisdom of the conduct of Great- 
Britain towards the American colonies, while I at the same time 
requested that he would enable me to inform myself upon that 
momentous subject, he had altogether disregarded; and had re¬ 
cently published a pamphlet, entitled “Taxation no 'I'yranny; an 
answer to the Resolutions and Address of the American Congress.” * 

He had long before indulged most unfavourable sentiments of 
our fellow-subjects in America. For, as early as 1769 ,1 was told by 
Dr. John Campbell, that he had said of them, “Sir, they arc a race 
of convicts, and ought to be thankful for any thing we allow them 
short of hanging.” 

Of this performance I avoided to talk with him; for I had now 
formed a clear and settled opinion, that the people of America 
were well warranted to resist a claim that their fellow-subjects in 
the mother-country should have the entire command of their for¬ 
tunes, by taxing them without their own consent; and the extreme 
violence which it breathed, appeared to me so unsuitable to the 
mildness of a Christian philosopher, and so directly opposite to the 
principles of peace which he had so beautifully recommended in 
his pamphlet respecting Falkland’s Islands, that I was sorry to see 
him appear in so unfavourable a light. Besides, I could not per¬ 
ceive in it that ability of argument, or that felicity of expression, 
for which he was, upon other occasions, .so eminent. Positive asser¬ 
tion, sarcastical severity, and extravagant ridicule, which he him¬ 
self reprobated as a test of truth, were united in this rhapsody. 

That this pamphlet was WTitten at the desire of those who were 
then in power, I have no doubt; and, indeed, he owmed to me, that 
it had been revised and curtailed by some of them. He told me, 
that they had struck out one passage, which was to this effect: 
“That the Colonists could with no solidity argue from their not 
having been taxed while in their infancy, that they should not now 
be taxed. We do not put a calf into the plow; we wait till be is an 
ox.” He said, “They struck it out either critically as too ludicrous, 
or politically as too exasperating. I care not which. It was their 
business. If an architect says 1 will build five stories, and the 
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man who employs him says, I will have only three, the employer 
is to decide.” “Yes, Sir, (said I,) in ordinary cases. But should 
it be so when the architect gives his skill and labour gratis?** 

Unfavourable as I am constrained to say my opinion of this 
pamphlet was, yet, since it was congenial with the sentiments of 
numbers at that time, and as every thing relating to the writings 
of Dr. Johnson is of importance in literary history, I shall there¬ 
fore insert some passages which were struck out, it does not 
appear why, cither by himself or those who revised it. They appear 
printed in a few proof leaves of it in my possession, marked with 
corrections in his own hand-writing. I shall distinguish them by 
Italicks. 

In the paragraph where he says, the Americans were incited to 
resistance by European Intelligence from “men whom they thought 
their friends, but who were friends only to themselves,” there fol¬ 
lowed,— “and made by their selfishness, the enemies of their 
country.** 

And the next paragraph ran thus: “On the original contrivers 
of mischief, rather than on those whom they have deluded, let an 
insulted nation pour out its vengeance.” 

The paragraph which came next was in these words: Unhappy is 
that country in which men can hope for advancement by favour¬ 
ing its enemies. The tranquillity of stable government is not always 
easily preserved against the machinations of single innovators; but 
what can be the hope of quiet, when factions hostile to the legis¬ 
lature can be openly formed and openly avowed? 

After the paragraph which now concludes the pamphlet, there 
followed this, in which he certainly means the great ^rl of 
Chatham, and glances at a certain popular Lord Chancellor. 

“If, by the fortune of war, they drive us utterly away, what 
they will do next can only be conjectured. If a new monarchy is 
erected, they will want a King. He who first takes into his hand 
the sceptre of America, should have a name of good omen, William 
has been known both a conqueror and deliverer; and perhaps Eng¬ 
land, however contemned, might yet supply them with another 
William. Whigs, indeed, are not willing to be governed; and it is 
possible that King William may be strongly inclined to guide their 
measures: but Whigs have been cheated like other mortals, and 
suffered their leader to become their tyrant, under the name of their 
Protector. What more they will receive from England, no man 
can tell. In their rudiments of empire they may want a Chancel¬ 
lor.” 

Then came this paragraph: 

“Their numbers are, at present, not quite sufficient for the great- 
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ness which, in some form of government or other, is to rival the 
ancient monarchies; but by Dr. Franklin’s rule of progression, they 
will, in a century and a quarter, be more than equal to the inhabi¬ 
tants of Europe, When the Whigs of America are thus multiplied, let 
the Princes of the earth tremble in their palaces. If they should con- 
tinue to double and to double, their own hemisphere would not con¬ 
tain them. But let not our boldest oppugners of authority look for- 
ward with delight to this futurity of Whiggism.” 

How it ended I know not, as it is cut off abruptly at the foot of 
the last of these proof pages. 

His pamphlets in support of the measures of administration wer« 
published on his own account, and he afterwards collected them 
into a volume, with the title of “Political Tracts, by the Authour 
of the Rambler,” with this motto: 

“Fallitur egregio quisquis sub Principe credit 
Servitium; uunquam libcrias gratior cxiiit 
Quam sub Rege pio.” Ci.aui)IANUS. 

These pamphlets drew upon him numerous attacks. Against the 
common weapons of literary warfare he was hardened; but thero 
were two instances of animadversion which I communicated to him, 
and from what I could judge, both from his silence and his looks, 
appeared to me to impress him much. 

One was, “A Letter to Dr. Samuel Johnson, occasioned by hi? 
late political Publications.” It appeared previous to his “Taxation 
no Tyranny,” and was written by Dr. Joseph Towers. In that 
performance. Dr. Johnson was treated with the respect due to so 
eminent a man, while his conduct as a political writer was boldly 
and pointedly arraigned, as inconsistent with the character of one, 
who, if he did employ his pen upon politicks, “it might reasonably 
be expected should distinguish himself, not by party violence and 
rancour, but by moderation and by wisdom.” 

It concluded thus: “I would, however, wish you to remember, 
should you again address the publick under the character of a 
political writer, that luxuriance of imagination or energy of Ian* 
guage, will ill compensate for the want of candour, of justice, and 
of truth. And I shall only add, that should I hereafter be disposed 
to read, as I heretofore have done, the most excellent of all your 
performances, ‘The Rambler,’ the pleasure which I have been ac' 
customed to find in it will be much diminished by the reflection that 
the writer of so moral, so elegant, and so valuable a work, was 
capable of prostituting his talents in such productions as ‘The 
F^se Alarm,’ the ‘Thoughts on the Transactions respecting Falk¬ 
land’s Islands,’ and ‘The Patriot.’ ” 

I am willing to do justice to the merit of Dr. Towers, of whom 
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I will say, that although I abhor his Whiggish democratical notions 
and propensities, (for I will not call them principles,) I esteem him 
as an ingenious, knowing, and very convivial man. 

The other instance was a paragraph of a letter to me, from 
my old and most intimate friend the Reverend Mr. Temple, who 
wrote the character of Gray, which has had the honour to be 
adopted both by Mr. Mason and Dr. Johnson in their accounts of 
that poet. The words were, “How can your great, I will not say 
your pious, but your moral friend, support the barbarous measures 
of administration, which they have not the face to ask even their 
infidel pensioner Hume to defend?” 

However confident of the rectitude of his own mind, Johnson 
may have felt sincere uneasiness that his conduct should be er¬ 
roneously imputed to unworthy motives, by good men; and that 
the influence of his valuable writings should on that account be in 
any degree obstructed or lessened. 

He complained to a Right Honourable friend of distinguished 
talents and very elegant manners, with whom he maintained a 
long intimacy, and whose generosity towards him will afterwards 
appear, that his pension having been given to him as a literary 
character, he had been applied to by administration to write politi¬ 
cal pamphlets; and he was even so much irritated, that he declared 
his resolution to resign his pension. His friend showed him the 
impropriety of such a measure, and he afterwards expressed his 
gratitude, and said he had received good advice. To that friend he 
once signified a wish to have his pension secured to him for his 
life; but he neither asked nor received from government any reward 
whatsoever for his political labours. 

On Friday, March 24 ,1 met him at the Literary Club, where 
were Mr. Beauclerk, Mr. Langton, Mr. Colman, Dr. Percy, Mr. 
Vesey, Sir Charles Bunbury, Dr. George Fordyce, Mr. Steevens, 
and Mr. Charles Fox. Before he came in, we talked of his “Journey 
to the Western Islands,” and of his coming away, “willing to be¬ 
lieve the second sight,” ^ which seemed to excite some ridicule. 
I was then so impressed with the truth of many of the stories of 
which I had been told, that 1 avowed my conviction, saying, “He is 
only willing to believe; I do believe. 'Fhe evidence is enough for 
me, though not for his great mind. What will not fill a quart bottle 
will fill a pint bottle. I am filled with belief.” “Are you? (said Col¬ 
man,) then cork it up.” 

I found his “Journey” the common topick of conversation in 
London at this time, wherever I happened to be. At one of Lord 
Mansfield’s formal Sunday evening conversations, strangely called 

1 Johnson’s “Journey to the Western Islands of Scotland,’’ edit. 1785, p. 256. 
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Levies, his Lordship addressed me, ‘ We have all been reading your 
' travels, Mr. Boswell.” I answered, “I was but the humble attendant 
of Dr. Johnson.” The Chief Justice replied, with that air and man* 
ner which none, who ever saw and heard him, can forget, “He 
speaks ill of nobody but Ossian.” 

Johnson was in high spirits this evening at the club, and talked 
with great animation and success. He attacked Swift, as he used 
to do upon all occasions. “The ‘I'ale of a 'Fub' is so much su|>eriour 
to his other writings, that one can hardly believe he was the au- 
thour of it: ^ there is in it such a vigour of mind, such a swarm of 
thoughts, so much of nature, and art, and life.” I wondered to hear 
him say of “Gulliver’s Travel,” “When once you have thought of 
big men and little men, it is very easy to do all the rest.” 1 en¬ 
deavoured to make a stand for .Swift, and tried to rouse those who 
were much more able to defend him; but in vain. John.son at last, 
of his own accord, allowed very great merit to the inventory of 
articles found in the pocket of "the Man Mountain,” particularly 
the description of his watch, which it was conjectured was his God, 
as he consulted it upon all occasions. He observed, that “Swift put 
his name to but two things, (after he had a name to put,) ‘The 
Plan for the Improvement of the English language,’ and the last, 
‘Drapier’s Letter.’ ” 

From Swift, there was an easy transition to Mr. Thomas Sheri¬ 
dan.— Johnson. “Sheridan is a wonderful admirer of the tragedy 
of Douglas,,and presented its authour with a gold medal. Some 
years ago, at a coffee-house in Oxford, I called to him, ‘Mr. Sheri¬ 
dan, Mr. Sheridan, how came you to give a gold medal to Home, for 
WTiting that foolish play?’ This, you see, was wanton and insolent; 
but I meant to be wanton and insolent. A medal has no value but as 
a stamp of merit. And was Sheridan to assume to himself the right 
of giving that stamp? If Sheridan was magnificent enough to bestow 

* This doubt has been much agitated on both Fidcs, I think without good 
reason. See Addison’s “Freeholder,” May 4, 1714; An Apology for the Tale 
of a Tub;—Dr. Haw-kesworth’s Preface to Swift’s Works, and Swift’? Letter 
to Tooke the Printer, and Tooke’s Answer in that collection;—Sheridan’s 
Life of Swift;—Mr. Courtenay’s note on p. 3 of his “Poetical Review of the 
Literary and Moral Character of Dr. Johnson;” and Mr. Cooksey’s “Essay 
on the Life and Character of John Lord Somers, Baron of Evesham.” 

Dr. Johnson here speaks only to the internal evidence. I take leave to differ 
from him, having a very high estimation of the powers of Dr. Swift. His 
“Sentiments of a Church-of-Englandman;” his “Sermon on the Trinity,” and 
other serious pieces, prove his learning as well as his acuteness in logick. and 
metaphysicks; and his various compositions of a different cast exhibit not 
only wit, humour, and ridicule; but a knowledge “of nature, and art, »nd 
life;” a combination therefore of those powers, when (as the “Apology” says,) 
“the authour was young, his invention at the heighth, and his reading fresh 
in his head,” might surely produce "Tht Tale of a Tub!’ 
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a gold medal as an honorary reward of dramatick excellence, he 
should have requested one of the Universities to choose the person on 
whom it should be conferred. Sheridan had no right to give a stamp 
of merit: it was counterfeiting Apollo’s coin.” 

On Monday, March 27 ,1 breakfasted with him at Mr. Strahan’s. 
He told us, that he was engaged to go that evening to Mrs. Abing- 
ton’s benefit. “She was visiting some ladies whom I was visiting, 
and begged that I would come to her benefit. I told her I could not 
hear: but she insisted so much on my coming, that it would have 
been brutal to have refused her.” This was a speech quite char- 
acteristical. He loved to bring forward his having been in the gay 
circles of life; and he was, perhaps, a little vain of the solicitations 
of this elegant and fashionable actress. He told us, the play was to 
be “The Hypocrite,” altered from Cibber’s “Nonjuror,” so as to 
satirize the Methodists. “I do not think (said he,) the character 
of the Hypocrite justly applicable to the Methodists, but it was 
very applicable to the Nonjurors. I once said to Dr. Madan, a 
clergyman of Ireland, who was a great Whig, that perhaps a Non¬ 
juror would have been less criminal in taking the oaths imposed 
by the ruling power, than refusing them; because refusing them, 
necessarily laid him under almost an irresistible temptation to be 
more criminal; for, a man must live, and if he precludes himself 
from the support furnished by the establishment, will probably 
be reduced to very wicked shifts to maintain himself.” ^ Boswell. 
■‘I should think. Sir, that a - lan who took the oaths^contrary to 

1 This was not merely a cursory remark; for in his Life of Fenton he ob¬ 
serves, "With many other wise and virtuous men, who at that time of discord 
and debate [about the bcRinning of this century,! consulted conscience well 
or ill informed, more than interest, he doubted the legality of the government; 
and refusing to qualify himself for publick employment, by taking the oaths 
required, left the University without a degree.” This conduct Johnson calls 
“perverseness of integrity.” 

The question concerning the morality of taking oaths, of whatever kind, 
imposed by the prevailing power at the time, rather than to be excluded from 
all consequence, or even any considerable usefulness in society, has been agi¬ 
tated with all the acuteness of casuistry. It is related, that he who devised the 
oath of abjuration, profligately boasted, that he had framed a test which 
should “damn one half of the nation, and starve the other.” Upon minds not 
exalted to inflexible rectitude, or minds in which zeal for a party is predomi¬ 
nant to excess, taking that oath against conviction may have been palliated 
under the plea of necessity, or ventured upon in heat, as upon the whole pro¬ 
ducing more good than evil. 

At a county election in Scotland, many years ago, when there w'as a warm 
contest between the friends of the Hanoverian succession, and those against 
it, the oath of abjuration having been demanded, the freeholders upon one 
side rose to go away. Upon which a very sanguine gentleman, one of their 
number, ran to the door to stop them, calling out with much earnestness, 
"Stay, stay, my friends, and let us swear the rogues out of it t” 
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his principles, was a determined wicked man, because he was sure 
he was committing perjury, whereas a Nonjuror might be insensibly 
led to do what was wrong, without being so directly conscious of 
it.” Johnson. “Why, Sir, a man who goes to bed to his patron’s 
wife is pretty sure that he is committing wickedness.” Boswell. 
“Did the nonjuring clergyman do so, Sir?” Johnson. “I am afraid 
many of them did.” 

I was startled at this argument, and could by no means think 
it convincing. Had not his own father complied with the requisition 
of government, (as to which he once observed to me, when I pressed 
him upon it, '‘That, Sir, he was to settle with himself,”) he would 
probably have thought more unfavourably of a Jacobite who took 
the oaths: 


‘-had he not resembled 

My father as he swore .— 


Mr. Strahan talked of launching into the great ocean of London, 
in order to have a chance for rising into eminence; and, observing 
that many men were kept back from trying their fortunes there, 
because they were born to a competency, said, “Small certainties 
are the bane of men of talents;” which Johnstjn confirmed. Mr. 
Strahan put Johnson in mind of a remark which he had made to 
him; “There are few ways in which a man can be more innocently 
employed than in getting money.” “The more one thinks of this, 
(said Strahan,) the juster it will appear.” 

Mr. Strahan had taken a poor boy from the country as an ap» 
prentice, upon Johnson’s recommendation. Johnson having en 
quired after him, said, “Mr. Strahan, let me have five guineas on 
account, and I'll give this boy one. Nay, if a man recommends a 
boy, and does nothing for him, it is sad work. Call him down.” 

I followed him into the court-yard, behind Mr. Strahan’s house; 
and there I had a proof of what I had heard him profess, that he 
talked alike to all. “Some people tell you that they let themselves 
down to the capacity of their hearers. I never do that. 1 speak 
uniformly, in as intelligible a manner as I can.” 

“Well, my boy, how do you go on?”—“Pretty well, Sir; but 
they are afraid I an’t strong enough for some parts of the business.” 
Johnson. “Why, I shall be sorry for it; for when you consider 
with how little mental power and corporeal labour a printer can get 
a guinea a week, it is a very desirable occupation for you. Do you 
hear,—take all the pains you can; and if this does not do, we must 
think of some other way of life for you. There’s a guinea.” 

Here was one of the many, many instances of his active benev 
olence. At the same time, the slow and sonorous solemnity with 
which, while he bent himself down, he addressed a little thick 
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short-legged boy, contrasted with the boy’s aukwardness and awe, 
could not but excite some ludicrous emotions. 

I met him at Drury-lane play-house in the evening. Sir Joshua 
Reynolds, at Mrs. Abington’s request, had promised to bring a 
body of wits to her benefit; and having secured forty places in the 
front boxes, had done me the honour to put me in the group. John¬ 
son sat on the seat directly behind me; and as he could neither 
see nor hear at such a distance from the stage, he was wrapped up 
in grave abstraction, and seemed quite a cloud, amidst all the 
sunshine of glitter and gaiety. I wondered at his patience in sitting 
out a play of five acts, and a farce of two. He said very little; but 
after the prologue to “Bon Ton” had been spoken, which he could 
hear pretty well from the more slow and distinct utterance, he 
talked on prologue-writing, and observed, “Dryden has written 
prologues superiour to any that David Garrick has written; but 
David Garrick has written more good prologues than Dryden has 
done. It is wonderful that he has been able to write such variety 
of them.” 

At Mr. Beauclerk’s, where I supped, was Mr. Garrick, whom 
I made happy with Johnson’s praise of his prologues; and I sup¬ 
pose, in gratitude to him, he took up one of his favourite topicks, 
the nationality of the Scotch, which he maintained in a pleasant 
manner, with the aid of a little poetical fiction. “Come, come, don’t 
deny it: they are really national. Why, now, the Adams are as 
liberal-minded men as any in the world: but, I don’t know how 
it is, all their workmen are Scotch. You are, to be sure, wonderfully 
free from that nationality: but so it happens, that you employ 
the only Scotch shoeblack in London.” He imitated the manner of 
his old master with ludicrous exaggeration; repeating, with pauses 
and half-whistlings interjected, 

"Os homini sublime dedit,—calumquc tucri 
Jussit,—vl ercclos ad sidem—tollere vtdliis;" 

looking downwards all the time, and, while pronouncing the four 
last words, absolutely touching the ground with a kind of contorted 
gesticulation. 

Garrick, however, when he pleased, could imitate Johnson very 
exactly; for that great actor, with his distinguished [X)wers of ex¬ 
pression which were so universally admired, possessed also an ad¬ 
mirable talent of mimicry. He was always jealous that Johnson 
spoke lightly of him. I recollect his exhibiting him to me one day, 
as if saying, “Davy has some convivial pleasantry about him, but 
’tis a futile fellow;” which he uttered perfectly with the tone and 
air of Johnson. 

I cannot too frequently request of my readers, while they peruse 
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my account of Johnson’s conversation, to endeavour to keep in 
mind his deliberate and strong utterance. His mode of speaking 
was indeed very impressive; ^ and I wish it could be preserved 
as musick is written, according to the very ingenious method of 
Mr. Steele," who has shown how the recitation of Mr. Garrick, and 
other eminent speakers, might be transmitted to posterity in 
%core.^ 

Next day I dined with Johnson at Mr. Thrale’s. He attacked 
Gray, calling him “a dull fellow.” Boswki.i.. ”1 understand he was 
reserved, and might appear dull in company; but surely he was not 
dull in poetry.” Johnson. “Sir, he was flull in comj^any, dull 
in his closet, dull every where. He was dull in a new way, and 
that made many people think him orkat. He was a mechanical 
poet.” He then repeated some ludicrous lines, which have escaped 
my memory, and said, “Is not that great, like his Odes?” Mrs. 
Thrale maintained that his Odes were melodious; upon which he 


exclaimed, 

“Weave the warp, and weave the woof;”— 


I added, in a solemn tone, 

“ ‘The winding sheet of Edward’s race.* 

There is a good line.”—“.Xy, (said he,) and the next line is a good 
one,” (pronouncing it contemptuou.sly;) 

“Give ample verge and room enough.”— 

“No, Sir, there are but two good stanzas in Gray’s poetry, which 
are in his ‘Elegy in a Country Churchyard.’ ” He then repeated the 
stanza, 

1 My noble frieml Lord Pembroke said once to me at Wilton, with a happy 
pleasantry and some truth, that “Dr. John'-on's sayings would not apj)ear .so 
cxtraordinar\’, were it ni.tt for his ho’iJ-'ivo'Ur* H'uy ’ I he sayings tlu’ms<’lves 
arc gcnor.illy of sterling merit; but, doubtles<;, hi-> Duinucr was an acidition to 
their effect; and therefore .should be attended to as much as may be. It is 
necessary, however, to guard those who were not acc|Uainted with him, against 
overcharged imitations or caricatures of his manner, which arc frequently 
attempted, and many of which are '■econd-hand copies from the late Mr. 
Henderson, the actor, who, though a good mimick of some persons, did not 
represent Johnson correctly. 

2 See “Prosodia Rationalis; or, an Essay towards e=tabli.‘-hing the Melotly 

and Measure of Speech, to be e.\prcs5cd and perpetuated by |KCuliar Sym¬ 
bols.” London, 1779. . 

® I use the phrase in score, as Dr. Johnson has explained it in his Dictionary. 
“A song in Score, the words with the musical notes of a song annexed.” But 
I understand that in scientifick propriety it mcan« all the parts of a musical 
composition noted down in the characters by which it is exhibited to the 
eye of the skilful. 

fit was declamation that Steele pretended to reduce to notation by new 
characters. This he called the melody of speech, not the harmony, which the 
term in score implies.— Burney.] 
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“For who to dumb forgetfulness a prey,” &c. 

mistaking one word; for instead of precincts he said confines. He 
added, “The other stanza I forget.” 

A young lady who had married a man much her inferiour in rank 
being mentioned, a question arose how a woman’s relations should 
behave to her in such a situation; and, while I recapitulate the 
debate, and recollect what has since happened, I cannot but be 
struck in a manner that delicacy forbids me to express. While I 
contended that she ought to be treated with an inflexible steadiness 
of displeasure, Mrs. Thrale was all for mildness and forgiveness, 
and, according to the vulgar phrase, “making the best of a bad 
bargain.” Johnson. “Madam, we must distinguish. Were I a man 
of rank, I would not let a daughter starve who had made a mean 
marriage; but having voluntarily degraded herself from the station 
which she was originally entitled to hold, I would support her only 
in that which she herself had chosen; and would not put her on a 
level with my other daughters. You are to consider, Madam, that 
it is our duty to maintain the subordination of civilized society ; 
and when there is a gross and shameful deviation from rank, it 
should be punished so as to deter others from the same perversion.” 

After frequently considering this subject, I am more and more 
confirmed in what I then meant to express, and which was sanc¬ 
tioned by the authority, and illustrated by the wisdom of Johnson; 
and I think it of the utmost consequence to the happiness of Society, 
to which subordination is absolutely necessary. It is weak, and 
contemptible, and unworthy, in a parent to relax in such a case. 
It is sacrificing general advantage to private feelings. And let it 
be considered, that the claim of a daughter who has acted thus, to 
be restored to her former situation, is either fantastical or unjust. 
If there be no value in the distinction of rank, what does she 
suffer by being kept in the situation to which she has descended? 
If there be a value in that distinction, it ought to be steadily main¬ 
tained. If indulgence be shown to such conduct, and the offenders 
know that in a longer or shorter time they shall be received as well 
AS if they had not contaminated their blood by a base alliance, 
the great check upon that inordinate caprice which generally oc¬ 
casions low marriages, will be removed, and the fair and com¬ 
fortable order of improved life will be miserably disturbed. 

Lord Chesterfield’s letters being mentioned, Johnson said, “It 
was not to be wondered at that they had so great a sale, considering 
that they were the letters of a statesman, a wit, one who had been 
so much in the mouths of mankind, one long accustomed virum 
volitare per ora*’ 

On Friday, March 31 ,1 supped with him and some friends at a 
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tavern. One of the company attempted, with too much forwardness, 
to rally him on his late appearance at the theatre; but had reason 
to repent of his temerity. “Why, Sir, did you to Mrs. .Abinuton’s 
benefit? Did you see?” Johnson. “Xo, Sir.’’ “Did you hear?’’ 
Johnson. “No, Sir.” “Why, then, Sir, did you go?’’ Johnson. 
“Because, Sir, she is a favourite of the publick; and when tire 
publick cares the thousandth part for you that it does for her, 1 
will go to your benefit too.” 

Next morning I won a small bet from Lady Diana Bcauclerk, 
by asking him as to one of his particularities, which her Ladyship 
laid I durst not do. It seems he had been frequently observed at 
the club to put into his pocket the Seville oranges, after he had 
squeezed the juice of them into the drink which he made for hini' 
self. Beauclerk and Garrick talked of it to me, and seemed to 
think that he had a strange unwillingness to be discovered. We 
could not divine what he did with them; and this was the bold 
question to be put. I saw on his table the spoils of the preceding 
night, some fresh peels nicely scraped and cut into pieces. “O, Sir, 
(said I,) I now partly see what you do with the sfiueczed oranges 
which you put into your pocket at the Club.’’ Johnson. “1 have a 
great love for them.” Boswell. “And pray. Sir, what do you do 
with them? You scrape them it seems, very neatly, and what next?’* 
Johnson. “I..et them dry, Sir.” Boswell. “.Xnd what next?' 
Johnson. “Nay, Sir, you shall know their fate no further.” BoS' 
W'ELL. “Then the world must be left in the dark. It must be said 
(assuming a mock solemnity,) he scraped them and let them dry, 
but what he did with them next, he never could be prevailed upon 
to tell.” Johnson. “Nay, Sir, you should say it more emphatically: 
—he could not be prevailed upon, even by his dearest friends, t4 
tell.” 

He had this morning received his Diploma as Doctor of I-iws 
from the University of Oxford. He did not vaunt of his new dignity, 
but I understood he was highly pleased with it. I shall here insert 
the progress and completion of that high acaflemical honour, in 
the same manner as I have traced his obtaining that of Master of 
Arts. 


To the Reverend Dr. Fothergill, Vice-Chancellor of the 
University of Oxford, to be communicated to the Heads of 
Houses, and proposed in Convocation. 


“mr. vice-chancellor and gentlemen, 

“The honour of the degree of M. A. by diploma, formerly con¬ 
ferred upon Mr. Samuel Johnson, in consequence of his having 
eminently distinguished himself by the publication of a series of 
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Essays, excellently calculated to form the manners of the people, 
and in which the cause of religion and morality has been maintained 
and recommended by the strongest powers of argument and ele¬ 
gance of language, reflected an equal degree of lustre upon the 
University itself. 

“The many learned labours which have since that time employed 
the attention and displayed the abilities of that great man, so 
much to the advancement of literature and the benefit of the com¬ 
munity, render him worthy of more distinguished honours in the 
Ilepublick of letters: and I persuade myself, that I shall act agree¬ 
ably to the sentiments of the whole University, in desiring that it 
nay be proposed in Convocation to confer on him the degree of 
Doctor in Civil Law by diploma to which I readily give my consent; 
and am, 

“Mr. Vice-Chancellor and gentlemen, 

“Your affectionate friend and servant, 

“North.” ' 

•'DowninR Street, 

March 23, i 77 S” 

Diploma. 

"'CANCELLARIUS, Magistri, et Scholares Universitatis Oxontensis 
omnibui ad quos prescntes Ltterce pervenerint, salutcm in 
Domino Sempiternam. 

“SciATis, virum illustrcm, Samuelem Johnson, in omni hu- 
maniorum IHerarum genere eruditum, omniumque sdcntiarum com- 
prehensione jelkissimtwi, scriptis suis, ad popularium mores 
formandos summa verborum clegantid ac sententiarum gravitate 
compositis, ita olim inclaruisse, nt dignus vidcretnr cui ab 
Academia sud eximia qua'dam laudis pra'mia deferentur, quique 
venerabilem Magistrorum Ordincm summd cum dignitate co- 
optaretur: 

“Cum verb cundem clarissimum virum tot posted tantique 
labores, in patrid procserthn lingud ornandd ct stabiliendd feliciter 
impensi, ita insigniverint, ut in Litcrarum Rcpublica Princeps jam 
et Primarius jure habcaiur; Nos, Cancellarius, Magistri, et 
Scholares Universitatis Oxoniensis, qud tails viri mcrita par?honoris 
remuneratione cxcvquentitr, ct perpetuum suae simul laudis, nos- 
trccque ergd literas propetisissimae voluntatis extet monumentum, 
in solcmni Convocationc Doctorum et Magistrorum, Regentium, et 
non Regentium, proedictum Samuelem Johnson Doctorem in Jure 
Civili renunciavimus et constituimus, eumque virtuie praesentis 
Diplomatis singulis juribus, privilegiis et honoribus, ad istum 

1 Extracted from the Convocation Register, Oxford, 
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gradum quaqud pertincntibus, jrui et gaudcrc jussimus. In l ujus rci 
testimonium commune Universitatis Oxoniensis sigilluni pnrsenti- 
bus apponi fcctmus. 

“Datum in Domo nostree Convocalionis dir triersimo Mrnsis 
Martii, Anno Domini Millesimo scptwgcntes'nuo, septuogesimo 
quin to." ^ 


“Viro Reverendo Tiiom/ 1^ roTUKROii.i,, .S. T. P. 

Universitatis Oxoniensis Vice-Canccllario. 

S. P. D. 

Sam. Johnson. 

“MULTIS non cst opus, ut testimonium quo, te pnrside, 
Oxonienses nomen meum postcris enmmenddrunt, quali animo ac~ 
ceperim compcrtuni jaciam. Nemo sibi ptaerns non la tatur; nemo 
sibi non placet, qui vobis, literarum arbitris, placrre potuit. Hoc 
tamen habet incommodi tantum bcncficium, quod mi hi nunquam 
posthde sine vcstroc famoe detrimento vel laid Herat vel cessarc; 
semperque sit timendum ne quod mihi tarn exjmi<r laudi est, voids 
aliquando fiat opprobrio. Vale." ~ 

“7 id. Apr. 1775” 

He revised some sheets of Lord Hailes's “Annals of Scotland,” 
and wrote a few notes on the margin with red ink, which he hade me 
tell his Lordship did not sink into the paper, and mi^ht l)e wiped 
off with a wet sponge, so that he did not spoil his manuscrii)t.—1 
observed to him that there were very few of his friends so accurate 
as that 1 could venture to put down in writing what they told me 
as his sayings. Johnson. “Why should you write down my s;iy- 
ings?” Boswell. “I write them when they are good.” Johnson. 

^ The oripinal is in my possession. He siicwcd me the Diploma, anrl allowed 
me to read it, but would not coiT^cnl to my takint,' a co])y of it, fcarinK ikt- 
haps that I should blaze it abroad in his life-timc. fiis objertion to this 
appears from his 99th letter to Mrs. Thrale, whom in that letter he thus 
scolds for the gros.sncss of her flattery of him.—“The <>ther Oxford new.', is, 
that they have sent ;nc a dcuree of Doctor of Laws, with such prai.ses in the 
Diploma as perhaps ought to make me ashamed; they are very like your 
praises. I wonder whether I shall ever shew it to you.” 

It is remarkable that he never, so far as I know, assumed his title of Doctor, 
but called himself Mr. Johnson, as appears from many of his cards or notes 
to myself, and I have seen many from him to other person*, in which he 
uniformly takes that designation.—I once observed on his table a letter directed 
to him w'ith the addition of Esquire, and objected to it as being a designation 
inferiour to that of Doctor; but he checked me, and seemed pleased with it, 
because, as I conjectured, he liked to be sometimes taken out of the class of 
literary men, and to be merely genteel, — un genlilhomme comme un autre. 

2 “The original is in the hands of Dr. Fothergill, then Vice-Chancellor, who 
made this transcriot.”—T. \V.\kton. 
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“Nay, you may as well write down the sayings of any one else 
that are good.” But where, I might with great propriety have added, 
can I find such? 

I visited him by appointment in the evening, and we drank tea 
with Mrs. Williams. He told me that he had been in the company 
of a gentleman whose extraordinary travels had been much the 
subject of conversation. But I found he had not listened to him 
with that full confidence, without which there is little satisfaction 
in the society of travellers. I was curious to hear what opinion so 
able a judge as Johnson had formed of his abilities, and I asked 
if he was not a man of sense. Johnson. “Why, Sir, he is not a dis¬ 
tinct relater; and I should say, he is neither abounding nor deficient 
in sense. I did not perceive any superiority of understanding.” 
Boswell. “But will you not allow him a nobleness of resolution, 
in penetrating into distant regions?” Johnson. “That, Sir, is not to 
the present purpose: We are talking of sense. A fighting cock has 
a nobleness of resolution.” 

Next day, Sunday April 2 , I dined with him at Mr. Hoole’s. 
We talked of Pope. Johnson. “He wrote his ‘Dunciad’ for fame. 
That was his primary motive. Had it not been for that, the dunces 
might have railed against him till they were weary, without his 
troubling himself about them. He delighted to vex them, no doubt; 
but he had more delight in seeing how well he could vex them.” 

The “Odes to Obscurity and Oblivion,” in ridicule of “cool 
Mason and warm Gray,” being mentioned, Johnson said “They 
are Colman’s best things.” Upon its being observed that it was 
believed these Odes were made by Colman and Lloyd jointly;— 
Johnson. “Nay, Sir, how can two people make an Ode? Perhaps 
one made one of them, and one the other.” I observed that two 
people had made a play, and quoted the anecdote of Beaumont and 
Fletcher, who were brought under suspicion of treason, because 
while concerting the plan of a tragedy when sitting together at a 
tavern, one of them was overheard saying to the other, “I'll kill 
the King.” Johnson. “The first of these Odes is the best; but they 
are both good. They exposed a very bad kind of writing.” Boswell. 
“Surely, Sir, Mr. Mason’s ‘Elfrida’ is a fine Poem; at least you 
ivill allow there are some good passages in it.” Johnson. “There 
are now and then some good imitations of Milton’s bad manner.” 

I often wondered at his low estimation of the writings of Gray 
and Mason. Of Gray’s poetry I have in a former part of this work, 
e.xpressed my high opinion; and for that of Mr. Mason I have ever 
entertained a warm admiration. His “Elfrida” is exquisite, both in 
poetical description and moral sentiment; and his “Caractacus” 
is a noble drama. Nor can I omit paying my tribute of praise to 
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some of his smaller poems, which I have read with pleasure, and 
which no criticism shall persuade me not to like. If 1 wondered at 
Johnson not tasting the works of Mason and Gray, still more have 
I wondered at their not tasting his works: that they should be in¬ 
sensible to his energy of diction, to his splendour of images, and 
comprehension of thought. Tastes may differ as to the violin, the 
flute, the hautboy, in short all the lesser instruments: but who can 
be insensible to the powerful impressions of the majestick organ? 

His “Taxation no Tyranny” being mentioned, he said, “1 think 
I have not been attacked enough for it. Attack is the re action; I 
never think I have hit hard, unless it re-bounds.” Boswkli.. “I 
don’t know. Sir, what you would be at. Five or six shots of small 
arms in every news-paper, and repeated cannonading in pamphlets, 
might, I think, satisfy you. But, Sir, you’ll never make out this 
match, of which we have talked, with a certain political lady, since 
you are so severe against her principles.” Johnson. “Nay, Sir, I 
have the better chance for that. She is like the Amazons of old; 
she must be courted by the sword. But I have not been severe upon 
her.” Boswell. “Yes, Sir, you have made her ridiculous.” John¬ 
son. “That was already done. Sir. To endeavour to make her 
ridiculous, is like blacking the chimney.” 

I put him in mind that the landlord at Ellon in Scotland said, 
that he heard he was the greatest man in England,—next to Lord 
Mansfield. “Ay, Sir, (said he,) the exception defined the idea. A 
Scotchman could go no further: 

‘The force of Nature could no further go.’ ” 

Lady Miller’s collection of verses by fashionable people, which 
were put into her Vase at Batheaston villa, near Bath, in competi¬ 
tion for honorary prizes, being mentioned, he held them very cheap: 
"Bouts rimis (said he,) is a mere conceit, and an old conceit now; 
I wonder how people were persuaded to write in that manner for 
this lady.” I named a gentleman of his acquaintance who wrote for 
the Vase. Johnson. “He was a blockhead for his pains.” Boswell. 
“The Duchess of Northumberland wrote.” Johnson. “Sir, the 
Duchess of Northumberland may do what she pleases: no¬ 
body will say anything to a lady of her high rank. But I should 
be apt to throw * ♦ * * ♦ >*=’5 verses in his face.” 

I talked of the cheerfulness of Fleet-street, owing to the constant 
quick succession of people which we perceive pas.sing through it. 
Johnson. “Why, Sir, Fleet-street has a very animated appearance; 
but I think the full tide of human existence is at Charing-cross.” 

He made the common remark on the unhappiness which men 
who have led a busy life experience, when they retire in expectation 
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of enjoying themselves at ease, and that they generally languish for 
want of their habitual occupation, and wish to return to it. He men¬ 
tioned as strong an instance of this as can well be imagined. “An 
eminent tallow-chandler in London, who had acquired a consider¬ 
able fortune, gave up the trade in favour of his foreman, and went 
to live at a country-house near town. He soon grew weary, and 
paid frequent visits to his old shop, where he desired they might let 
him know their melting-days, and he would come and assist them; 
which he accordingly did. Here, Sir, was a man, to whom the most 
disgusting circumstances in the business to which he had been used, 
was a relief from idleness.” 

On Wednesday, April $, I dined with him at Messieurs Dillys, 
with Mr. John Scott of Amwell, the Quaker, Mr. Langton, Mr. 
Miller, (now Sir John,) and Dr. Thomas Campbell, an Irish Clergy¬ 
man, whom I took the liberty of inviting to Mr. Billy’s table, having 
seen him at Mr. Thrale’s, and been told that he had come to Eng¬ 
land chiefly with a view to see Dr. Johnson, for whom he entertained 
the highest veneration. He has since published “A Philosophical 
Survey of the South of Ireland,” a very entertaining book, which 
has, however, one fault:—that it assumes the fictitious character 
of an Englishman. 

We talked of publick speaking. Johnson. “We must not esti¬ 
mate a man’s powers by his being able or not able to deliver his 
sentiments in publick. Isaac Hawkins Browne, one of the first 
wits of this country, got into Parliament, and never opened his 
mouth. For my own part, I think it is more disgraceful never to 
try to speak, than to try it, and fail; as it is more disgraceful not 
to fight, than to fight and be beaten.” This argument appeared to 
me fallacious; for if a m.in has not spoken, it may be said that 
he would have done very well if he had tried; whereas, if he has 
tried and failed, there is nothing to be said for him. “Why then, 
(I asked,) is it thought disgraceful for a man not to fight, and not 
disgraceful not to speak in publick?” Johnson. “Because there 
may be other reasons for a man’s not speaking in publick than want 
of resolution: he may have nothing to say, (laughing.) Whereas, 
Sir, you know courage is reckoned the greatest of all virtues; be¬ 
cause, unless a man has that virtue, he has no security for preserv¬ 
ing any other.” 

He observed, that “the statutes against bribery were intended 
to prevent upstarts with money from getting into Parliament:” 
adding, that “if he were a gentleman of landed property, he would 
turn out all his tenants who did not vote for the candidate whom 
he supported.” Langton. “Would not that. Sir, be checking the 
freedom of election?” Johnson. “Sir, the law does not mean that 
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the privilege of voting should be independent of old family interest; 
of the permanent property of the country.” 

On Thursday, April 6 ,1 dined with him at Mr. Thomas Davies’s, 
with Mr. Hicky, the painter, and my old acquaintance, Mr. Moody, 
the player. 

Dr. Johnson, as usual, spoke contemptuously of Colley Ciblier. 
“It is wonderful that a man, who for forty years had lived with 
the great and the witty, should have acquired so ill the talents 
of conversation: and he had but half to furnish; for one half of 
what he said was oaths.” He, however, allowed considerable merit 
to some of his comedies, and said there was no reason to believe 
that the “Careless Husband” was not written by himself. Davies 
said, he was the first dramatick writer who introduced genteel 
ladies upon the stage. Johnson refuted his observation by instancing 
several such character in comedies before his time. D.wii s. (trying 
to defend himself for a charge of ignorance,) “I mean genteel moral 
characters.” “I think (said Hicky,) gentility and morality are 
inseparable.” Boswell. “By no means, Sir. The genteelest char¬ 
acters are often the most immoral. Does not Lord Chesterfield give 
precepts for uniting wickedness and the graces? A man, indeed, 
is not genteel when he gets drunk; but most vices may be com¬ 
mitted very genteely: a man may debauch his friend’s wife gen- 
teely: he may cheat at cards genteely.” Hicky. “1 do not think that 
is genteel.” Boswell. “Sir, it may not be like a gentleman, but it 
may be genteel.” Johnson. “You are meaning two different things. 
One means exteriour grace; the otiicr honour. It is certain that a 
man may be very immoral with exteriour grace. Lovelace, in 
‘Clarissa,’ is a very genteel and a very wicked character. 'I'om 
Hervey, who died t’other day, though a vicious man, was one of 
the genteelest men that ever lived.” Tom Davies instanced Charles 
the Second, Johnson, (taking fire at any attack upon that Trince, 
for whom he had an extraordinary partiality,) “Charles the Sec¬ 
ond was licentious in his practice; but he always had a reverence 
for what was good. Charles the Second knew his people, and re¬ 
warded merit. The Church was at no time better filled than in his 
reign. He was the best King we have had from his time till the reign 
of his present Majesty, except James the Second, who was a very 
good King, but unhappily believed that it was nece:sary for the 
salvation of his subjects that they should be Roman (.'alholicks. He 
had the merit of endeavouring to do what he thought was for the 
salvation of the souls of his subjects, till he lost a great Empire. 
We, who thought that we should not be saved if we were Roman 
Catholicks, had the merit of maintaining our religion, at the ex¬ 
pence of submitting ourselves to the government of King William^ 
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(for it could not be done otherwise,)—to the government of one 
of the most worthless scoundrels that ever existed. No; Charles 

the Second was not such a man as-, (naming another King.) 

He did not destroy his father’s will. 

“He took money, indeed, from France: but he did not betray 
those over whom he ruled. He did not let the French fleet pass ours. 
George the First knew nothing, and desired to know nothing; did 
nothing, and desired to do nothing; and the only good thing that is 
told of him is, that he wished to restore the crown to its hereditary 
successor.” He roared with prodigious violence against George the 
Second. When he ceased, Moody interjected, in an Irish tone, and 
with a comick look, “Ah! poor George the Second.” 

I mentioned that Dr. Thomas Campbell had come from Ireland 
to London, principally to see Dr. Johnson. He seemed angry at this 
observation. Davies. “Why, you know. Sir, there came a man from 
Spain to see Livy; ^ and Corelli came to England to see Purcell,* 
and, when he heard he was dead, went directly back again to Italy.” 
Johnson. “I should not have wished to be dead to disappoint 
Campbell, had he been so foolish as you represent him; but I 
should have wished to have been a hundred miles off.” This was 
apparently perverse; and I do believe it was not his real way of 
thinking: he could not but like a man who came so far to see him. 
He laughed with some complacency, when I told him Campbell’s 
odd expression to me concerning him: “That having seen such a 
man, was a thing to talk of a century hence,”—^as if he could live 
so long. 

We got into an argument whether the Judges who went to India 
might with propriety engage in trade. Johnson warmly maintained 
that they might, “For why (he urged) should not Judges get riches, 
as well as those who deserve them less?” I said, they should have 
sufficient salaries, and have nothing to take off their attention 
from the affairs of the publick. Johnson. “No Judge, Sir, can give 
his whole attention to his office; and it is very proper that he should 
employ what time he has to himself, to his own advantage, in the 
most profitable manner.” “Then, Sir, (said Davies, who enlivened 
the dispute by making it somewhat dramatick,) he may become an 
insurer; and when he is going to the bench, he may be stopped,— 
‘Your Lord"hip cannot go yet; here is a bunch of invoices: several 
ships are, about to sail.’ ” Johnson. “Sir, you may as well say a 
Judge should not have a house; for they may come and tell him, 
'Your Lordship’s house is on fire;’ and so, instead of minding the 
business of his Court, he is to be occupied in getting the engine 

^ Plin. Epist. Lib. ii. Ep. 3. 

* [Mr. Davies was here mistaken. Corelli never was in England.— Buritey.] 
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with the greatest speed. There is no end of this. Every Judge who 
has land, trades to a certain extent in corn or in cattle; and in the 
land itself; undoubtedly his steward acts for him, and so do clerks 
for a great merchant. A Judge may be a farmer; but he is not to 
geld his own pigs. A Judge may play a little at cards for his amuse¬ 
ment; but he is not to play at marbles, or chuck farthing in the 
Piazza. No, Sir, there is no profession to which a man gives a very 
great proportion of his time. It is wonderful when a calculation is 
made, how little the mind is actually employed in the discharge of 
any profession. No man would be a Judge, upon the condition of 
being totally a Judge. The best employed lawyer has his mind .at 
work but for a small proportion of his time: a great deal of his 
occupation is merely mechanical.—I once wrote for a magazine; 
I made a calculation, that if I should write but a page a day, at 
the same rate, I should, in ten years, write nine volumes in folio, 
of an ordinary size and print.” Boswell. “Such as Carte’s His¬ 
tory?” Johnson. “Yes, Sir. When a man writes from his own mind, 
he writes very rapidly.^ I'he greatest part of a writer’s time is spent 
in reading, in order to write; a man will turn over half a library to 
make one book.” 

I argued warmly against the Judges trading, and mentioned Hale 
as an instance of a perfect Judge, who devoted himself entirely to 
his office. Johnson. “Hale, Sir, attended to other things besides 
law; he left a great estate.” Boswelt.. “That was because what he 
got, accumulated without any exertion and anxiety on his part.’ 

While the dispute went on, Moody once tried to say something 
on our side. Tom Davies clapped him on the back, to encourage 
him. Beauclerk, to whom I mentioned this circumstance, said, “that 
he could not conceive a more humiliating situation than to be 
clapped on the back by Tom Davies.” 

We spoke of Rolt, to whose Dictionary of Commerce, Dr. John¬ 
son wrote the Preface. Johnson, “Old Gardner the bookseller em¬ 
ployed Rolt and Smart to write a monthly miscellany, called ‘The 
Universal Visitor.’ There was a formal written contract, which 
Allen the Printer saw. Gardner thought as you do of the Judge. 
They were bound to write nothing else; they were to have, 1 think, 
a third of the profits of his sixjDenny pamphlet; and the contract 
was for ninety-nine years. I wash I had thought of giving this to 
Thurlow, in the cause about Literary Property. What an excellent 
instance would it have been of the oppression of booksellers to- 

1 Johnson certainly did, who had a mind stored with knowIedKe, and 
teeming with imagery: but the observation is not applicable to writers in 
general. 
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wards poor authoursl ^ (smiling)! ” Davies, zealous for the honour 
of the Trade, said, Gardner was not properly a bookseller. John¬ 
son. “Nay, Sir; he certainly was a bookseller. He had served his 
time regularly, was a member of the Stationers’ company, kept 
a shop in the face of mankind, purchased copyright, and was a 
bibliopole, Sir, in every sense. I wrote for some months in ‘The 
Universal Visitor,’ for poor Smart, while he was mad, not then 
knowing the terms on which he was engaged to write, and thinking 
I was doing him good. I hoped his wits would soon return to him. 
Mine returned to me, and I wrote in ‘The Universal Visitor’ no 
longer.” 

Friday, April 7 ,1 dined with him at a Tavern, with a numerous 
company. Johnson. “1 have been reading ‘Twiss’s Travels in 
Spain,’ which are just come out. They are as good as the first book 
of travels that you will take up. They are as good as those of 
Keysler or Blainvillc: nuy, as Addison’s,- if you except the learning. 
They are not so good as Brydone’s, but they are better than 
Pococke’s. I have not, indeed, cut the leaves yet; but I have read 
in them where the pages are open, and I do not suppose that what is 
in the pages which are closed is worse than what is in the open 
pages.—It would seem (he added,) that Addison had not acquired 
much Italian learning, for we do not find it introduced into his 
writings. The only instance that I recollect, is his quoting, ‘Stavo 
bow; per star meglio, sto qui’ ” ^ 

1 mentioned Addison’s having borrowed many of his classical 
remarks from Leandro Alberti, hir. Beauclerk said, “It was alleged 
that he had borrowed also from another Italian authour.” Johnson. 
“Why, Sir, all who go to look for what the Classicks have said of 
Italy, must find the same passages; ■* and I should think it would 
be one of the first things the Italians would do on the revival of 

* There has probably been some mistake as to the terms of this supposed 
extraordinary contract, the recital of which from hearsay afforded Johnson 
so much play for his sportive acuteness. Or if it was worded as he supposed, 
it is so strange that I should conclude it was a joke. Mr. Gardner, I am 
assured was a worthy and liberal man. 

2 [Speaking of Addison's Remarks on Italy in “The Journal of a Tour of 
the Hebrides,” (Oct. 14) he says, “it is a tedious book, and if it were not 
attached to Addison’s previous reputation, one would not think much of it. 
Had he written nothing else, his name w'ould not have lived. Addison does not 
seem 10 have gone deep into Italian literature: he shews nothing of it in 
his subsequent writings.—He shews a great deal of French learning.”— M.] 

® [Addison, however, does not mention where this celebrated Epitaph, 
which has eluded a very diligent enquiry, is found.—M.l 

* [“But if yoil find the same applications in another book, then Addison’s 
learning falls to the ground.” Journal of a Tour to the Hebrides, it supra .— M.l 
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learning, to collect all that the Roman authours have said ot their 
country.” 

Ossian being mentioned;— Johnson. “Supposing (he Irish and 
Erse languages to be the same, wliich I do not believe, yet as there 
is no reason to suppose that the inhabitants of tlie Highlands ami 
Hebrides ever wrote their native language, it is not to be credited 
that a long poem was preserved among them. If we had no evidence 
of the art of writing being practised in one of the counties of Eng¬ 
land, we should not believe that a long poem was preserved there, 
though in the neighbouring counties, where the same hH'guage 
was spoken, the inhabitants could write.” Hk/Xuclkuk. “ The ballad 
of Lilliburlero was once in the mouths of all the people of this 
country, and is said to have had a great effect in bringing about 
the Revolution. Yet I cpiestion whether any body can rei)eat it now; 
which shews how improbable it is that much poetry should be 
preserved by tradition.” 

One of the company suggested an internal objection to the 
antiquity of the poetry said to be Ossian s. that we do not find 
the wolf in it, which must have been the ca'-e had it been of that age. 

The mention of the wolf had led Johnson to tliink of other wild 
beasts; and while Sir Joshua Reynolds and Mr. J^angton were 
carrying on a dialogue about something which engaged them 
earnestly, he, in the midst of it, broke out. “Pennant tells of 
Bears.—” (what he added, I have forgotten. | 'They went on, which 
he being dull of hearing, did not perceive, or, if he did, was not 
willing to break off his talk; so he continued to vociferate his re¬ 
marks, and Bear (“like a word in a catch” as Beauclerk said,) was 
repeatedly heard at intervals, which coming from him who, by 
those who did not know him. had l)cen so often assimilated to that 
ferocious animal, while we who were sitting arouiul could hardly 
stille laughter, produced a very ludicrous effect. Silence having en¬ 
sued, he proceeded: “We are told, that the blaik bear is innocent; 
but I should not like to trust myself with him.” Mr. Gibbon mut¬ 
tered, in a low tone of voice, “I should not like to trust myself with 
you.” This piece of sarcastick pleasantry was a prudent resolution, 
if applied to a competition of abilities. 

Patriotism having become one of our topicks, John.son suddenly 
uttered, in a strong determined tone, an apophthegm, at which 
many will start: “Patriotism is the last refuge of a scoundrel.” But 
let it be considered, that he did not mean a real and generous love 
of our country, but that pretended patriotism which so many, in all 
ages and countries, have made a cloak for self interest. I maintained, 
that certainly all patriots were not scoundrels. Being urged, (not 
by Johnson; to name one exception, I mentioned an eminent per- 
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son, whom we all greatly admired. Johnson. “Sir, I do not say that 
he is not honest; but we have no reason to conclude from his politi¬ 
cal conduct that he is honest. Were he to accept a place from this 
ministry, he would lose that character of firmness which he has, 
and might be turned out of his place in a year. This ministry is 
neither stable, nor grateful to their friends, as Sir Robert Walpole 
was; so that he may think it more for his interest to take his 
chance of his party coming in.” 

Mrs. Pritchard being mentioned, he said, “Her playing was 
quite mechanical. It is wonderful how little mind she had. Sir, she 
had never read the tragedy of Macbeth all through. She no more 
thought of the play out of which her part was taken, than a shoe¬ 
maker thinks of the skin, out of which the piece of leather, of 
which he is making a pair of shoes, is cut.” 

On Saturday, May 8, I dined with him at Mr. Thrale’s, where 
we met the Irish Dr. Campbell. Johnson had supped the night 
before at Mrs. Abington’s with some fashionable people whom he 
named; and he seemed much pleased with having made one in so 
elegant a circle. Nor did he omit to pique his mistress a little with 
jealousy of her housewifery; for he said, (with a smile,) “Mrs. 
Abington’s jelly, my dear lady, was better than yours.” 

Mrs. Thrale, who frequently practised a coarse mode of flattery, 
by repeating his bon-mots in his hearing, told us that he had said, 
a certain celebrated actor was just fit to stand at the door of an 
auction-room with a long pole, and cry “Pray, gentlemen, walk 
in;” and that a certain authour, upon hearing this, had said, that 
another still more celebrated actor was fit for nothing better than 
that, and would pick your pocket after you came out, Johnson. 
“Nay, my dear lady, there is no wit in what our friend added; 
there is only abuse. You may as well say of any man that he will 
pick a pocket. Besides, the man who is stationed at the door does 
not pick people’s pockets; that is done within, by the auctioneer.” 

Mrs. Thrale told us, that Tom Davies repeated, in a very bald 
manner, the story of Dr. Johnson’s first repartee to me which I 
have related exactly.^ He made me say, “I was born in Scotland,” 
instead of “I come from Scotland; ” so that Johnson’s saying, “That, 
Sir, is what a great many of your countrymen cannot help,” had 
no point, or even meaning: and that upon this being mentioned to 
Mr. Fitzherbert, he observed, “It is not every man that can carry 
a bon-mot** 

On Monday, April lo, I dined with him at General Ogle¬ 
thorpe’s, with Mr. Langton and the Irish Dr. Campbell, whom 
the general had obligingly given me leave to bring with me. This 

1 Page 3^8. 
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learned gentleman was thus gratified with a very high intellectual 
feast, by not only being in company with Dr. Johnson, but with 
General Oglethorpe, who had been so long a celebrated name both 
at home and abroad.^ 

I must, again and again, intreat of my readers not to suppose 
that my imperfect record of conversation contains the whole of 
what was said by Johnson, or other eminent persons who lived with 
him. What I have preserved, however, has the value of the most 
perfect authenticity. 

He this day enlarged upon Pope’s melancholy remark, 

“Man never is, but always to be blest.” 

He asserted, that the present was never a happy state to any human 
being; but that, as every parf of life, of which we are conscious^ 
was at some point of time a period yet to come, in which felicity 
was expected, there was some happiness produced by hope. Being 
pressed upon this subject, and asked if he really was of opinion 
that though, in general, happiness was very rare in human life, u 
man was not sometimes happy in the moment that was oresent, he 
answered, “Never, but when he is drunk.” 

He urged General Oglethorpe to give the world his Life. He 
said, “I know no man whose Life would be more interesting. If 1 
were furnished with materials, I should be very glad to write it.” * 

Mr. Scott of Amwell’s Elegies were lying in the room. Dr. John¬ 
son observed, “They are very well; but such as twenty people 

1 Let me here be allowed to pay my tribute of most sincere gratitude to the 
memory of that most excellent person, my intimacy with whom was the 
more valuable to me, because my first acquaintance with him was unexpected 
and unsolicited. Soon after the publication of my “Account of Corsica,” he 
did me the honour to call on me, and approaching me with a frank courteous 
air, said, “My name, Sir, is Oglethorpe, and 1 wish to be acquainted with you." 
I was not a little flittered to be thus addressed by an eminent man, of whom 
I had read in Pope, from my early years, 

“Or, driven by strong benevolence of soul, 

Will fly, like Oglethorpe from pole to pole.” 

I was fortunate enough to be found worthy of his good opinion, insomuch, 
that I not only was invited to make one in the many respectable companies 
whom he entertained at his table, but h.id a cover at his hospitable board 
every day when I happened to be disengaged; and in his society I never failed 
to enjoy learned and animated conversation, seasoned with genuine scnti> 
ments of virtue and religion. 

* The General seemed unwilling to enter upon it at this time; but upon « 
subsequent occasion he communicated to me a number of particulars, which 
I have committed to writing; but I was not sufficiently diligent in obtaining 
more from him, not apprehending that his friends were so soon to lose him; 
for notwdthstanding his great age, he was very healthy and vigorous, and 
was at last carried off by a violent fever, which is often fatal at any period 
of life. 
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might write.” Upon this I took occasion to controvert Horace’s 
maxim, 

"- mediocribus esse poetis 

Non Di, non homines, non concesse eolumnoe:” 

for here, (I observed,) was a very middle-rate poet, who pleased 
many readers, and therefore poetry of a middle sort was entitled 
to some esteem; nor could I see why poetry should not, like every 
thing else, have different gradations of excellence, and conse¬ 
quently of value. Johnson repeated the common remark, that “as 
there is no necessity for our having poetry at all, it being merely 
a luxury, an instrument of pleasure, it can have no value, unless 
when exquisite in its kind.” 1 declared myself not satisfied. “Why, 
then, Sir, (said he,) Horace and you must settle it.” He was not 
much in the humour of talking. 

No more of his conversation for some days appears in my jour¬ 
nal, except that when a gentleman told him he had bought a suit 
of lace for his lady, he said, “Well, Sir, you have done a good thing 
and a wise thing,” “I have done a good thing, (said the gentleman,) 
but I do not know that I have done a wise thing.” Johnson. 
“Yes, Sir; no money is better spent than what is laid out for 
domestick satisfaction. A man is pleased that his wife is drest as 
well as other people; and a wife is pleased that she is drest.” 

On Friday, April 14 , being Good-Friday, I repaired to him in 
the morning, according to my usual custom on that day, and break¬ 
fasted with him. I observed that he fasted so very strictly, that he 
did not even taste bread, and took no milk with his tea; I suppose 
because it is a kind of animal food. 

He entered upon the state of the nation, and thus discoursed: 
“Sir, the great misfortune now is, that government has too little 
power. All that it has to bestow must of necessity be given to 
support itself; so that it cannot reward merit. No man, for in¬ 
stance, can now be made a Bishop for his learning and piety; ^ 
his only chance for promotion is his being connected with some¬ 
body who has parliamentary interest. Our several ministers in this 
reign have outbid each other in concessions to the people. Lord 
Bute, though a very honourable man,—a man who meant well,—a 
man who had his blood full of prerogative,—was a theoretical 
statesman,—a book-minister,—and thought this country could be 
governed by the influence of the Crown alone. Then, Sir, he gave 
up a great deal. He advised the King to agree that the Judges 
should hold their places for life, instead of losing them at the 
accession of a new King. Lord Bute, I suppose, thought to make 
the King popular by this concession; but the people never minded 

I From this too just observation there are some eminent exceptions. 
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it; and it was a most impolitick i.ioasure. There is no reason why a 
Judge should hold his office for life, more than any other person 
in publick trust. A Judge may be partial otherwise than to the 
Crown: we have seen Judges partial to the populace. A Judge may 
become corrupt, and yet there may not be legal evidence against 
him. A Judge may become froward from age. .-\ Judge may grow 
unfit for his office in many ways. It was desirable that there should 
be a possibility of being delivered from him by a new King. This 
is now gone by an Act of Parliament cx gratia of the Crown. Lord 
Bute advised the King to give up a very large sum of money,’ for 
which nobody thanked him. It was of consequence to the King, but 
nothing to the publick, among whom it was divided. When I say 
Lord Bute advised, I mean, that such acts were done when he was 
minister, and we are to suppose that he advised them.—Lord Bute 
shewed an undue partiality to Scotchmen. He turned out Dr 
Nichols, a very eminent man, from being physician to the King, 
to make room for one of his countrymen, a man very low in his 
profession. He had ********** and **** to go on errands for him. 
He had occasion for people to go on errands for him; but he should 
not have had Scotchmen; and, certainly, he should not have 
suffered them to have access to him before the first people in 
England.” 

I told him, that the admission of one of them before the first 
people in England, which had given the greatest offence, was no 
more than what happens at every minister’s levee, where those 
who attend are admitted in the order that they have come, which 
is better than admitting them according to their rank; for if that 
were to be the rule, a man who has waited ad the morning might 
have the mortification to see a peer, newly come, go in before him, 
and keep him waiting still. Johnson. “True, Sir, but **** should 
not have come to the levee, to be in the w.iy of people of conse¬ 
quence. He saw Lord Bute at all times; and could have said what 
he had to say at any time, as well as at the levee. There is now no 
Prime Minister: there is only an agent for government in the 

* The money arising from the property of the prizes taken before tlic 
declaration of war, which were given to his M.ijcsly hy the piMce vf Paris, 
and amounted to upwards of 700,000!. and from the Iannis in the ceded 'dands, 
which were estimated at aoo.oool. more. Surely, there was a noble munificence 
in this gift frem a Monarch to his people. And let it be lemcmbcrcd, that 
during the Earl of Bute’s administration, the King was graciou'ly pleased to 
give up the hereditary revenues of the Crown, and to accept, instead .jI them, 
of the Iimit<*d sura of 8oo,oool. a year; upon which Blackstone observes, that 
"The hereditary revenues, being put under the same manauement as the other 
branches of the publick patrimony, will produce more, and be better collected 
than heretofore; and the publick is a gainer of upwards of 100,000]. per 
annum, by this disinterested bounty of his Maiesty.” Book I. Chan, viii, p. 330. 
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House of Commons. We are governed by the Cabinet; but there 
is no one head there since Sir Robert Walpole’s time.” Boswell. 
“What then, Sir, is the use of Parliament?” Johnson. “Why, Sir, 
Parliament is a large council to the King; and the advantage of 
such a council is, having a great number of men of property con¬ 
cerned in the legislature, who, for their own interest, will not con¬ 
sent to bad laws. And you must have observed. Sir, the adminis¬ 
tration is feeble and timid, and cannot act with that authority and 
resolution which is necessary. Were I in power, I would turn out 
every man who dared to oppose me. Government has the distribu¬ 
tion of offices, that it may be enabled to maintain its authority.” 

“Lord Bute (he added,) took down too fast, without building 
up something new.” Boswell. “Because, Sir, he found a rotten 
building. The political coach was drawn by a set of bad horses; it 
was necessary to change them.” Johnson. “But he should have 
changed them one by one.” 

I told him that I had been informed by Mr. Orme, that many 
parts of the East-Indies were better mapped than the Highlands 
of Scotland. Johnson. “That a country may be mapped, it must 
be travelled over.” “Nay, (said I, meaning to laugh with him at 
one of his prejudices,) can’t you say, it is not worth mapping?” 

As we walked to St. Clement’s church, and saw several shops 
open upon this most solemn fast-day of the Christian world, I 
remarked, that one disadvantage arising from the immensity of 
London, was, that nobody was heeded by his neighbour; there was 
no fear of censure for not observing Good-Friday, as it ought to be 
kept, and as it is kept in country-towns. He said, it was, upon 
the whole, very well observed even in London. He however, owned 
that London was too large; but added, “It is nonsense to say the 
bead is too big for the body. It would be as much too big, though 
the body were ever so large; that is to say, though the country were 
ever so extensive. It has no similarity to a head connected with a 
body.” 

Dr. Wetherell, Master of University College, Oxford, accom¬ 
panied us home from church; and after he was gone, there came 
two other gentlemen, one of whom uttered the common-place 
complaints, that by the increase of ta.xes, labour would be dear, 
other nations would undersell us, and our commerce would be 
ruined. Johnson, (smiling.) “Never fear. Sir. Our commerce is in 
a very good state; and suppose we had no commerce at all, we 
could live very well on the produce of our own country.” I cannot 
omit to mention, that I never knew any man who was less disposed 
to be querulous than Johnson. Whether the subject was his own 
situa^'on, or the state of the publick, or the state of human nature 
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in general, though he saw the evils, his mind was turned to resolu< 
tion, and never to whining or complaint. 

We went again to St. Clement's in the afternoon. He had found 
fault with the preacher in the morning for not choosing a text 
adapted to the day. The preacher in the afternoon had chosen one 
extremely proper: “It is finished.” 

After the evening service, he said, “Come, you shall go home with 
me, and sit just an hour.” Hut he was better than his word; for 
after we had drunk tea with Mrs. Williams, he asked me to go up 
to his study with him, where we sat a long while together in 
serene undisturbed frame of mind, sometimes in silence, and some¬ 
times conversing, as we felt ourselves inclined, or more properly 
speaking, as he. was inclined; for during all the course of my long 
intimacy with him, my respectful attention never abated, and my 
wish to hear him was such, that I constantly watched every dawning 
of communications from that great and illuminated mind. 

He observed, “.■Ml knowledge is of itself of some value. There is 
nothing so minute or inconsiderable, that I would not rather know 
it than not. In the same manner, all power, of whatever sort, is of 
itself desirable. man would not submit to learn to hem a ruffle, 
of his wife, or his wife’s maid: but if a mere wish could attain it, 
he would rather wish to be able to hem a ruffle.” 

He again advised me to keep a journal fully and minutely, but 
not to mention such trifles as, that meat was too much or too little 
done, or that the weather was fair or rainy. He had till very near 
his death, a contempt for the notion that the weather affects the 
human frame. 

I told him that our friend Goldsmith had said to me that he had 
come too late into the world, for that Pope and other jwjets had 
taken up the places in the Temple of Fame; so that as but a few 
at any period can possess poetical rc|)utation, a man of genius can 
now hardly acquire it. Johnson. “That is one of the most sensible 
things I ever heard of Goldsmith. It is difficult to get literary fame, 
and it is every day growing more difficult. Ah, Sir, that should make 
a man think of securing happiness in another world, which all who 
try sincerely for it may attain. In comparison of that, how little 
are all other things! The belief of immortality is impressed upon 
all men, and all men act under an impression of it, however they 
may talk, and though, perhaps, they may be scarcely sensible of 
it.” I said, it appeared to me that some people had not the least 
notion of immortality; and I mentioned a distinguished gentle¬ 
man of our acquaintance. Johnson. “Sir, if it were not for the 
notion of immortality, he would cut a throat to fill his pockets.” 
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When I quoted this to Beauclerk, who knew much more of the 
gentleman than we did, he said in his acid manner, “He would 
cut a throat to fill his pockets, if it were not for fear of being 
hanged.” 

Dr. Johnson proceeded: “Sir, there is a great cry about infidelity: 
but there are, in reality, very few infidels. I have heard a person, 
originally a Quaker, but now, I am afraid, a Deist, say, that he did 
not believe there were, in all England, above two hundred infidels.” 

He was pleased to say, “If you come to settle here, we will have 
one day in the week on which we will meet by ourselves. That is 
the happiest conversation where there is no competition, no vanity, 
but a calm quiet interchange of sentiments.” In his private reg¬ 
ister this evening is thus marked, “Boswell sat with me till night; 
we had some serious talk.” ^ It also appears from the same record, 
that after I left him he was occupied in religious duties, in “giving 
Francis, his servant, some directions for preparation to communi¬ 
cate; in reviewing his life, and resolving on better conduct.” The 
humility and piety which he discovers on such occasions, is truly 
edifying. No saint, however, in the course of his religious warfare, 
was more sensible of the unhappy failure of pious resolves, than 
Johnson. He said one day, talking to an acquaintance on this 
subject, “Sir, Hell is paved with good intentions.” ^ 

On Sunday, April i6, being Easter-day, after having attended 
the solemn service at St. Paul’s, I dined with Dr. Johnson and 
Mrs. Williams. I maintained that Horace was wrong in placing 
happiness in Nil admirari, for that I thought admiration one of 
the most agreeable of all our feelings; and I regretted that I 
had lost much of my disposition to admire, which people generally 
do as they advance in life. Johnson. “Sir, as a man advances in life, 
he gets what is better than admiration,—judgement, to estimate 
things at their true value.” I still insisted that admiration was 
more pleasring than judgement, as love is more pleasing than friend¬ 
ship. The feeling of friendship is like that of being comfortably 
filled with roast beef; love, like being enlivened with champagne. 
Johnson. “No, Sir; admiration and love are like being intoxciated 
with champagne; judgement and friendship like being enlivened. 
Waller has hit upon the same thought with you; ® but I don’t 

1 Prayers and Meditations, p. 138. 

> [This is a proverbial sentence. “Hell (says Herbert) is full of good mean¬ 
ings and wishes.” Jacula Prudentum, p. ii. edit. 1651.—M.] 

• “Amoret’s as sweet and good 
As the most delicious food; 

Which but tasted does impart 
Life and gladness to the heart. 
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believe you have borrowed from Waller. I wish you would enable 
yourself to borrow more.” 

He then took occasion to enlarge on the advantages of readin)^ 
and combated the idle superficial notion, that knowledge enough 
may be acquired in conversation. “ The foundation (said he) mus^ 
be laid by reading. General principles must be had from books 
which, however, must be brought to the test of real life. In conver 
sation you never get a system. What is said upon a subject is to be 
gathered from a hundred people. The parts of a truth, which a 
man gets thus, are at such a distance from each other that he never 
attains to a full view.” 


“To Bennet L.angton, Esq. 

“dear sir, 

“I HAVE enquired more minutely about the medicine for the 
rheumatism, which I am sorry to hear that you still want. 'I'hc 
receipt is this: 

“Take equal quantities of Hour of sulphur, and flour of mustard- 
seed, make them an electuary with honey or treacle; and take a 
bolus as big as a nutmeg several times a day, as you can bear it: 
drinking after it a quarter of a pint of the infusion of the root of 
Lovage. 

“Lovage, in Ray’s ‘Nomenclature,’ is Levisticum: perhaps the 
Botanists may know the Latin name. 

‘ Of this medicine I pretend not to judge. There is all the .appear¬ 
ance of its efficacy, which a single instance can afford: the patient 
was very old, the pain very violent, and the relief, I think, speedy 
and lasting. 

“My opinion of alterative medicine is not high, but quid 
tentasse nocebit? if it does harm, or does no good, it may be 
omitted; but that it may do good, you have, 1 hope, reason to 
think is desired by, Sir, your most affectionate, 

“Humble servant, 

“Sam. Johnson.” 

“April 17, 1775.” 

On Tuesday, April ii, he and I were engaged to go with Sir 
Joshua Reynolds to dine with Mr. Cambridge, at his beautiful 
villa on the banks of the Thames, near Twickenham. Dr. Johnson’s 
tardiness was such, that Sir Joshua, who had an appointment at 
Richmond, early in the day, was obliged to go by himself on horse¬ 
back, leaving his coach to Johnson and me. Johnson was in such 

Sacharissa’s beauty’s wine, 

Which to madness docs incline; 

Such a liquor is ao brain 
That is mortal can sustain.” 
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good spirits, that every thing seemed to please him as we drove 
along. 

Our conversation turned on a variety of subjects. He thought 
portrait-painting an improper employment for a woman. “Publick 
practice of any art, (he observed,) and staring in men’s faces, is 
very indelicate in a female.” I happened to start a question, whether 
when a man knows that some of his intimate friends are invited to 
the house of another friend, with whom they are all equally inti¬ 
mate, he may join them without an invitation. Johnson. “No, Sir; 
he is not to go when he is not invited. They may be invited on 
purpose to abuse him” (smiling). 

As a curious instance how little a man knows, or wishes to know 
his own character in the world, or, rather as a convincing proof 
that Johnson’s roughness was only external, and did not proceed 
from his heart, I insert the following dialogue. Johnson. “It is 
wonderful. Sir, how rare a quality good humour is in life. We meet 
with very few good humoured men.” I mentioned four of our 
friends, none of whom he would allow to be good humoured. One 
was acid, another was muddy, and to the others he had objections 
which have escaped me. Then, shaking his head and stretching 
himself at ease in the coach, and smiling with much complacency, 
he turned to me and said, “I look upon myself as a good humoured 
fellow.” The epithet fellow, applied to the great Lexicographer, 
the stately Moralist, the Masterly Critick, as if he had been Sam 
Johnson, a mere pleasant companion, was highly diverting; and 
this light notion of himself struck me with wonder. I answered, 
also smiling, “No, no, Sir; that will not do. You are good natured, 
but not good humoured: you are irascible. You have not patience 
with folly and absurdity. I believe you would pardon them, if 
there were time to deprecate your vengeance; but punishment 
follows so quick after sentence, that they cannot escape.” 

I had brought with me a great bundle of Scotch magazines and 
news-papers, in which his “Journey to the Western Islands” was 
attacked in every mode; and I read a great part of them to him, 
knowing they would afford him entertainment. I wish the writers 
of them had been present: they would have been sufficiently 
vexed. One ludicrous imitation of his style, by Mr. Maclaurin, now 
one of the Scotch Judges, with the title of Lord Dreghorn, was 
distinguished by him from the rude mass. “This (said he,) is the 
best. But I could caricature my own style much better myself.” 
He defended his remark upon the general insufficiency of educa¬ 
tion in Scotland; and confirmed to me the authenticity of his witty 
saying on the learning of the Scotch,—^“Their learning is like 
bread in a besieged town: every man gets a little, but no man gets 
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a full meal.” “There is (said he,) in Scotland a diffusion of learn¬ 
ing, a certain portion of it widely and thinly spread. A merchant 
has as much learning as one of their clergy." 

He talked of Isaac Walton'j Lives, which was one of his most 
favourite books. Dr. Uo./ne's Life, he said, was the most perfect 
of them. He ob.served, that “it was wonderful that Walton, who 
was in a very low situation in life, should have been familiarly 
received by so many great men, and that at a time when the ranks 
of society were kept more separate than they are now." He sup¬ 
posed that Walton had then given up his business as a linen-draper 
and sempstcr, and was only an authour; ^ and added, “that he was 
a great panegyrist.” Boswell. “No quality will get a man more 
friends than a disposition to admire the qualities of others. I do 
not mean flattery, but a sincere admiration.” Johnson. “Nay, Sir, 
flattery pleases very generally. In die first place, the flatterer may 
think what he says to be true: but, in the second place, whether 
he thinks so or not, he certainly thinks those whom he flatters of 
consequence enough to be flattered,” 

No sooner had we made our bow to Mr. Cambridge, in his library, 
than Johnson ran eagerly to one side of the room intent on [loring 
over the backs of the books." Sir Joshua observed, (aside,) “He 
runs to the books as I do to the pictures; but 1 have the advantage. 
I can see much more of the pictures than he can of the books.” 
Mr. Cambridge, upon this, politely said, “Dr. Johnson, I am going 
with your pardon, to accuse myself, for I have the same custom 
which I perceive you have. But it seems odd that one should have 
such a desire to look at the backs of books.” Johnson, ever ready 
for contest, instantly started from his reverie, wheeled about and 
answered, “Sir, the reason is very plain. Knowledge is of two 
kinds. We know a subject ourselves, or we know where we ^n find 
information upon it. When we enquire into any subject, the first 
thing we have to do is to know what books have treated of it. 
This leads us to look at catalogues, and the backs of books in 
libraries.” Sir Joshua observed to me the extraordinary prompti¬ 
tude with which Johnson flew upon an argument. “Yes, (.said I.) 

* [Johnson’s conjecture was erroneous. Walton did not retire from business 
till 1643. But in 1664, Dr. King, Bishop of Chichester, in a letter prefixed to his 
Lwes, mentions his having been familiarly acquainted with him for forty 
years; and in 1631 he was so intimate with Dr. Donne, that he was one of 
the friends who attended him on his death bed.—J. Boswei.i..] 

* [The first time he dined with me, he was shewn into my book room, and 
instantly pored over the lettering of each volume within his reach. My collec¬ 
tion of books is very miscellaneous, and I feared there might be some among 
them that he would not like. But seeing the number of volumes very con¬ 
siderable, he said, “You are an honest man, to have formed so great an 
accumulation of knowledge.”—B vrkev.] 
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he has no formal preparation, no flourishing with his sword; he 
!s through your body in an instant.” 

Johnson was here solaced with an elegant entertainment, a 
very accomplished family and much good company; among whom 
was Mr. Harris of Salisbury, who paid him many compliments, 
on his “Journey to the Western Islands.” 

The common remark as to the utility of reading history being 
made;— Johnson. “We must consider how very little history 
there is; I mean real authentick history. That certain Kings 
reigned, and certain battles were fought, we can depend upon 
as true; but all the colouring, all the philosophy of history is con¬ 
jecture.” Boswell. “Then, Sir, you would reduce all history to no 
better than an almanack, a mere chronological series of remarkable 
events.” Mr. Gibbon, who must at that time have been employed 
upon his history, of which he published the first volume in the 
following year, was present; but did not step forth in defence of 
that species of writing. He probably did not like to trust himself 
with Johnson I ^ 

Johnson observed, that the force of our early habits was so 
great, that though reason approved, nay, though our senses relished 
a different course, almost every man returned to them. I do not 
believe there is any observation upon human nature better founded 
than this; and in many cases, it is a very painful truth; for where 
early habits have been mean and wretched, the joy and elevation 
resulting from better modes of life, must be damped by the gloomy 
consciousness of being under an almost inevitable doom to sink 
back into a situation which we recollect with disgust. It surely may 
be prevented, by constant attention and unremitting exertion to 
establish contrary habits of superiour efficacy. 

“The Beggar’s Opera,” and the common question, whether it 
was pernicious in its effects, having been introduced;— Johnson. 
“As to this matter, which has been very much contested, I myself 
am of opinion, that more influence has been ascribed to ‘The 
Beggar’s Opera,’ than it in reality ever had; for I do not believe 
that any man was ever made a rogue by being present at its 
representation. .\t the same time I do not deny that it may have 
some influence, by making the character of a rogue familiar, 
and in some degree pleasing.” * Then collecting himself, as it were, 

1 Sec page 525 . 

* A very eminent physician, whose discernment is as acute and penetrating 
in judging of the human character as it is in his own profession, remarked 
once at a club where I was, that a lively young man, fond of pleasure, and 
without money, would hardly resist a solicitation from his mistress to go 
upon the highway, immediately after being present at the representation of 
"The Beggar’s Opera.” I have been told of an ingenious observation by Mr. 
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to give a heavy stroke: “There is in it such a labefactation of all 
principles as may be injurious to morality.” 

While he pronounced this rcsixmsc, we sat in a comical sort 
of restraint, smothering a laugh, which we were afraid might 
burst out. In his life of Gay, he has been still more decisive as to 
the inefficiency of “The Beggar’s Opera” in corrupting society. 
But I have ever thought somewhat differently; for, indeed, not 
only are the gaiety and heroism of a highwayman very captivating 
to a youthful imagination, but the arguments for ariventurous 
depredation are so plausible, the allusions so lively, and the con¬ 
trasts with the ordinary and more painful modes of acquiring the 
property arc so artfully displayed, that it requires a cool and 
strong judgement to resist so imposing an aggregate: yet, I own, 
I should be very sorry to have “Ihe Beggar’s Opera’’ suppressed; 
for there is in it so much of real London life, so much brilliant wit. 
and such a variety of airs, which, from early association of ideas, 
engage, soothe, and enliven the mind, that no performance which 
the theatre e.xhibits, delights me more. 

The late “worthy Duke of Queensbury, as Thomson, in his 
“Seasons,” justly characterizes him, told me, that when Gay 
shewed him “The Beggar’s Opera,” his Grace’s observation was, 
“This is a very odd thing. Gay; I am satisfied that it is either 
a very good thing, or a very bad thing.” It proved the former, 
beyond the warmest expectations of the authour or his friends. 
Mr. Cambridge, however, shewed us to-day, that there was gooil 
reason enough to doubt concerning its success. He was told by 
Quin, that during the first night of its appearance it was long in a 
very dubious state; that there was a disposition to damn it, and 
that it was saved by the song, 

“Oh ponder well I be not severe!” 

the audience being much affected by the innocent looks of Polly 
when she came to those two lines, which exhibit at once a painfii.’ 
and ridiculous image, 

“For on the rope that h.anRs my Dear, 

Depends poor Polly’s life.” 

Quin himself had so bad an opinion of it, that he refused the part 
of Captain Macheath, and gave it to Walker, who acquired great 
celebrity by his grave yet animated performance of it. 

We talked of a young gentleman’s marriage with an eminent 

Gibbon, that “The Beggar’s Opera” may, perhaps, have sometimes increaxd 
the number of highwaymen; but that it has had a beneficial effect in reffning 
that class of men, making them less ferocious, more polite, in short, more 
like gentlemen.” Upon this Mr. Courtenay said, that "G.ay was the Orpheu.* 
of highwaymen.” 
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singer, and his determination that she should no longer sing in 
publick, though his father was very earnest she should, because 
her talents would be liberally rewarded, so as to make her a good 
fortune. It was questioned whether the young gentleman who had 
not a shilling in the world, but was blest with very uncommon 
talents, was not foolishly delicate, or foolishly proud, and his 
father truly rational without being mean. Johnson, with all the 
high spirit of a Roman senator, exclaimed, “He resolved wisely 
and nobly to be sure. He is a brave man. VVould not a gentleman 
be disgraced by having his wife singing publickly for hire? No, 
Sir, there can be no doubt here. I know not if I should not prepare 
myself for a publick singer, as readily as let my wife be one.” 

Johnson arraigned the modern politicks of this country, as 
entirely devoid of all principle of whatever kind. “Politicks (said 
he) are now nothing more than means of rising in the world. With 
this sole view do men engage in politicks, and their whole conduct 
proceeds upon it. How different in that respect is the state of the 
nation now from what it was in the time of Charles the First, 
during the Usurpation, and after the Restoration, in the time of 
Charles the Second. Hudibras affords a strong proof how much 
hold political principles had then upon the minds of men. There is 
in Hudibras a great deal of bullion which will always last. But to 
be sure the brightest strokes of his wit owed their force to the 
impression of the characters, which was upon men’s minds at the 
time; to their knowing them, at table and in the street; in short, 
being familiar with them; and above all, to his satire being directed 
against those whom a little while before they had hated and feared. 
The nation in general has ever been loyal, has been at all times 
attached to the monarch, though a few daring rebels have been 
wonderfully powerful for a time. The murder of Charles the First 
was undoubtedly not committed with the approbation or consent 
of the people. Had that been the case. Parliament would not have 
ventured to consign the regicides to their deserved punishment. 
And we know what exuberance of joy there was when Charles 
the Second was restored. If Charles the Second had bent all his 
mind to it, had made it his sole object, he might have been as abso¬ 
lute as Louis the Fourteenth.” A gentleman observed he would 
have done no harm if he had. Johnson. “Why, Sir, absolute 
princes seldom do any harm. But they who are governed by them 
are governed by chance. There is no security for good govern¬ 
ment.” Cambridge. “There have been many sad victims to abso¬ 
lute government.” Johnson. “So, Sir, have there been to popular 
factions.” Boswell. “The question is, which is worst, one wild 
beast or many?” 
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the title of Doctor of Medicine, because he supposes himself dis¬ 
graced by the doctorship, or supposes the doctorship disgraced by 
himself. To be disgraced by a title which he shares in common 
with every illustrious name of his profession, with Boerhaave, with 
Arbuthnot, and with Cullen, can surely diminish no man’s reputa¬ 
tion. It is, I suppose, to the doctorate, from which he shrinks, that 
he owes his right of practising physick. A doctor of Medicine is a 
physician under the protection of the laws, and by the stamp of 
authority. The physician who is not a Doctor, usurps a profession, 
and is authorised only by himself to decide upon health and sick¬ 
ness, and life and deatL That this gentleman is a Doctor, his 
diploma makes evident; a diploma not obtruded upon him, but 
obtained by solicitation, and for which fees were paid. With what 
countenance any man can refuse the title which he has either 
begged or bought, is not easily discovered. 

“All verbal injury must comprise in it either some false position, 
or some unnecessary declaration of defamatory truth. That in 
calling him Doctor, a false appellation was given him, he himself 
will not pretend, who at the same time that he complains of the 
title would be offended if we supposed him to be not a Doctor. If 
the title of Doctor be a defamatory truth, it is time to dissolve our 
colleges; for why should the publick give salaries to men whose 
approbation is reproach? It may likewise deserve the notice of 
the publick to consider what help can be given to the professors of 
physick, who all share with this unhappy gentleman the ignominious 
appellation, and of whom the very boys in the street are not afraid 
to say. There goes the Doctor. 

“What is implied by the term Doctor is well known. It dis¬ 
tinguishes him to whom it is granted, as a man who has attained 
such knowledge of his profession as qualifies him to instruct 
others. A Doctor of Laws is a man who can form lawyers by his 
precepts. A Doctor of Medicine is a man who can teach the art 
of curing diseases. This is an old axiom which no man has yet 
thought fit to deny, Nil dot quod non habet. Upon this principle to 
be Doctor implies skill, for nemo docct quod non didicit. In England, 
whoever practises physic, not being a Doctor, must practise by a 
licence: but the doctorate conveys a licence in itself. 

“By what accident it happened that he and the other phy¬ 
sicians were mentioned in different terms, where the terms them¬ 
selves were equivalent, or where in effect that which was applied 
to him was the most honourable, perhaps they who wrote the 
paper cannot now remember. Had they expected a lawsuit to have 
been the consequences of such petty variation, I hope they would 
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but died without revealing it, as imagining it would be prejudicial 
to society. He added, that it was not impossioie but it might in time 
be generally known. 

It being asked whether it was reasonable for a man to be 


angry at another whom a v.'oman had preferred to him? —Johnson. 
“I do not see, Sir, that it is reasonable for a man to be angry at 
another, whom a woman has preferred to him: but angry he is, 
no doubt; and he is loath to be angry at himself.” 

Before setting out for Scotland on the 23d, I was frequently in 
his company at different places, but during this period have re¬ 
corded only two remarks; one concerning (iarrick: "He has not 
Latin enough. He finds out the I..atin by the meaning rather than 
the meaning by the Latin.” And another concerning writers of 
travels, who, he observed, “were more defective than any other 
writers.” 

I passed many hours with him on the i7lh, of which I find all 
my memorial is, “much laughing.” It should seem he had that day 
been in a humour for jocularity and merriment, and upon such 
occasions I never knew a man laugh more heartily. We may sup¬ 
pose, that the high relish of a state so different from his habitual 
gloom, produced more than ordinary exertions of that distinguish¬ 
ing faculty of man, which has puzzled philosophers so much to 
explain. Johnson’s laugh was as remarkable as any circumstance in 
his manner. It was a kind of good humoured growl. Tom Davies 
described it drolly enough: “He laughs like a rhinoceros.” 


“To Bennet Langton, Esq. 

“dear sir, 

“I have an old amanuensis in great distress. I have given 
what I think I can give, and begged till I cannot tell where to beg 
again. I put into his hand this morning four guineas. If you could 
collect three guineas more, it would clear him from his present 
difficulty. I am. Sir, 

“Your most humble servant, 

“Sam. Johnson.* 

“May ai, 177S” 

“To James Boswell, Esq. 

“dear sir, 

“I MAKE no doubt but you are now safely lodged in your own 
habitation, and have told all your adventures to Mrs. Boswell ana 
Miss Veronica. Pray teach Veronica to love me. Bid her not mind 
mamma. 

“Mrs. Thrale has taken cold, and been very much disordered, 
but I hope is grown well. Mr. Langton went yesterday to Lincoln 
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shire, and has invited Nicolaida ^ to follow him. Beauclerk talks of 
going to Bath. I am to set out on Monday; so there is nothing but 
dispersion. 

“I have returned Lord Hailes's entertaining sheets, but must 
stay till I come back for more, because it will be inconvenient to 
send them after me in my vagrant state. 

“I promised Mrs. Macaulay ^ that I would try to serve her son 
at Oxford. I have not forgotten it, nor am unwilling to perform it. 
If they desire to give him an English education, it should be con¬ 
sidered whether they cannot send him for a year or two to an 
English school. If he comes immediately from Scotland, he can 
make no figure in our Universities. The schools in the north, I 
believe, are cheap; and when I was a young man, eminently good. 

“There are two little books published by the Foulis, Telemachus 
and Collins’s Poems, each a shilling; I would be glad to have them. 

“Make my compliments to Mrs. Boswell, though she does not 
love me. You see what perverse things ladies are, and how little 
fit to be trusted with feudal estates. When she mends and loves me, 
there may be more hope of her daughters. 

“I will not send compliments to my friends by name, because I 
would be loath to leave any out in the enumeration. Tell them, as 
you see them, how well I speak of Scotch politeness, and Scotch 
hospitality, and Scotch beauty, and of every thing Scotch, but 
Scotch oat-cakes, and Scotch prejudices. 

“L''t me know the answer of Rasay, and the decision relating to 
Sir Allan.^ I am, my dearest Sir, with great affection, 

“Your most obliged and 

“Most humble servant, 

“Sam. Johnson.” 

'May 27,1775.” 

After my return to Scotland, I wrote three letters to him, from 
which I extract the following passages: 

“I have seen Lord Hailes since I came down. He thinks it wonder¬ 
ful that you are pleased to take so much pains in revising his 
‘Annals.’ I told him that you said you were well rewarded by the 
entertainment which you had in reading them.” 

“There has been a numerous flight of Hebrideans in Edinburgh 
this summer, whom I have been happy to entertain at my house. 

1 A learned Greek. 

3 Wife of the Reverend Mr. Kenneth Macaulay, authour of '‘The History 
of St. Kilda.” 

* A law-suit carried on by Sir Allan Maclean, Chief of his Clan, to recover 
certain parts of his family estates from the Duke of Argy'le. 
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Mr. Donald Macqueen' and Lord Monboddo supped with me one 
evening. They joined in controverting your proposition, that the 
Gaelick of the Highlands and Isles of Scotland was not written till 
of late.” 

“My mind has been somewhat dark this summer. 1 have need 
of your warming and vivifying rays; and I hope 1 shall have them 
frequently. I am going to pass some time with my father at Auchin- 
leck.” 

“To James Boswell, Esq. 

“dear sir, 

“I AM returned from the annual ramble into the middle counties. 
Having seen nothing I had not seen before, I have nothing to relate. 
Time has left that part of the island few antiquities; and commerce 
has left the people no singularities. I was glad to go abroad, and. 
perhaps, glad to come home; which is, in other words, I was. 1 an? 
afraid, weary of being at home, and weary of being abroad. Is not 
this the state of life? But, if we confess this weariness, let us not 
lament it; for all the wise and all the good say, that we may cure it. 

“For the black fumes which rise in your mind, I can prescrilie 
.lothing but that you disperse them by honest business or innocent 
pleasure, and by reading, sometimes easy and sometimes serious. 
Change of place is useful; and I hope that your residence at Auchin- 
leck will have many good effects. 

4 Ik ik 

“That I should have given pain to Rasay, I am sincerely sorry; 
and am therefore very much pleased that he is no longer uneasy. 
He still thinks that I have represented him as personally giving up 
the Chieftainship. I meant only that it was no longer contested 
between the two houses, and supposed it settled, perhaps, by the 
cession of some remote generation, in the house of Dunvegan. I am 
sorry the advertisement was not continued for three or four times 
in the paper. 

“That Lord Monboddo and Mr. Macqueen should controvert a 
position contrary to the imaginary interest of literary or national 
prejudice, might be easily imagined; but of a stanfling fact there 
ought to be no controversy; if there are men with tails, catch an 
homo caudatus; if there was writing of old in the Highlands or 
Hebrides, in the Erse language, produce the manuscripts. Where 
men write they will write to one another, and some of their letters, 
in families studious of their ancestry, will be kept. In Wales there 
are many manuscripts. 

“I have now three parcels of Lord Hailes’s history, which I pur- 

^ A very learned minister in the Isle of Sky, whom both Dr. Johnson and 
I have mentioned with regard. 
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pose to return all the next week; that his respect for my little 
observations should keep his work in suspense, makes one of the 
•evils of my journey. It is in our language, I think, a new mode of 
history which tells all that is wanted, and, I suppose, all that is 
known, without laboured splendour of language, or affected sub¬ 
tility of conjecture. The exactness of his dates raises my wonder. 
He seems to have the closeness of Renault without his constraint. 

“Mrs. Thrale was so entertained with your ‘Journal,’ ^ that she 
almost read herself blind. She has a great regard for you. 

“Of Mrs. Boswell, though she knows in her heart that she does 
not love me, I am always glad to hear any good, and hope that she 
and the little dear ladies will have neither sickness nor any other 
affliction. But she knows that she does not care what becomes of me, 
and for that she may be sure that I think her very much to blame. 

“Never, my dear Sir, do you take it into your head to think that 
I do no\. love you; you may settle yourself in full confidence both 
of my love and my esteem; I love you as a kind man, I value you 
as a worthy man, and hope in time to reverence you as a man of 
exemplary piety. I hold you, as Hamlet has it, ‘in my heart of 
hearts,’ and therefore, it is little to say, that 1 am. Sir, 

“Your affectionate humble Servant, 

“Sam. Johnson.” 

'London, August 27, 1775.” 


To THE Same. 

“sir, 

“If in these papers,® there is Mttle alteration attempted, do not 
suppose me negligent. I have read them perhaps more closely than 
the rest; but I find nothing worthy of an objection. 

“Write to me soon, and write often, and tell me all your honest 
heart. 

“I jun. Sir, 

“Your’s affectionately, 

“Sam. Johnson.” 

•■London, August 30,1775.” 


To THE Same. 

“my dear sir, 

‘T NOW write to you, lest in some of your freaks and humours 
you should fancy yourself neglected. Such fancies I must entreat 
you never to admit, at least never to indulge; for my regard for 
you is so radicated and fixed, that it is become part of my mind 

1 My “Journal of a Tour to the Hebrides,” which that lady read in the 
original manuscript. 

* Another parcel of Lord Hailes’s “Annals of Scotland.” 
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and cannot be effaced but by some cause uncommonly violent; 
therefore, whether I write or not, set your thoughts at rest. I now 
write to tell you that I shall not very soon write again, for 1 am 
to set out to-morrow on another journey. 

♦ ♦♦♦♦♦ 

“Your friends are all well at Streatham, and in I^icestcr fields.* 
Make my compliments to Mrs. Boswell, if she is in good humour 
with me. 

“I ajn, Sir, &c. 

“Sam. Johnson.” 

‘‘September 14, 1775.” 

What he mentions in such light terms as, “I am to set out to¬ 
morrow on another journey,” I soon afterwards discovered was no 
less than a tour to France with Mr. and Mrs. Thrale. This was the 
only time in his life that he went upon the Continent. 

To Mr. Robert Levet. 

“Sept. 18, 1775. 

Calais. 

“dear sir, 

“We are here in France, after a very pleasing passage of no 
more than six hours. I know not when I shall write again, and there¬ 
fore I write now, though you cannot suppose that I have much to 
say. You have seen France yourself. From this place we are going 
to Rouen, and from Rouen to Paris where Mr. I hrale designs to 
stay about five or six v/eeks. We have a regular recommendation to 
the English resident, so we shall not be taken for vagabonds. We 
think to go one way and return another, and for as much as we 
can, I will try to speak a little French; I tried hitherto but little, 
but I spoke sometimes. If I heard better, I suppose 1 should learn 
faster. 1 am, Sir, 

“Your humble servant, 

“Sam. Johnson.” 

To THE Same. 

“Paris, Oct. 22, 1775. 

“dear sir, 

“We are still here, commonly very busy in looking about us. 
We have been to-day at Versailles. You have seen it, and I shall 
not describe it. We came yesterday from Fontainebleau, where the 
Court is now. We went to see the King and Queen at dinner, and 
the Queen was so impressed by Miss,^ that she sent one of the 
Gentlemen to enquire who she was. I find all true that you have 

^ Where Sir Joshua Revnnids lived. 

2 Miss Thrale. 
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ever told me at Paris. Mr. Thrale is very liberal, and keeps us two 
coaches, and a very fine table; but I think our cookery very bad. 
Mrs. Thrale got into a convent of English nuns, and I talked with 
her through the grate, and I am very kindly used by the English 
Benedictine friars. But upon the whole I cannot make much ac¬ 
quaintance here; and though the churches, palaces, and some pri¬ 
vate houses are very magnificent, there is no very great pleasure 
after having seen many, in seeing more; at least the pleasure, 
whatever it be, must some time have an end, and we are beginning 
to think when we shall come home. Mr. Thrale calculates that as we 
left Streatham on the fifteenth of September, we shall see it again 
about the fifteenth of November, 

“I think I had not been on this side of the sea five days before 
I found a sensible improvement in my health. I ran a race in the 
rain this day, and beat Baretti. Baretti is a fine fellow, and speaks 
French, I think, quite as well as English. 

“Make my compliments to Mrs. Williams; and give my love to 
Francis; and tell my friends that I am not lost. I am, dear Sir, 

“Your affectionate humble &c. 

“Sam. Johnson.” 

“To Dr. Samuel Johnson, 

“Edinburgh, Oct. 24, 1775. 

“my dear sir, 

“If I had not been informed that you were at Paris, you should 
have had a letter from me by the earliest opportunity, announcing 
the birth of my son, on the 9th instant; I have named him Alex¬ 
ander, after my father. I now write, as I suppose your fellow- 
traveller, Mr. Thrale, will return to London this week, to attend 
his duty in Parliament, and that you will not stay behind him. 

“I send another parcel of Lord Hailes’s ‘Annals.’ I have under¬ 
taken to solicit you for a favour to him, which he thus requests in 
a letter to me: ‘I intend soon to give you “The Life of Robert 
Bruce,” which you will be pleased to transmit to Dr. Johnson. I 
wish that you could assist me in a fancy which I have taken, of 
getting Dr. Johnson to draw a character of Robert Bruce, from the 
account that I give of that prince. If he finds materials for it in my 
work, it will be a proof that I have been fortunate in selecting the 
most striking incidents.’ 

“I suppose by *The Life of Robert Bruce, his Lordship means 
that part of his ‘Annals’ which relates the history of that prince, 
and not a separate work. 

“Shall we have 'A Journey to Paris* from you in the winter? You 
will, I hope, at any rate be kind enough to give me some account of 
your French travels very soon, for I am very impatient. What a 
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different scene have you viewed this autumn, from that which you 
viewed in autumn 1773! I ever am, my dear Sir, 

“Your much obliged and 

“Affectionate humble servant, 

“Jamks Roswell.” 


“To James Boswell, Esq. 

“dear sir, 

“I AM glad that the young Laird is born, and an end, as I hope, 
put to the only difference that you can ever have with Mrs. 
Boswell.^ I know that she does not love me; but I intend to persist 
in wishing her well till I get the better of lier. 

“Paris is, indeed, a place very different from the Hebrides, but 
it is to a hasty traveller not so fertile of novelty, nor affords so many 
opportunities of remark. I cannot pretend to tell the publick any 
thing of a place better known to many of my readers than to myseU 
We can talk of it when we meet. 

“I shall go next week to Slrcatham, from whence I purpose t< 
send a parcel of the ‘History’ every post, ('oncerning the character 
of Bruce, I can only say, that I do not see any great reason for 
writing it; but I shall not easily deny what Lord Hailes and you 
concur in desiring. 

“I have been remarkably healthy all the journey, and hope you 
and your family have known only that trouble and danger which 
has so happily terminated. Among all the congratulations that you 
may receive, I hope you believe none more warm or sincere, than 
those of, dear Sir, 

“Your most affectionate, 

“Sam. Johnson.” 

“November 16, i 77 S.” 


“To Mrs. Lucy Porter, in Lichfield.* 

“dear madam, 

“This week I came home from Paris. I have brought you a little 
box, which I thought pretty; but I know not whether it is properly 
a snuff-box, or a box for some other use. I will send it, when 1 can 
find an opportunity. I have been through the whole journey re¬ 
markably well. My fellow-travellers were the same whom you saw 

1 This alludes to my old feudal principle of preferring male to female suc- 
ttssion. 

2 There can be no doubt that many years previous to i 77 Si he corresponded 
with this lady, who was his step-daughter, but none of his earlier letters to 
her have been preserved. 

[Since the death of the authour, several of Johnson’s letters to Mrs. Luc, 
Porter, written before 1775, were obligingly communicated to me by Ui 
Rev. Dr. Vyse, and printed in the present edition.—M.l 
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at Lichfield, only we took Baretti with us. Paris is not so fine a 
place as you would expect. The palaces and churches, however, are 
very splendid and magnificent; and what would please you, there 
are many very fine pictures; but I do not think their way of life 
commodious or pleasant. 

“Let me know how your health has been all this while. I hope 
the fine summer has given you strength sufficient to encounter the 
winter. 

“Make my compliments to all my friends; and, if your fingers 
will let you, write to me, or let your maid write, if it be troublesome 
to you. I am, dear Madam, 

“Your most affectionate humble servant, 

“Sam. Johnson.” 

*'Nov. i6, i 77 S” 

To THE Same. 

“dear madam, 

“Some weeks ago I wrote to you, to tell you that I was j'ust 
come home from a ramble, and hoped that I should have heard 
from you. I am afraid winter has laid hold on your fingers, and 
hinders you from writing. However, let somebody write, if you 
cannot, and tell me how you do, and a little of what has happened 
at Lichfield among our friends. I hope you are all well. 

“When I was in France, I thought myself growing young, but 
am afraid that cold weather will take part of my new vigour from 
me. Let us, however, take care of ourselves, and lose no part of 
our health by negligence. 

“I never knew whether you received the Commentary on the 
New Testament, and the Travels, and the glasses. 

“Do, my dear love, write to me; and do not let us forget each 
other. This is the season of good wishes, and I wish you all good. 
I have not lately seen Mr. Porter,^ nor heard of him. Is he with you? 

“Be pleased to make my compliments to Mrs. Adey, and Mrs. 
Cobb, and all my friends; and when I can do any good, let me know. 
I am, dear Madam, ' 

“Yours most affectionately, 

“Sam. Johnson.” 

"December, 1775.” 

It is to be regretted, that he did not write an account of his travels 
in France; for as he is reported to have once said, that “he could 
write the Life of a Broomstick,” * so, notwithstanding so many 

1 Son of Mrs. Johnson, by her first husband. 

* lit is probable that the authour’s memory here deceived him, and that 
he was thinking of Stella’s remark, that Swift could write finely upon a 
b'oomstick. See Johnson’s life of Swift.—^J. Boswxix.] 
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former travellers have exhausted almost every subject for remark 
in that great kingdom, his very accurate observation, and |>eculiar 
vigour of thought and illustration, would have produced a valuable 
work. During his visit to it, which lasted but about two months, he 
wrote notes or minutes of what he saw. He promised to shew me 
them, but I neglected to put him in mind of it ; and the greatest 
part of them has been lost, or perha[)s, destroyed in a precipitate 
burning of his papers a few days before his death, which must ever 
be lamented. One small paper-book, however, entitled, "Franck 
II.” has been preserved, and is in my possession. It is a diurnal 
register of his life and observations, from the loth of October to the 
4th of November, inclusive, being twenty-six days, and shows an 
extraordinary attention to various minute particulars. Being the 
only memorial of this tour that remains, my readers, I am confident, 
will peruse it with pleasure, though his notes are very short, and 
evidently w’ritten only to assist his own recollection. 

“Oct. 10. Tuesday. We saw the Ecole MUitairc, in which one 
hundred and fifty young boys are educated for the army. 'I'hcy 
have arms of different sizes, according to the age;—Hints of wood. 
The ouilding is very large, but nothing fine except the council-room. 
The French have large squares in the windows;—they make good 
iron palisades. 1'heir meals are gross. 

“We visited the Observatory, a large building of a great height. 
The upper stones of the parapet very large, but not cramped with 
iron. The flat on the top is very extensive ; but on the insulated part 
there is no parapet. Though it was broad enough, I did not care to 
go upon it. Maps were printing in one of the rooms. 

“We walked to a small convent of the Fathers of the Oratory. In 
the reading-desk of the refectory lay the lives of the Saints. 

“Oct. II. Wednesday. We want to see Hotel de Chatlois, a house 
not very large, but very elegant. One of the rooms was gilt to a 
degree that I never saw before. The upper part for servants and 
their masters was pretty. 

“Thence we went to Mr. Monville's, a house divided into small 
apartments, furnished with effeminate and minute elegance.— 
Porphyry. 

“Thence we went to St. Roque’s church, which is very large;— 
the lower part of the pillars incrusted with marble.—Three chapels 
behind the high altar;—the last a mass of low arches.—Altars, I 
believe, all round. 

“We passed through Place de Vendome, a fine square, about as 
big as Hanover-square.—Inhabited by the high families.—^Lewis 
XIV. on horse-back in the middle. 
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with gold.—^The ladies’ closet wainscotted with large squares oj 
glass over painted paper. They always place mirrours to reflect theii 
rooms. 

“Then we went to Juliens, the Treasurer of the Clergy:— 
30,oool. a year.—The house has no very large room, but is set with 
mirrours, and covered with gold.—Books of wood here, and in an¬ 
other library. 

“At D********’s I looked into the books in the lady’s clo.sct, 
and, in contempt, shewed them to Mr. T .—Prince Titi; IHbl. des 
F 6 es, and other books.—She was offended, and shut up, as we heard 
afterwards, her apartment. 

“Then we went to Julicn Le Roy, the King’s watch-maker, a man 
of character in his business, who shewed a small clock iijade to 
find the longitude.—A decent man. 

“Afterwards we saw the Palais Marc hand, and the Courts of 
Justice, civil and criminal.—Queries on the Sellette .—'Phis building 
has the old Gothick passages, and a great ap|)earance of antiquity, 
—Three hundred prisoners sometimes in the gaol. 

“Much disturbed; hope no ill will be.' 

“In the afternoon I visited Mr, I’reron the journalist. He spoke 
Latin very scantdy, but seemed to understand me.—His house not 
splendid, but of commodious size.—His family, wife, son, and 
daughter, not elevated but decent.—I was pleased with my recep¬ 
tion.—He is to translate my books, which I am to send him with 
notes. 

“Oct. 15. Sunday. At Choisi, a royal palace on the banks of the 
Seine, about 7m. from Paris.— I he terrace noble along the river.— 
The rooms numerous and grand, but not discriminated from other 
palaces.—The chapel beautiful, but small.—China globes.—Inlaid 
tables.—Labyrinth.—Sinking table.—Toilet tables. 

“Oct 16. Monday. The Palais Royal very grand, large, and lofty. 
—A very great collection of pictures.—Three of Raphael.—Two 
Holy Family.—One small piece of M. Angelo.—One room of 
Rubens.—I thought the pictures of Raphael fine. 

“The Thuilleries.—Statues.—V’enus.—Ain. and Anchises in his 
arms.—Xilus,—Many more,—The walks not open to mean per¬ 
sons.—Chairs at night hired for two sous a piece.—Pont tournant. 

“Austin nuns.—Grate.—Mrs. Fermor, Abbess.—She knew Pope, 

and thought him disagreeable.—Mrs.-has many books;—has 

seen life.—Their frontlet disagreeable.—Their hood.—Their life 
easy.—Rise about five; hour and half in chapel.—Dine at ten.— 
Another hour and half at chapel; half an hour about three, and halt 

' This passage, which so many think superstitious, reminds me of Arch¬ 
bishop Laud’s Diary. 
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an hour more at seven:—four hours in chapel.—large garden.— 
Thirteen pensioners.—Teacher complained. 

“At the Boulevards saw nothing, yet was glad to be there.— 
Rope-dancing and farce.—Egg dance. 

“N. (Note.) Near Paris, whether on week-days or Sundays, the 
loads empty. 

“Oct. 17. Tuesday. At the Palais Marchand I bought 
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“We heard the lawyers plead.—^N. As many killed at Paris as 
theie are days in the year.— Chambre de question. —Tournelle at 
t le Palais Marchand.—An old venerable building. 

“The Palais Bourbon, belonging to the Prince of Cond 4 . Only 
one small wing shewn;—lofty;—splendid;—gold and glass.—The 
tattles of the great Cond6 are painted in one of the rooms. The 
present Prince a grandsire at thirty-nine. 

“The sight of palaces, and other great buildings, leaves no very 
distinct images, unless to those who talk of them. As I entered, my 
w\fe was in my mind: ^ she would have been pleased. Having now 
nobody to please, I am little pleased. 

“N. In France there is no middle rank. 

“So many shops open, that Sunday is little distinguished at Paris. 
—The palaces of Louvre and Thuilleries granted out in lodgings. 

“In the Palais de Bourbon, gilt globes of metal at the fire place. 

“The French beds commended.—Much of the marble, only paste. 

“The Colosseum a mere wooden building, at least much of it. 

“Oct. 18. Wednesday. We went to Fontainebleau, which we 
found a large mean town, crowded with people.—The forest thick 
with woods, verjf extensive.—Manucci secured us lodgings.—The 
appearance of the country pleasant.—No hills, few streams, only 
one hedge.—I remember no chapels nor crosses on the road.— 
Pavement still, and rows of trees. 

“N. Nobody but mean people walk in Paris. 

“Oct. 19. Thursday. At Court, we saw the apartments;—the 
King’s bed-chamber and council-chamber extremely splendid.— 
Persons of all ranks in the external rooms through which the family 
passes;—servants and masters.—Brunet with us the second time. 

“The introductor earns to us;—civil to me.—Presenting.—I had 

1 His tender affection for his neparted wife, of which there arc many evi¬ 
dences in his “Prayers and Meditations,” appears very feelingly in this passage. 
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scruples.—Not necessary.—VVe went and saw the Kinj? and (JIueen 
at dinner.—We saw the other ladies at dinner.—Madame Klizabcth, 
with the Princess of Guimenc.—At night we went to a comedy. I 
neither saw nor heard. Drunken women.—Mrs. Th. preferred one 
to the other. 

“Oct. 20. Friday. We saw the Queen mount in llu* forest.—Brown 
habit; rode aside: one lady rode aside.—'Ihe Queen's horse light 
grey;—martingale.—She galloped.—We then went U\ the apart¬ 
ments, and admired them.—Then wandered through the palace.— 
In the passages, stalls and shops.—Painting in Fresco by a great 
master, worn out.—We saw the King’s horses and dogs.—The dogs 
almost all English.—Degenerate. 

“The horses not much commended.—The stables cool; the kennel 
filthy. 

“At night the ladies went to the opera. I refused but should have 
been welcome. 

“The King fed himself with his left hand as we. 

“Saturday, 21. In the night I got round.- We came home to 
Paris.—I think we did not see the chapel.—'Free broken by the 
wind.—The French chairs made all of boards painted. 

“N. Soldiers at the court of justice.—Soldiers not amenable to 
the magistrates.—Dijon woman.‘ 

“Faggots in the palace.—F.verything slovenly, except in the chief 
rooms.—Trees in the roads, some tall, none old, many very young 
and small. 

“Women’s saddles seem ill made. Queen’s bridle woven with 
silver.—Tags to strike the horse. 

“Sunday, Oct. 22. To Versailles, a mean town. Carriages of busi¬ 
ness passing.—Mean shops against the wall.—Our way lay through 
Seve, where the China manufacture.—Wooden bridge at Seve, on 
the way to Versailles.—I'he palace of great extent.—The front 
long; I saw it not perfectly.—The Menagerie.—Cygnets dark; 
their black feet; on the ground; tame.—Halcyons, or gulls.—Stag 
and hind, young.—Aviary, very large: the net, wire.—Black stag of 
China, small.—Rhinoceros, the horn broken and pared away, which, 
I suppose, will grow; the basis, I think, four inches ’cross; the skin 
folds like loose cloth doubled over his body; and ’cross his hips; a 
vast animal, though young; as big, perhaps, as four oxen.—The 
young elephant, with his tusks just appearing.—The brown bear 
put out his paws;—all very tame.—The lion.—The tigers I did not 
well view.—The camel, or dromedary with two bunches called the 
Huguin,^ taller than any horse.—Two camels with one bunch.— 

» See p. 5S2. 

a This epithet should be applWl tn tVr ^’umal with one bunch. 
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Among the birds was a pelican, who being let out, went to a 
fountain, and swam about to catch fish. His feet well webbed: he 
dipped his head, and turned his long bill sidewise. He caught two 
or three fish, but did not eat them. 

“Trianon is a kind of retreat appendant to Versailles. It has 
an open portico; the pavement, and, I think, the pillars of marble. 
—There are many rooms, which I do not distinctly remember.— 
A table of porphyry, about five feet long, and between two or three 
broad, given to Louis XIV, by the Venetian State.—In the council- 
room almost all that was not door or window, was, I think, looking- 
glass.—^Little Trianon is a small palace like a gentleman’s house.— 
The upper floor paved with brick.—Little Vienne.—The court is 
ill paved.- • The rooms at the top are small, fit to soothe the imagina¬ 
tion with privacy. In the front of Ver.sailles are small basons of 
water on the terrace, and other basons, I think, below them. There 
are little courts.—The great gallery is wainscotted with mirrours, 
not very large, but joined by frames. I suppose the large plates were 
not yet made -The play-house was very large.—The chapel I 
do not remember if .ve saw.—We saw one chapel, but I am not cer- 
la n whether :here or at Trianon.—The foreign office paved with 
bricks.—The dinner half a Louis each, and, I think, a Louis over.— 
Money given at Menagerie three livres; at palace, six livres. 

“Oct. 23. Monday. Last night I wrote to Levet.—We went to 
see the looking-glasses wrought. They come from Normandy in cast 
plates, perhaps the third of an inch thick. At Paris they are ground 
upon a marble table, by rubbing one plate upon another with grit 
between them. The various sands, of v/hich there are said to be five, 
I could not learn. I'he handle, by which the upper glass is moved, 
has the form of a wheel, which may be moved in all directions. The 
plates are sent up with their surfaces ground, but not polished, and 
so continue till they are bespoken, lest time should spoil the sur¬ 
face, as we were told. Those that are to be polished, are laid on a 
table covered with several thick cloths, hard strained, that the 
resistance may be equal: they are then rubbed with a hand rubber, 
held down hard by a contrivance which I did not well understand. 
The powder which is used last seemed to me to be iron dissolved in 
aqua fortis: they called it, as Baretti said, marc de I’eau forte, 
which he thought was dregs. They mentioned vitriol and saltpetre. 
The cannon ball swam in the quicksilver. To silver them, a leaf of 
beaten tin is laid, and rubbed with quicksilver, to which it unites. 
Then more quicksilver is poured upon it, which, by its mutual (at¬ 
traction) rises very high. Then a paper is laid at the nearest end of 
the plate, over which the glass is slided till it lies upon the plate, 
having driven much of the quicksilver before it. It is then, I think, 
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"Oct. 26. Thursday. We saw the china at Seve, cut, glazed, 
painted. Bellevue, a pleasing house, not great: fine prospect.— 
Meudon, an old palace.—Alexander, in Porphyry: hollow between 
eyes and nose, thin cheeks.—Plato and Aristotle.—Noble terrace 
overlooks the town.—St. Cloud.—Gallery not very high, nor grand, 
but pleasing.—In the rooms, Michael Angelo, drawn by himself, 
Sir Thomas More, Des Cartes, Bochart, Naudaeus, Mazarine.— 
Gilded wainscot, so common that it is not minded.—Gough and 
Keene.—Hooke came to us at the inn.—A message from Drum- 
gold. 

“Oct. 27. Friday. I staid at home.—Gough and Keene, and Mrs. 

S-’3 friend dined with us.—^This day we began to have a 

fire. The weather is grown very cold, and, I fear, has a bad effect 
upon my breath, which has grown much more free and easy in this 
country. 

“Sat. Oct. 28 .1 visited the Grand Chartreux built by St. Louis.— 
It is built for forty, but contains only twenty-four, and will not 
maintain more.—The friar that spoke to us had a pretty apartment. 
—Mr. Baretti says four rooms; I remember but three.—His books 
seemed to be French.—His garden was neat; he gave me grapes. 
We saw the Place de Victoire, with the statues of the King, and the 
captive nations. 

“We saw the palace and gardens of Luxembourg, but the gallery 
was shut.—^We climbed to the top stairs.—I dined with Colbrooke, 
who had much company:—Foote, Sir George Rodney, Motteux, 
Udson, Taaf.—Called on the Prior, and found him in bed. 

“Hotel—a guinea a day.—Coach, three guineas a week.—^Valet 
de place, three 1 . a day.— Avantcoureur, a guinea a week.—Ordi¬ 
nary dinner, six 1 . a head.—Our ordinary seems to be about five 
guineas a day.—Our extraordinary expences, as diversions, gratui¬ 
ties, clothes, I cannot reckon.—Our travelling is ten guineas a day. 

“White stockings, iSl.’^ Wig.—Hat. 

“Sunday, Oct. 29. We saw the boarding-school,—The Enjans 
trouvis. —A room with about eighty-six children in cradles, as 
sweet as a parlour.—^They lose a third; take in to perhaps more 
than seven (years old); put them to trades; pin to them the papers 
sent with them.—^Want nurses.—Saw their chapel. 

“Went to St. Eustatia; saw an innumerable company of girls 
catechised, in many bodies, perhaps 100 to a catechist.—Boys 
taught at one time, girls at another .The Sermon; the preacher wears 
a cap, which he takes off at the name:—^his action uniform, not very 
violent. 

^ [i. e. 18 livres. Two pairs of white silk stockings were probably purchased. 

—M.l 
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‘‘Oct. 30. Monday. We saw the library of St. Germain .—A very 
noble collection.— Codex Divinorum Oficiorum, 1459:—a letter, 
square like that of the Offices, perhaps the same.—ihe Codex, by 
Fust and Gernsheym.— Meursius, 12 v. fol.— Amadis, in French, 
3 V. fol.— Catholicon sine colophane, but 1460. —'I'wo other 
editions, ^ one by- Augustin, de Civilnte Dei, with¬ 

out name, date, or place, but of Fust’s square letter as it seeim. 

“I dined with Col. DruniRold; had a pleasinj' afternoon. 

‘‘Some of the books of St. Germain’s stand in presses from the 
wall, like those at Oxford. 

“Oct. 31. Tuesday. I lived at the Benedictines, mcasre day ; soup 
meagre, herrings, eels, both with siiuce; fryed fish; lentils, tasteless 
in themselves. In the library; where I found Marcus's de Jlislond 
Jndied: Promontorium jlectcrc, to double the Cape. I parted very 
tenderly from the Prior and Friar Wilkes. 

“Maitres des Arts, zy. — Bacc. Thcol. 3y.— Licentiate, ay.— 
Doctor Th. ay. in all 9 years.-—Fo:' the Doctorate three disputa¬ 
tions, Major, Minor, Sorbonica. —Several colleges suppressed, and 
transferred to that which was the Jesuits’ College. 

“Nov. I. Wednesday. We left Paris. — St. Denis, a large town; 
the church not very large, but the middle isle is very lofty and 
aweful.—On the left are chapels built beyond the line of the wall, 
which destroy the symmetry of the sides. I'he organ is higher above 
the pavement than any I have ever seen.—The gates are of brass.— 
On the middle gate is the history of our Lord.— The painted win¬ 
dows are historical, and said to be eminently beautiful.—We were 
at another church belonging to a convent, of which the portal is a 
dome; we could not enter further, and it was almost dark. 

“Nov. 2. Thursday. We came this day to Chantilly, a seat be¬ 
longing to the Prince of Conde.—This place is eminently beauti¬ 
fied by all varieties of waters starting up in fountains, falling in 
cascades, running in streams, and spread in lakes.—The water 
seems to be too near the house.—All this water is brought from a 
source or river three leagues off, by an artificial canal, which for 
one league is carried under ground.—The house is magnificent.— 
The cabinet seems well stocked; what I remember was, the jaws of 
a hippopotamus, and a young hippopotamus preserved, which, how¬ 
ever, is so small, that I doubt its reality.—It seems too hairy for 
an abortion, and too small for a mature birth.—Nothing was in 

* I have looked in vain into De Bure, Meerman, Mattaire. and other typo¬ 
graphical books, for the two editions of the "Calkoliron,’’ which Dr. Johnson 
mentions here, with names which I cannot make out. I read “one by Lalinius, 
one by Boedinus." I have deposited the original MS. in the British Museum, 
where the curious may see it. My grateful acknowledgements are due to 
Mr. Planta for the trouble he was oleased to take in aiding my researches. 
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spirits; all was dry.—The dog; the deer; the ant-bear with long 
snout.—The toucan, long broad beak.—The stables were of very 
great length.—^The kennel had no scents.—There was a mockery 
of a village.—The Menagerie had few animals.^ Two faussans,’^ or 
Brasilian weasels, spotted, very wild.—There is a forest, and, I 
think, a park.—I walked till I was very weary, and next morning 
felt my feet battered, and with pains in the toes. 

“Nov. 3. Friday. We came to Compeigne, a very large town, with 
a royal palace built round a pentagonal court.—The court is raised 
upon vaults, and has, I suppose, an entry on one side by a gentle 
rise.—Talk of painting.—The church is not very large, but very 
elegant and splendid.—I had at first great difficulty to walk, but 
motion grew continually easier.—At night we came to Noyon, an 
episcopal city.—The cathedral is very beautiful, the pillars alter¬ 
nately Gothick and Corinthian.—We entered a very noble parochial 
church.—Noyon is walled, and is said to be three miles round. 

“Nov. 4. Saturday. We rose very early, and came through St. 
Quintin to Cambray, not long after three.—^We went to an English 
nunnery, to give a letter to Father Welch, the confessor, who came 
to visit us in the evening. 

“Nov. 5. Sunday. We saw the Cathedral.—It is very beautiful, 
with chapels on each side.—The choir splendid.—The balustrade 
in one part brass.—The Neff very high and grand. The altar silver 
as far as it is seen.—The vestments very splendid.—At the Bene¬ 
dictines church-” 

Here his Journal “ ends abruptly. Whether he wrote any more 
after this time, I know not; but probably not much, as he arrived 
in England about the 12 th of November. These short notes of his 
tour, though they may seem minute taken singly, make together a 
considerable mass of information, and exhibit such an ardour of 
enquiry and acuteness of examination, as, I believe, are found in 
but few travellers, especially at an advanced age. They completely 
refute the idle notion which has been propagated, that he coidd not 

1 The writing is so bad here, that the names of several of the animals could 
not l:>e decyphered without much more acquaintance with natural history, 
than I possess.—Dr. Blagdcn, with his usual politeness, most obligingly ex¬ 
amined the MS. To that gentleman, and to Dr. Gray, of the British Museum, 
who also very readily assisted me, I beg leave to express my best thanks. 

^It is thus written by Johnson, from the French pronunciation of jossane. 
It should be observed, that the person who shewed this Menagerie was mis¬ 
taken in supposing the jossane and the Brasilian weasel to be the same, the 
jossane being a different animal, and a native of Madagascar. I hnd them, 
however, upon one plate in Pennants’ “Synopsis of Quadrupeds.” 

* My worthy and ingenious friend, Mr. Andrew Lumisden, by his accurate 
acquaintance with France, enabled me to make out many proper names whidi 
Dr. Johnson had written indistinctly, and sometimes soelt erroneously. 
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see; and, if he had taken the trouble to revise and digest them, he 
undoubtedly could have expanded them into a very entertaining 
narrative. 

\\ hen I met him in London the following year, the account which 
he gave me of his French tour, was, “Sir, I have seen all the visibili¬ 
ties of Paris, and around it; but to have formed an ac(|uaintance 
with the people there, would have required more lime than 1 could 
stay. I was just beginning to creep into acquaintance bv means of 
Colonel Drumgold, a very high man. Sir, head of L'lu olr Militoirc, 
a most complete character, for he had first l)een a professor of rheU 
orick, and then became a soldier. And. Sir, I w.as very kindly treated 
by the English Benedictines, and have a cell appropriated to me in 
their convent.” 

He observed, “The great in France live very magnificently, but 
the rest very miserably. There is no happy middle state as in Eng¬ 
land, The shops of Paris are mean: the meat in the markets is such 
as would be sent to a gaol in England; and Mr. Ihrale justly ob¬ 
served, that the cookery of the French was forced upon them by 
necessity; for they could not eat their meat, unless they added some 
taste to it. The French are an indelicate people; they will .spit upon 

any place. At Madame-’s, a literary lady of rank, the footman 

took the sugar in his fingers, and threw it into my coffee. 1 was 
going to put it aside; but hearing it was made on p»irf)osc for me, 
I e’en tasted Tom’s fingers. 'I'he same lady would neerls make lea 
d VAngloise. The spout of the tea-pot did not pour freely; she bade 
the footman blow into it. France is worse th.in Scotland in every 
thing but climate. Nature has done more for the French; but they 
have done less for themselves than the Scotch have done.”’ 

It happened that Foote was at Paris at the same lime with Dr. 
Johnson, and his description of my frienrl while there, was abun¬ 
dantly ludicrous. He told me, that the French were quite astf)nished 
at his figure and manner, and at his dress, which he obstinately con¬ 
tinued exactly as in London; -—his brown clothes, black stockings, 
and plain shirt. He mentioned, that an Irish gentleman said to 
Johnson, “Sir, you have not seen the best French players.” John¬ 
son. “Players, Sir! I look on them as no better than creatures set 

* fin a Letter to a friend, written a few days after hi' return from France, 
he says, “The French have a clear air and a fruitful soil; but their mode of 
common life is cross and incommodious, and disKustinir. I am come home 
convinced that no improvement of general use is to be found among them.” 
— M.l 

® [Mr. Foote seems to have embellished a little in saying that Johnson did 
not alter his dress at Paris; as in his Journal is a memorandum about white 
stockings, wig, and hat. In another place we are told that “during hLs travels 
in France he was furnished with a French-made wig of handsome construc¬ 
tion.” That Johnson was not inattentive to his appearance is certain, from a 
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upon tables and joint stools to make faces and produce laughter, 
like dancing dogs.”—“But, Sir, you will allow that some players 
are better than others?” Johnson. “Yes, Sir, as some dogs dance 
better than others.” 

When Johnson was in France, he was generally very resolute in 
speaking Latin. It was a maxim with him that a man should not let 
himself down, by speaking a language which he speaks imperfectly. 
Indeed, we must have often observed how inferiour, how much like 
a child a man appears, who speaks a broken tongue. When Sir 
Joshua Reynolds, at one of the dinners of the Royal Academy, pre¬ 
sented him to a Frenchman of great distinction, he would not deign 
lo speak French, but talked Latin, though his Excellency did not 
understand it, owing, perhaps, to Johnson’s English pronunciation; 
yet upon another occasion he was observed to speak French to a 
Frenchman of high rank, who spoke English; and being asked the 
reason, with some expression of surprise,—he answered, “because 
I think my French is as good as his English.” Though Johnson un¬ 
derstood French perfectly, he could not speak it readily, as I have 
observed at his first interview with General Paoli, in 1769; yet he 
wrote it, I imagine, pretty well, as appears from some of his letters 
in Mrs. Piozzi’s collection, of which I shall transcribe one: 

“/I Madame La Comtesse de -. 

“July 16,1775. 

“Oui, Madame, le moment est arrivi, et U faut que je parte. 
Mats pourquoi jaut U partir? Est ce que je m’ennuye? Je m’en- 
nuyerai ailleurs. Est ce que je cherche ou quelque plaisir, ou quelque 
soulagement? Je ne cherche rien, je n'espere rien. Alter voir ce que 
j’ai vu, etre un peu rejoud, un peu degoutd, me resouvenir que la vie 
se passe en vain, me plaindre de mot, m'endurcir aux dehors; void 
le tout de ce qu’on compte pour les delices de Vannie. Que Dteu vous 
donne, Madame, tous les agrimens de la vie, avec un esprit qui peut 
en jouir sans s'y livrer trap.” 

Here let me not forget a curious anecdote, as related to me by 
Mr. Beauclerk, which I shall endeavour to exhibit as well as I can 
in that gentleman’s lively manner ; and in justice to him it is proper 
to add, that Dr. Johnson told me I might rely both on the correct¬ 
ness of his memory, and the fidelity of his narrative. “When Madame 
de Boufflers was first in England, (said Beauclerk,) she was de¬ 
sirous to see Johnson. I accordingly went with her to his chambers 

circumstance related by Mr. Steevens, and inserted by Mr. Boswell, in vol. u- 
between June 15 and June 22, 1784-—J* Blakeway.] . t l » 

[Mr. Blakeway’s observation is further confirmed by a note m Johnsons 
diary (quoted by Sir Hawkins, Life of Johnson, p. 5171) by which it appears, 
that he laid out thirty pounds in deaths for his French journey.—^M.j 
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in the Temple, where she was entertained with his conversation for 
some time. When our visit was over, she and I left him, and were 
got into Inner Temple-lane when all at once 1 heard a noise like 
thunder. This was occasioned by Johnson, who it seems, upon a 
little recollection, had taken it into his head that he ought to have 
done the honours of his literary residence to a foreign lady of 
quality, and eager to show himself a man of gallantry, was hurry¬ 
ing down the stair-case in violent agitation. He overtook us before 
we reached the Temple-gate, and brushing in between me and 
Madame de Boufflers, seized her hand, and conducted her to her 
coach. His dress was a rusty brown morning suit, a pair of old shoes 
by way of slippers, a little shrivelled wig sticking on the top of his 
head, and the sleeves of his shirt and the knees of his breeches hang¬ 
ing loose. A considerable crowd of people gathered round, and were 
not a little struck by this singular appearance.’’ 

He spoke Latin with wonderful fluency and elegance. When I%e 
Boscovitch was in England, Johnson dined in company with him at 
Sir Joshua Reynolds’s, and at Dr. Douglas’s, now Bishop of Salis¬ 
bury. Upon both occasions that celebrated foreigner expressed his 
astonishment at Johnson’s Latin conversation When at Paris, John¬ 
son thus characterised Voltaire to Freron, the journalist; "F/V est 
acerrimi ingenii et paucarum literarum.” 

“To Dr. Samuel Johnson. 

“Edinburgh, Dec. 5, 1775. 

“my dear sir, 

“Mr. Alexander Maclean, the young Laird of Col, being 
to set out to-morrow for London, I give him this letter to introduce 
him to your acquaintance. The kindness which you and I e.x- 
perienced from his brother, whose unfortunate death wc sincerely 
lament, will make us always desirous to show attention to any 
branch of the family. Indeed, you have so much of the true High¬ 
land cordiality, that I am sure you would have thought me to blame 
if I had neglected to recommend to you this Hebridean prince, in 
whose island we were hospitably entertained. I ever am with re¬ 
spectful attachment, my dear Sir, 

“Your most obliged 

“And most humble servant, 

“James Boswell.” 


Mr. Maclean returned with the most agreeable accounts of the 
polite attention with which he was received by Dr. Johnson. 

In the course of this year Dr. Burney informs me that, “he very 
frequently met Dr. Johnson at Mr. Thrale’s, at Streatham, where 
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fire and candles lasted, and much longer than the patience of the 
servants subsisted.” 

A few of Johnson’s sayings, which that gentleman recollects, shall 
here be inserted. 

“I never take a nap after dinner but when I have had a bad night, 
and then the nap takes me.” 

“The writer of an epitaph should not be considered as saying 
nothing but what is strictly true. Allowance must be made for some 
degree of exaggerated praise. In lapidary inscriptions a man is not 
upon oath.” 

“There is now less flogging in our great schools than formerly, 
but then less is learned there; so that what the boys get at one end 
they lose at the other.” 

“More is learned in publick than in private schools, from emula¬ 
tion; there is the collision of mind with mind, or the radiation of 
many minds pointing to one centre. Though few boys make their 
own exercises, yet if a good exercise is given up, out of a great num¬ 
ber of boys, it is made by somebody.” 

“I hale by-roads in education. Education is as well known, and 
has long been as well known, as ever it can be. Endeavouring to 
make children prematurely wise is useless labour. Suppose they 
nave more knowledge at five or six years older than other children, 
what use can be made of it? It will be lost before it is wanted, and 
the waste of so much time and labour of the teacher can never be 
repaid. Too much is expected from precocity, and too little per¬ 
formed Miss-was an instance of early cultivation, but in what 

did it terminate? In marrying a little Presbyterian parson, who 
keeps an infant boarding-school, so that all her employment now is, 

‘To suckle fools, and chronicle small-beer.’ 

She tells the children, ‘This is a cat, and that is a dog, with four legs 
and a tail; see there! you are much better than a cat or a dog, for 
you can speak.’ If I had bestowed such an education on a daughter, 
and had discovered that she thought of marrying such a fellow, I 
would have sent her to the Congress” 

“After having talked slightingly of musick, he was observed to 
listen very attentively while Miss Thrale played on the harpsichord, 
and with eagerness he called to her, ‘Why don’t you dash away like 
Burney?’ Dr. Burney upon this said to him, ‘I believe. Sir, we shall 
make a musician of you at last.’ Johnson with candid complacency 
replied, ‘Sir, I shall be glad to have a new sense given to me.’ ” 

“He had come down one morning to the breakfast-room, and been 
a considerable time by himself before any body appeared. When on 
a subsequent day he was twitted by Mrs. Thrale for being very 
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late, which he generally was, he defended himself by alluding to 
the extraordinary morning, when he had been too early. ‘Madam, I 
do not like to come down to vacuity.' ” 

“Dr. Burney having remarked that Mr. Garrick was beginning 
to look old, he said, ‘Why, Sir, you are not to wonder at that; no 
man’s face has had more wear and tear.’ ” 

Not having heard from him for a longer time than I supposed he 
would be silent, I wrote to him December iS. not in good spirits. 
“Sometimes I have been afraid that the cold which has gone over 
Europe this year like a sort of pestilence has seized you severely: 
sometimes my imagination, which is upon occasions prolilick of 
evil, hath figured that you may have somehow taken offence at some 
part of my conduct.” 

“To James Boswkli., Esq. 

“dear sir, 

“Never dream of any offence. How should you offend me? I 
consider your friendship as a possession, which 1 intend to hold till 
you take it from me, and to lament if ever by my fault I should lose 
it. However, when such suspicions find their way into your mind, 
always give them vent; I shall make haste to disperse them; but 
hinder their first ingress if you can. Consider such thoughts as 
morbid. 

“Such illness as may excuse my omission to Dird Hailes, I can¬ 
not honestly plead. I have been hindered, I know not how, by a 
succession of petty obstructions. T hope to mend immediately, and 
to send next post to his Lordship. Mr. 'I'hrale would have written to 
you if I had omitted; he sends his com[)liments and wishes to see you. 

“You and your lady will now have no more wrangling about 
feudal inheritance. How does the young Liiird of Auchinleck ? I sup¬ 
pose Miss Veronica is grown a reader and discourser. 

“I have just now got a cough, but it has never yet hindered me 
from sleeping: I have had quieter nights than are common with me. 

“I cannot but rejoice that Joseph ‘ has had the wit to find his way 
back. He is a fine fellow, and one of the best travellers in the world. 

“Young Col brought me your letter. He is a very pleasing youth. 
I took him two days ago to the Mitre, and we dined together. I was 
as civil as I had the means of being. 

“I have had a letter from Rasay, acknowledging, with great ap¬ 
pearance of satisfaction, the insertion in the Edinburgh paper. I am 
very glad that it was done. 

1 Joseph Ritter, a Bohemian, who was in my service many years, and at¬ 
tended Dr. Johnson and me in our Tour to the Hebrides. After having left 
me for some time, he bad now returned to me. 
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“My compliments to Mrs. Boswell, who does not love me; and of 
all the rest, I need only send them to those that do; and I am afraid 
it will give you very little trouble to distribute them. I am, my dear, 
dear Sir, 

“Your affectionate humble servant, 

“Sam. Johnson.” 

“December 23, i 77 S*” 

In 1776, Johnson wrote, so far as I can discover, nothing for 
the publick: but that his mind was still ardent, and fraught with 
generous wishes to attain to still higher degrees of literary excel¬ 
lence, is proved by his private notes of this year, which I shall in¬ 
sert in their proper place. 

“To James Boswell, Esq. 

“dear sir, 

“I HAVE at last sent you all Lord Hailes’s papers. While I was 
in France, I looked very often into Renault; but Lord Hailes, in 
my opinion, leaves him far and far behind. Why I did not dispatch 
so short a perusal sooner, when I look back, I am utterly unable to 
discover: but human moments are stolen away by a thousand petty 
impediments which leave no trace behind them. I have been af¬ 
flicted, through the whole Christmas, with the general disorder, of 
which the worst effect was a cough, which is now much mitigated, 
though the country, on which I look from a window at Streatham, is 
now covered with a deep snow. Mrs. Williams is very ill: every body 
else is as usual. 

“Among the papers, I found a letter to you which I think you had 
not opened; and a paper for ‘The Chronicle,’ which I suppose it 
not necessary now to insert. I return them both. 

“I have, within these few days, had the honour of receiving 
Lord Hailes’s first volume, for which I return my most respectful 
thanks. 

“I wish you, my dearest friend, and your haughty lady, (for 
I know she does not love me,) and the young ladies, and the young 
Laird, all happiness. Teach the young gentleman, in spite of his 
mamma, to think and speak well of. Sir, 

“Your affectionate humble servant, 

“Sam. Johnson.” 

“Jan. 10. 1776.” 

At this time was in agitation a matter of great consequence to me 
and my family, which I should not obtrude upon the world, were 
it not that the part which Dr. Johnson’s friendship for me made him 
take in it, was the occasion of an exertion of his abilities, which it 
would be injustice to conceal. That what he wrote upon the subject 
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Hailes? He is, you know, both a Christian and a Lawyer. I suppose 
he is above partiality, and above loquacity ; and, I believe, he will 
not think the time lost in which he may quiet a disturbed, or settle 
a wavering mind. Write to me, as any thing occurs to you; and if 
I find myself stopped by want of facts necessary to be known, I will 
make enquiries of you as my doubts arise. 

“If your former resolutions should be found only fanciful, you 
decide rightly in judging that your father's fancies may claim the 
preference; but whether they are fanciful or rational, is the ques* 
tion. I really think Lord Hailes could help us. 

“Make my compliments to dear Mrs. boswell; and tell her that 
I hope to be wanting in nothing that I can contribute to bring you 
all out of your troubles. I am, dear Sir, most affectionately, 

“Your humble servant, 

“Sam. Johnson.” 

“London, Jan. 15, 1776.” 

To THE Same. 

“dear sir, 

“I AM going to write upon a question which requires more 
knowledge of local law, and more acquaintance with the general 
rules of inheritance than I can claim; but I write, because you re¬ 
quest it. 

“Land is, like any other possession, by natural right wholly 
in the power of its present owner; and may l>e sold, given, or be¬ 
queathed, absolutely or conditionally, as judgement shall direct, 
or passion incite. 

“But natural right would avail little without the protection of 
law; and the primary notion of law is restraint in the exercise 
of natural right. A man is therefore, in society, not fully master of 
what he calls his own, but he still retains all the power which law 
does not take from him. 

“In the exercise of the right which law either leaves or gives, re¬ 
gard is to be paid to moral obligations. 

“Of the estate which we are now considering, your father still 
retains such possession, with such power over it, that he can sell 
it, and do with the money what he will, without any legal impedi¬ 
ment. But when he extends his power beyond his own li fe, by settling 
the order of succession, the law makes your consent necessary. 

“Let us suppose that he sells the land to risk the money in some 
specious adventure, and in that adventure loses the whole; his pos¬ 
terity would be disappointed ; but they could not think themselves 
injured or robbed. If he spent it upon vice or pleasure, his successors 
could only call him vicious and voluptuous; they could not say that 
he was injurious or unjust. 
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“He that may do more may do less. He that, by selling, or squan¬ 
dering, may disinherit a whole family, may certainly disiidierit part, 
by a partial settlement. 

“Laws are formed by the manners and exigencies of particular 
times, and it is but accidental that they last longer than their causes: 
the limitation of feudal succession to the male arose from the obliga¬ 
tion of the tenant to attend his chief in war. 

“As times and opinions are always changing, I know not whether 
it be not usurpation to prescribe rules to posterity, by presuming to 
judge of what we cannot know; and I know not whether I fully ap¬ 
prove either your design or your father’s, to limit that succession 
which descended to you unlimited. If we are to leave sartum tectum 
to posterity, what we have without any merit of our own received 
from our ancestors, should not choice and free-will be kept unvio¬ 
lated? Is land to be treated with more reverence than liberty?—If 
this consideration should restrain your father from disinheriting 
tome of the males, does it leave you the power of disinheriting all 
’he females? 

“Can the possessor of a feudal estate make any will? Can he 
ippoint, out of the inheritance, any portions to his daughter? There 
iecms to be a very shadowy difference between the power of leaving 
land, and of leaving money to be raised from land; between leaving 
an estate to females, and leaving the male heir, in effect, only their 
iteward. 

“Suppose at one time a law that allowed only males to inherit, 
ind during the continuance of this law many estates to have de¬ 
fended, passing by the females, to remoter heirs. Suppose after¬ 
wards the law repealed in correspondence with a change of manners, 
and women made capable of inheritance; would not then the tenure 
of estates be changed? Could the women have no benefit from a 
law made in their favour? Must they be passed by upon moral 
principles for ever, because they were once excluded by a legal 
prohibition? Or may that which passed only to males by one law, 
pass likewise to females by another? 

“You mention your resolution to maintain the right of your 
brothers: ^ I do not see how any of their rights are invaded. 

“As your whole difficulty arises from the act of your ancestor, 
who diverted the succession from the females, you enquire, very 
properly, what were his motives, and what was his intention; for 
you certainly are not bound by his act more than he intended to 
bind you, nor hold your land on harder or stricter terms than those 
on which it was granted. 

“Intentions must be gathered from acts. When he left the estate 

^ Which terra I applied to all the heirs male. 
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to his nephew, by excluding his daughters, was it, or was it not, in 
his power to have perpetuated the succession to the males? If he 
could have done it, he seems to have shewn, by omitting it, that he 
did not desire it to be done, and, upon your ovwi principles, you will 
not easily prove your right to destroy that capacity of succession 
which your ancestors have left. 

“If your ancestor had not the power of making a perpetual settle¬ 
ment; and if, therefore, we cannot judge distinctly of his intentions, 
yet his act can only be considered as an example; it makes not an 
obligation. And, as you observe, he set no example of rigourous ad¬ 
herence to the line of succession. He that overlooked a brother, 
would not wonder that little regard is shewn to remote relations. 

“As the rules of succession are, in a great part, purely legal, no 
man can.be supposed to bequeath any thing, but upon legal terms; 
he can grant no power which the law denies; and if he makes no 
special and definite limitation, he confers all the power which the 
law allows. 

“Your ancestor, for some reason, disinherited his dau^ters; 
but it no more follows that he intended this act as a rule for pos¬ 
terity, than the disinheriting of his brother. 

“If, therefore, you ask by what right your father admits daugh¬ 
ters to inheritance, ask yourself, first, by what right you require 
them to be excluded? 

“It appears, upon reflection, that your father excludes nobody; 
he only admits nearer females to inherit before males more remote; 
and the exclusion is purely consequential. 

“These, dear Sir, are my thoughts, immethodical and delibera¬ 
tive ; but, perhaps, you may find in them some glimmering of evi¬ 
dence. 

“I cannot, however, but again recommend to you a conference 
with Lord Hailes, whom you know to be both a Lawyer and a 
Christian. 

“Make my compliments to Mrs. Boswell, though she does not 
love me. 1 am, Sir, 

‘*Your affectionate servant, 

“Sam. Johnson.” 

“Feb. 3, 1773 ” 

I had followed his recommendation and consulted Lord Hailes, 
who upon this subject had a firm opinion contrary to mine. His 
Lordship obligingly took the trouble to write me a letter, in which 
he discussed with legal and historical learning, the points in which 
I saw much difficulty, maintaining that “the succession of heirs 
general was the succession, by the law of Scotland, from the throne 
to the cottage, as far as we can learn it by record; ” observing that 
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that ‘he who inherits an estate, inherits all the power legally con¬ 
comitant;’ and that ‘He who gives or leave* unlimited an estate 
legally limitable, must be presumed to give that power of limitation 
which he omitted to take away, and to commit future contingencies 
to future prudence.’ In these two positions I believe Lord Hailes 
will advise you to rest; every other notion of possession seems to 
me full of difficulties, and embarrassed with scruples. 

“If these axioms be allowed, you have arrived now at full liberty 
without the help of particular circumstances, which, however, have 
in your case great weight. You very rightly observe, that he who 
passing by his brother gave the inheritance to his nephew, coukl 
limit no more than he gave; and by Lord Hailes’s estimate of four¬ 
teen years’ purchase, what he gave was no more than you may 
easily entail according to your own opinion, if that opinion should 
finally prevail. 

“Lord Hailes’s suspicion that entails are encroachments on the 
dominion of Providence, may be extended to all hereilitary privileges 
and all permanent institutions; I do not see why it may not be ex¬ 
tended to any provision for the present hour, since all care about 
futurity proceeds upon a supposition, that we know at least in some 
degree what will be future. Of the future we certainly know noth¬ 
ing; but we may form conjectures from the past; and the power 
of forming conjectures, includes, in my opinion, the duty of acting 
in conformity to that probability which we discover. Providence 
gives the power, of which reason teaches the use. I am, dear Sir, 

“Your most faithful servant, 

“Sam. Johnson.” 

"Feb. 9, 1776.” 

“I hope I shall get some ground now with Mrs. Boswell; make 
my compliments to her, and to the little people. 

“Don’t burn papers? they may be safe enough in your own 
box,—^you will wish to see them hereafter.” 

To THE Same. 

“deab sir, 

“To the letters which I have written about your great ques¬ 
tion I have nothing to add. If your conscience is satisfied, you liave 
now only your prudence to consult. 1 long for a letter, that I may 
know how this troublesome and vexatious question is at last de¬ 
cided.^ I hope that it will at last end well. Lord Hailes’s letter was 

1 The entail framed by my father with various judidous dauses, was settled 
by him and me, settling the estate upon the heirs male of his grandfather, 
which I found had been already done by my grandfather, imperfectly, but 
so as to be defeated only by selling the lands. I was freed by Dr. Johnson 
from scruples of conscientious obligation, and could, therefore, gratify my 
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very friendly, and very seasonable, but I think his aversion from 
entails has something in it like superstition. Providence is not 
counteracted by any means which Providence puts into our power. 
The continuance and propagation of families makes a great part of 
the Jewish law, and is by no means prohibited in the Christian 
institution, though the necessity of it continues no longer. Heredi¬ 
tary tenures are established in all civilised countries, and are ac¬ 
companied in most with hereditary authority. Sir William Temple 
considers our constitution as defective, that there is not an un¬ 
alienable estate in land connected with a peerage: and Lord Bacon 
mentions as a proof that the Turks are Barbarians, their want of 
Stirpes, as he calls them, or hereditary rank. Do not let your mind, 
when it is freed from the supposed necessity of a rigourous entail, 
be entangled with contrary objections, and think all entails unlaw¬ 
ful, till you have cogent arguments, which I believe you will never 
find. I am afraid of scruples. 

“I have now sent all Lord Hailes’s papers; part I found hidden 
in a drawer in which I had laid them for security, and had forgot¬ 
ten them. Part of these are written twice; I have returned both the 
copies. Part I had read before. 

“Be so kind as to return Lord Hailes my most respectful thanks 
for his first volume: his accuracy strikes me with wonder; his 
narrative is far superiour to that of Henault, as I have formerly 
mentioned. 

“I am afraid that the trouble, which my irregularity and delay 
has cost him, is greater, far greater, than any good that I can do 
him will ever recompense; but if I have any more copy, I will try to 
do better. 

“Pray let me know if Mrs. Boswell is friends with me, and pay 
my respects to Veronica, and Euphemia, and Alexander. I am. Sir, 

“Your most humble servant, 

“Sam. Johnson.” 

“February ij, 1776.’* 

“Mr. Boswell to Dr. Johnson. 

“Edinburgh, Feb. 20, 1776. 

4 t * 41 4 > « 9 

“You have illuminated my mind, and relieved me from imagi¬ 
nary shackles of conscientious obligation. Were it necessary, I could 
immediately join in an entail upon the series of heirs approved by 
my father; but it is better not to act too suddenly.” 

father. But my opinion and partiality for male succession, in its full extent, 
remained unshaken. Yet let me not be thought harsh or unkind to daughters: 
for my notion is, that they should be treated with great attention a^ ten¬ 
derness, and always participate of the prosperity of the family. 
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“Dr. Johnson to Mr. Boswell. 

“dear sir, 

“I AM glad that what I could think or say has at all contributed 
to quiet your thougthts. Your resolution not to act. till your opinion 
is confirmed by more deliberation, is very just. If you have been 
scrupulous, do not be rash. I hope that as you think more, and take 
opportunities of talking with men intelligent in questions of prop¬ 
erty, you will be able to free yourself from every difficulty. 

“When I wrote last, I sent, I think, ten packets. Did you receive 
them all? 

“You must tell Mrs. Boswell that I suspected her to have written 
without your knowledge,^ and therefore did not return any answer, 
lest a clandestine correspondence should have been perniciously 
discovered; I will write to her soon. * * 

“I am, dear Sir, 

“Most affectionately yours 

“Sam. Johnson.” 

“Feb. 24, 1776.” 

Having communicated to Lord Hailes what Dr. Johnson wrote 
concerning the question which perplexed me so much, his Lordship 
wrote to me: “Your scruples have produced more fruit than I ever 
e.xpected from them; an excellent dissertation on general principles 
of morals and law.” 

I wrote to Dr. Johnson on the 20th of February, complaining 
of melancholy, and expressing a strong desire to be with him; in¬ 
forming him that the ten packets came all safe; that Lord Hailes 
was much obliged to him, and said he had almost wholly removed 
his scruples against entails. 

“To James Boswell, Esq. 

“dear sir, 

“I HAVE not had your letter half an hour; as you lay so much 
weight upon my notions, I should think it not just to delay my 
answer. 

“I am very sorry that your melancholy should return, and should 
be sorry likewise if it could have no relief but from my company. 
My counsel you may have when you are pleased to require it; but 
of my company you cannot in the next month have much, for Mr. 
Thrale will take me to Italy, he says, on the first of April. 

“Let me warn you very earnestly against scruples. I am glad 

1A letter to him on the interesting subject of the family settlement, which 
I had read. 
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that you are reconciled to your settlement, and think it a great 
honour to have shaken Lord Hailes’s opinion of entails. Do not, 
however, hope wholly to reason away your troubles; do not feed 
them with attention, and they will die imperceptibly away. Fix 
your thoughts upon your business, fill your intervals with company, 
and sunshine will again break in upon your mind. If you will come 
to me, you must come very quickly; and even then I know not 
but we may scour the country together, for I have a mind to see 
Oxford and Lichfield, before I set out on this long Journey. To this 
I can only add that I am, dear Sir, 

“Your most affectionate humble servant, 

“Sam. Johnson.” 


“March s, 1776.” 


To THE Same. 

“dear sir, 

“Very early in April we leave England, and in the beginning 
of the next week I shall leave London for a short time; of this I 
think it necessary to inform you, that you may not be disappointed 
in any of your enterprises. I had not fully resolved to go into the 
country before this day. 

“Please to make my compliments to Lord Hailes; and mention 
very particularly to Mrs. Boswell my hope that she is reconciled 
to. Sir, 

“Your faithful servant, 

“Sam. Johnson.” 

“March 12,1776.” 

Above thirty years ago, the heirs of Lord Chancellor Clarendon 
presented the University of Oxford with the continuation of his 
History, and such other of his Lordship’s manuscripts as had not 
been published, on condition that the profits arising from their 
publication should be applied to the establishment of a Manbge 
in the University. The gift was accepted in full convocation. A 
person being now recommended to Dr, Johnson, as fit to superintend 
this proposed riding school, he exerted himself with that zeal for 
which he was remarkable upon every similar occasion. But, on 
enquiry into the matter, he found that the scheme was not likely 
to be soon carried into execution; the profits arising from the 
Clarendon press being, from some mismanagement, very scanty. 
This having been explained to him by a respectable dignitary of 
the church, who had good means of knowing it, he wrote a letter 
upon the subject, which at once exhibits his extraordinary precision 
and acuteness, and his warm attachment to his Alma Mater. 
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“To THE Reverend Dr. Wetherell, Master of 
University-College, Oxford. 

“dear sir, 

“Few things are more unpleasant than the transaction ol 
business with men who are above knowing or caring what they 
have to do; such as the trustees for Lord Cornbury’s institution 
will, perhaps, appear, when you have read l)r.=^*‘*^****'s letter. 

“The last part of the Doctor’s letter is of great importance. 'I hc 
complaint ^ which he makes I have heard long ago, and did not 
know but it was redressed. It is unhappy tliat a practice so erroneous 
has not been altered; for altered it must be or our i)ress will be 
useless with all its privileges. The booksellers, who, like all other 
men, have strong prejudices in their own favour, are enough in¬ 
clined to think the practice of printing and selling books by any 
but themselves, an encroachment on the rights of tlieir fraternity; 
and have need of stronger inducements to circulate academical 
publications than those of another; for, of that mutual co-operation 
by which the general trade is carried on, the University can bear 
no part. Of those whom he neither loves nor fears, and from whom 
he expects no reciprocation of good offices, why should any man 
promote the interest but for profit? I suppose, with all our schola.s- 
tick ignorance of mankind, we are still loo knowing to expect that 
the booksellers will erect themselves into patrons, and buy and 
sell under the influence of a disinterested zeal for the promotion 
of learning. 

“To the booksellers, if we look for either honour or profit from 
our press, not only their common profit, but something more must 
be allowed; and if books, printed at Oxford, are expected to Ijc 
rated at a high price, that price must be levied on the publick, and 
paid by the ultimate purchaser, not by the intermediate agents. 
Vvhat price shall be set upon the book, is, to the booksellers, wholly 
indifferent, provided that they gain a proportionate profit by nego- 
ciating the sale. 

“Why books printed at Oxford should be particularly dear, 1 
am, however, unable to find. We pay no rent; we inherit many of 
our instruments and materials; lodging and victuals are cheaper 
than at London; and, therefore, workmanship ought, at least, not 
to be dearer. Our expences are naturally less than those of book¬ 
sellers; and in most cases, communities are content with less profit 
than individuals. 

“It is. perhaps, not considered through how many hands a book 

' I suppose the complaint was, that the trustees of the Oxford press did 
not allow the London booksellers a sufficient profit upon vending their 
publications. 
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Dften passes, before it comes into those of the reader; or what part 
of the profit each hand must retain, as a motive for transmitting 
it to the next. 

“We will call our primary agent in London, Mr. Cadell, who re¬ 
ceives our books from us, gives them room in his warehouse, and 
issues them on demand; by him they are sold to Mr. Dilly, a whole¬ 
sale bookseller, who sends them into the country; and the last seller 
is the country bookseller. Here are three profits to be paid between 
the printer and the reader, or in the style of commerce, between 
the manufacturer and the consumer; and if any of these profits 
is too penuriously distributed, the process of commerce is inter¬ 
rupted. 

“We are now come to the practical question, what is to be done? 
You will tell me, with reason, that I have said nothing, till I declare 
how much, according to my opinion, of the ultimate price ought to 
be distributed through the whole succession of sale. 

“The deduction, I am afraid, will appear very great; but let it be 
considered before it is refused. We must allow, for profit, between 
thirty and thirty-five per cent., between six and seven shillings in 
the pound; that is, for every book which costs the last buyer twenty 
shillings, we must charge Mr. Cadell with something less than four¬ 
teen. We must set the copies at fourteen shillings each, and superadd 
what is called the quarterly-book; or for every hundred books so 
charged we must deliver an hundred and four. 

“The profits will then stand thus: 

“Mr. Cadell, who runs no hazard, and gives no credit, will be paid 
for warehouse room and attendance by a shilling profit on each 
book, and his chance of the quarterly-book. 

“Mr. Dilly, who buys the book for fifteen shillings, and who 
will expect the quarterly-book if he takes five and twenty, will send 
it to his country-customer at sixteen and sixpence, by which, at the 
hazard of loss, and the certainty of long credit, he gains the regular 
profit of ten per cent, which is expected in the wholesale trade. 

“The country bookseller, buying at sixteen and sixpence, and 
commonly trusting a considerable time, gains but three and six¬ 
pence, and if he trusts a year, not much more than two and six¬ 
pence; otherwise than as he may, perhaps, take as long credit as 
he gives. 

“With less profit than this, and more you see he cannot have, the 
country bookseller cannot live; for his receipts are small, and his 
debts somewhat bad. 

“Thus, dear Sir, I have been incited by Dr. ♦♦♦♦♦♦♦’s letter to 
give you a detail of the circulation of books, which, perhaps, every 
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man has not had opportunity of knowing; 
know it, do not, per^ps, always distinctly 

“March 12, 1776.” 
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and which those who 
consider. 

“I am, &c. 

“Sam. Johnson.” ‘ 


Having arrived in London late on Friday, the 15th of March, 
I hastened next morning to wait on Dr. Johnson, at his house; 
but found he was removed from Johnson’s-court, No. 7, to Bolt- 
court, No. 8, still keeping to his favourite Fleet-street. My reflec¬ 
tion at the time upon this change as marked in my Journal, is as 
follows: “I felt a foolish regret that he had left a court which bore 
his name; * but it was not foolish to be affected with some tender¬ 
ness of regard for a place in which I had seen him a great deal, from 
whence I had often issued a better and a happier man than when I 
went in, and w’hich had often appeared to my imagination while I 
trod its pavement, in the solemn darkness of the night, to be sacred 
to wisdom and piety.” Being informed that he was at Mr. Thrale’s 
in the Borough, I hastened thither, and found Mrs. Thrale and him 
at breakfast. I was kindly welcomed. In a moment he was in a full 
glow of conversation, and I felt myself elevated as if brought into 
another state of being. Mrs. Thrale and I looked to each other 
while he talked, and our looks expressed our congenial admiration 
and affection for him. I shall ever recollect this scene with great 
pleasure. I exclaimed to her, “I am now intellectually, HernUppus 
redivivus,^ I am quite restored by him, by transfusion of mind.” 
“There are many (she replied) who admire and respect Mr. John* 
son; but you and I love him.” 

He seemed very happy in the near prospect of going to Italy with 
Mr. and Mrs. Thrale. “But, (said he,) before leaving England I am 
to take a jaunt to Oxford, Birmingham, my native city Lichfield, 
and my old friend. Dr. Taylor’s, at Ashbourne, in Derbyshire. 1 
shall go in a few days, and you, Boswell, shall go with me.” I was 
ready to accompany him; being willing even to leave London to 
have the pleasure of his conversation. 

1 mentioned with much regret the extravagance of the representa¬ 
tive of a great family in Scotland, by which there was danger of its 
being ruined; and as Johnson respected it for its antiquity, he joined 

11 am happy in giving this full and clear statement to the publick, to 
vindicate, by the authority of the greatest authour of his age, that resfxctablf 
body of men, the Booksellers of London, from vulgar reflections, as if their 
profits were exorbitant, when, in truth, Dr. Johnson has here allowed them 
more than they usually demand. 

2 He said, when in Scotland, that he was Johnson of that Ilk. 

•See p. 253. 
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with me in thinking it would be happy if this person should die. 
Mrs. Thrale seemed shocked at this, as feudal barbarity; and said, 
“I do not understand this preference of the estate to its owner; of 
the land to the man who walks upon that land.” Johnson. “Nay, 
Madam, it is not a preference of the land to its owner; it is the 
preference of a family to an individual. Here is an establishment in 
g country, which is of importance for ages, not only to the chief but 
to his people; an establishment which extends upwards and down¬ 
wards; that this should be destroyed by one idle fellow is a sad 
thing.” 

He said, “Entails are good, because it is good to preserve in a 
country serieses of men, to whom the people are accustomed to look 
up as to their leaders. But I am for leaving a quantity of land in 
commerce, to excite industry, and keep money in the country; for 
if no land were to be bought in the country, there would be no en¬ 
couragement to acquire wealth, because a family could not be 
founded there; or if it were acquired, it must be carried away to 
another country where land may be bought. And although the land 
in every country will remain the same, and be as fertile where there 
is no money, as where there is, yet all that portion of the happiness 
of civil life, which is produced by money circulating in a country, 
would be lost.” Boswell. “Then, Sir, would it be for the advantage 
of a country that all its lands were sold at once?” Johnson. “So 
far. Sir, as money produces good, it would be an advantage; for, 
then that country would have as much money circulating in it as it 
is worth. But to be sure this would be counterbalanced by disad¬ 
vantages attending a total change of proprietors.” 

I expressed my opinion that the power of entailing should be 
limited thus: “That there should be one third, or perhaps one half 
of the land of a country kept free for commerce; that the proportion 
allowed to be entailed, should be parcelled out so that no family 
could entail above a certain quantity. Let a family, according to 
the abilities of its representatives, be richer or poorer in different 
generations, or always rich if its representatives be always wise; 
but let its absolute permanency be moderate. In this way we should 
be certain of there being always a number of established roots; and 
as in the course of nature, there is in every age an extinction of 
some families, there would be continual openings for men ambitious 
of perpetuity, to plant a stock in the entail ground.” ^ Johnson, 
“Why, Sir, mankind will be better able to regulate the system of 

^ The privilege of perpetuating in a family an estate and arms indefeasibly 
from generation to generation, is enjoyed by none of his Majesty’s subjects 
except in Scotland, where the legal fiction of fine and recovery is unknown. 
4 t is a privilege so proud, that I should think it would he oroper to have 
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entails, when the evil of too much land being locked up by them is 
felt, than we can do at present when it is not felt.” 

I mentioned Dr. Adam Smith's book on “The Wealth of Nations,” 
which was just published, and that Sir John Pringle had observed to 
me, that Dr. Smith, who had never been in trade, could not be ex¬ 
pected to write well on that subject any more than a lawyer upon 
physick. Johnson. “He is mistaken, Sir; a man who has never been 
engaged in trade himself may undoubtedly write well uj>on trade, 
and there is nothing which requires more to be illustrated by phi¬ 
losophy than trade does. As to mere wealth, that is to say, money, 
it is clear that one nation or one individual cannot increa-se iLs store 
but by making another poorer: but trade procures what is more 
valuable, the reciprocation of the peculiar advantages of different 
countries. A merchant seldom thinks but of his own particular trade. 
To write a good book upon it, a man must have extensive views. It 
is not necessary to have practised, to write well upon a subject.” I 
mentioned law as a subject on which no man could write well with¬ 
out practice. Johnson. “Why, Sir, in England, where so much 
money is to be got by the practice of the law, most of our writers 
upon it have been in practice; though lilackstone had not bt^en 
much in practice when he published his ‘Commentaries.’ lJut ui>on 
the Continent, the great writers on law have not all been in prac¬ 
tice; Grotius, indeed, was; but Puffendorf was not, Burlamaqui 
was not.” 

When we had talked of the great consequence which a man ac¬ 
quired by being employed in his profession, I suggested a doubt of 
the justice of the general opinion, that it is improper in a lawyer 
to solicit employment; for why, I urged, should it not be equally 
allowable to solicit that as the means of con.sequence, as it is to 
solicit votes to be elected a member of Parliament? Mr. Strahan had 
told me that a countryman of his and mine, who had risen to emi¬ 
nence in the law, had, when first making his way, solicited him to 
get him employed in city causes. Johnson. “Sir, it is wrong to 
stir up law-suits; but when once it is certain that a law-suit is to 
go on, there is nothing wrong in a lawyer’s endeavouring that he 
shall have the benefit, rather than another.” Boswell. “You would 
not solicit employment, Sir, if you were a lawyer.” Johnson. “No, 
Sir; but not tecause I should think it wrong, but because 1 should 
disdain it.” This was a good distinction, which will be felt by men 
of just pride. He proceeded; “However, I woald not have a lawyer 

the exercise of it dependent on the royal prerogative. It seems absurd to per¬ 
mit the power of perpetuating their representation, to men, who having had 
no eminent merit, have truly no name. The King, as the impartial father 
of hi people, would never refuse to grant the privilege to those who deserved it. 
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to be wanting to himself in using fair means. I would have him to 
inject a little hint now and then, to prevent his being overlooked.” 

Lord Mountstuart’s bill for a Scotch Militia, in supporting which 
hb Lordship had made an able speech in the House of Commons, 
was now a pretty general topick of conversation. Johnson. “As 
S cotland contributes so little land-tax towards the general support 
of the nation, it ought not to have a militia paid out of the general 
fund, unless it should be thought for the general interest, that Scot¬ 
land should be protected from an invasion, which no man can think 
will happen; for what enemy would invade Scotland, where there 
is nothing to be got? No, Str; now that the Scotch have not the pay 
of English soldiers spent among them, as so many troops are sent 
abroad, they are trying to get money another way, by having a 
militia paid. If they are afraid, and seriously desire to have an 
armed force to defend them, they should pay for it. Your scheme 
is to retain a part of your land-tax, by making us pay and clothe 
your militia.” Boswell. “You should not talk of we and you, Sir; 
there is now an Union/' Johnson. “There must be a distinction of 
interest, while the proportions of land-tax are so unequal. If York¬ 
shire should say, ‘Instead of paying our land-tax, we will keep a 
greater number of militia,’ it would be unreasonable.” In this argu¬ 
ment my friend was certainly in the wrong. The land-tax is as un¬ 
equally proportioned between different parts of England, as be¬ 
tween England and Scotland; nay, it is considerably unequal in 
Scotland itself. But the land-tax is but a small part of the numer¬ 
ous branches of publick revenue, all of which Scotland pays pre¬ 
cisely as England does. A French invasion made in Scotland would 
soon penetrate into England. 

He thus discoursed upon supposed obligation in settling estates: 
—^“Where a man gets the unlimited property of an estate, there is 
no obligation upon him in justice to leave it to one person rather 
than to another. There is a motive of preference from kindness, and 
this kindness is generally entertained for the nearest relation. If I 
owe a particular man a sum of money, I am obliged to let that man 
have the next money I get, and cannot in justice let another have 
it; but if I owe money to no man, I may dispose of what I get as I 
please. There is not a debitum justitioe to a man’s next heir; there is 
only a debitum caritatis. It is plain, then, that I have morally a 
choice according to my liking. If I have a brother in want, he has a 
claim from affection to my assistance; but if I have also a brother 
in want, whom I like better, he has a preferable claim. The right of 
an heir at law is only this, that he is to have the succession to an 
estate, in case no other person is appointed to it by the owner. His 
right is merely preferable to that of the King.” 
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We got into a boat to cross over to Black-friars; and as we moved 
along the Thames, I talked to him of a little volume, which, alto¬ 
gether unknown to him, was advertised to be published in a few 
days, under the title of •*Johnsoniana, or Bon-Mots of Dr. Johnson.” 
Johnson. “Sir, it is a mighty impudent thing.” Boswell. “Pray, 
Sir, could you have no redress if you were to prosecute a publisher 
for bringing out, under your name, what you never said, and as¬ 
cribing to you dull stupid nonsense, or making you swear profanely, 
as many ignorant relaters of your bon-mots doV' Johnson. “No, 
Sir; there will always be some truth mixed with the falsehood, and 
how can it be ascertained how much is true and how much is false? 
Besides, Sir, what damages would a jury give me for having been 
represented as swearing?” Boswell, “I think. Sir, you should at 
least disavow such a publication, because the world and posterity 
might with much plausible foundation say, ‘Here is a volume which 
was publickly advertised and came out in Dr. Johnson’s own time, 
and, by his silence, was admitted by him to be genuine.’ ” Johnson. 
“I shall give myself no trouble about the matter.” 

He was, perhaps, above suffering from such spurious publications; 
but I could not help thinking, that many men would be much in¬ 
jured in their reputation, by having absurd and vicious sayings im¬ 
puted to them; and that redress ought in such cases to be given. 

He said, “The value of every story depends on its being true. A 
story is a picture either of an individual or of human nature in gen¬ 
eral: if it be false, it is a picture of nothing. For instance: suppose a 
man should tell that Johnson, before setting out for Italy, as he had 
to cross the Alps, sat down to make himself wings. This many people 
would believe: but it would be a picture of nothing. **♦♦**♦ (nam¬ 
ing a worthy friend of ours,) used to think a story, a story, till I 
shewed him that truth was essential to it.” I observed, that Foote 
entertained us with stories which were not true; but that, indeed, it 
was properly not as narratives that Foote’s stories pleased us, but 
as collections of ludicrous images. Johnson. “Foote is quite im¬ 
partial, for he tells lies of every body.” 

The importance of strict and scrupulous veracity cannot be too 
often inculcated. Johnson was known to be so rigidly attentive to 
it, that even in his common conversation the slightest circumstance 
was mentioned with exact precision. The knowledge of his having 
such a principle and habit made his friends have a perfect reliance 
on the truth of every thing that he told, however it might have been 
doubted if told by many others. As an instance of this, I may men¬ 
tion an odd incident which he related as having happened to him 
one night in Fleet-street. “A gentlewoman (said he) begged I 
would give her my arm to assist her in crossing the street, which 1 
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accordingly did; upon which she offered me a shilling, supposing 
me to be the watchman. I perceived that she was somewhat in 
liquor.” This, if told by most people, would have been thought an 
Invention; when told by Johnson, it was believed by his friends as 
much as if they had seen what passed. 

We landed at the Temple-stairs, where we parted. 

I found him in the evening in Mrs. Williams’s room. We talked 
of religious orders. He said, “It is as unreasonable for a man to go 
into a Carthusian convent for fear of being immoral, as for a man 
to cut off his hands for fear he should steal. There is, indeed, great 
resolution in the immediate act of dismembering himself; but when 
that is once done, he has no longer any merit: for though it is out 
of his power to steal, yet he may all his life be a thief in his heart. 
So when a man has once become a Carthusian, he is obliged to con¬ 
tinue so, whether he chooses it or not. Their silence, too, is absurd. 
We read in the Gospel of the apostles being sent to preach, but not 
to hold their tongues. All severity that dots not tend to increase good, 
or prevent evil, is idle. I said to the Lady Abbess of a convent, 
‘Madam, you are here, not for the love of virtue, but the fear of vice.’ 
She said, ‘She should remember this as long as she lived.’ ” I thought 
it hard to give her this view of her situation, when she could not 
help it; and, indeed, I wondered at the whole of what he now said; 
because, both in his “Rambler” and “Idler,” he treats religious aus¬ 
terities with much solemnity of respect. 

Finding him still persevering in his abstinence from wine, I ven¬ 
tured to speak to him of it.— Johnson. “Sir, I have no objection to 
i man’s drinking wine, if he can do it in moderation. I found myself 
apt to go to excess in it, and therefore, after having been for some 
time without it on account of illness, I thought it better not to re¬ 
turn to it. Every man is to judge for himself, according to the effects 
which he experiences. One of the fathers tells us, he found fasting 
made him so peevish that he did not practise it.” 

Though he often enlarged upon the evil of intoxication, he was 
by no means harsh and unforgiving to those who indulged in oc¬ 
casional excess in wine. One of his friends, I well remember, came 
to sup at a tavern with him and some other gentlemen, and too 
plainly discovered that he had drunk too much at dinner. When 
one who loved mischief, thinking to produce a severe censure, asked 
Johnson, a few days afterwards, “Well, Sir, what did your friend 
iay to you, as an apology for being in such a situation?” Johnson 
answered, “Sir, he said all that a man should say: he said he was 
sorry for it.” 

I heard him once give a very judicious practical advice upon this 
subject: “A man who has been drinking wine at all freely, should 
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never go into a new company. With those who have partjiken of 
wine with him, he may be pretty well in unison; but he will prob¬ 
ably be offensive, or appear ridiculous, to other people.'* 

He allowed very great influence to education. “I do not deny, 
Sir, but there is some original difference in minds; but it is nothing 
in comparison of what is formed by education. We may instance 
the science of numbers, which all minds are equally capable of at¬ 
taining: yet we find a prodigious difference in the powers of different 
men, in that respect, after they are grown uj), because their minds 
have been more or less exercised in it: and 1 think the same cause 
will explain the difference of excellence in other things, gradations 
admitting always some difference in the first principles.” 

This is a difficult subject; but it is best to hope that diligence 
may do a great deal. We are sure of what it can do, in increasing 
our mechanical force and dexterity. 

I again visited him on Monday. He took occasion to enlarge, as 
he often did, upon the wretchedness of a sea-life. “A ship is worse 
than a gaol. There is, in a gaol, better air, better company, better 
conveniency of every kind; and a ship has the additional disad¬ 
vantage of being in danger. When men come to like a sea-life, they 
are not fit to live on land.”—“Then (said I) it would be cruel in a 
father to breed his son to the sea.” Johnson. “It would be cruel in 
a father who thinks as I do. Men go to sea, before they know the 
unhappiness of that way of life; and when they have come to know 
it, they cannot escape from it, because it is then too late to choose 
another profession; as indeed is generally the case with men, when 
they have once engaged in any particular way of life.” 

On Tuesday, March 19, which was fixed for our proposed jaunt, 
we met in the morning at the Somerset coffce-hou.se in the Strand, 
where we were taken up by the Oxford coach. He was accompanied 
by Mr. Gwyn, the architect; and a gentleman of Merton (’ollege, 
whom he did not know, had the fourth seat. We soon got into con¬ 
versation; for it was very remarkable of Johnson, that the pre.sence 
of a stranger had no restraint upon his talk. I observed that Garrick, 
who was about to quit the stage, would soon have an easier life. 
Johnson. “I doubt that. Sir.” Boswell. “Why, Sir, he will be Atlas 
with the burthen off his back.” Johnson. “But I know not, Sir, if 
he will be so steady without his load. However, he should never 
play any more, but be entirely the gentleman, and not partly the 
player; he should no longer subject himself to be hissed by a mob, 
or to be insolently treated by performers, whom he used to rule with 
a high hand, and who would gladly retaliate.” Boswell. “I think 
he should play once a year for the benefit of decayed actors, as it has 
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been said he means to do.” Johnson. “Alas, Sirl he will soon be a 
decayed actor himself.” 

Johnson expressed his disapprobation of ornamental architecture, 
such as magnificent columns supporting a portico, or expensive 
pilasters supporting merely their own capitals, “because it con¬ 
sumes labour disproportionate to its utility.” For the same reason 
he satyrised statuary. “Painting (said he,) consumes labour not dis¬ 
proportionate to its effect; but a fellow will hack half a year at a 
block of marble to make something in stone that hardly resembles a 
man. The value of statuary is owing to its difficulty. You would not 
value the finest head cut upon a carrot.” Here he seemed to me to 
be strangely deficient in taste; for surely statuary is a noble art of 
Imitation, and preserves a wonderful expression of the varieties of 
the human frame; and although it must be allowed that the circum¬ 
stances of difficulty enhance the value of a marble head, we should 
consider, that if it requires a long time in the performance, it has a 
proportionate value in durability. 

Gwyn was a fine lively rattling fellow. Dr. Johnson kept him in 
subjection, but with a kindly authority. The spirit of the artist, 
however, rose against what he thought a Gothick attack, and he 
made a brisk defence. “What, Sir, you will allow no value to beauty 
in architecture or in statuary? Why should we allow it then in writ¬ 
ing? Why do you take the trouble to give us so many fine allusions, 
and bright images, and elegant phrases? You might convey all your 
instruction without these ornaments.” Johnson smiled with com¬ 
placency; but said, “Why, Sir, all these ornaments are useful, be¬ 
cause they obtain an easier reception for truth; but a building is 
not at all more convenient for being decorated with superfluous 
carved work.” 

Gwyn at last was lucky enough to make one reply to Dr. John¬ 
son, which he allowed to be excellent. Johnson censured him for 
taking down a church which might have stood many years, and 
building a new one at a different place, for no other reason but that 
there might be a direct road to a new bridge; and his expression was, 
“You are taking a church out of the way, that the people may go 
in a straight line to the bridge.”—“No, Sir, (said Gwyn,) I am put¬ 
ting the church in the way, that the people may not go out of the 
way.*’ Johnson, (with a hearty loud laugh of approbation,) “Speak 
no more. Rest your colloquial fame upon this.” 

Upon our arrival at Oxford, Dr. Johnson and I went directly to 
University College, but were disappointed on finding that one of 
the fellows, his friend, Mr. Scott, who accompanied him from New¬ 
castle to IMinburgh, was gone to the country. We put up at the 
A ngel inn, and passed the evening by ourselves in easy and fanuliar 
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conversation. Talking of constitutional melancholy, he observed, “A 
man so afflicted, Sir, must divert distressing thoughts, and not com¬ 
bat with them.” Boswell. “May not he think them down, Sir?” 
Johnson. “No, Sir. To attempt to think them down is madness. He 
should have a lamp constantly burning in his bed chamber during 
the night, and if wakefully disturbed, take a book, and read, and 
compose himself to rest. To have the management of the mind is a 
great art, and it may be attained in a considerable degree by ex¬ 
perience and habitual exercise.” Boswell. “Should not he provide 
amusements for himself? Would it not, for instance, be right for him 
to take a course of chymistry ?” Johnson. “Let him take a course of 
chymistry, or a course of rope-dancing, or a course of any thing to 
which he is inclined at the time. Let him contrive to have as many 
retreats for his mind as he can, as many things to which it can lly 
from itself. Burton’s ‘Anatomy of Melancholy’ is a valuable work. 
It is, perhaps, overloaded with quotation. But there is a great spirit 
and great power in what Burton says, when he writes from his own 
mind.” 

Next morning we visited Dr. Wethcrell, Master of Universitj 
College, with whom Dr. Johnson conferred on the most advanta¬ 
geous mode of disposing of the books printed at the Clarendon press, 
on which subject his letter has been inserted in a former page. I 
often had occasion to remark, Johnson loved business, loved to 
have his wisdom actually operate on real life. Dr. Wetherell and 1 
talked of him without reserve in his own presence. Wetherell, “I 
would have given him a hundred guineas if he would have written a 
preface to his ‘Political Tracts,’ by way of a Discourse on the British 
Constitution.” Boswell. “Dr. Johnson, though in his writings, and 
upon all occasions, a great friend to the constitution both in church 
and state, has never written expressly in support of either. There 
is really a claim upon him for both. I am sure he could give a volume 
of no great bulk upon each, which would comprise all the substance, 
and with his spirit would effectually maintain them. He should erect 
a fort on the confines of each.” I could perceive that he was dis¬ 
pleased with this dialogue. He burst out, “Why should 1 be always 
writing?” I hoped he was conscious that the debt was just, and 
meant to discharge it, though he disliked being dunned. 

We then went to Pembroke College, and waited on his old friend 
Dr. Adams, the master of it, whom I found to be a most polite, 
pleasing, communicative man. Before his advancement to the head¬ 
ship of his college, I had intended to go and visit him at Shrewsbury, 
where he was rector of St. Chad’s, in order to get from him what 
particulars he could recollect of Johnson’s academical life. He now 
obligingly gave me part of that authentick information, which, with 
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what I afterwards owed to his kindness, will be found incorporated 
in its proper place in this work. 

Dr. Adams had distinguished himself by an able answer to David 
Hume’s “Essay on Miracles.” He told me he had once dined in 
company with Hume in London: that Hume shook hands with him, 
and said, “You have treated me much better than I deserve;” and 
that they exchanged visits. I took the liberty to object to treating 
an infidel writer with smooth civility. Where there is a controversy 
concerning a passage in a classick authour, or concerning a question 
in antiquities, or any other subject in which human happiness is 
not deeply interested, a man may treat his antagonist with polite¬ 
ness and even respect. But where the controversy is concerning the 
truth of religion, it is of such vast importance to him who maintains 
it, to obtain the victory, that the person of an opponent ought*not 
to be spared. If a man firmly believes that religion is an invaluable 
treasure, he will consider a writer who endeavours to deprive man¬ 
kind of it as a robber; he will look upon him as odious, though the 
infidel might think himself in the right. A robber who reasons as 
the gang do in the “Beggar’s Opera,” who call themselves practical 
philosophers, and may have as much sincerity as pernicious specu^ 
lative philosophers, is not the less an object of just indignation. An 
abandoned profligate may think that it is not wrong to debauch my 
wife; but shall I, therefore, not detest him? And if I catch him in 
making an attempt, shall I treat him with politeness? No, I will 
kick him down stairs, or run him through the body; that is, if I 
really love my wife, or have a true rational notion of honour. An 
Infidel then shall not be treated handsomely by a Christian, merely 
because he endeavours to rob with ingenuity. I do declare, however, 
that I am exceedingly unwilling to be provoked to anger, and could 
I be persuaded that truth would not suffer from a cool moderation 
in its defenders, I should wish to preserve good humour, at least, 
in every controversy; nor, indeed, do I see why a man should lose 
his temper while he does all he can to refute an opponent. I think 
ridicule may be fairly used against an infidel; for instance, if he be 
an ugly fellow, and yet absurdly vain of his person, we may contrast 
his appearance with Cicero’s beautiful image of V’irtue, could she be 
seen. Johnson coincided with me and said, “when a man volun¬ 
tarily engages in an important controversy, he is to do all he can 
to lessen his antagonist, because authority from personal respect 
has much weight with most people, and often more than reasoning. 
If my antagonist writes bad language, though that may not be es¬ 
sential to the question, I will attack him for his bad language.” 
Adams. “You will not jostle a chimney-sweeper.” Johnson. “Yes, 
Sir, if it were necessary to jostle him down’* 
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Dr. Adams told us. that in some of the CoIIcrcs at Oxford, tlie 
fellows had excluded the students from social intercourse with them 
in the common room. Johnson. “They are in the rij^ht, Sir: there 
can be no real conversation, no fair exertion of mind annuigst them, 
if the young men are by: for a man who has a character does not 
choose to stake it in their presence.” Boswki.i.. "Hut, Sir, may there 
not be very good conversation without a contest for superiority?” 
Johnson. “No animated conversation. Sir, h)r it cannot be but one 
or other will come off superiour. I do not mean that the vi( tor must 
have the better of the argument, for he may take the weak side; but 
his superiority of parts and knowledge will necessarily appear; and 
he to whom he thus shews himself superiour is lessened in the eyes 
of the young men. You know it was said, 'MaJlcm r-um S( oli^i’r<} 
errare quam cum Clavto rcctc sapcrc’ In the same manner tiike 
Bentley’s and Jason de Nores’ ('omments upon Horace, you will 
admire Bentley more when wrong, than Jason when right.” 

We walked with Dr. .\dams into the master’s garden, and into 
the common room. Johnso.n. (after a reverie of meditation,) “Ay! 
Here I used to play at draughts with I’hil. Jones and I' ludyer. Jones 
loved beer, and did not get very forward in the church. Hludyer 
turned out a scoundrel, a Whig, and said he was ashamed of having 
been bred at Oxford. He had a living at Putney, and got under 
the eye of some retainers to the court at that time, and so became a 
violent Whig: but he had been a scoundrel all along to be sure.” 
Boswell. “Was he a scoundrel. Sir, in any other way than that of 
being a political scoundrel? Did he cheat at draughts? ’ Johnson. 
“Sir, we never played for money" 

He then carried me to visit Dr. Bentham, ('anon of Ohrist- 
Church, and Divinity professor, with whose learned and lively 
conversation vve were much pleased. He gave us an invitation to 
dinner, which Dr. Johnson told me was a high honour. “Sir, it is 
a great thing to dine with the Canons of (,'hrist-C^hurch.” We could 
not accept his invitation, as we were engaged to dine at University 
College. We had an e.xcellent dinner there, with the Masters and 
Fellows, it being St. Cuthbert’s day, which is kept by them as a 
festival, as he was a saint of Durham, with which tliis college is 
much connected. 

We drank tea with Dr. Horne, late President of Magdalen Col¬ 
lege, and Bishop of Norwich, of whose abilities, in different respects, 
the publick has had eminent proofs, and the esteem annexed to 
whose character was increased by knowing him personally. He had 
talked of publishing an edition of Walton’s Lives, but had laid aside 
that design, upon Dr. Johnson’s telling him, from mistake, that 
Lord Hailes intended to do it. I had wished to negociate between 
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Lord Hailes and him, that one or other should perform so good a 
work. Johnson. “In order to do it well, it will be necessary to col¬ 
lect all the editions of Walton’s Lives. By way of adapting the 
book to the taste of the present age, they have, in a late edition, 
left out a vision which he relates Dr. Donne had, but it should be 
restored; ^ and there should be a critical catalogue given of the 
works of the different persons whose lives were written by Walton, 
and therefore their works must be carefully read by the editour.” 

We then went to Trinity College, where he introduced me to 
Mr. Thomas Warton, with whom we passed a part of the evening. 
We talked of biography.— Johnson. “It is rarely well executed. 
They only who live with a man can write his life with any genuine 
exactness and discrimination; and few people who have lived with 
a man know what to remark about him. The chaplain of a late 
Bishop, whom I was to assist in writing some memoirs of his Lord- 
ship, could tell me scarcely any thing.” “ 

I said, Mr. Robert Dodsley’s life should be written, as he had 
been so much connected with the wits of his time, and by his 
literary merit had raised himself from the station of a footman. 
Mr. Warton said, he had published a little volume under the title 
of “The Muse in Livery.” Johnson. “I doubt whether Dodsley’s 
brother would thank a man who should write his life; yet Dodsley 
himself was not unwilling that his original low condition should 
be recollected. When Lord Lyttelton’s ‘Dialogues of the Dead’ came 
But, one of which is between Apicius, an ancient epicure, and 
Dartineuf, a modern epicure, Dodsley said to me, ‘I knew Dartineuf 
■well, for I was once his footman.’ ” 

Biography led us to speak of Dr. John Campbell, who had writ¬ 
ten a considerable part of the “Biographia Britannic a.** Johnson, 
though he valued him highly, was of opinion that there was not so 
much in his great work, “A Political Survey of Great Britain,” as 
the world had been taught to expect,® and had said to me, 
that he believed Campbell’s disappointment on account of the bad 
success of that work, had killed him. He this evening observed of 

1 [The vision which Johnson speaks of was not in the original publication 
of Walton’s life of Dr. Donne, in 1640. It is not found in the three earliest 
editions; but was first introduced into the fourth, in 1675. I not been 
able to discover what modem rcpublication is alluded to in which it was 
•nutted. It has very properly been restored by Dr. Zouch.—J. Boswell.1 

3 It has been mentioned to me by an accurate English friend, that Dr. John¬ 
son could never have used the phrase almost nothing, as not being English; 
and therefore I have put another in its place. At the same time, I am not quite 
convinced it is not good English. For the best writers use this phrase "little 
•r nothing;** i. e. almost so little as to be nothing. 

* Yet surely it is a very useful work, and of wonderful research and labour 
for one man to have executed. 
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it, “That work was his death.” Mr. Warton, not adverting to his 
meaning, answered, ‘T believe so; from the great attention he 
bestow^ on it.” Johnson. “Nay, Sir, he died of want of attention, 
if he died at al’ oy that book.” 

We talked of a work much in vogue at that time, written in a 
very mellifluous style, but which, under pretext of another subject, 
contained much artful infidelity. I said it was not fair to att.ick 
us unexpectedly; he should have warned us of our danger, before 
we entered his garden of flowery eloquence, by advertising, “Spring- 
guns and men-traps set here.” The authour had been an Oxonian, 
anc was remembered there for having “turned Papist.” I observed, 
that as he had changed several times—from the ('hurch of England 
to the Church of Rome,—from the Church of Rome to infidelity,— 
I did not despair yet of seeing him a methodist preacher. Johnson. 
(laughing,) “It is said, that his range has been more extensive, and 
that he has once been Mahometan. However, now that he has pub¬ 
lished his infidelity, he will probably persist in it.” Boswell. “I 
am not quite sure of that, Sir.” 

I mentioned Sir Richard Steele having published his “Christian 
Hero,” with the avowed purpose of obliging himself to lead a re¬ 
ligious life; yet that his conduct was by no means strictly suitable. 
Johnson. “Steele, I believe, practised the lighter vices.” 

Mr. Warton, being engaged, could not sup with us at our inn; 
we had therefore another evening by ourselves. I asked Johnson, 
whether a man’s being forward to make himself known to eminent 
people, and seeing as much of life, and getting as much informa¬ 
tion as he could in every way, was not lessening himself by his 
forwardness. Johnson. “No, Sir; a man always makes himself 
greater as he increases his knowledge.” 

I censured some ludicrous fantastick dialogues between two 
coach horses and other such stuff, which Baretti had lately pub¬ 
lished. He joined with me, and said, “Nothing odd will do long. 
‘Tristram Shandy’ did not last.” I expressed a desire to be ac¬ 
quainted with a lady who had been much talked of, and universally 
celebrated for extraordinary address and insinuation. Johnson. 
“Never believe extraordinary characters which you hear of people. 
Depend upon it. Sir, they are exaggerated. You do not see one 
man shoot a great deal higher than another.” I mentioned Mr. 
Burke. Johnson. “Yes; Burke is an extraordinary man. His stream 
of mind is perpetual.” It is very pleasing to me to record, that 
Johnson’s high estimation of the talents of this gentleman was uni¬ 
form from tneir early acquaintance. Sir Joshua Reynolds inform* 
me, that when Mr. Burke was first elected a member of Parliament, 
and Sir John Hawkins expressed a wonder at his attaining a seat 
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Johnson said, “Now we who know Mr. Burke, know, that he will 
be one of the first men in the country.” And once, when Johnson 
was ill, and unable to exert himself as much as usual without fatigue, 
Mr. Burke having been mentioned, he said, “That fellow calls forth 
all my powers. Were I to see Burke now it would kill me.” So much 
was he accustomed to consider conversation as a contest, and such 
Was his notion of Burke as an opponent. 

Next morning, Thursday, March 21, we set out in a post-chaise 
to pursue our ramble. It was a delightful day, and we rode through 
Blenheim park. When I looked at the magnificent bridge built by 
John Duke of Marlborough, over a small rivulet, and recollected 
the Epigram made upon it— 

“The lofty arch his high ambition shows, 

The stream, an emblem of his bounty flows:” 

and saw that now, by the genius of Brown, a magnificent body of 
water was collected, I said, “They have drowned the Epigram.” I 
observed to him, while in the midst of the noble scene around us, 
“You and I, Sir, have, I think, seen together the extremes of what 
can be seen in Britain—the wild rough island of Mull, and Blen¬ 
heim park.” 

We dined at an excellent inn at Chapel-house, where he ex¬ 
patiated on the felicity of England in its taverns and inns, and 
triumphed over the French for not having, in any perfection, the 
tavern life. “There is no private house, (said he,) in which people 
can enjoy themselves so well, as at a capital tavern. Let there be 
ever so great plenty of good things, ever so much grandeur, ever 
so much elegance, ever so much desire that every body should be 
easy; in the nature of things it cannot be: there must always be 
some degree of care and anxiety. The master of the house is anxious 
to entertain his guests; the guests are anxious to be agreeable 
to him; and no man, but a very impudent dog indeed, can as freely 
command what is in another man’s house, as if it were his own 
Whereas, at a tavern, there is a general freedom from anxiety. You 
are sure you are welcome: and the more noise you make, the more 
trouble you give, the more good things you call for, the welcomer 
you are. No servants will attend you with the alacrity which waiters 
do, who are incited by the prospect of an immediate reward in 
proportion as they please. No, Sir; there is nothing which has yet 
been contrived by man, by which so much happiness is produced 
as by a good tavern or inn.” ^ He then repeated, with great emotion, 
Shenstone’s lines: 

1 Sir John Hawkins has preserved very few Memorabilia of Johnson. There 
b, however, to be found in his bulky tome a very excellent one upon this sub¬ 
ject. “In contradistinction to those, who, having a wife and children, prefer 
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“Whoe’er has travell’d life’s dull round, 

Where’er his stancs may have been, 

May sigh to think he still has found 
The warmest welcome at an inn.’’i 

My illustrious friend, I thought, not sufficiently admire 
Shenstone. That ingenious and elegant gentleman's (*pinion of John¬ 
son appears in one of his letters to Mr. Greaves, datial 1 ‘eb. 9, 1760. 
“I have lately been reading one or two volumes of the Rambler: 
v/ho, excepting against some few hardnesses * in his manner, and 
the want of more examples to enliven, is one of the most nervous, 
most perspicuous, most concise, most harmonious prose writers, I 
know. A learned diction improves by time.” 

In the afternoon,* as we were driven rapidly along in the 
post-chaise, he said to me “Life has not many things better than 
this.” 

We stopped at Stratford-upon-Avon, and drank tea and coffee; 
and it oleased me to be with him upon the classicR ground of 
Shakspeare's native place. 

He spoke slightingly of Dyer’s “Fleece.”—“The subject. Sir, 
cannot be made poetical. How can a man write poetically of serges 
and druggets! Yet you will hear many people talk to you gravely 
of that excellent poem, The Fleece.” Having talked of Grainger’s 
“Sugar-Car.e,” I mentioned to him Mr. Langton’s having told me, 
that this poem, when read in manuscript at Sir Joshua Reynolds’s, 
had made all the assembled wits burst into a laugh, when, after 
much blank verse pomp, the poet began a new paragraph thus: 
“Now, Muse, let’s sing of rats." 

domestick enjoyments to those which a tavern affords, I have heard him 
assert, that a tavern chair was the throne of human felicity .—^"As soon (said 
he) as I enter the door of a tavern, I experience an oblivion of care, and a 
freedom from solicitude; when I am seated, I find the master courteous, and 
the servants obsequious to my call; anxious to know and ready to supply 
my wants: wine there exhilarates my spirits, and prompts me to free conver¬ 
sation and an intcrchanKe of discourse with those whom I most love: 1 
dogmatise and am contradicted, and in this conflict of opinion and sentimentf 
I find delieht.’ ” 

1 We happened to lie this night at the inn at Henley, where Shenstone wroU 
these lines.* 

* I give them as they are found in the corrected edition of his Worli% 
published after his death. In Docisley’s collection the stanza ran thus: 

“Whoe’er has travcll’d life’s dull round, 

Whate’er his various tour has been. 

May sigh to think how oft he found 
His warmest welcome at an Inn.’’ 

* “He too often makes use of the abstract for the concrete" 
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And what increased the ridicule was, that one of the company, who 
slyly overlooked the reader, perceived that the word had been 
originally mice, and had been altered to rats, as more dignified.^ 

This passage does not appear in the printed work, Dr. Grainger, 
or some of his friends, it should seem, having become sensible that 
introducing even rats, in a grave poem, might be liable to banter. 
He, however, could not bring himself to relinquish the idea: for 
they are thus, in a still more ludicrous manner, periphrastically ex¬ 
hibited in his poem as it now stands: 

“Nor with less waste the whisker’d vermin race 
A countless clan despoil the lowland cane.” 

Johnson said, that Dr. Grainger was an agreeable man; a man 
who would do any good that was in his power. His translation of 
Tibullus, he thought, was very well done; but “The Sugar-Cane, 
a Poem,” did not please him,^ for, he exclaimed, “What could he 
make of a sugar-cane? One might as well write the ‘Parsley-bed, 
a Poem;’ or ‘The Cabbage-garden, a Poem.” Boswell. “You must 
then i^ickle your cabbage with the sal atticum.” Johnson. “You 
know there is already ‘The Hop-Garden, a Poem:’ and, I think, 
one could say a great deal about cabbage. The poem might begin 
with the advantages of civilised society over a rude state, ex¬ 
emplified by the Scotch, who had no cabbages till Oliver Cromwell’s 
soldiers introduced them; and one might thus shew how arts are 
propagated by conquest, as they were by the Roman arms.” He 
seemed to be much diverted with the fertility of his own fancy. 

* Such is the little laughable incident, which has been often rehtcd. Dr. 
Percy, the Bishop of Dromore, who was an intimate friend of Dr. Grainger, 
and has a particular regard for his memory, has communicated to me the 
following explanation: 

“The passage in question was originally not liable to such a perversion: 
for the authour having occasion in that part of his work to mention the havock 
made by rats and mice, had introduced the subject in a kind of mock heroick, 
and a parody of Homer’s battle of the frogs and mice, invokin-r the Muse 
of the old Grecian bard in an elegant and well-turned manner. In that state 
I had seen it; but afterwards, unknown to me and other friends, he had 
been persuaded, contrary to his own better judgement, to alter it, so as to 
produce the unlucky effect abovementioned.” 

The above was written by the Bishop when he had not the Poem itself to 
recur to; and though the account given was true of it at one period, yet as 
Dr. Grainger afterwards altered the passage in question; the remarks in the 
text do not now apply to the printed poem. 

The Bishop gives this character of Dr. Grainger:—^“He was not only a 
man of genius and learning, but had many excellent virtues; being one of 
the most generous, friendly, and benevolent men I ever knew.” 

* Dr. Johnson said to me, “Percy, Sir, was angry with me for laughing at 
(he Sugar-cane: for he had a mind to make a great thing of Grainger’s rats.” 
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I ti)ld him, that I heard Dr. Percy was wrilimj the history of ihi* 
wolf in Great-Britain. Johnson. “ I'he wolf, Sir! why the wolf? 
Why does he not write of the bear, which we had formerly? Nay, 
it is said we had the beaver. Or why does he not write of the grey 
rat, the Hanover rat, as it is called, because it is said to have come 
into this country about the time that the family of Hanover came? 
I should like to see 'The History of the drey Rat, hy Thooras 
Percy, D.D., Chaplain in Ordinary to His Majesty,'" (laughing 
immoderately). BoswKi.r.. “I am afraiil a court chaplain could not 
decently write of the grey rat.’’ Johnson. “Sir. he need not give it 
the name of the Hanover rat.” I'lius could he indulge a lu.xuriant 
sportive imagination, when talking of a friend whom he loved and 
esteemed. 

He mentioned to me the singular history of an ingenious ac¬ 
quaintance. “He had practised physick in various situations with 
no great emolument. A West-India gentleman, whom he delighted 
by his conversation, gave him a bond for a handsome annuity dur¬ 
ing his life, on the condition of his accompanying him to the West- 
Indies, and living with him there for two years. He accordingly 
embarked with the gentleman; but upon the voyage fell in love 
with a young woman who happened to be one of the passengers, 
and married the wench. Prom the imprudence of his disposition he 
quarrelled with the gentleman, and declared he would have no con¬ 
nection with him. So he forfeited the annuity. He settled as a 
physician in one of the Leeward Islands. A man was sent out to 
him merely to compound his medicines. This fellow set up as a 
rival to him in his practice of physick, and got so much the better 
of him in the opinion of the people of the island, that he carried 
away all the business, upon which he returned to England, and 
soon after died.” 

On Friday, March 22, having set out early from Henley, where 
we had lain the preceding night, we arrived at Birmingham alx)Ut 
nine o’clock, and, after breakfast, went to call on his oM school¬ 
fellow Mr. Hector. \ very stupid maid, who opened the door, told 
us, that, “her master was gone out; he was gone to the country; 
she could not tell when he would return.” In .short, she gave us a 
miserable reception: and Johnson observed, “She would have be¬ 
haved no better to people who wanted him in the way of his pro¬ 
fession.” He said to her, “My name is Johnson; tell him I called. 
Will you remember the name?” She answered with rustick sim¬ 
plicity, in the Warwickshire pronunciation, “I don’t understand 
you, Sir.”—“Blockhead, (said he,) 111 write.” I never heard the 
word blockhead applied to a woman before, though I do not see- 
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why it should not, when there is evident occasion for it.' He, how¬ 
ever, made another attempt to make her understand him, and 
roared loud in her ear, ‘'Johnson** and then she catched the sound. 

We next called on Mr. Lloyd, one of the people called Quakers. 
He too was not at home, but Mrs. Lloyd was, and received us 
courteously, and asked us to dinner. Johnson said to me, “After 
the uncertainty of all human things at Hector’s, this invitation 
came very well.” We walked about the town and he was pleased 
to see it increasing. 

I talked of legitimation by subsequent marriage, which obtained 
in the Roman law, and still obtains in the law of Scotland. John¬ 
son. “I think it a bad thing; because the chastity of women being 
of the utmost importance, as all property depends upon it, they 
who forfeit it should not have any possibility of being restored 
to good character; nor should the children, by an illicit connection, 
attain the full right of lawful children, by the posteriour consent 
of the offending parties.” His opinion upon this subject deserves 
consideration. Upon his principle there may, at times, be a hard¬ 
ship, and seemingly a strange one, upon individuals; but the gen¬ 
eral good of society is better secured. And, after all, it is unreason¬ 
able in an individual to repine that he has not the advantage of a 
state which is made different from his own, by the social institution 
under which he is born. A woman does not complain that her brother 
who is younger than her, gets their common father’s estate. Why 
then should a natural son complain that a younger brother, by the 
same parents lawfully begotten, gets it? The operation of law is 
similar in both cases. Besides, an illegitimate son, who has a younger 
legitimate brother by the same father and mother, has no stronger 
claim to the father’s estate, than if that legitimate brother had 
only the same father, from whom alone the estate descends. 

Mr. Lloyd joined us in the street; and in a little while we met 
Friend Hector, as Mr. Lloyd called him. It gave me pleasure to 
observe the joy which Johnson and he expressed on seeing each 
other again. Mr. Lloyd and I left them together, while he obligingly 
shewed me some of the manufactures of this very curious assem¬ 
blage of artificers. We all met at dinner at Mr. Lloyd’s, where we 
were entertained with great hospitality. Mr. and Mrs. Lloyd had 

1 My worthy friend Mr. Lanpton, to whom I am under innumerable obli¬ 
gations in the course of my Johnsonian History, has furnished me with a 
droll illustration of this question. An honest carpenter, after giving some 
anecdote, in his presence, of the ill treatment which he had received from a 
clergyman’s wife, who was a noted termagant, and whom he accused of unjust 
dealing in some transaction with him, added, “I took care to let her know 
what I thought of her.” And being asked, “What did you say?” answered, 
* 1 told her she was a scoundrel” 
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been married the same year with their Majesties, and like them, 
had been blessed with a numerous family of fine children, their 
numbers being exactly the same, Johnson said, “Marriage is the 
best state for a man in general; and every man is a worse man, in 
proportion as he is unfit for the married state.’’ 

I have always loved the simplicity of manners, and the spiritual¬ 
mindedness of the Quakers; and talking with Mr. Lloyd, I observed, 
that the essential oart of religion was piety, a devout intercourse 
with the Divinity; and that many a man was a Quaker without 
knowing it. 

As Dr. Johnson had said to me in the morning, while we walked 
together, that he liked individuals among the Quakers, but not the 
sect; when we were at Mr. Lloyd’s, I kept clear of introducing 
any questions concerning the peculiarities of their faith. But 1 
having asked to look at Baskerville’s edition of “Barclay’s .Apol¬ 
ogy,” Johnson laid hold of it; and the chapter on baptism happen¬ 
ing to open, Johnson remarked, “He says there is neither precept 
nor practice for baptism, in the scriptures; that is false.” Here he 
was the aggressor, by no means in a gentle manner; and the good 
Quakers had the advantage of him; for he had read negligently, 
and had not observed that Barclay speaks of infant baptism; which 
they calmly made him perceive. Mr. Lloyd, however, was in a 
great mistake; for when insisting that the rite of baptism by water 
was to cease, when the spiritual administration of Christ began, 
he maintained, that John the Baptist said, “My baptism shall de¬ 
crease, but his shall increase.” Whereas the words are, lie must 
increase, but I must decrease.” ^ 

One of them having objected to the “observance of days, and 
months, and years,” Johnson answered, “The Church does not 
superstitiously observe days, merely as days, but as memorials of 
important facts. Christmas might be kept as well upon one day 
of the year as another; but there should be a stated day for com¬ 
memorating the birth of our Saviour, because there is danger that 
what may be done on any day, will be neglected.” 

He said to me at another time, “Sir, the holidays observed by 
our church are of great use in religion,” There can be no doubt 
of this, in a limited sense, I mean if the number of such consecrated 
portions of time be not too extensive. The excellent Mr, Nelson’s 
“Festivals and Fasts,” which has, I understand, the greatest sale 
of any book ever printed in England, except the Bible, is a most 
valuable help to devotion; and in addition to it I would recommend 
two sermons on the same subject, by Mr. Pott, Archdeacon of St, 
Alban’s, equally distinguished for piety and elegance. I am sorr>' 

* John tii. no. 
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to have it to say, but Scotland is the only Christian country, 
Catholic or Protestant, where the great events of our religion are 
not solemnly commemorated by its ecclesiastical establishment, 
on days set apart for the purpose. 

Mr. Hector was so good as to accompany me to see the great 
works of Mr. Bolton, at a place which he has called Soho, about two 
miles from Birmingham, which the very ingenious proprietor 
shewed me himself to the best advantage. I wished Johnson had 
been with us: for it was a scene which I should have been glad to 
contemplate by his light. The vastness and the contrivance of some 
of the machinery would have “matched his mighty mind.” I shall 
never forget Mr. Bolton’s expression to me, “I sell here. Sir, what 
all the world desires to have— Power.” He had about seven hun¬ 
dred people at work. I contemplated him as an iron chieftain, and 
he seemed to be a father to his tribe. One of them came to him, 
complaining grievously of his landlord for having distrained his 
goods. “Your landlord is in the right. Smith (said Bolton). But 
I’ll tell you what: find you a friend who will lay down one half 
of your rent, and I’ll lay down the other half; and you shall have 
your goods again.” 

From Mr. Hector I now learnt many particulars of Dr. Johnson’s 
early life, which, with others that he gave me at different times 
since, have contributed to the formation of this work. 

Dr. Johnson said to me in the morning, “You will see. Sir, at 
Mr. Hector’s, his sister, Mrs. Careless, a clergyman’s widow. She 
was the first woman with whom I was in love. It dropt out of my 
head imperceptibly; but she and I shall always have a kindness 
for each other.” He laughed at the notion that a man can never 
be really in love but once, and considered it as a mere romantick 
fancy. 

On our return from Mr. Bolton’s, Mr. Hector took me to his 
house, where we found Johnson sitting placidly at tea, with his 
first love; who though now advanced in years, was a genteel woman, 
very agreeable and well bred. 

Johnson lamented to Mr. Hector the state of one of their school¬ 
fellows, Mr. Charles Congreve, a clergyman, which he thus de¬ 
scribed: “He obtained, I believe, considerable preferment in Ire¬ 
land, but now lives in London, quite as a valetudinarian, afraid to 
go into any house but his own. He takes a short airing in his post- 
chaise every day. He has an elderly woman, whom he calls cousin, 
who lives with him, and jogs his elbow, when his glass has stood 
too long empty, and encourages him in drinking, in which he is 
very willing to be encouraged; not that he gets drunk, for he is 
1 very pious man, but he is always muddy. He confesses to one 
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bottle of port every day, and he probably drinks more. He is quite 
unsocial; his conversation is quite monosyllabical; and when, at 
my last visit, I asked him what o’clock it was? that signal of my 
departure had so pleasing an effect on him. that he sprung up to 
look at his watch, like a greyhound bounding at a hare.” When 
Johnson took leave of Mr. Hector, he said, “Don’t grow like Con¬ 
greve; nor let me grow like him, when you arc near me.” 

When he again talked of Mrs. Careless to-night, he seemed to 
have had his affection revived; for he said, “If I had married her, 
it might have been as happy for me.” Hoswei.l. “I’ray, Sir, do you 
not suppose that there are fifty women in the world, with any one 
of whom a man may be as happy, as with any one woman in 
particular?” Johnson. “Ay, Sir, fifty thousand.” Boswell. 
“Then, Sir, you are not of opinion with some who imagine that 
certain men and certain women are made for each other: and that 
they cannot be happy if they miss their counterparts.” Johnson. 
“To be sure not. Sir. T believe marriages would in general be as 
happy, and often more so, if they were all made by the Lord 
Chancellor, upon a due corcidcration of the characters and cir¬ 
cumstances, without the parties having any choice in the matter.” 

I wished to have staid at Birmingham to-night, to have talked 
more with Mr. Hector; but my friend was impatient to reach his 
native city; so we drove on that stage in the dark, and were long 
pensive and silent. When we came within the focus of the Lichfield 
lamps, “Now (said he,) we are getting out of a state of death.” 
We put up at the Three Crowns, not one of the great inns, but a 
good old fashioned one, which was kept by Mr. Wilkins, and wtis 
the very next house to that in which Johnson w'as born anti brought 
up, and which was still his own property.’ W’e had a comfortable 
supper, and got into high spirits. I felt all my Toryism glow in this 
old capital of Staffordshire. I could have offered incense ^ertio loci; 
and I indulged in libations of that ale, which Boniface, in “1 he 
Beaux Stratagem,” recommends with such an eloquent jollity. 

Next morning he introduced me to Mrs. Lucy Porter, his step¬ 
daughter. She was now an old maid, with much simplicity of man¬ 
ner. She had never been in I..ondon. Her brother, a Captain in the 
navy, had left her a fortune of ten thousand pounds; about a third 
of which she had laid out in building a stately house, and making 
a handsome garden, in an elevated situation in Lichfield. Johnson, 

^ I went through the house where my illu’-trious friend was born, with a 
reverence with which it doubtless will lonK be visited. An cnijraycd view of 
it, with the adjacent buildings, is in “The Gentleman’s Magazine for Febru. 
ary, 1785. 
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when here by himself, used to live at her house. She reverenced 
him, and he had a parental tenderness for her. 

We then visited Mr. Peter Garrick, who had that morning re¬ 
ceived a letter from his brother David, announcing our coming to 
Lichfield. He was engaged to dinner, but asked us to tea, and to 
sleep at his house. Johnson, however, would not quit his old ac¬ 
quaintance Wilkins, of the Three Crowns. The family likeness 
of the Garricks was very striking; and Johnson thought that 
David’s vivacity was not so peculiar to himself as was supposed. 
“Sir, (said he,) I don’t know but if Peter had cultivated all the 
arts of gaiety as much as David has done, he might have been as 
brisk and lively. Depend upon it. Sir, vivacity is much an art, and 
depends greatly on habit.” I believe there is a good deal of truth 
in this, notwithstanding a ludicrous story told me by a lady abroad, 
of a heavy German baron, who had lived much with the young 
English at Geneva, and was ambitious to be as lively as they; with 
which view, he, with assiduous exertion, was jumping over the tables 
and chairs in his lodgings; and when the people of the house ran in 
and asked, with surprize, what was the matter, he answered, “ 5 A’ 
apprens t’etre fif.” 

We dined at our inn, and had with us a Mr. Jackson, one of 
Johnson’s schoolfellows, whom he treated with much kindness, 
though he seemed to be a low man, dull and untaught. He had a 
coarse grey coat, black waistcoat, greasy leather breeches, and a 
yellow uncurled wig; and his countenance had the ruddiness which 
betokens one who is in no haste to “leave his can.” He drank only 
ale. He had tried to be a cutler at Birmingham, but had not suc¬ 
ceeded; and now he lived poorly at home, and had some scheme 
of dressing leather in a better manner than common; to his in¬ 
distinct account of which. Dr. Johnson listened with patient at¬ 
tention, that he might assist him with his advice. Here was an in¬ 
stance of genuine humanity and real kindness in this great man, 
who has been most unjustly represented as altogether harsh and 
destitute of tenderness. A thousand such instances might have been 
recorded in the course of his long life; though that his temper was 
warm and hasty, and his manner often rough, cannot be denied. 

I saw here, for the first time, oat ale; and oat cakes, not hard 
as in Scotland, but soft like a Yorkshire cake, were served at break¬ 
fast. It was pleasant to me to find, that "Oats’* the "food of horses,” 
were so much used as the food of the people in Dr. Johnson’s own 
town. He expatiated in praise of Lichfield and its inhabitants, who, 
he said, were “the most sober, decent people in England, the 
genteelest in proportion to their wealth, and spoke the purest Eng¬ 
lish.” I doubted as to the last article of this eulogy: for they had 
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several provincial sounds; as there, pronounced like jear, instead 
of like fair; once, pronounced icoonse, instead of wunsc or wonse. 
Johnson himself never got entirely free of those provincial accents. 
Garrick sometimes used to take him off, squeezing a lemon into 
a punch-bowl, with uncouth gesticulations, looking round the com¬ 
pany, and calling out. “Who's for poonsh.*” * 

Very little business appe.ired to be going forward in Lichfield, 
I found however two strange manufactures for so inland a place, 
sail-cloth and streamers for ships; and I observed them making 
some saddle-cloths, and dressing sheepskins; but upon the whole, 
the busy hand of industry seemed to be quite slackened. “Surely, 
Sir, (said I,) you are an idle set of people.” “Sir, (said Johnson,) 
we are a city of philosophers, we work with our heads, and make 
the boobies of Birmingham work for us with their hands.” 

There was at this time a company of players performing at Lich¬ 
field. The manager, Mr. Stanton, sent his compliments, and begged 
leafve to wait on Dr. Johnson. Johnson received him very courte¬ 
ously, and he drank a glass of wine with us. He was a plain decent 
well-behaved man, and expressed his gratitude to Dr. Johnson for 
having once got him permission from Dr. Taylor at Ashbourne to 
play there upon moderate terms. Garrick’s name was soon intro¬ 
duced. Johnson. “Garrick’s conversation is gay and grotesque. It 
is a dish of all sorts, but all good things. There is no >.)lid meat in 
it: there is a want of sentiment in it. Not but that he has sentiment 
sometimes, and sentiment, too, very powerful and very pleasing: 
but it has not its full proportion in his conversation.” 

When we were by ourselves he told me, “Forty years ago, Sir, 
I was in love with an actress here, Mrs. Kmmet, who acted Flora, 
in ‘Hob in the Well.’ ” What merit this lady had as an actress, or 
what was her figure, or her manner, I have not been informed; but, 
if we may believe Mr. Garrick, his old master’s taste in theatrical 
merit was by no means refined; he was not an clegans jormarum 
spectator. Garrick used to tell, that Johnson said of an actor, who 
played Sir Harry Wildair at Lichfield, “There is a courtly vivacity 
about the fellow;” when in fact, according to Garrick’s account, 
“he was the most vulgar ruffian that ever went upon boards*’ 

We had promised Mr. Stanton to be at his theatre on Monday. 
Dr. Johnson jocularly proposed to me to write a Prologue for the 
occasion: “A Prologue, by James Boswell, E.sq. from the Hebrides.” 

' [Garrick himself, like the Lichficldians, always said— shupreme, shuperior. 
—Burney.] 

[This is still the vulgar pronunciation of Ireland, where the pronundatioa 
of the English language by those who have not expatriated, is doubtless that 
which generally prevailed in England in the time of Queen Elizabeth.—M.l 
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I was really inclined to take the hint. Methought, “Prologue, 
spoken before Dr. Samuel Johnson, at Lichfield, 1776;” would 
have sounded as well as, “Prologue, spoken before the Duke of 
York at Oxford,” in Charles the Second’s time. Much might have 
been said of what Lichfield had done for Shakspeare, by produc¬ 
ing Johnson and Garrick. But I found he was averse to it. 

We went and viewed the museum of Mr. Richard Green, apothe¬ 
cary here, who told me he was proud of being a relation of Dr. John¬ 
son’s. It was, truly, a wonderful collection, both of antiquities and 
natural curiosities, and ingenious works of art. He had all the 
articles accurately arranged, with their names upon labels, printed 
at his own little press; and on the staircase leading to it was a 
board, with the names of contributors marked in gold letters. A 
printed catalogue of the collection was to be had at a bookseller’s. 
Johnson expressed his admiration of the activity and diligence and 
good fortune of Mr. Green, in getting together, in his situation, so 
great a variety of things; and Mr. Green told me that Johnson 
once said to him, “Sir, I should as soon have thought of building a 
man of war, as of collecting such a museum.” Mr. Green’s obliging 
alacrity in shewing it was very pleasing. His engraved portrait, 
with which he has favoured me, has a motto truly characleristical 
of his disposition, “Nemo sibi vivat” 

A physic*': being mentioned who had lost his practice, because 
his whimsically changing his religion had made people distrustful 
of him, T maintained that this was unreasonable, as religion is un¬ 
connected with medical skill. Johnson. “Sir, it is not unreasonable; 
for when p^'ople see a man absurd in what they understand, they 
may conclude the same of him in what they do not understand. 
If a physician were to take to eating of horse-flesh, nobody would 
employ him; though one may eat horse-flesh, and be a very skilful 
physician. If a man were educated in an absurd religion, his con¬ 
tinuing to profess it would not hurt him, though his changing to it 
would.” ^ 

We drank tea and coffee at Mr. Peter Garrick’s, where was Mrs. 
Aston, one of the maiden sisters of Mrs. Walmsley, wife of John¬ 
son’s first friend, and sister also of the lady of whom Johnson used 
to speak with the warmest admiration, by the name of Molly Aston, 
who was afterwards married to Captain Brodie of the navy. 

On Sunday, March 24, we breakfasted with Mrs. Cobb, a widow 
lady, who lived in an agreeable sequestered place close by the town, 
called the Friary, it having been formerly a religious house. She 
and her niece, Miss Adey, were great admirers of Dr. Johnson; 

1 [Fothergill, a Quaker, and Schomberg, a Jew, had the greatest practice 
af any two physicians of their time.— Burney.] 
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and he behaved to them with a kindness and easy pleasantry, sir h 
as we see between old and intimate acquaintance. He accompanied 
Mrs, Cobb to St. Mary's church, and 1 went to the cathedral, where 
I was very much delighted with the musick, I'lnding it to be pecu¬ 
liarly solemn, and accordant with the words of the service. 

We dined at Mr. IVter Garrick’s, who was in a vc’-y lively 
humour, and verified Johnson’s saying, that if he had mUivated 
gaiety as much as his brother David, he might have equally e.xcelled 
in it. He was to-day quite a London narrator, telling us a variety 
of anecdotes with that earnestness and attemi)t at miinickry which 
we usually find in the wits of the metropolis. Dr. Johnson went 
with me to the cathedral in the afternoon. It was grand and pleasing 
to contemplate this illustrious writer, now full of fame, worshipping 
in “the solemn temple’’ of his native city. 

I returned to tea and coffee at Mr. I’eter Garrick s, and then 
found Dr. Johnson at the Reverend Mr. Seward’s. Canon Resi¬ 
dentiary, who inhabited the Bishop’s jialace. in which Mr. Walmsley 
lived, and which had been the scene of many happy hours in 
Johnson’s early life. Mr. Seward had, with ecclesiastical hospitality 
and politeness, asked me in the morning, merely as a stranger, ta 
dine with him; and in the afternoon, when I was introduced to him, 
he asked Dr. Johnson and me to spend the evening and sup with 
him. He was a genteel well-bred dignified clergyman, had travelled 
with Lord Charles Litzroy, uncle of the present Duke of Grafton, 
who died when abroad, and he had lived much in the great world,. 
He was an ingenious and literary man, ha<l jniblished an edition of 
Beaumont and Fletcher, and w'ritten verses in Dodsley’s colh etion 
His lady was the daughter of Mr. Hunter, Johnson's first schoob 
master. And now, for the first time, 1 had the plfasure of seeing his 
celebrated daughter, ^liss Anna Seward, to wh(»m 1 h**''*^ since 
been indebted for many civilities, as well as some obliging com¬ 
munications concerning Johnson. 

Mr. Seward mentioned to us the observations which he had made 
upon the strata of earth in volcanos, from which it appeared, that 
they were so very different in depth at different periods, that no 
calculation whatever could be made as to the time re(|uircd for 
their formation. This fully refuted an antimostiical remark intro¬ 
duced into Captain Brydonc’s entertaining tour, I hope heedlessly, 
from a kind of vanity which is too common in those who have not 
sufficiently studied the most important of all subjects. Dr. John^n, 
indeed, had said before, independent of this observation. Shall all 
the accumulated evidence of the history of the world, shall tl^ 
authority of what is unquestionably the most ancient writing, bo 
overturned by an uncertain remark such as this? 
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On Monday, March 25, we breakfasted at Mrs. Lucy Porter’s. 
Johnson had sent an express to Dr. Taylor’s, acquainting him of 
our being at Lichfield, and Taylor had returned an answer that his 
post-chaise should come for us this day. While we sat at breakfast. 
Dr. Johnson received a letter by the post, which seemed to agitate 
him very much. When he had read it, he exclaimed, “One of the 
most dreadful things that has happened in my time.” The phrase 
my time, like the word age, is usually understood to refer to an 
event of a publick or general nature. I imagined something like an 
assassination of the King—like a gunpowder plot carried into ex¬ 
ecution—or like another fire of London. When asked, “What is it, 
Sir?” he answered, “Mr. Thrale has lost his only son!” This was, 
no doubt, a very great affliction to Mr. and Mrs. Thrale, which 
their friends would consider accordingly; but from the manner in 
which the intelligence of it was communicated by Johnson, it ap¬ 
peared for the moment to be comparatively small. I, however, soon 
felt a sincere concern, and was curious to observe, how Dr. Johnson 
would be affected. He said, “This is a total extinction to their 
family, as much as if they were sold into captivity.” Upon my 
mentioning that Mr. Thrale had daughters, who might inherit his 
wealth;—“Daughters, (said Johnson, warmly,) he’ll no more value 
his daughters than—” I was going to speak.—“Sir, (said he,) don’t 
you know how you yourself think ? Sir, he wishes to propagate his 
name!” In short, I saw male succession strong in his mind, even 
where there was no name, no family of any long standing. I said, 
it was lucky he was not present when this misfortune happened. 
Johnson. “It is lucky for me. People in distress never think that 
you feel enough.” Boswell. “And, Sir, they will have the hope of 
seeing you, which will be a relief in the mean time; and when you 
get to them, the pain will be so far abated, that they will be capable 
of being consoled by you, which, in the first violence of it, I believe, 
would not be the case.” Johnson. “No, Sir; violent pain of mind, 
like violent pain of body, must be severely felt.” Boswell. “I own, 
Sir, I have not so much feeling for the distress of others, as some 
people have, or pretend to have; but I know this, that I would do 
all in my power to relieve them.” Johnson. “Sir, it is affectation 
to pretend to feel the distress of others, as much as they do them¬ 
selves. It is equally so, as if one should pretend to feel as much 
pain while a friend’s leg is cutting off, as he does. No, Sir; you have 
expressed the rational and just nature of sympathy. I would have 
gone to the extremity of the earth to have preserved this boy.” 

He was soon quite calm. The letter was from Mr. Thrale’s clerk, 
and concluded, “I need not say how much they wish to see you in 
London.” He said, “We shall hasten back from Taylor’s.” 
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Mrs. Lucy Porter and some other ladies of the place talked a 
great deal of him when he was out of the room, not only with 
veneration but affection. It pleased me to find that he was so much 
beloved in his native city. 

Mrs. Aston, whom I had seen the preceding night, and her sister, 
Mrs. Gastrel, a widow lady, had each a house and garden, and 
pleasure ground, prettily situated upon Stowhill, a gentle eminence, 
adjoining to Lichfield. Johnson walked away to dinner there, leav¬ 
ing me by myself without any apology: 1 wondered at this want of 
that facility of manners, from which a man has no difficulty in 
carrying a friend to a house where he is intimate; I felt it very 
unpleasant to be thus left in solitude in a country town, where I 
was an entire stranger, and began Co think myself unkindly de¬ 
serted: but I was soon relieved, and convinced that my friend, 
instead of being deficient in delicacy, had conducted the matter 
with perfect propriety, for I received the following note in his hand¬ 
writing: “Mrs. Gastrel, at the lower house on Stowhill, desires 
Mr. Boswell’s company to dinner at two.” I accepted of the invita¬ 
tion, and had here another proof how amiable his character was 
in the opinion of those who knew him best. I was not informed, till 
afterwards, that Mrs. Gastrel’s husband was the clergyman who, 
while he lived at Stratford-upon-Avon, where he was proprietor of 
Shakspeare’s garden, with Gothick barbarity cut down his mul¬ 
berry tree,^ and, as Dr. Johnson told me, did it to vex his neigh¬ 
bours. His lady, I have reason to believe, on the same authority, 
participated in the guilt of what the enthusiasts of our immortal 
bard deem almost a species of sacrilege. 

After dinner Dr. Johnson wrote a letter to Mrs. Thrale, on the 
death of her son. I said it would be very distressing to 'I'hrale, but 
she would soon forget it, as she had so many things to think of. 
Johnson. “No, Sir, Thrale will forget it first. She has many things 
that she may think of. He has many things that he must think of.” 
This was a very just remark upon the different effects of those 
light pursuits which occupy a vacant and easy mind, and those 
serious engagements which arrest attention, and keep us from 
brooding over grief. 

He observed of Lord Bute, “it was said of Augustus, that it would 
have been better for Rome that he had never been born, or ha^ 
never died. So it would have been better for this nation if Lord 
Bute had never been minister, or had never resigned.” 

In the evening we went to the Town-hall, which was converted 

* See an accurate and animated statement of Mr. Gastrel’s barbarity, by 
Mr. Malone, in a note on “Some account of the Life of William Shakspeare/ 
prefixed to his adorable edition of that Poet’s works, Vol. I. p. 118. 
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into a temporary theatre, and saw “Theodosius,” with “The Strat¬ 
ford Jubilee.” I was happy to see Dr. Johnson sitting in a conspicu¬ 
ous part of the pit, and receiving affectionate homage from all his 
acquaintance. We were quite gay and merry. I afterwards men¬ 
tioned to him that I condemned myself for being so, when poor 
Mr. and Mrs. Thrale were in such distress. Johnson. “You are 
wrong. Sir; twenty years hence Mr. and Mrs. Thrale will not suffer 
much pain from the death of their son. Now, Sir, you are to con¬ 
sider, that distance of place, as well as distance of time, operates 
upon the human feelings. I would not have you be gay in the 
presence of the distressed, because it would shock them; but you 
may be gay at a distance. Pain for the loss of a friend, or of a 
relation whom we love, is occasioned by the want which we feel. 
In time the vacuity is filled with something else; or sometimes the 
vacuity closes up of itself.” 

Mr. Seward and Mr. Pearson, another clergyman here, supped 
with us at our inn, and after they left us, we sat up late as we used 
to do in London. 

Here I shall record some fragments of my friend’s conversation 
during this jaunt. 

“Marriage, Sir, is much more necessary to a man than to a 
woman: for he is much less able to supply himself with domestick 
comforts. You will recollect my saying to some ladies the other 
day, that I had often wondered why young women should marry, 
as they have so much more freedom, and so much more attention 
paid to them while unmarried, than when married. I indeed did not 
mention the strong reason for their marrying—the mechanical rea¬ 
son.” Boswell. “Why that is a strong one. But does not imagina¬ 
tion make it much more important than it is in reality? Is it not, 
to a certain degree, a delusion in us as well as in women?” Johnson. 
“Why yes. Sir; but it is a delusion that is always beginning again.” 
Boswell. “I don’t know but there is upon the whole more misery 
than happiness produced by that passion.” Johnson. “I don’t think 
so. Sir.” 

“Never speak of a man in his own presence. It is always indeli¬ 
cate, and may be offensive.” 

“Questioning is not the mode of the conversation among gentle¬ 
men. It is assuming a superiority, and it is particularly wrong to 
question a man concerning himself. There may be parts of his 
former life which he may not wish to be made known to other 
persons, or even brought to his own recollection.” 

“A man should be careful never to tell tales of himself to bis 
own disadvantage. People may be amused and laugh at the time. 
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but they will be remembered and brought out against him ufwn 
some subsequent occasion.” 

“Much may be done if a man puts his whole mind to a particular 
object. By doing so, Norton ^ has made himself the great lawyer 
that he is allowed to be,” 

I mentioned an acquaintance of mine, a sectary, who was .1 very 
religious man, who not only attended regularly on publick v )rship 
with those of his communion, but made a particular study of tht- 
Scriptures, and even wrote a commentary on some parts of them, 
yet was known to be very licentious in indulging himself with 
women ; maintaining that men are to be saved by faith alone, and 
that the Christian religion had not prescribed any fixed rule for the 
intercourse between the sexes. Johnson. “Sir, there is no trusting 
to that crazy piety.” 

I observed that it was strange how well Scotchmen were known 
to one another in their own country, though born in very distant 
counties; for we do not find that the gentlemen of neighbouring 
counties in England are mutually known to each other. Johnson, 
with his usual acuteness, at once saw and explained the reason of 
this; “Why, Sir, you have Edinburgh, where the gentlemen from 
all your counties meet, and which is not so large but they are all 
known. There is no such common place of collection in England, 
except London, where from its great size and diffusion, many of 
those who reside in contiguous counties of England, may long 
remain unknown to each other.” 

On Tuesday, March 26, there came for us an equipage properly 
suited to a wealthy well-beneficed clergyman: Dr. Taylor’s large, 
roomy post-chaise, drawn by four stout plump horses, and driven 
by two steady jolly postillions, which conveyed us to Ashbourne; 
where I found my friend’s schoolfellow living upon an establish¬ 
ment perfectly corresponding with his substantial creditable equi¬ 
page: his hou‘e, garden, pleasure grounds, table, in short every 
thing good, and no scantiness appearing. Every man should form 
such a plan of living as he can execute completely. Let him not 
draw an outline wider than he can fill up. I have seen many skele¬ 
tons of shew and magnificence which excite at once ridicule and 
pity. Dr. Taylor had a good estate of his own, pd good preferment 
in the church, being a prebendary of Westminster, and rector of 
Bosworth. He was a diligent justice of the peace, and presided over 
the town of Ashbourne, to the inhabitants of which I was told he 
was very liberal; and as a proof of this it was mentioned to me, he 
had the preceding winter distributed two hundred pounds among 

1 [Sir Fletcher Norton, afterwards Speaker of the House of Commons, and 
in 1782 created Baron Grantly.— Malone.] 
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such of them as stood in need of his assistance. He had consequently 
a considerable political interest in the county of Derby, which he 
employed to support the Devonshire family; for though the school¬ 
fellow and friend of Johnson, he was a Whig. I could not perceive 
in his character much congeniality of any sort with that of Johnson, 
who, however, said to me, “Sir, he has a very strong understanding.” 
His size, and figure, and countenance, and manner, were that of a 
hearty English ’Squire, with the parson super-induced: and I took 
particular notice of his upper-servant, Mr. Peters, a decent grave 
man, in purple clothes, and a large white wig, like the butler or 
major domo of a bishop. 

Dr. Johnson and Dr. Taylor met with great cordiality; and 
Johnson soon gave him the same sad account of their schoolfellow, 
Congreve, that he had given to Mr. Hector ; adding a remark of 
such moment to the rational conduct of a man in the decline of life, 
that deserves to be imprinted upon every mind: “There is nothing 
against which an old man should be so much upon his guard as 
putting himself to nurse.” Innumerable have been the melancholy 
instances of men once distinguished for firmness, resolution, and 
spirit, who in their latter days have been governed like children, by 
interested female artifice. 

Dr. Taylor commended a physician who was known to him and 
Dr. Johnson, and said, “I fight many battles for him, as many 
people in the country dislike him.” Johnson. “But you should 
consider, Sir, that by every one of your victories he is a loser; for, 
every man of whom you get the better, will be very angry, and 
resolve not to employ him; whereas if people get the better of you 
in argument about him, they’ll think, “We’ll send for Dr. 
nevertheless.” This was an observation deep and sure in human 
nature. 

Next day we talked of a book in which an eminent judge was 
arraigned before the bar of the publick, as having pronounced an 
unjust decision in a great cause. Dr. Johnson maintained that this 
publication would not give any uneasiness to the judge. “For, (said 
he,) either he acted honestly, or he meant to do injustice. If he 
acted honestly, his own consciousness will protect him; if he meant 
to do injustice, he will be glad to see the man who attacks him, so 
much vexed.” 

Next day, as Dr. Johnson had acquainted Dr. Taylor of the 
reason for his returning speedily to London, it was resolved that 
we should set out after dinner. A few of Dr. Taylor’s neighbours 
were his guests that day. 

Dr. Johnson talked with approbation of one who had attained 
to the state of the philosoohical wise man^ that is, to have ro wa^t 
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of any thing. “Then, Sir, (said I,) the savage is a wise man.” ‘‘Sir, 
(said he,) I do not mean simply being without.—but not having a 
want.” I maintained, against this proposition, that it was better to 
have fine clothes, for instance, than not to feel the want of them. 
Johnson. “No, Sir; fine clothes are good only as they siij^ply the 
want of other means of procuring respect. Was Charles the I'welfth, 
think you, less respected for his coarse blue coat and black stock? 
And you find the King of Prussia dresses plain, because the dignity 
of his character is sufficient.” I here brought myself into a scrape, 
for I heedlessly said, “Would not you, Sir, be the better for velvet 
embroidery?” Johnson. “Sir, you put an end to all argument 
when you introduce your opponent himself. Have you no belter 
manners? There is your want” I apologised by saying, I had men¬ 
tioned him as an instance of one who wanted as little as any man 
in the world, and yet, perhaps, might receive some additional lustre 
from dress. 

Having left Ashbourne in the evening, we stopped to change 
horses at Derby, and availed ourselves of a moment to enjoy the 
conversation of my countryman, Dr. Rutter, then physician there. 
He was in great indignation because Lord Moimlsluarl’s bill for a 
Scotch militia had been lost. Dr. Johnson was as violent against it. 
“I am glad, (said he,) that Parliament has had the spirit to throw 
it out. You wanted to take advantage of the timidity of our scoun¬ 
drels;” (meaning, I suppose, the ministry). It may be observed, 
that he used the epithet scoundrel, very commonly, not quite in 
the sense in which it is generally understood, but as a strong term 
of disapprobation; as when he abrut)tly answered Mrs. 'I'liralc, who 
had asked him how he did, “Ready to become a scoundrel, madam; 
with a little more spoiling you will, I think, make me a complete 
rascal:” *—he meant, easy to become a capririous and self-indulgent 
valetudinarian; a character for which 1 have heard him expre^s 
great disgust. 

Johnson had with him upon this jaunt, “II Palmerino d' Itifiktl- 
terra,” a romance praised by Cervantes; but did not like it much. 
He said, he read it for the language, by way of preparation for his 
Italian expedition.—We lay this night at Loughborough. 

1 Anecdotes of Johnson, p. 176. 
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On Thursday, March 28, we pursued our journey. I mentioned 
that old Mr. Sheridan complained of the inKratiludc of Mr. 
Wedderburne and General Fraser, who had been much obliged to 
him when they were young Scotchmen entering upon life in Eng¬ 
land. Johnson. “Why, Sir, a man is very apt to complain of the 
ingratitude of those who have risen far above him. A man when 
he gets into a higher sphere, intoother habits of life, cannot keep up 
all his former connections. Then, Sir, those who knew him formerly 
upon a level with themselves, may think that they ought still to be 
treated as on a level, which cannot be; and an acquaintance in a 
former situation may bring out things which it would be very dis¬ 
agreeable to have mentioned before higher company, though, per¬ 
haps, every body knows of them.” He placed this subject in a new 
light to me, and showed, that a man who has risen in the world, 
must not be condemned too harshly, for being distant to former 
acquaintance, even though he may have been much obliged to 
them. It is, no doubt, to be wished, that a proper degree of attention 
should be shewn by great men to their early friends. But if either 
from obtuse insensibility to difference of situation, or presumptuous 
forwardness, which will not submit even to an exteriour observance 
of it, the dignity of high place cannot be preserved, when they are 
admitted into the company of those raised above the state in which 
they once were, encroachment must be repelled, and the kinder 
feelings sacrificed. To one of the very fortunate persons whom I 
have mentioned, namely, Mr. Wedderburne, now Lord Loueh- 
borough, I must do the j^istice to relate, thnt T have been assured by 
another early acquaintance of his, old Mr. Marklin, who assisted 
in improving his pronunciation, that he found him very grateful. 
Macklin, I suppose, had not pressed upon his elevation with sa 
much eagerness, as the gentleman who complained of him. Dr, 
Johnson’s remark as to the jealousy entertained of our friends who 
rise far above us, is certainly very just. By this was withered the 
early friendship between Charles Town.shend and Akensidc; and 
many similar instances might be adduced. 

He said, “It is commonly a weak man, who marries fer bve.’; 

613 
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We then talked of marrying women of fortune; and I mentioned a 
common remark, that a man may be, upon the whole, richer by 
marrying a woman with a very small portion, because a woman of 
fortune will be proportionately expensive; whereas a woman who 
brings none will be very moderate in expenses. Johnson. “Depend 
upon it. Sir, this is not true. A woman of fortune being used to the 
handling of money, spends it judiciously: but a woman who gets the 
command of money for the first time upon her marriage, has such 
a gust in spending it, that she throws it away with great profusion.” 

He praised the ladies of the present age, insisting that they were 
more faithful to their husbands, and more virtuous in every respect, 
than in former times, because their understandings were better 
cultivated. It was an undoubted proof of his good sense and good 
disposition, that he was never querulous, never prone to inveigh 
against the present times, as is so common when superficial minds 
are on the fret. On the contrary, he was willing to speak favourably 
of his own age; and, indeed, maintained its superiority in every 
respect, except in its reverence for government; the relaxation of 
which he imputed, as its grand cause, to the shock which our mon¬ 
archy received at the Revolution, though necessary; and secondly, 
to the timid concessions made to faction by successive administra ¬ 
tions in the reign of his present Majesty. I am happy to think, that 
he lived to see the Crown at last recover its just influence. 

At Leicester we read in the news-paper that Dr. James was dead, 
t thought that the death of an old school-fellow, and one with whom 
he had lived a good deal in London, would have affected my fellow- 
traveller much; but he only said, “Ah! poor Jamy.” Afterwards, 
however, when we were in the chaise, he said, with more tenderness, 
“Since I set out on this jaunt, I have lost an old friend and a young 
one;—Dr. James, and poor Harry,” (meaning Mr. Thrale’s son.) 

Having lain at St. Alban’s, on Thursday, March 28, we break¬ 
fasted the next morning at Barnet. I expressed to him a weakness 
of mind which I could not help; an uneasy apprehension that my 
wife and children, who were at a great distance from me, might, 
perhaps, be ill. “Sir, (said he,) consider how foolish you would 
think it in them to be apprehensive that you are ill.” This sudden 
turn relieved me for the moment; but I afterwards perceived it to 
be an ingenious fallacy.^ I might, to be sure, be satisfied that they 
had no reason to be apprehensive about me, because I knew that I 

1 [Surely it is no fallacy, but a sound and rational argument. He who is 
perfectly well, and apprehensive concerning the state of another at a distance 
from him, knows to a certainty that the fears of that person concerning kis 
health are imaginary and delusive; and hence has a rational ground for 
supposing that his own apprehensions concerning his absent wife or friend, 
are equally unfounded.—^M.l 
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myself was well: but we might have a mutual anxiety, without the 
charge of folly; because each was, in some degree, uncertain as to 
the condition of the other. 

I enjoyed the luxury of our approach to London, that metropolis 
which we both loved so much, for the high and varied intellectual 
pleasure which it furnishes. I experienced immediate happiness 
while whirled along with such a companion, and said to him, “Sir, 
you observed one day at General Oglethorpe's, that a man is never 
happy for the present, but when he is drunk. Will you not add,---t)r 
when driving rapidly in a post-chaise?” Johnson. “No, Sir, yov> 
are driving rapidly from something, or to something.” 

Talking of melancholy, he said, “Some men, and very thinking 
men too, have not those vexing thoughts.* Sir Joshua Reynolds is 
the same all the year round. Beauclerk, except when ill and in pain, 
is the same. But I believe most men have them in the degree in 
which they are capable of having them. If I were in the country, 
and were distressed by that malady, I would force myself to take 
a book; and every time I did it I should find it the easier. Melan¬ 
choly, indeed, should be diverted by every means but drinking.” 

We stopped at Messieurs Dillys, booksellers in the Poultry ; from 
whence he hurried aw'ay, in a hackney coach, to Mr. 'I'hrale’s in 
the Borough. I called at his house in the evening, having promised 
to acquaint Mrs. Williams of his safe return; when, to my surprize, 
I found him sitting with her at tea, and, as I thought, not in a very 
good humour: for, it seems, when he had got to Mr. Thrale’s, he 
found the coach was at the door wailing to carry Mrs. and Miss 
Thrale, and Signor Baretti, their Italian master, to Bath. This was 
not showing the attention which might have been expected to the 
“Guide, Philosopher, and Friend;” the Imlac who had hastened 
from the country to console a distressed mother, who he understood 
was very anxious for his return. They had, I found, without cere¬ 
mony, proceeded on their intended journey. I was glad to under¬ 
stand from him that it was still resolved that his tour to Italy with 

I The phrase “vexing thoughts," is, I think, very expressive. It has been 
familiar to me from mv childhood; for it is to be found in the “Psalms in 
Metre,” used in the Churches (I believe I should say kirks) of Scotland, 
Psal. xliii. v. 5. 

“Why art thou then cast down, my soul ? 

What should discourage thee ? 

And why with vexing thoughts art thou 
Disquieted in me ?" 

Some allowance must no doubt be made for early prepossession. But at a 
maturer period of life, after looking at various metrical versions of the Psali^ 
I am well satisfied that the version used in Scotland, is, upon the whole, the 
best; and that it is vain to think of having a better. It has in general a simplidty 
and unction of sacred Poesy; and in many parts its transfusion is admirable. 
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Mr. and Mrs. Thrale should take place, of which he had entertained 
some doubt, on account of the loss which they had suffered; and 
his doubts afterwards appeared to be well-founded. He observed, 
indeed very justly, that “their loss was an additional reason for 
their going abroad; and if it had not been fixed that he should 
have been one of the party, he would force them out; but he would 
not advise them unless his advice was asked, lest they might suspect 
that he recommended what he wished on his own account.” I was 
not pleased that his intimacy with Mr. Thrale’s family, though it 
no doubt contributed much to his comfort and enjoyment, was not 
without some degree of restraint; Not, as has been grossly sug¬ 
gested, that it was required of him as a task to talk for the enter¬ 
tainment of them and their company; but that he was not quite 
at his ease; which, however, might partly be owing to his own 
honest pride—that dignity of mind which is always jealous of 
appearing too compliant. 

On Sunday, March 31, I called on him, and shewed him as a 
curiosity which I had discovered, his “Translation of Lobo’s 
Account of Abyssinia,” which Sir John Pringle had lent me, it being 
then little known as one of his works. He said, “Take no notice 
of it,” or “don’t talk of it.” He seemed to think it beneath him, 
though done at si.x-and-twenty. I said to him, “Your style, Sir, is 
much improved since you translated this.” He answered, with a 
sort of triumphant smile, “Sir, I hope it is.” 

On Wednesday, April 3, in the morning I found him very busy 
putting his books in order, and as they were generally very old 
ones, clouds of dust were flying around him. He had on a pair of 
large gloves such as hedgers use. His present appearance put me in 
mind of my uncle. Dr. Boswell’s description of him, “A robust 
genius, born to grapple with whole libraries.” 

I gave him an account of a conversation which had passed be¬ 
tween me and Captain Cook, the day before, at dinner at Sir John 
Pringle’s; and he was much pleased with the conscientious accuracy 
of that celebrated circumnavigator, who set me right as to many 
of the exaggerated accounts given by Dr. Hawkesworth of his 
Voyages. I told him that while I was with the Captain, I catched 
the enthusiasm of curiosity and adventure, and felt a strong inclina¬ 
tion to go with him on his next voyage. Johnson. “Why, Sir, a 
man does feel so, till he considers how very little he can learn from 
such voyages.” Boswell. “But one is carried away with the general 
grand and indistinct notion of A Voyage round the World.” 
Johnson. “Yes, Sir, but a man is to guard himself against taking 
a thing in general.” I said I was certain that a great part of what 
wi' are told by the travellers to the South Sea must be conjecture. 
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because they had not enough of the language of those countries ta 
understand so much as they have related. Objects falling under the 
observation of the senses might be clearly known; but every thing 
intellectual, every thing abstract—politicks, morals, and religion, 
must be darkly guessed. Dr. Johnson was of the same oiiinion. He 
upon another occasion, when a friend mentioned to him several 
extraordinary facts, as communicated to him bv the circumnavi¬ 
gators, slily observed, “Sir, I never before knew how miicli I was 
respected by these gentlemen; they told me none of these things.” 

He had been in company with Omai, a native of one of the S<)uth 
Sea Islands, after he had been some time in this country. He was 
struck by the elegance of his behaviour, and accounted for it thus: 
“Sir, he had passed his time, while in England, only in the best 
company; so that all that he had acquired of our manners was 
genteel. As a proof of this, Sir, Lord Mulgrave and he dined one 
day at Streatham; they sat with their backs to the light fronting 
me, so that I could not see distinctly; and there was so little of the 
savage in Omai, that I was afraid to speak to either, lost I should 
mistake one for the other.” 

We agreed to dine to-day at the Mitre tavern, after the rising of 
the House of Lords, where a branch of the litigation concerning 
the Douglas Estate, in which I was one of the counsel, was to come 
on. I brought with me Mr. Murray, Solicitor-General of Scotland, 
now one of the Judges of the Court of Session, with the title of 
Lord Henderland. I mentioned Mr. Solicitor’s relation, I/)rd 
Charles Hay, with whom I knew Dr. Johnson had been acejuainted. 
Johnson. “I wrote something for Lord Charles; and I thought lie 
had nothing to fear from a court-martial. I suffered a great loss 
when he died; he was a mighty pleasing man in conversation, and 
a reading man. The character of a soldier is high. They who stand 
forth the foremost in danger, for the community, have the respect of 
mankind. An officer is much more respected than any other man 
who has as little money. In a commercial country, money will 
always purchase respect. But you find, an officer, who has, properly 
speaking, no money, is every where well received and treated with 
attention. The character of a soldier always stands him in stead.” 
Boswell. “Yet, Sir, I think that common soldiers are worse thought 
of than other men in the same rank in life; such as labourers.” 
Johnson. “Why, Sir, a common soldier is usually a very gross 
man, and any quality which procures respect may be overwhelmed 
by grossness. A man of learning may be so vicious or so ridiculous 
that you cannot respect him. A common soldier too, generally eats 
more than he can pay for. But when a common soldier is civil in his 
quarters, his red coat procures him a degree of respect.” The 
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peculiar respect paid to the military character in France was men¬ 
tioned. Boswell. “I should think that where military men were so 
numerous, they would be less valued as not being rare.” Johnson. 
“Nay, Sir, wherever a particular character or profession is high 
in the estimation of a people, those who are of it will be valued 
above other men. We value an Englishman high in this country, and 
yet Englishmen are not rare in it.” 

Mr. Murray praised the ancient philosophers for the candour 
and good humour with which those of different sects disputed with 
each other. Johnson. “Sir, they disputed with good humour, be¬ 
cause they were not in earnest as to religion. Had the ancients been 
serious in their belief, we should not have had their Gods exhibited 
in the manner we find them represented in the Poets. The people 
would not have suffered it. They disputed with good humour upon 
their fanciful theories, because they were not interested in the truth 
of them: when a man has nothing to lose, he may be in good humour 
with his opponent. Accordingly you see in Lucian, the Epicurean, 
who argues only negatively, keeps his temper; the Stoick, who has 
something positive to preserve, grows angry. Being angry with one 
who controverts an opinion which you value, is a necessary con¬ 
sequence of the uneasiness which you feel. Every man who attacks 
my belief, diminishes in some degree my confidence in it, and 
therefore makes me uneasy; and I am angry with him who makes 
me uneasy. Those only who believed in revelation have been angry 
at having their faith called in question; because they only had some¬ 
thing upon which they could rest as matter of fact.” Murray. “It 
seems to me that we are not angry at a man for controverting an 
opinion which we believe and value; we rather pity him.” Johnson. 
“Why, Sir, to be sure when you wish a man to have that belief 
which you think is of infinite advantage, you wish well to him; but 
your primary consideration is your own quiet. If a madman were 
to come into this room with a stick in his hand, no doubt we should 
■pity the state of his mind; but our primary consideration would 
be to take care of ourselves. We should knock him down first, and 
pity him afterwards. No, Sir, every man will dispute with great 
good humour upon a subject in which he is not interested. I will 
dispute very calmly upon the probability of another man’s son 
being hanged; but if a man zealously enforces the probability that 
my own son will be hanged, I shall certainly not be in a very good 
humour with him.” I added this illustration, “If a man endeavours 
to convince me that my wife, whom I love very much, and in whom 
I place gVeat confidence, is a disagreeable woman, and is even 
unfaithful to me, I shall be very angry, for he is putting me in fear 
of being unhappy.” Murray. “But, Sir, truth will always bear an 
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examination.” Johnson. “Yes, Sir, but it is painful to be forced 
to defend it. Consider, Sir, how should you like, tiiouuh conscious 
of your innocence, to be tried before a jury for a capital crime, 
once a week.” 

We talked of education at Rrctat schools; the advantages and 
disadvantap;es of which Johnson displayixl in a luminous manner; 
but his arguments preponderated so much in favour of the benefit 
which a boy of good parts might receive at one of them, that I have 
reason to believe Mr. Murray was very much inlluenced by what he 
had heard to-day, in his determination to send his rnvn son to 
Westminster school.—I have acted in the same manner with rcaard 
to my own two sons; having placed the eldest at Mton, and the 
second at Westminster. I cannot say wliich is best. Hut in pistice to 
both those noble seminaries, I with high satisfaction dec Lire, that 
my boys have derived from them a great deal of good, and no evil; 
and I trust they will, like Horace, be grateful to their father fot 
giving them so valuable an education. 

I introduced the topick, which is often ignorantly urged, that 
the Universities of England are too rich; ^ so that learning does not 
flourish in them as it would do, if those who teach had smaller 
salaries, and depended on their assiduity for a great part of their 
income. Johnson. “Sir, the very reverse of this is the truth; the 
English Universities are not rich enough. Our fellowships are onl> 
sufficient to support a man during his studies to fit him for the 
world, and accordingly in general they are held no longer than till 
an opportunity offers of getting away. Now and then, perhaps, 
there is a fellow who grows old in his college; but this is against 
his will, unless he be a man very indolent indeed. A hundred a year 
is reckoned a good fellowship, and that is no more than is neces¬ 
sary to keep a man decently as a scholar. We do not allow our 
fellows to marry, because we consider academical institutions as 
preparatory to a settlement in the world. It is only by being em¬ 
ployed as a tutor, that a fellow can obtain any thing more than a 
livelihood. To be sure a man, who has enough without tc^aching, 
will probably not teach; for we would all be idle if we could. In the 
same manner, a man who is to get nothing by teaching, will not 
exert himself. Gresham-College was intended as a place of instruc¬ 
tion for London; able professors were to read lectures gratis, the> 
contrived to have me scholars; whereas, if they had l)een allowed 
to receive but six-pence a lecture from each scholar, they would 
have been emulous to have had many scholars. Every body will 

^ Dr. Adam Smith, who was for some time a professor in the University 
of Glasgow, has uttered, in bis “Wealth of Nations,” some reflections upon 
this subject which are certainly not well founded, and to be invidious. 
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agree that it should be the interest of those who teach to have 
scholars; and this is the case in our Universities. That they are too 
rich is certainly not true; for they have nothing good enough to 
keep a man of eminent learning with them for his life. In the 
foreign Universities a professorship is a high thing. It is as much 
almost as a man can make by his learning; and therefore we find 
the most learned men abroad are in the Universities. It is not so 
with us. Our Universities are impoverished of learning, by the 
penury of their provisions. I wish there were many places of a 
thousand a year at Oxford, to keep first-rate men of learning from 
quitting the University.” Undoubtedly if this were the case, Litera¬ 
ture would have a still greater dignity and splendour at Oxford, 
and there would be grander living sources of instruction. 

I mentioned Mr. M[aclaurin’s uneasiness on account of a degree 
of ridicule carelessly thrown on his deceased father, in Goldsmith’s 
“History of Animated Nature,” in which that celebrated mathe¬ 
matician is represented as being subject to fits of yawning so 
violent as to render him incapable of proceeding in his lecture; 
a story altogether unfounded, but for the publication of which the 
law would give no reparation.^ This led us to agitate the question, 
whether legal redress could be obtained, even when a man’s de¬ 
ceased relation was calumniated in a publication. Mr. Murray 
maintained there should be reparation, unless the authour could 
justify himself by proving the fact. Johnson. “Sir, it is of so much 
more consequence that truth should be told, than that individuals 
should not be made uneasy, that it is much better that the law 
does not restrain writing freely qoncerning the characters of the 
dead. Damages will be given to a man who is calumniated in his 
life-time, because he may be hurt in his worldly interest, or at least 
hurt in his mind: but the law does not regard that uneasiness which 
a man feels on having his ancestor calumniated. That is too nice. 
Let him deny what is said, and let the matter have a fair chance 
by discussion. But if a man could say nothing against a character 
but what he can prove, history could not be written; for a great 
deal is known of men of which proof cannot be brought. A minister 
may be notoriously known to take bribes, and yet you may not be 
able to prove it.” Mr. Murray suggested, that the authour should be 
obliged to show some sort of evidence, though he would not require 
a strict legal proof: but Johnson firmly and resolutely opposed any 

^Dr. Goldsmith was dead before Mr. Maclaurin discovered the ludicrous 
errour. But Mr. Nourse, the bookseller, who was the proprietor of the work, 
upon being applied to by Sir John Pringle, agreed very handsomely to have 
the leaf on which it was contained, cancelled, and re-printed without it, at 
his own expence. 
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restraint whatever, as adverse to a free investigation of the char¬ 
acters of mankind.^ 

On Thursday, April 4, having called on Dr. Johnson, I said, it 
was a pity that truth was not so firm as to bid defiance to all at¬ 
tacks, so that it might be shot at as much as people chose to 
attempt, and yet remain unhurt. Johnson. '‘Then, Sir, it would not 

1 VVhat Dr. Johnson has here said, is undouliledly good sense; yet I am 
afraid that law, though defined by Lord Coke “the pcrfeclinn of reason,” is 
not altogether with him; for it is held in the book*;, that an attack on the 
reputation even of a dead man, may be jiunished as a libel, because tending 
to a breach of the peace. There is, however, 1 iK-licve, no modern decided case 
to that effect. In (he King’s Bench, Trinity Term, 1700, the question occurred 
on occasion of an indictment. The King v. Topluim, who, as a proprietor of 
a newspaper entitled “The World,” was found guilty of a libel against Karl 
Cowper, deceased, because certain injurious charges against his Lordship were 
published in that paper. An arrest of judgement having been moved for, the 
case was afterwards solemnly argued. My friend Mr. Const, whom I delight 
in having an opportunity to praise, not only for his abilities but his manners; 
a gentleman whose ancient German blood has been mellowed in Kngland, 
and who may be truly said to unite the Boron and the BurriWer, was one of 
the Counsel for Mr. Topham. He displasecl much learning and ingenuity upon 
the general question; which, however, was not decided, as the Court granted 
an arrest chiefly on the informality of the indidnicnt. No man has a higher 
reverence for the law of England than I have; but, with all deference I 
cannot help thinking, that prosecution by indictment, if a defenclant is never 
to be allowed to justify, must often be very oppressive, unless Juries, whom 
I am more and more confirmed in holding to lie judges of law as well as of 
fact, resolutely interpose. Of late an art of Parliament has passed declaratory 
of their full right to one as well as the other, in matter of libel; and the bill 
having been brought in by a popular gentleman, many of his party have in 
most extravagant terms declaimed on the wonderful acquisition to the liberty 
of the press. For my own part, I ever was clearly of oiiinion that this right 
was inherent in the very constitution of a Jury, and indeed in sense and 
reason inseparable from their important function. To establish it, therefore, 
by statute, is, I think, narrowing its foundation, which is the broad and deep 
basis of Common Law. Would it not rather weaken the right of primo¬ 
geniture, or any other old and universally-acknowledged right, should iht 
legislature pass an act in favour of it? In my “Letter to the Peoiile of Scot¬ 
land, against diminishing the number of the Lords of Session,” puhli'-hetl » 
1785, there is the following passage, which, as a conci'^e, and I hope a fail 
and rational state of the maUer, I presume to quote; "The Juries of Kngland 
arc Judges of law as well as of fact in many civil, and in all criminal trials. 
That my principles 0/ resistance may not be misapprehended any more than 
my principles of submission, I protest that I should be the last man in the 
world to encourage Juries to contradict rashly, wantonly, or jwrvcrsely, the 
opinion of the Judges. On the contrary, I would have them listen respect¬ 
fully to the advice they receive from the Bench, by which they may uften 
be well directed in forming their own opinion; which, ‘and not anothers, is 
the opinion they are to return upon their oaths. But where, after due attention 
to all that the Judge has said, they are decidedly of a different opinion from 
him, they have not only a power and a right, but they are bound in conscience 
to bring in a verdict accordinglv ” 
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be shot at. Nobody attempts to dispute that two and two make 
four: but with contests concerning moral truth, human passions 
are generally mixed, and therefore it must ever be liable to assault 
and misrepresentation.” 

On Friday, April 5, being Good Friday, after having attended 
the morning service at St. Clement’s church, I walked home with 
Johnson. We talked of the Roman Catholick religion. Johnson. 
“In the barbarous ages. Sir, priests and people were equally de¬ 
ceived ; but afterwards there were gross corruptions introduced by 
the clergy, such as indulgences to priests to have concubines, and 
the worship of images, not, indeed, inculcated, but knowingly per¬ 
mitted.” He strongly censured the licensed stews at Rome. Bos¬ 
well. “So then, Sir, you would allow of no irregular intercourse 
whatever between the se.\es?” Johnson. “To be sure I would not. 
Sir. I would punish it much more than it is done, and so restrain it. 
In all countries there has been fornication, as in all countries there 
has been theft; but there may be more or less of the one, as well 
as of the other, in proportion to the force of law. All men will natu¬ 
rally commit fornication, as all men will naturally steal. And, Sir, it 
is very absurd to argue, as has been often done, that prostitutes 
are necessary to prevent the violent effects of appetite from violat¬ 
ing the decent order of life; nay, should be permitted in order to 
preserve the chastity of our wives and daughters. Depend upon it, 
severe laws, steadily enforced, would be sufficient against those 
evils, and would pnimote marriage.” 

I stated to him this case:—“Suppose a man has a daughter, who 
he knows has been seduced, but her misfortune is concealed from 
the world? should he keep her in his house? Would he not, by 
doing so, be accessary to imposition? And, perhaps, a worthy, un¬ 
suspecting man might come and marry this woman, unless the 
father inform him of the truth.” Johnson. “Sir, he is accessary to 
no imposition. His daughter is in his house; and if a man courts 
her, he takes his chance. If a friend, or, indeed, if any man asks 
his opinion whether he should marry her, he ought to advise him 
against it, without telling why, because his real opinion is then 
required. Or, if he has other daughters who know of her frailty, he 
ought not to keep her in his house. You are to consider the state 
of life is this; we are to judge of one another’s characters as well 
as we can; and a man is not bound in honesty or honour, to tell us 
the faults of his daughter or of himself. A man who has debauched 
his friend’s daughter is not obliged to say to every body—Take 
care of me; don’t let me into your house without suspicion. I once 
debauched a friend’s daughter. I may debauch yours.” 

Mr. Thrale called upon him, and appeared to bear the loss of 
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his son with a manly composure. There was no affectation about 
him; and he talked, as usual, upon indifferent subjects. He seemed 
to me to hesitate as to the intended Italian tour, on which I flattered 
myself, he and Mrs. Thrale and Dr. Johnson were soon to set out; 
and, therefore, I pressed it as much as I could. I mentioned that 
Mr. Beauclerk had said, that Baretti, whom they were to carry 
with them, would keep them so lonR in the little towns of his own 
district, that they would not have time to see Rome. I mentioned 
this to put them on their guard. Johnson. “Sir, we do not thank 
Mr. Beauclerk for supposing that we are to be directed by Baretti. 
No, Sir; Mr. Thrale is to go by my advice, to Mr. Jackson,’ (the 
all-knowing) and get from him a plan for seeing the most that 
can be seen in the time that we have to travel. We must, to be sure, 
see Rome, Naples, Florence, and V^enice, and as much more as 
we can.” (Speaking with a tone of animation.) 

When I expressed an earnest wish for his remarks on Italy, he 
said, “I do not see that I could make a book upon Italy; yet I 
should be glad to get two hundred pounds, or five hundred pounds, 
by such a work.” This shewed both that a journal of his Tour upon 
the Continent was not wholly out of his contemplation, .and that 
he uniformly adhered to that strange opinion which his indolent 
disposition made him utter: “No man but a blockhead ever wrote, 
except for money.” Numerous instances to refute this will occur 
to all who are versed in the history of literature. 

He gave us one of the many sketches of character vrhich were 
treasured in his mind, and which he was wont to produce quite 
unexpectedly in a very entertaining manner. “I lately, (said he,) 
received a letter from the East-Indies, from a gentleman whom I 
formerly knew very well; he had returned from that country with 
a handsome fortune, as it was reckoned, before means were found 
to acquire those immense sums which have been brought from 
thence of late; he was a scholar, and an agreeable man, and lived 
very prettily in London, till his wife died. After her death, he took 
to dissipation and gaming, and lost all he had. One evening he lost 
a thousand pounds to a gentleman whose name I am sorry I have 
forgotten. Next morning he sent the gentleman five hundred pounds,, 
with an apology that it was all he had in the world. The gentleman 
sent the money back to him, declaring he would not accept of it; 

and adding, that if Mr.-had occasion for five hundred pound* 

more, he would lend it to him. He resolved to go out again to tho 

1 A gentleman, who, from bh extraordinary stores of knowledge, has beea 
styled omniscient. Johnson, I think very properly, altered it to all-knowinr; 
as it is a verbum solcnne, appropriated to the Supreme Being. 
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East-Indies, and make his fortune anew. He got a considerable 
appointment, and I had some intention of accompanying him. Had 
I thought then as I do now, I should have gone: but at that time, 
I had objections to quitting England.” 

It was a very remarkable circumstance about Johnson, whom 
shallow observers have supposed to have been ignorant of the world, 
that very few men had seen greater variety of characters; and 
none could observe them better, as was evident from the strong, 
yet nice portraits which he often drew. I have frequently thought 
that if he had made out what the French call une catalogue raison- 
nde of all the people who had passed under his observation, it would 
have afforded a very rich fund of instruction and entertainment. 
The suddenness with which his accounts of some of them started 
out in conversation, was not less pleasing than surprising. I remem¬ 
ber he once observed to me, ‘Tt is wonderful. Sir, what is to be 
found in London. The most literary conversation I ever en'oyed, 
was at the table of Jack Ellis, a money-scrivener behind the Royal 
Exchange, with whom I at one period used to dine generally once 
a week.” ^ 

Volumes would be required to contain a list of his numerous and 
various acquaintance, none of whom he ever forgot; and could 
describe and discriminate them all with precision and vivacity. 

. He associated with persons the most widely different in manners, 
abilities, rank, and accomplishments. lie was at once the companion 
of the brilliant Colonel Forrester of the Guards, who wrote “The 
Polite Philosopher,” and of the aukward and uncouth Robert 
Levett; of Lord Thurlow, and Mr. Sastres, the Italian master; and 
has dined one day with the beautiful, gay, and fascinating Lady 

1 This Mr. Ellis was, I believe, the last of that profession called Scriveners, 
which is one of the London companies, but of which the business is no longer 
carried on separately, but is transacted by attornics and others. He was a 
man of literature and talents. He was the authour of a Hudibrastick version 
of Maphius’s Canto, in addition to the /Eneid; of some poems in Dodsley’s 
collections; and various other small pieces; but being a very modest man, 
never put his name to any thing. He shewed me a translation which he had 
made of Ovid’s Epistles, very prettily done. There is a good engraved portrait 
of him by Pether, from a picture by Fry, which hangs in the hall of the 
Scriveners’ company. I visited him October 4, 1700, in his ninety-third year, 
and found his judgement distinct and clear, and his memory, tiiough faded 
so as to fail him occasionally, yet, as he assured me, and I indeed perceived, 
able to serve him very well, after a little recollection. It was agreeable to 
observe, that he was free from the discontent and fretfulness which too often 
molest old age. He in the summer of that year walked to Rotberhithe, where 
he dined, and walked home in the evening. He died on the 31st of December, 

1791. 
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Craven,* and the next with good Mrs. Gardiner, the taK ^w-<f ra/idler, 
on Snowhill, 

On my expressing my wonder at his discovering so much of the 
knowledge peculiar to different professions, he told me, ‘‘I learnt 
what I know of law chie;ly from Mr. Ballow,- a very able man. 
I learnt some too from Chambers: but was not so te.ichable then. 
One is not willing to be laiight by a young man." When T expressed 
a wish to know more about Mr. Ballow, Johnson said, “Sir, I have 
seen him but once these twenty years. 'I'lie tide of life has driven 
us different ways.” I was sorry at the time to hear this; but who¬ 
ever quits the creeks of private connections, and fairly gets into 
the great ocean of London, will, by imperceptible degrees, unavoid¬ 
ably experience such cessations of acquaintance. 

“My knowledge of physick, (he added.) I learnt from Dr. James, 
whom I helped in writing the proposals for his Dictionary, and 
also a little in the Dictionary itself.' 1 also learnt from Dr. Lawrence 
but was then grown more stubborn.” 

A curious incident happened to-day, while Mr. Thrale and I 
& 3 Li with him. Francis announced that a large package was brought 
to him from the post-office, said to have come from Lisbon, and 
it was charged seven pounds, ten shiUinf^s. He would not receive 
4, supposing it to be some trick, nor did he even look at it. But 
upon enquiry afterwards he found that it was a real packet for 
him, from that very friend in the Ka‘^t-Indies of whom he had 
been speaking; and the ship which carried it having come to 
Portugal, this packet, with others, had been put into the post-office 
dt Lisbon. 

I mentioned a new gaming-club, of which Mr. Beauclerk had 
given me an account, where the members played to a desperate 
extent. Johnson. “Depend upon it, Sir, this is mere talk. Who is 
ruined by gaming? You will not find six instances in an age. There 

1 Lord Macartney, who with his other (listin^ui'hed qualitic!, is remarkabJe 
also for an elegant pleasantry, told me that he met Johnson at Lady Craven’s, 
and th.at he seemtd jealous of any interference: “So, (said his Lordship, 
smilinR.) / kept hack.” 

2 There is an acenunt of him in Sir John Hawking’s Life of Johnson, p. 244. 

[Mr. Thomas Ballow W'as authour of an cxcehent Tklatjsf. of Kouity, 

printed anonymously in 1742, and lately republished with very valuable 
additions, by John Fonblanque, Esq. 

Mr. Ballow died suddenly in London, July 26, 1782, aged seventy-five, and 
is mentioned in the Gentleman’s MaRazine for that year as “a great Greek 
Scholar, and famous for his knowledge of the old philosophy.”—M.J 

* I have in vain endeavoured to find out what parts Johnson wrote for 
Dr. James. Perhaps medical men may. 
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is a strange rout made about deep play: whereas you have many 
more people ruined by adventurous trade, and yet we do not hear 
such an outcry against it.” Thrale. “There may be few people 
absolutely ruined by deep play; but very many are much hurt in 
their circumstances by it.” Johnson. “Yes, Sir, and so are very 
many by other kinds of expence.” I had heard him talk once before 
in the same manner; and at Oxford he said, “he wished he had 
learned to play at cards.” The truth, however, is, that he loved 
to display his ingenuity in argument; and therefore would some¬ 
times in conversation maintain opinions which he was sensible were 
wrong, but in supporting which, his reasoning and wit would be 
most conspicuous. He would begin thus: “Why, Sir, as to the good 
or evil of card-playing—” “Now, (said Garrick,) he is thinking 
which side he shall take.” He appeared to have a pleasure in con¬ 
tradiction, especially when any opinion whatever was delivered 
with an air of confidence; so that there was hardly any topick, if 
not one of the great truths of Religion and Morality, that he might 
not have been incited to argue, either for or against. Lord Elibank ^ 
had the highest admiration of his powers. He once observed to me, 
“Whatever opinion Johnson maintains, I will not say that he con¬ 
vinces me; but he never fails to shew me, that he has good reasons 
for it.” I have heard Johnson pay his Lordship this high compli¬ 
ment: , 

“I never was in Lord Elibank’s company without learning some¬ 
thing.” 

We sat together till it was too late for the afternoon service. 
Thrale said, he had come with intention to go to church with us. 
We went at seven to evening prayers at St. Clement’s church, after 
having drank coffee; an indulgence, which I understood Johnson 
yielded to on this occasion, in compliment to Thrale. 

On Sunday, April 7, Easter-day, after having been at St. Paul’s 
cathedral, I came to Dr. Johnson, according to my usual custom. 
It seemed to me that there was always something peculiarly mild 
and placid in his manner upon this holy festival, the commemora¬ 
tion of the most joyful event in the history of our world, the resur¬ 
rection of our Lord and Saviour, who, having triumphed over 
death and the grave, proclaimed immortality to mankind. 

I repeated to him an argument of a lady of my acquaintance who 
maintained, that her husband’s having been guilty of numberless 
infidelities, released her from conjugal obligations, because they 
were reciprocal. Johnson. “This is miserable stuff. Sir. To the 
contract of marriage, besides the man and wife, there is a third 
party—Society; and if it be considered as a vow— God: and, there- 

Patrick, Lord Elibank, who died in 1778. 
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fore, it cannot be dissolved by their consent alone. Laws are not 
made for particular cases, but for men in general. A woman may 
be unhappy with her husband; but she cannot be freed from him 
without the approbation of the civil and ecclesiastical power. A 
man may be unhappy, because he is not so rich as another; but 
he is not to seize upon another’s property with his own hand.” 
Boswell. “But, Sir, this lady does not want that the contract 
should be dissolved; she only argues that she may indulge herself 
in gallantries with equal freedom as her husband does, provided 
she takes care not to introduce a spurious issue into his family. 
You know, Sir, what Macrobius has told of Julia.” ^ Johnson. 
“This lady of yours, Sir, I think, is very fit for a brothel.” 

Mr. Macbean, authour of the “Dictionary of Aricient Geog¬ 
raphy,” came in. He mentioned that he had been forty years absent 
from Scotland. “Ah, Boswell! (said John.son, smiling.) what would 
you give to be forty years from Scotland?” I said, “I should not 
like to be so long absent from the seat of my ancestors.” This gen¬ 
tleman, Mrs. Williams, and Mr. Levett dined with us. 

Dr. Johnson made a remark, which both Mr. Macbean and I 
thought new. It was this: that “the law against usury is for the 
protection of creditors as well as debtors; for if there were no such 
check, people would be apt, from the temptation of great interest, 
to lend to desperate persons, by whom they would lose their money. 
.Accordingly there are instances of ladies being ruined, by having 
injudiciously sunk their fortunes for high annuities, which, after 
a few years, ceased to be paid, in consequence of the ruined cir¬ 
cumstances of the borrower.” 

Mrs. Williams was very peevish; and I wondered at Johnson’ta 
patitnee with her now, as I had often done on similar occasions. 
The truth is, that his humane consideration of the forlorn and 
indigent state in which this lady was left by her father, induced 
him to treat her with the utmost tenderness, and even to be desirous 
of procuring her amusement, so as sometimes to incommode many 
of his friends, by carrying her with him to their houses, where, 
from her manner of eating, in consequence of her blindness, she 
could not but offend the delicacy of persons of nice sensations. 

After coffee, we went to afternoon service in St. Clement’s church. 
Observing some beggars in the street as we walked along, I said 
to him, I suppose there was no civilised country in the world, where 
the misery of want in the lowest classes of the people was prevented. 
Johnson. “I believe, Sir, there is not; but it is better that some 
should be unhappy, than that none should be happy, which would 
be the case in a general state of equality.” 

^ “Nunquam enim nisi navi plend toOo vectorem." —Lib. ii. c. vi. 
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When the service was ended, I went home with him, and we sat 
quietly by ourselves. He recommended Dr. Cheyne’s books. I said, 
I thought Cheyne had been reckoned whimsical.—“So he was, 
(said he,) in some things; but there is no end of objections. There 
are few books to which some objection or other may not be made.” 
He added, “I would not have you read any thing else of Cheyne, 
but his book on Health, and his ‘English Malady.’ ” 

Upon the question whether a man who had been guilty of vicious 
actions would do well to force himself into solitude and sadness? 
Johnson. “No, Sir, unless it prevent him from being vicious again. 
With some people, gloomy penitence is only madness turned upside 
down. A man may be gloomy, till, in order to be relieved from 
gloom, he has recourse again to criminal indulgencies.” 

On Wednesday, April lo, I dined with him at Mr. Thrale’s. where 
were Mr. Murphy and some other company. Before dinner. Dr. 
Johnson and I passed some time by ourselves. I was sorry to find 
it was now resolved that the proposed journey to Italy should not 
take place this year. He said, “I am disappointed, to be sure; but 
It is not a great disappointment.” I wondered to sec him bear, with 
a philosophical calmne.ss, what would have made most people 
peevish and fretful. I perceived, however, that he had so warmly 
cherished the hope of enjoying classical scenes, that he could not 
easily part with the scheme; for he said, “I shall probably contrive 
to get to Italy some other way. But I won’t mention it to Mr. and 
Mrs. Thrale, as it might vex them.” I suggested, that going to 
Italy might have done Mr. and Mrs. Thrale good. Johnson. “I 
rather believe not, Sir. W’hile grief is fresh, every attempt to divert 
only irritates. You must wait till grief be digested, and then amuse¬ 
ment will dissipate the remains of it.” 

At dinner, Mr. Murphy entertained us with the history of Mr. 
Joseph Simpson, a schoolfellow of Dr. Johnson’s, a barrister at law, 
of good parts, but who fell into a dissipated course of life, incom¬ 
patible with that success in his profession which he once had, and 
would otherwise have deservedly maintained; yet he still preserved 
a dignity in his deportment. He wrote a tragedy on the story of 
Leonidas, entitled “The Patriot.” He read it to a company of 
lawyers, who found so many faults that he wrote it over again: 
K) then there were two tragedies on the same subject and with the 
lame title. Dr. Johnson told us, that one of them was still in his 
x)Ssession. This very piece was, after his death, published by some 
person who had been about him, and, for the sake of a little hasty 
profit, was fallaciously advertised, so as to make it be believed to 
have been written by Johnson himself. 

I said, I disliked the custom which some people had of bringing 
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one of his amanuenses. “The booksellers, (said he,) gave Theoph- 
ilus Cibber, who was then in prison, ten guineas to allow Mr. 
Cibber to put upon the title-page as the authour; by this, a 
double imposition was intended: in the first place, that it was the 
work of a Cibber at all: and, in the second place, that it was the 
work of old Cibber.” 

Mr. Murphy said, that “The Memoirs of Gray’s Life set him 
much higher in his estimation than his poems did; for you there 

being communicated by friends to the undertaking; and for which Mr. Shiels 
had the same consideration as for the rest, being paid by the sheet for the 
whole. He was, however, so angry with his Whiggish supervisor, (The. like his 
father, being a violent stickler for the polilic.'il principles which prevailed 
in the reign of George the Second,) for so unmercifully mutilating his copy, 
and scouting his politicks, that he wrote Cibber a challenge: but was prevented 
from .sending it by the publisher, wlio fairly laughed him out of his fury. 
The proprietors, too, were discontented, in the end, on account of Mr. Cibber’s 
unexpected industry; for his corrections and alterations in the proof-sheets 
were so numerous and considerable, that the printer made for them a grievous 
addition to his bill; and, in fine, all parties were dissatisfied. On the whole, the 
work was productive of no profit to the undertakers, who had agreed, in case of 
success, to make Cibber a present of some adflition to the twenty guineas 
which he had received, and for which his receipt is now in the booksellers’ 
hands. We are farther assured, that he actually obtained an additional sum; 
when he, soon after, (in the year 1758,) unfortunately embarked for Dublin, 
on an engagement for one of the theatres there: but the ship was cast away, 
and every person on board perished. There were about sixty passengers, 
among whom w'as the Earl of Drogheda, with many other persons of conse¬ 
quence and property. 

“As to the alleged design of making the compilement pa.ss for the work of 
old Mr. Cibber, the charges seem to have been founded on a somewhat un¬ 
charitable construction. We are assured that the thought was not harboured 
by some of the proprietors, who are still living: and we hope that it did not 
occur to the first designer of the work, who was also the printer of it, and who 
bore a respectable character. 

“We have been induced to enter thus circumstantially into the foregoing 
detail of facts relating to the Lives of the Poets, compiled by Messrs. Cibber 
and Shiels, from a sincere regard to that sacred principle of Truth, to which 
Dr, Johnson so rigidly .adhered, according to the best of his knowledge; and 
which, we believe, no consideration would have prevailed on Llm to violate. 
In regard to the matter, which we now dismiss, he had, no doubt, been misled 
by partial and wrong information: Shiels was the Doctor’s amanuensis; he 
had quarrelled with Cibber; it is natural to suppose that he told his story in 
his own way; and it is certain that he w.as not ‘a very sturdy moralist.’ ” This 
explanation appears to me very satisfactory. It is, however, to be observed, 
that the story teld by Johnson docs not rest solely upon my record of his 
conversation; for he liiinH'If h.as published it in his life of Hammond, where 
he says, “the manuscript of Shiels is now in my possession.’’ Very probably 
he had trusted to Shicls's word, and never looked at it so as to compare it 
with “The Lives of the Poets,” as published under Mr. Cibber’s name. What 
became of that manuscript I know not. I should have liked much to examine 
It. I suppose it was thrown into the fire in that impetuous combustion of 
papers, which JohnsonTl think, rashly executed when moribundus. 
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saw a man constantly at work in literature.” Johnson acquiesced 
in this; but depreciated the book, I thought very unreasonably. 
For he said, “I forced myself to read it, only because it was a com¬ 
mon topick of conversation. I found it mighty dull; and, as to 
the style, it is fit for the second table.” Why he thought so I was 
at a loss to conceive. He now gave it as his opinion, that “Akensidc 
was a superiour poet both to Gray ami Mason.” 

Talking of the Reviews, Johnson said, “I think them very im¬ 
partial; I do not know an instance of partiality.” He mentioned 
what had passed upon the subject of the Monthly and Critical 
Reviews, in the conversation with which his Majesty had honoured 
him. He expatiated a little more on them this evening. “ I'he 
Monthly Reviewers (said he) are not Deists; but they are Chris¬ 
tians with as little Christianity as may be; and arc for pulling down 
all establishments. The Critical Reviewers are for supporting the 
constitution both in Church and state.* The Critical Reviewers, 
I believe, often review without reading the books through; but lay 
hold of a topick, and write chiefiy from their own minds. The 
Monthly Reviewers are duller men, and are glad to read the books 
through.” 

He talked of Lord Lyttelton’s extreme anxiety as an authour; 
observing, that “he was thirty years in preparing his History, and 
that he employed a man to point it for him; as if (laughing) an¬ 
other man could point his sense better than himself.” Mr. Murphy 
said, he understood his history was kept back several years for fear 
of Smollett. Johnson. “This seems strange to Murphy and me, 
who never felt that anxiety, but sent what we wrote to the press, 
and let it take its chance.” Mrs. Thrai.e. “The time has been, Sir, 
when you felt it.” Johnson. “Why really. Madam, I do not recol¬ 
lect a time when that was the case.” 

Talking of “The Spectator,” he said, “It is wonderful that there 
is such a proportion of bad papers, in the half of the work which 
was not written by Addison; for there was all the world to write 
that half, yet not a half of that half is good. One of the finest pieces 
in the English language is the paper on Novelty, yet we do not 
hear it talked of. It was written by Grove, a dissenting teacher*’ 
He would not, I perceived, call him a clergyman, though he was 
candid enough to allow very great merit to his composition. Mr. 
Murphy said, he remembered when there were several people alive 
in London, who enjoyed a considerable reputation merely from 
having written a paper in “The Spectator.” He mentioned par¬ 
ticularly Mr. Ince, who used to frequent Tom’s coffee-house. “But 

^ [Johnson’s opinions concerning the Monthly and Critical Reviews would 
not be accurate now [1803].—Blakeway .1 
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(said Johnson,) you must consider how highly Steele speaks of 
Mr. Ince.” He would not allow that the paper on carrying a boy 
to travel, signed Philip Homebred, which was reported to be writ¬ 
ten by the I.«rd Chancellor Hardwicke, had merit. He said, “it was 
quite vulgar, and had nothing luminous.” 

Johnson mentioned Dr. Barry’s ^ System of Physick. “He was 
a man (sjiid he,) who had acquired a high reputation in Dublin, 
came over to England, and brought his reputation with him, but 
had not g»^eat success. His notion was, that pulsation occasions 
death by attrition; and that, therefore, the way to preserve life 
is to retard pulsation. But we know that pulsation is strongest in 
infants, and that we increase in growth while it operates in its 
regular course; so it cannot be the cause of destruction.” Soon 
after this, he said something very flattering to Mrs. d'hrale, which 
[ do not recollect; but it concluded with wishing her long life. 
•‘Sir, (said T,) if Dr. Barry’s system be true you have now short¬ 
ened Mrs. 'I'hrale’s life, perhaps, some minutes, by accelerating her 
pulsation.” 

On Thursday, April ii, I dined with him at General Paoli’s, in 
whose house 1 now resided, and where I had ever afterwards the 
honour of being entertained with the kindest attention as his con¬ 
stant guest, while I was in London, till T had a house of my own 
there. I mentioned my having that morning introduced to Mr. 
Garrick, Count Neni, a Flemish Nobleman of great rank and for¬ 
tune, to whom Garrick talked of Abel Drugger as a small part; 
and related, with pleasant vanity, that a Frenchman, who had seen 
him in one of his low characters, exclaimed, '‘Comment f }e ne le 
srois pas. Ce n’est pas Monsieur Garrick, ce Grand Hommel” 
Garrick added, with an appearance of grave recollection, “If I were 
to begin life again, I think I should not play those low characters.” 
Upon which I observed, “Sir, you would be in the wrong; for your 
great excellence is your variety of playing, your representing so 
well, characters so very different.” Johnson. “Garrick, Sir, was 
not in earnest in what he said; for, to be sure, his peculiar excellence 
is his variety; and, perhaps, there is not any one character which 
has not been as well acted by somebody else, as he could do it,” 
Boswell. “Why then, Sir, did he talk so?” Johnson. “Why, Sir, 
to make you answer as you did.” Boswell. “I don't know, Sir; 
he seemed to dip deep into his mind for the reflection.” Johnson. 
“He had not far to dip. Sir; he had said the same thing, probably, 
twenty times before.” 

Of a nobleman raised at a very early period to high office, he 

1 Sir Edward Barry, Baronet. 
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said, “His parts, Sir, are pretty well for a Lord; but would not be 
distinguished in a man who had nothing else but his parts.” 

A journey to Italy was still in his thoughts. He said, "A man who 
has not been in Italy, is ahvays conscious of an inferiority, from 
his not having seen what it is expected a man should sec. I he grand 
object of travelling is to see the shores of the Mediterranean. On 
those shores were the four great Kmi)ircs of the world; the .Assyrian, 
the Persian, the Grecian, and the Roman.—All our religion, almost 
all our law, almost all our arts, almost all that sets us alxn’c 
savages, has come to us from the shores of the Mediterranean.” 
The General observed, that “The Mediterranean would be a 
noble subject for a poem.” 

We talked of translation. I said, I could not define it, nor could 
I think of a similitude to illustrate it; but that it appeared to me 
the translation of poetry could be only imitation. Johnson. “You 
may translate books of science exactly. You may also translate 
history, in so far as it is not embellished with oratory, which is 
poetical. Poetry, indeed, cannot be translated; and, therefore, it is 
the poets that preserve languages; for we would not be at the 
trouble to learn a language, if we could have all that is written in 
it just as well in a translation. But as the beauties of poetry cannot 
be preserved in any language except that in which it was originally 
written, we learn the language.” 

A gentlen\an maintained that the art of printing had hurt real 
learning, by disseminating idle writings.— Johnson. “Sir, if it had 
not been for the art of printing, we shtiuld now have no Laming 
at all; for books would have perished faster than they could have 
been transcribed.” This observation seems not just, considering for 
how many ages books were preserved by writing alone.' 

The same gentleman maintained, that a general diffusion of 
knowledge among a people was a disadvantage; for it made the 
vulgar rise above their humble sph;‘re. JoiiNSf^N. “Sir, while knowl¬ 
edge is a distinction, those who are possessed of it will naturally 
rise above those who are not. Merely to read and write was a dis¬ 
tinction at first; but w’e see when reading and writing have become 
general, the common people keep their stations. And so, were higher 
attainments to become general, the effect would be the same.” 

“Goldsmith (he said), referred every thing to vanity; his virtues^ 
and his vices too were from that motive. He was not a s(7cial man. 
He never exchanged mind with you.” 

^ [The authour did not recollect that of the books preserved (and an In¬ 
finite number was lest) all were confined to two languages. In modern timek 
and modern languages, France and Italy alone produce more books in a 
given time than Greece and Rome; put Fngland, Sp.-;n, Germany, and the 
Northern king<ioms out of the question.—It fakewav 1 



We spent the evening at Mr. Hoole’s. Mr. Mickle, the excellent 
translator of “The Lusiad,” was there. I have preserved little of 
the conversation of this evening. Dr. Johnson said, “Thomson had 
a true poetical genius, the power of viewing every thing in a 
poetical light. His fault is such a cloud of words sometimes, that 
the sense can hardly peep through. Shiels, who compiled ‘Cibber’s 
Lives of the Poets,’ ^ was one day sitting with me. I took down 
Thomson, and read aloud a large portion of him, and then asked,— 
Is not this fine? Shiels having expressed the highest admiration, 
Well, Sir, (said I,) I have omitted every other line.” 

I related a dispute between Goldsmith and Mr. Robert Dodslcy, 
one day when they and I were dining at Tom Davies’s, in 1762. 
Goldsmith asserted, that there was no poetry produced in this age. 
Dodsley appealed to his own Collection, and maintained, that 
though you could not find a palace like Dryden’s “Ode on St. 
Cecilia’s Day,” you had villages composed of very pretty houses; 
and he mentioned particularly “The Spleen.” Johnson. “I think 
Dodsley gave up the question. He and Goldsmith said the same 
thing; only he said it in a softer manner than Goldsmith did; for 
he acknowledged that there was no poetry, nothing that towered 
above the common mark. You may find wit and humour in verse, 
and yet no poetry. ‘Hudibras’ has a profusion of these; yet it is not 
to be reckoned a poem. ‘The Spleen,’ in Dodsley’s collection, on 
which you say he chiefly rested, is not poetry.” Boswell. “Does 
not Gray’s poetry. Sir, tower above the common mark?” Johnson. 
“Yes, Sir; but we must attend to the difference between what men ^ 
in general cannot do if they would, and what every man may do if 
he would. Sixteen-string Jack * towered above the common mark.” 
Boswell. “Then, Sir, what is poetry?” Johnson. “Why, Sir, it is 
much easier to say what it is not. We all know what light is; but 
it is not easy to tell what it is.” 

On Friday, April 12, I dined with him at our friend Tom 
Davies’s, where we met Mr. Cradock, of Leicestershire, authour of 
“Zobeide,” a tragedy; a very pleasing gentleman, to whom my 
friend Dr. Farmer’s very excellent Essay on the Learning of 
Shakspeare is addressed; and Dr. Harwood, who has written and 
published various works; particularly a fantastical translation of 
the New Testament, in modern phrase, and with a Socinian twist. 

I introduced Aristotle’s doctrine in his “Art of Poetry,” of “the 

1 See ante, Note, p. 639, &c. ... , • j 

* A noted highwayman, who after having been several times 
acquitted, was at last hanged. He was remarkable for foppery m his drea, 
and particularly for wearing a bunch of sixteen strings at the knees of his 

breeches. 
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by vinegar; having begun by attacking people, particularly the 
players.” 

He reminded Dr. Johnson of Mr. Murphy’s having paid him 
the highest compliment that ever was paid to a layman, by asking 
his pardon for repeating some oaths in the course of telling a 
story. 

Johnson and I supped this evening at the Crown and Anchor 
tavern, in cwnpany with Sir Joshua Reynolds, Mr. Langton, Mr. 
Nairne, now one of the Scotch Judges, with the title of Lord 
Dunsinan, and my very worthy friend, Sir William Forbes, of 
Pitsligo. 

We discussed the question, whether drinking improved con¬ 
versation and benevolence. Sir Joshua maintained it did. Johnson. 
“No. Sir; before dinner men meet with great inequality of under¬ 
standing; and those who are conscious of their inferiority, have 
the modesty not to talk. W’hen they have drunk wine, every man 
feels himself happy, and loses that modesty, and grows impudent 
and vociferous; but he is not improved; he is only not sensible 
of his defects.” Sir Joshua said the Doctor was talking of the effects 
of excess in wine; but that a moderate glass enlivened the mind, 
by giving a proper circulation to the blood. “I am, (said he,) in 
very good spirits, when I get up in the morning. By dinner-time 
I am exhausted; wine puts me in the same state as when 1 got up; 
and I am sure that moderate drinking makes people talk better.” 
Johnson. “No, Sir; wine gives not light, gay, ideal hilarity; but 
tumultuous, noisy, clamorous merriment. I have heard none of 
those drunken,—nay, drunken is a coarse word,—none of those 
vinous flights.” Sir Joshua. “Because you have sat by, quite sober, 
and felt an envy of the happiness of those who were drinking.” 
Johnson. “Perhaps, contempt.—And, Sir, it is not necessary to be 
drunk one’s self, to relish the wit of drunkenness. Do we not judge 
of the drunken wit of the dialogue between lago and Cassio, the 
most excellent in its kind, when we are quite sober? Wit is wit, 
by whatever means it is produced; and, if good, will appear so at 
all times. I admit that the spirits are raised by drinking, as by the 
common participation of any pleasure; cock-fighting, or bear- 
baiting, will raise the spirits of a company, as drinking does, though 
surely they will not improve conversation. I also admit, that there 
are some sluggish men who are improved by drinking; as there are 
fruits which are not good till they are rotten. There are such men, 
but they are medlars. I indeed allow that there have been a very 
few men of talents who were improved by drinking; but I maintain 
that I am right as to the effects of drinking in general; and let it 
be considered, that there is no position, however false in its uni- 
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versality, which is not true of some particular man.” Sir William 
Forbes said, “Might not a man warmed with wine be like a bottle 
of beer, which is made brisker by being set before the fire?”— 
"Nay, (said Johnson, laughing,) I cannot answer that; that is too 
much for me.” 

I observed, that wine did some people harm, by inflaming, con¬ 
fusing, and irritating their minds; but that the experience of man¬ 
kind had declared in favour of moderate drinking. Johnson. "Sir, 
T do not say it is wrong to produce self-complacency by drinking; 
I only deny that it improves the mind. When I drank wine, I 
scorned to drink it when in company. I have drunk many a bottle 
by myself; in the first place, because I had need of it to raise my 
spirits: in the second place, because I would have nobody to witness 
its effects upon me.” 

He told us, “almost all his Ramblers were written just as they 
were wanted for the press; that he sent a certain portion of the 
copy of an essay, and wrote the remainder, while the former part 
of it was printing. When it was wanted, and he had fairly sat down 
to it, he was sure it would be done.” 

He said, that for general improvement, a man should read what¬ 
ever his immediate inclination prompts him to; though to be sure, 
if a man has a science to learn, he must regularly and resolutely 
advance. He added, “what we read with inclination makes a much 
stronger impression. If we read without inclination, half the mind 
is employed in fixing the attention; so there is but one half to be 
employed on what we read.” He told us, he read Fielding’s “Amelia” 
through, without stopping.^ He said, “if a man begins to read in 
the middle of a book, and feels an inclination to go on, let him not 
quit it, to go to the beginning. He may perhaps not feel again the 
inclination.” 

Sir Joshua mentioned Mr. Cumberland’s Odes, which were just 
published. Johnson. "Why, Sir, they would have been thought as 
good as Odes commonly are, if Cumberland had not put his name 
to them; but a name immediately draws censure, unless it be a nama 
that bears down every thing before it. Nay, Cumberland has madti 

^ We have here an involuntary testimony to the excellence of this admirabla 
writer, to whom we have seen that Dr. Johnson direxlly allowed so little merit. 

[Johnson appears to have been particularly pleased with the character of 
the heroine of this novel. "His attention to veracity ( 5 a 3 's Mrs. Piozzi,) wat 
without equal or example; and when I mentioned Clarissa as a perfect char< 
acter, ‘On the contrary, (said he,) you may observe there is always some¬ 
thing which she prefers to truth. Fielding's Amelia was the most pleasing 
heroine of all the romances, (he said.) but that vile broken nose never cured, 
ruined the sale of perhaps the only book, which being printed off f published] 
betimes one morning, a new edition was called for before night.’ ”— Akicdotc^ 
o. ill.—M 1 
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Of a person who differed from him in politicks, he said, “In 
private life he is a very honest gentleman; Ibut I will not allow him 
to be so in publick life. People may be honest, though they are 
doing wrong: that is, between their Alakcr and them. But wc, who 
are suffering by their pernicious conduct, are to destroy them. We 

are sure that-acts from interest. We know what his genuine 

principles were. They who allow their passions to confound the dis¬ 
tinctions between right and wrong, are criminal. They may be con¬ 
vinced; but they have not come honestly by their conviction.” 

It having been mentioned, I know not with what truth, that a 
certain female political writer, whose doctrines he disliked, had of 
late become very fond of dress, sat hours together at her toilet, and 
even put on rouge:— Johnson. “She is better employed at her 
toilet, than using her pen. It is better she should be reddening her 
own cheeks, than blackening other people’s characters.” 

He told us that “Addison wrote Budgell's papers in the Spec¬ 
tator, at least mended them so much, that he made them almost his 
own; and that Draper, Tonson’s partner, assured Mrs. Johnsorv 
that the much admired Epilogue to ‘The Distressed Mother,’ which 
came out in Budgell’s name, was in reality written by Addison.” 

“The mode of government by one may l)e ill adapted to a smah 
society, but is best for a great nation. The characteristick of our 
own government at present is imbecility. The magistrates dare not 
call the guards for fear of being hanged. The guards will not come 
for fear of being given up to the blind rage of popular juries.” 

Of the father of one of our friends, he observed, “He never clari¬ 
fied his notions, by filtrating them through other minds. He had 
a canal upon his estate, where at one place the bank was too low.— 
T dug the canal deeper,” said he. 

He told me that “so long ago as 1748 he had read ‘The Grave, a 
Poem,’ ^ but did not like it much.” I differed from him: for though 
it is not equal throughout, and is seldom elegantly correct, it 
abounds in solemn thought, and poetical imagery beyond the com¬ 
mon reach. The world has differed from him; for the poem has 
passed through many editions, and is still much read by people of 
a serious cast of mind. 

A literary lady of large fortune was mentioned, as one who did 

1 1 am sorry that there are no memoirs of the Reverend Robert Blair, the 
authour of this poem. He was the representative of the anrient family of 
Blair, of Blair, in Ayrshire, but the estate had descended to a female, and 
afterwards passed to the son of her husband by another marriage. He was 
minister of the parish of Athelstaneford, where Mr. John Home was his 
successor; so that it may truly be called classick ground. His son, who is 
of the same name, and a man eminent for talents and learning, is now, with 
universal approbation, Solicitor-General of Scotland. 
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good to many, but by no means “by stealth,” and instead of “blush¬ 
ing to find it fame,” act#d evidently from vanity. Johnson. “I have 
seen no beings who do as much good from benevolence, as she does 
from whatever motive. If there are such under the earth, or in the 
clouds, I wish they would come up, or come down. What Soame 
Jenyns says upon this subject k not to be minded; he is a wit. No, 
Sir; to act from pure benevolence is not possible for finite beings. 
Human benevolence is mingled with vanity, interest, or some other 
motive.” 

He would not allow me to praise a lady then at Bath; observ¬ 
ing, “She does not gain upon me. Sir; I think her empty-headed.” 
He was, indeed, a stern critick upon characters and manners. Even 
Mrs. Thrale did not escape his friendly animadversion at times. 
When he and I were one day endeavouring to ascertain, article by 
article, how one of our friends could possibly spend as much money 
in his family as he told us he did, she interrupted us by a lively 
extravagant sally on the expence of clothing his children, describing 
it in a very ludicrous and fanciful manner. Johnson looked a little 
angry, and said, “Nay, Madam, when you are declaiming, declaim; 
and when you are calculating, calculate.” At another time, when 
she said, perhaps affectedly, “I don’t like to fly.” Johnson. “With 
your wings. Madam, you must fly: but have a care, there are 
clippers abroad.” How very well was this said, and how fully has 
experience proved the truth of itl But have they not clipped rather 
rudely, and gone a great deal closer than was necessary ? 

A gentleman expressed a wish to go and live three years at 
Otalieite. or New Zealand, in order to obtain a full acquaintance 
with people, so totally different from all that we have ever known, 
and be satisfied what pure nature can do for man. Johnson. “What 
could you learn. Sir? What can savages tell, but what they them¬ 
selves have seen? Of the past, or the invisible, they can tell nothing. 
The inhabitants of Otaheite and New Zealand are not in a state of 
pure nature; for it is plain they broke off from some other people. 
Had they grown out of the ground, you might have judged of a 
state of pure nature. Fanciful people may talk of a mythology being 
amongst them; but it must be invention. They have once had re¬ 
ligion, which has been gradually debased. And what account of 
their religion can you suppose to be learnt from savages? Only con¬ 
sider, Sir, our own state: our religimi is in a book; we have an order 
of men whose duty it is to teach it, we have one day in the week 
set apart for it, and this is in general pretty well observed: Yet ask 
the first ten gross men you meet, and hear what they can tell of their 
teligion.” 

On Monday, April 29, he and I made an excursion to Bristol, 
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where I was entertained with seeing him enquire upon the spot, 
into the athenticity of '^Rowley’s Poetrv.” as I had seen him en¬ 
quire upon the spot into the authenticity of "Ossian’s Poetry." 
George Catcot, the pewterer, who was as zealous for Rowley, as 
Dr. Hugh Blair was for Ossian, (I trust my Reverend Friend will 
excuse the comparison,) attended us at our inn, and with a trium- 
. phant air of lively simplicity called out. “I'll make Dr. Johnson a 
convert.” Dr. Johnson, at his desire, read aloud some of ('hatter- 
ton’s fabricated verses, while Catcot stood at the back of his chair, 
moving himself like a pendulum, and beating time with his feet, 
and now and then looking into Dr. Johnson’s face, wondering that 
he was not yet convinced. We called on Mr. Barret, the surg-on, 
and saw some of the originals as they were called, which were exe¬ 
cuted very artificially; but from a careful inspection of them, and a 
consideration of the circumstances with which they were attended, 
we were quite satisfied of the imposture, which, indeed, has been 
clearly demonstrated from internal evidence, by several able 
criticks.’ 

Honest Catcot seemed to pay no attention whatever to any ob¬ 
jections, but insisted, as an enrl of all controversy, that we .<>hould 
go with him to the tower of the church of St. Mary, Kedcliff, and 
view with our own eyes the ancient chest in which the manuscripts 
were found. 'I’o this, Dr. Johnson good-naturedly agreed; and 
though troubled with a shorti'.e‘'S of brealliing, laboured up a long 
flight of steps, till we came to the place wh -re the wondrous chest 
stood. ‘' 7 '/rcrr, (said Catcot, with a bouncing confident credulity,) 
there is the very chest itself. ’ After this ocular drmonstration, there 
was no more to be said. He brought to my recollection a Scotch 
Highlander, a man of learning to<i. and who had seen the world, 
attesting, and at the .‘'ame time giving his reasons for (he authen¬ 
ticity of Fingal:—‘‘I have heard all that poem when [ was young.” 
—“Have you. Sir? Pray what have you heard?”—“I have heard 
Ossian, Oscar, and every one of them.” 

Johnson said of Chalterton, “This is the most extraordinary 
young man that has encountered my knowledge. It is wonderful 
how the whelp has written such things.” 

We were by no means pleased with our inn at Bristol. “Let us 
see now, (said I,) how we should describe it.” Johnson was ready 
with his raillery. “Describe it. Sir?—Why, it was .so bad, that Bos¬ 
well wished to be in Scotland! ” 

After Dr. Johnson's return to London. I was several times with 
him at his house, where 1 occasionally slept, in the room that had 
been assigned for me. 1 dined with him at Dr. Taylor’s, at General 

1 Mr. Tyrwhitt, Mr. Warton, Mr. Malone. 
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Oglethorpe’s, and at General Paoli’s. To avoid a tedious minuteness, 
I shall group together what I have preserved of his conversation 
during this period also, without specifying each scene where it 
passed, except one, which will be found so remarkable as certainly 
to deserve a very particular relation. Where the place or the persons 
do not contribute to the zest of the conversation, it is unnecessary 
to encumber my page with mentioning them. To know of what 
vintage our wine is, enables us to judge of its value, and to drink 
it with more relish: but to have the produce of each vine of one 
vineyard, in the same year, kept separate, would serve no purpose. 
To know that our wine, (to use an advertising phrase,) is “of the 
stock of an Ambassadour lately deceased,” heightens its flavour: 
but it signifies nothing to know the bin where each bottle was once 
deposited. 

“Garrick (he observed) does not play the part of Archer in ‘The 
Beaux Stratagem’ well. The gentleman should break out through 
the footman, which is not the case as he does it.” 

“Where there is no education, as in savage countries, men will 
have the upper hand of women. Bodily strength, no doubt, con¬ 
tributes to this; but it would be so, exclusive of that; for it is 
mind that always governs. When it comes to dry understanding, 
man has the better.” 

“The little volumes entitled ‘Respublicas* which are very well 
done, were a bookseller’s work.” 

“There is much talk of the misery which we cause to the brute 
creation; but they are recompensed by existence. If they were not 
useful to man, and therefore protected by him, they would not be 
nearly so numerous.” This argument is to be found in the able and 
Ijenignant Hutchinson’s “Moral Philosophy.” But the question is, 
whether the animals who endure such sufferings of various kinds, 
for the service and entertainment of man, would accept of existence 
upon the terms on which they have it. Madame Sevigne, who, 
though she had many enjoyments, felt with delicate sensibility the 
prevalence of misery, complains of the task of existence having 
been imposed upon her without her consent. 

“That man is never happy for the present is so true, that all his 
relief from unhappiness is only forgetting himself for a little while. 
Life is a progress from want to want, not from enjoyment to en¬ 
joyment.” 

“Though many men are nominally entrusted with the adminis¬ 
tration of hospitals and other publick institutions, almost all the 
good is done by one man, by whom the rest are driven on; owing to 
confidence in him, and indolence in them.” 

“Lord Chesterfield’s Letters to his son, I think, might be made a 
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very pretty book. Take out the inuiioiality, and it should be pul 
in the hands of every young gcnlleman. .An elegant manner and 
easiness of behaviour are acquired gradually and imperceptibly. No 
man can say, T’ll be genteel.’ There are ten genteel women for one 
genteel roan, because they are more restrained. .\ man without some 
degree of restraint is insufferable; but we are all less restraind than 
women. Were a w'oman silting in company to |nit out her legs 
before her as most men do, we should be tempted ti> kick them in.” 
No man was a more attentive and nice observer of behaviour in 
those in whose company he happened to be, than Johnson ; or how¬ 
ever strange it may seem to many, had a higher estimation of its re¬ 
finements. Lx)rd Eliot informs me, that one day when Johnson and 
he were at dinner in a gentleman’s house in London, upon Lord 
Chesterfield’s Letters being mentioned, Johnson surprized the 
company by this sentence: “Every man of any education would 
rather be called a rascal, than accused of deficiency in the firuees." 
Mr. Gibbon, who was present, turned to a Lady who knew John.s<in 
well, and lived much with him, and in his quaint manner, lapping 
his box, addresscfl her thus: “Don’t you think, Mariam, (looking 
towards Johnson.) that among all your acrjuaintance you could 
find one exception?’’ 'I'hc lady smiled, and seemed to acriuiesce. 

“I read (sairi he.) Sharpe’s Letters on Italy over again, when 1 
was at Bath. 'Lhere i.- a great deal of matter in them.” 

“Mrs. Williams w.is angry that 'I'hrale’s family did not send 
regularly to her every time they h^ard frrim me while I was in the 
Hebrides. Little people are apt to be jealous: but they should not 
be jealous; for they ought to consider, that superiour attention will 
necessarily be paid to superiour fortune or rank. Two persrms may 
have equal merit, and on that account may have an equal claim to 
attention; but one of them may have also fortune and rank, and so 
may have a double claim.” 

Talkin,g of his notes on Sluakspearc, he said, “I despite tho-e who 
do not see that I am right in the passage where o'; is repeated, and 
‘asses of great charge’ introduced. That on ‘To be, or not to Ije,’ 
is disputable.” ^ 

A gentleman, whom I found sitting with him one morning, said, 
that in his opinion the character of an infidel was more detestable 
than that of a man notoriously guilty of an atrocious crime. I dif¬ 
fered from him, because we are surer of the odiousness of the one, 

> It may be observed, that Mr Malone, in bis very valuable edition of 
Shakspeare, has fully vindicated Dr. Johnson from the idle censures which 
the first of these notes have given rise to. The interpretation of the other 
passage, which Dr. Johnson allows to be disputable, he has clearly shewn to be 
erroneous. 
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than of the errour of the other. Johnson. “Sir, I agree with him; 
for the infidel would be guilty of any crime if he were inclined to it.” 

“Many things which are false are transmitted from book to book, 
and gain credit in the world. One of these is the cry against the evil 
of luxury. Now the truth is, that luxury produces much good. Take 
the luxury of buildings in London. Does it not produce real ad¬ 
vantage in the conveniency and elegance of accommodation, and 
this all from the exertion of industry? People will tell you, with a 
melancholy face, how many builders are in gaol. It is plain they 
are in gaol, not for building; for rents are not fallen.—A man gives 
half a guinea for a dish of green peas. How much gardening does 
this occasion? how many labourers must the competition to have 
such things early in the market keep in employment? You will 
hear it said, very gravely, ‘Why was not the half guinea, thus spent 
in luxury, given to the poor? To how many might it have afforded 
a good meal.’ Alas! has it not gone to the industrious poor, whom 
it is better to support than the idle poor? You are much surer that 
you are doing good when you pay money to those who work, as the 
recompence of their labour, than when you give money merely in 
charity. Suppose the ancient luxury of a dish of peacock’s brains 
were to be revived, how many carcases would be left to the poor 
at a cheap rate: and as to the rout that is made about people who 
are ruined by extravagance, it is no matter to the nation that some 
individuals suffer. When so much general productive exertion is 
the consequence of luxury, the nation does not care though there are 
debtors in gaol: nay they would not care though their creditors 
were there too.” 

The uncommon vivacity of General Oglethorpe’s mind, and 
variety of knowledge, having sometimes made his conversation seem 
too desultory, Johnson observed, “Oglethorpe, Sir, never completes 
what he has to say.” 

He on the same account made a similar remark on Patrick Lord 
Elibank: “Sir, there is nothing conclusive in his talk.” 

When I complained of having dined at a splendid table without 
hearing one sentence of conversation worthy of being remembered, 
he said, “Sir, there seldom is any such conversation.” Boswell. 
“Why then meet at table?” Johnson. “Why to eat and drink 
together, and to promote kindness; and. Sir, this is better done 
when there is no solid conversation: for when there is, people differ 
in opinion, and get into bad humour, or some of the company who 
are not capable of such conversation, are left out, and feel them¬ 
selves uneasy. It was for this reason Sir Robert Walpole said, he 
alwa>rs talk^ bawdy at his table, because in that all could join.” 

Being irritated by hearing a gentleman ask Mr. Levett a variety 
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of questions concerning him, when he was sitting by, he broke 
out, “Sir, you have but two topicks, yourself and me. I am sick of 
both.” “A man, (said he,) should not talk of himself, nor much of 
any particular person. He should take care not to be made a 
proverb; and, therefore, shcmld avoid having any one Pipick of 
which people can say, ‘We shall hear him ui)on it.’ Tliere was a 
Dr. Oldfield, who was always talking of the Duke of \tarll)orough. 
He came into a coffee house one day, and told that his Orace had 
spoken in the House of Lords for half an hour. ‘Di<l he indeed 
speak for half an hour?’ (said Helchier, the surgeon,)—'Yes.'-— 
‘And what did he say of Dr. Oldfield?’ -‘Nothing.’ - ‘Why then, 
Sir, he was very ungrateful; for Dr. Oldfield could imt have spoken 
for a quarter of an hour, without saying something of him.' ” 

“Every man is to take existence on the terms on which it is given 
to him. To some men it is given on condition of not taking liberties, 
which other men may take without much harm. One may drink 
wine, and be nothing the w-orse for it; on another, wine may have 
effects so inflammatory as to injure him both in bofly-and mind, 
and perhaps, make him commit .something for which he may 
deserve to be hanged.” 

“Lord Hailes’s ‘Annals of Scotland’ have not that painted form 
which is the taste of this age; but it is a book which will always 
sell, it has such a stability of dates, such a certainty of facts, and 
sucii a punctuality of citation. I never before read Scotch history 
with certainty.” 

I asked him whether he would advise me to read the Bible with 
a commentary, and what commentaries he would recommend. 
Johnson. “To be sure. Sir, I would have yfiu read the Hilde with 
a commentary; and 1 would recommend Lowlh and Patrick on 
the Old Testament, and Hammond on the New.” 

During my stay in London this spring, 1 solic ited his attention 
to another law case, in which I was engagerl. In the coiir.si! of a 
contested election for the Horouiih of Dumfermline, which I at¬ 
tended as one of my friend Colonel (afterwards Sir ,\rchibald) 
Campbell’s counsel; one of his political agents, who was charged 
with having been unfaithful to his employer, and having deserted 
to the opposite party for a pecuniary reward—attacked very rudely 
in a news-paper the Reverend Mr. James Thomson, one of the min¬ 
isters of that place, on account of a supposed allusion to hirn in 
one of his sermons. Upon this the minister, on a subsefjuent Sun¬ 
day, arraigned him by name from the pulpit with some severity, 
and the agent, after the Sermon was over, rose up and asked the 
minister aloud, “What bribe he had received for telling so many 
lies from the chair of verity.” I was present at this very extraordi- 
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nary scene. The person arraigned, and his father arid brother, who 
also had a share both of the reproof from the pulpit, and in the 
retaliation, brought an action against Mr. Thomson, in the Court 
of Session, for defamation and damages, and I was one of the 
counsel for the reverend defendant. The Liberty of the pulpit 
was our great ground of defence; but we argued also on the provo¬ 
cation of the previous attack, and on the instant retaliation. The 
Court of Session, however—the fifteen Judges, who are at the 
same time the Jury, decided against the minister, contrary to my 
humble opinion; and several of them expressed themselves with 
indignation against him. He was an aged Gentleman, formerly a 
military chaplain, and a man of high spirit and honour. Johnson 
was satisfied that the judgement was wrong, and dictated to me 
the following argument in confutation of it: 

“Of the censure pronounced from the pulpit, our determination 
must be formed, as in other cases, by a consideration of the act 
Itself, and the particular circumstances with which it is invested. 

“The right of censure and rebuke seems necessarily appendant 
to the pastoral office. He, to whom the care of a congregation is 
entrusted, is considered as the shepherd of a flock, as the teacher 
of a school, as the father of a family. As a shepherd tending not his 
pwn sheep but those of his master, he is answerable for those that 
utray, and that lose themselves by straying. But no man can be 
answerable for losses which he has not power to prevent, or for 
vagrancy which he has not authority to restrain. 

“As a teacher giving instruction for wages, and liable to reproach, 
if those whom he undertakes to inform make no proficiency, he 
must have the power of enforcing attendance, of awakening negli¬ 
gence, and repressing contradiction. 

“As a father, he possesses the paternal authority of admonition, 
rebuke, and punishment. He cannot, without reducing his office 
to an empty name, be hindered from the exercise of any practice 
necessaiy to stimulate the idle, to reform the vicious, to check 
the petulant, and correct the stubborn. 

“If we enquire into the practice of the primitive church, we 
shall, I believe, find the ministers of the word, exercising the whole 
authority of this complicated character. We shall find them not 
only encouraging the good by exhortation, but terrifying the wicked 
by reproof and denunciation. In the earliest ages of the Church, 
while religion was yet pure from secular advantages, the punish¬ 
ment of sinners was publick censure, and open penance; penalties 
inflicted merely by ecclesiastical authority, at a time while the 
Church had yet no help from the civil power; while the hand of 
the magistrate lifted only the rod of persecution; and when gov* 
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i rnours were ready to afford a refuge to all those who fled from 
clerical authority. 

“That the Church, therefore, had once a power of publick cen¬ 
sure is evident, because that power was frequently exercised. That 
it borrowed not its power from the civil authority is likewise cer¬ 
tain, because civil authority was at that time its enemy. 

“The hour came at length when after three hundred years of 
Struggle and distress. Truth took possession of imperial power, 
and the civil laws lent their aid to the ecclesiastical constitutions. 
The magistrate from that time co-operated with the priest, and 
clerical sentences were made efficacious by secular force. Rut tlw 
State, when it came to the assistance of the Church, had no inten¬ 
tion to diminish its authority. Those rebukes and those rensurefl 
which were lawful before, were lawful still. But they had hitherU 
operated only upon voluntary submission. The refractory and 
contemptuous were at first in no danger of temporal severities, 
except what they might suffer from the reproaches of conscience, 
or the detestation of their fellow Christians. When religion obtained 
the support of law, if admonitions and censures had no effect, they 
were seconded by the magistrates with coercion and punishment. 

“It therefore appears from ecclesiastical history, that the right of 
inflicting shame by publick censure has been always considered as 
inherent in the Church; and that this right was not conferred by 
the civil power; for it was exercised when the civil power operated 
against it. By the civil power it was never taken away; for the 
Christian magistrate interposed his office, not to rescue sinners 
from censure, but to supply more powerful means of reformation; 
to add pain where shame was insufficient; and when men were 
proclaimed unworthy of the society of the faithful, to restrain 
them by imprisonment, from spreading abroad the contagion of 
wickedness. 

“It is not improbable that from this acknowledged power of 
publick censure, grew in time the practice of auricular confession. 
Those who dreaded the blast of publick reprehension, were willing 
to submit themselves to the priest, by a private accusation of 
themselves; and to obtain a reconciliation with the Church by a 
kind of clandestine absolution and invisible penance; conditions 
with which the priest would in times of ignorance and corruption, 
easily comply, as they increased his influence, by adding the 
knowledge of secret sins to that of notorious offences, and enlarged 
his authority, by making him the sole arbiter of the terms of 
reconcilement. 

“From this bondage the Reformation set us free. The minister 
has no longer power to press into the retirements of conscience, to 
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torture us by interrogatories, or put himself in possession of our 
secrets and our lives. But though we have thus controlled his 
usurpations, his just and original power remains unimpaired. He 
may still see, though he may not pry: he may yet hear, though he 
may not question. And that knowledge which his eyes and ears 
force upon him it is still his duty to use, for the benefit of his flock. 
A father who lives near a wicked neighbour, may forbid a son to 
frequent his company. A minister who has in his congregation a 
man of open and scandalous wickedness, may warn his parishioners 
to shun his conversation. To warn them is not only lawful, but not 
to warn them would be criminal. He may warn them one by one in 
friendly converse, or by a parochial visitation. But if he may warn 
each man singly, what shall forbid him to warn them all together? 
Of that which is to be made known to all, how is there any difference 
whether it be communicated to each singly, or to all together? 
What is known to all, must necessarily be publick. Whether it 
shall be publick at once, or publick by degrees, is the only question. 
And of a sudden and solemn publication the impression is deeper, 
and the warning more effectual. 

“It may easily be urged, if a minister be thus left at liberty to 
delate sinners from the pulpit, and to publish at will the crimes of 
a parishioner, he may often blast the innocent, and distress the 
timorous. He may be suspicious, and condemn without evidence; he 
may be rash, and judge without examination; he may be severe, 
and treat slight offences with too much harshness; he may be 
malignant and partial, and gratify his private interest or resent¬ 
ment under the shelter of his pastoral character. 

“Of all this there is possibility, and of all this there is danger. 
But if possibility of evil be to exclude good, no good ever can be 
done. If nothing is to be attempted in which there is danger, we 
must all sink into hopeless inactivity. The evils that may be 
feared from this practice arise not from any defect in the institu¬ 
tion, but from the infirmities of human nature. Power, in whatever 
hands it is placed, will be sometimes improperly exerted; yet courts 
of law must judge, though they will sometimes judge amiss. A 
father must instruct his children, though he himself may often 
want instruction. A minister must censure sinners, though his 
censure may be sometimes erroneous by want of judgement, and 
sometimes unjust by want of honesty. 

“If we examine the circumstances of the present case, we shall 
ind the sentence neither erroneous nor unjust; we shall find no 
breach of private confidence, no intrusion into secret transactions. 
The fact was notorious and indubitable; so easy to be proved, 
that no proof was desired. The act was base and treacherous, the 
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Mr. Thomson wished to bring the cause by appeal before the 
House of Lords, but was dissuaded by the advice of the noble 
person who lately presided so ably in that Most Honourable House, 
and who was then Attorney-General. As my readers will no doubt 
be glad also to read the opinion of this eminent man upon the same 
subject, I shall here insert it. 


Case. 

“There is herewith laid before you, 

“i. Petition for the Reverend Mr. James Thomson, minister 
of Dumfermline. 

“2. Answers thereto. 

“3. Copy of the judgement of the Court of Session upon both. 
“4. Notes of the opinions of the Judges, being the reason upon 
which their decree is grounded. 

‘These papers you will please to peruse, and give your opinion, 
“Whether there is a probability of the above decree of the 
Court of Session’s being reversed if Mr. Thomson should 
appeal from the same?” 

“I don’t think the appeal adviseable; not only because the value 
of the judgement is in no degree adequate to the expence; but 
because there are many chances, that upon the general complexion 
of the case, the impression will he taken to the disadvantage of 
the appellant. 

“It is impossible to approve the style of that sermon. But the 
wmpWint was not less ungracious from that man, who had behaved 
so ill by his original libel, and, at the time, when he received the 
reproach he complains of. In the last article, all the plaintiffs are 
equally concerned. It struck me also with some wonder, that the 
Judges should think so much fervour apposite to the occasion of 
reproving the defendant for a little excess. 

“Upon the matter, however, I agree with them in condemning 
the behaviour of the minister; and in thinking it a subject fit for 
ecclesiastical censure; and even for an action, if any individual 
could qualify ^ a wrong, and a damage arising from it. But this I 
doubt. The circumstance of publishing the reproach in a pulpit, 
though extremely indecent, and culpable in another view, does not 
constitute a different sort of wrong, or any other rule of law, than 
would have obtained, if the same words had been pronounced 

* It is curious to obser\'e that Lord Thurlow has here, perhaps in com¬ 
pliment to North Britain, made use of a term of the Scotch Law, which to an 
English reader may require explanation. To qttaUjy a wrong, is to point out 
and establish it. 
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elsewhere. I don’t know, whether there be any diiTerence in the law 
of Scotland* in the definition of slander, before the Commissaries, 
or the Court of Session. The common law of Knc;land does not give 
way to actions for every reproachful word. An action cannot be 
brought for general damages, upon any words which import less 
than an offence cognisable by law; consequently no action could 
have been brought here for the words in question, both laws admit 
the truth to be a justification in action /or words; and the law of 
England does the same in actions for libels. I'he judgement, there¬ 
fore, seems to me to have been wrong, in that the Court repelled 
that defence. 

“E. Tiiuklow.” 

I am now to record a very curious incident in Dr. Johnson’s life, 
which fell under my own observation; of which pars magna fui, 
and which I am persuaded will, with the liberal-minded, be much 
to his credit. 

My desire of being acquainted with celebrated men of every 
description, had made me, much about the .same time, obtain an 
introduction to Dr. Samuel Johnson and to John Wilkes, Esq. 
Two men more different could perhaps not be selected out of all 
mankind. They had even attacked one another with some asperity 
in their writings; yet I lived in habits of friendship with both. I 
could fully relish the excellence of each; for I have ever delighted 
in that intellectual chymistry, which can separate good qualities 
from evil in the same person. 

Sir John Pringle, “mine own friend and my Father’s friend,” 
between whom and Dr. Johnson I in vain wished to establish an 
acquaintance, as I respected and lived in intimacy with both of 
them, observed to me once, very ingeniously, “It is not in friend¬ 
ship as in mathematicks, where two things, each equal to a third, 
are equal between them.selves. You agree with Johnson as a middle 
quality, and you agree with me as a middle quality; but Johnson 
and I should not agree.” Sir John was not sufficiently flexible; so 
I desisted; knowing, indeed, that the repulsion was equally strong 
on the part of Johnson; who, I know not from what cause, unless 
his being a Scotchman, had formed a very erroneous opinion of Sir 
John. But I conceived an irresistible wish, if possible, to bring 
Dr. Johnson and Mr. Wilkes together. How to manage it, was a 
nice and difficult matter. 

My worthy booksellers and friends, Mc.ssieurs Dilly in the 
Poultry, at whose hospitable and well-covered table I have seen a 
greater number of literary men, than at any other, except that of 
Sir Joshua Reynolds, had invited me to meet Mr. Wilkes and some 
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inore gentlemen, on Wednesday, May 15. “Pray (said I,) let us 
have Dr, Johnson.”—“What with Mr. Wilkes? not for the world, 
(said Mr. Edward Dilly;) Dr. Johnson would never forgive me.” 
—“Come, (said I,) if you’ll let me negociate for you, 1 will be 
answerable that all shall go well.” Dilly. “Nay, if you will take it 
'ipon you, I am sure I shall be very happy to see them both here.” 

Notwithstanding the high veneration which I entertained for Dr. 
Johnson, I was sensible that he was sometimes a little actuated by 
jlhe spirit of contradiction, and by means of that I hoped 1 should 
gain my point. 1 was persuaded that if I had come upon him with 
a direct proposal, “Sir, will you dine in company wdth Jack 
Wilkes?” he would have flown into a passion, and would probably 
have answered, “Dine with Jack Wilkes, Sir! I’d as soon dine 
with Jack Ketch.” '■ 1 therefore, while we were sitting quietly by 
ourselves at his house in an evening, took occasion to open my 
plan thus:—“Mr. Dilly, Sir, sends his respectful compliments 
to you, and would be happy if you would do him the honour to 
dine with him on Wednesday next along with me, as I must soon 
go to Scotland.” Johnson. “Sir, T am obliged to Mr. Dilly. 1 will 
wait upon him—” Boswell. “Provided, Sir, I suppose, that the 
company which he is to have, is agreeable to you.” Johnson. 
“What do you mean. Sir? What do you take me for? Do you think 
I am so ignorant of the world, as to imagine that I am to prescribe 
to a gentleman what company he is to have at his table?” Boswell. 
“I beg your pardon, Sir, for wishing to prevent you from meeting 
people whom you might not like. Perhaps he may have some of 
what he calls his patriotick friends with him.” Johnson. “Well, 
Sir, and what then? What care I for his patriotick jriends? Poh!” 
Boswell. “I should not be surprized to find Jack Wilkes there.” 
Johnson. “And if Jack Wilkes should be there, what is that to me, 
Sir? My dear friend, let us have no more of this. I am sorry to be 
angry with you; but really it is treating me strangely to talk to me 
as if I could not meet any company whatever, occasionally.” 
Boswell. “Pray, forgive me. Sir; I meant well. But you shall 
meet whoever comes, for me.” Thus I secured him, and told Dilly 
that he would find him very well pleased to be one of his guests on 
the day appointed. 

Upon the much expected Wednesday, I called on him about half 
an hour before dinner, as I often did when we were to dine out 
together, to see that he was ready in time, and to accompany him. 
I found him buffeting his books, as upon a former occasion,* cov- 

^ This has been circulated as if actually said by Johnson; when the truth 
b, it was only supposed by me. 

^ See page 616. 
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ered with dust, and making no preparation for going abroad. “How 
is this, Sir? (said I). Don’t you recollect that you are to dine at 
Mr. Dilly’s?” Johnson. “Sir, I did not think of going to Dilly’s: 
it went out of my head. I have ordered dinner at home with Mrs. 
Williams.” Boswkll. “But, my dear Sir, you know you were 
engaged to Mr. Dilly, and I told him so. He will expect you, and 
will be much disappointed if you don’t come.” Johnson. “You 
must talk to Mrs. Williams about this.” 

Here was a sad dilemma. I feared that what I was so con.'ident 
I had secured, would yet be frustrated. He had accustomed him¬ 
self to shew Mrs. Williams such a degree of humane attention, as 
frequently imposed some restraint upon him; and I knew that if she 
should be obstinate, he would not stir. I hastened down stairs to the 
blind lady’s room, and told her I was in great uneasiness, for Dr. 
Johnson had engaged to me to dine this day at Mr. Dilly’s, but that 
he bad told me he had forgotten his engagement, and had>jrdcre<l 
dinner at home. “Yes, Sir, (said she, pretty peevishly,) Dr. John¬ 
son is to dine at home.”—“Madam, (said I,) his respect for you 
is such, that I know he will not leave you, unle'^s you absolutely 
desire it. But as you have so much of his company, I hope you will 
be good enough to forego it for a day; as Mr. i)illy is a very worthy 
man, has frequently had agrceal)le parlies at his house for Dr. 
Johnson, and will be ve.xed if the Doctor neglects him to-day. And 
then, Madam, be pleased to consider my situation; I carried the 
message, and I assured Mr. Dilly that Dr. Johnson was to come; 
and no doubt he has made a dinner, and invited a company, and 
boasted of the honour he expected to have. I shall be (juite dis graced 
if the Doctor is not there.” She gradually softencfl to my solicita¬ 
tions, which were certainly as earnest as most entreaties to ladies 
upon any occasion, and was graciously pleased to empower me to 
tell Dr. Johnson, “That all things considered, she thought he 
should ceratinly go.” I flew back to him, still in dust, and careless 
of what should be the event, “indifferent in his choice to go or 
stay;” but as soon as I had announced to him Mrs. Williams’s 
consent, he roared, “Frank, a clean shirt,” and was very soon drest. 
When I had him fairly seated in a hackney-coach with me, I 
exulted as much as a fortune-hunter who has got an heiress into 
a post-chaise with him to set out for Gretna-Green. 

When we entered Mr. Dilly’s drawing-room, he found himself 
in the midst of a company he did not know. I kept myself snug and 
silent, watching how he would conduct himself. 1 observed him 
whispering to Mr. Dilly, “Who is that gentleman, sir?”—“Mr. 
Arthur Lee.”— Johnson. “Too, too, too,” (under his breath,) 
which was one of his habitual mutterings. Mr. Arthur Lee could 
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not but be very obnoxious to Johnson, for he was not only a 
patriot, but an American. He was afterwards minister from the 
United States at the court of Madrid. “And who is the gentleman 
in lace?”—“Mr. Wilkes, Sir.” This information confounded him 
still more; he had some difficulty to restrain himself, and taking 
up a book, sat down upon a window-seat and read, or at least kept 
his eye upon it intently for some time, till he composed himself. 
His feelings, I dare say, were aukward enough. But he no doubt 
recollected his having rated me for supposing that he could be at 
all disconcerted by any company, and he, therefore, resolutely set 
himself to behave quite as an easy man of the world, who could 
adapt himself at once to the disposition and manners of those 
whom he might chance to meet. 

The cheering sound of “Dinner is upon the table,” dissolved 
his reverie, and we all sat down without any symptom of ill humour. 
There were present, beside Mr. Wilkes, and Mr. Arthur Lee, who 
was an old companion of mine when he studied physick at Edin¬ 
burgh, Mr. (now Sir John) Miller, Dr. Lettsom, and Mr. Slater, 
the druggist. Mr. Wilkes placed himself next to Dr. Johnson, and 
behaved to him with so much attention and politeness, that he 
gained upon him insensibly. No man eat more heartily than John¬ 
son, or loved better w'hat was nice and delicate. Mr. Wilkes was 
very assiduous in helping him to some fine veal. “Pray give me 
leave. Sir;—It is better here—A little of the brown—Some fat, 
Sir—A little of the stuffing—Some gravy—Let me have the pleas¬ 
ure of giving you some butter—Allow me to recommend a squeeze 
of this orange;—or the lemon, perhaps, may have more zest.”— 
“Sir, Sir, I am obliged to you. Sir,” cried Johnson, bowing, and 
turning his head to him with a look for some time of “surly vir¬ 
tue,” ^ but, in a short while, of complacency. 

Foote being mentioned, Johnson said, “He is not a good mimick.” 
One of the company added, “A merry Andrew, a buffoon.” John¬ 
son. “But he has wit too, and is not deficient in ideas, or in fertility 
and variety of imagery, and not empty of reading; he has knowl¬ 
edge enough to fill up his part. One species of wit he has in an 
eminent degree, that of escape. You drive him into a corner with 
both hands; but he’s gone, Sir, when you think you have got him 
—^like an animal that jumps over your head. Then he has a great 
range for wit; he never lets truth stand between him and a jest, 
and he is sometimes mighty coarse. Garrick is under many restraints 
from which Foote is free.” Wilkes. “Garrick’s wit is more like Lord 
Chesterfield’s.” Johnson. “The first time I was in company with 
Foote was at Fitzherbert’s. Having no good opinion of the fellow, 

* Johnson’s “London, a Poem,” v. 145. 
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I was resolved not to be pleased; and it is very difficult to please 
ji man against his will. I went on eating my dinner pretty sul¬ 
lenly, affecting not to mind him. Rut the dog was so very comical, 
that I was obliged to lay down my knife and fork, throw myself 
back upon my chair, and fairly laugh it out. No, Sir, he was ir¬ 
resistible.^ He upon one occasion experienced, in an extraordinary 
degree, the efficacy of his powers of entertaining. Amongst the many 
and various modes which he tried of getting money, he became a 
partner with a small-beer brewer, and he was to have a sh.ire of 
the profits for procuring customers amongst his numerous acquaint¬ 
ance. Fitzherbert was one who took his small-beer; but it was so 
bad that the servants resolved not to drink it, I'hcy were at some 
loss how to notify their resolution, being afraid of offending their 
master, who they knew liked Foote much as a companion. At last 
they fixed upon a little black boy, who was rather a favourite, t* 
ne their deputy, and deliver their remonstrance; and having in¬ 
vested him with the whole authority of the kitchen, he was to 


inform Mr. Fitzherbert, in all their names, upon a certain day, 
that they would drink Foote’s small-beer no longer. On that day 
Foote happ)ened to dine at Fitzherbert's, and this boy served at 
table; he was so delighted with Foote’s stories, and merriment, 
and grimace, that when he went down stairs, he told them, “This 
is the finest man I have ever seen. I will not deliver your message. 
I will drink his small-beer.” 


Somebody observed that Garrick could not have done this. 
Wilkes. “Garrick would have made the small-beer still smaller. 


He is now leaving the stage; but he will play Scrub all his life.'' 
I knew that Johnson would let nobody attack Garrick but him¬ 
self, as Garrick said to me, and I had heard him praise his lib¬ 
erality; so to bring out his commendation of his celebrated pupil, 
I said, loudly, “I have heard Garrick is liberal.” Johnson. “Yes, 
Sir, I know that Garrick has given away more money than any 
man in England that I am acquainted with, and that not from 
ostentatious views, Garrick was very poor when he began life; 
so when he came to have money, he probably was very unskilful in 
giving away, and saved when he should not. But Garrick began to 
be liberal as soon as he could; and I am of opinion, the reputation 
of avarice which he has had, has been very lucky for him, and 
prevented his having many enemies. You despise a man for avarice, 
but do not hate him. Garrick might have been much better attacked 
for living with more splendour than is suitable to a player: if they 
had had the wit to have assaulted him in that quarter, they might 


1 Foote told me, that Johnson said of him, “For loud obstreperous broad< 
faced mirth I know not his equal.” 
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have galled him more. But they have kept clamouring about his 
avarice, which has rescued him from much obloquy and envy.” 

Talking of the great difficulty of obtaining authentick informa¬ 
tion for biography, Johnson told us, “When I was a young fellow 
I wanted to write the ‘Life of Dryden,’ and in order to get ma¬ 
terials, I applied to the only two persons then alive who had seen 
him; these were old Swinney,^ and old Cibber. Swinney’s informa¬ 
tion was no more than this, ‘That at Will’s coffee-house Dryden 
had a particular chair for himself, which was set by the fire in 
winter, and was then called his winter-chair; and that it was car¬ 
ried out for him to the balcony in summer, and was then called 
his summer-chair.’ Cibber could tell no more but ‘That he remem¬ 
bered him a decent old man, arbiter of critical disputes at Will’s.’ 
You nre to consider that Cibber was then at a great distance from 
Dryden, had perhaps one leg only in the room, and durst not draw 
in the other.” Boswell. “Yet Cibber was a man of observation?” 
Johnson. “I think not.” Boswet.l. “You will allow his ‘Apology’ 
to be well done.” Johnson. “Very well done, to be sure, Sir. Thai 
book is a striking proof of the justice of Pope’s remark: 

“ ‘Each mipht his ccveral province well command, 

Would all but stoop to what they understand.’ ” 

Boswell. “And his plays are good.” Johnson. “Yes; but that was 
his trade; Vesprit du corps; he had been all his life among players 
and play-writers. I wondered that he had so little to say in con¬ 
versation, for he had kept the best company, and learnt all that 
can be got by the ear. He abused Pindar to me, and then shewed 
me an ode of his own, with an absurd couplet, making a linnet soar 
on an eagle’s wing.^ I told h’m that when the ancients made a 
simile, they always made it like something real.” 

Mr. Wilkes remarked, that “among all the bold flights of 
Shakspeare’s imagination, the boldest was making Birnamwood 
march to Dunsinane; creating a wood where there never was a 
shrub; a wood in Scotland! ha! ha! ha!” And he also observed, 
that “the clannish slavery of the Highlands of Scotland was the 
single exception to Milton’s remark of ‘The Mountain Nymph 
sweet Liberty,’ being worshipped in all hilly countries.”—“When 
I was at Inverary (said he,) on a visit to my old friend Archibald, 
Duke of Argyle, his dependents congratulated me on being such a 

* rOwen M’Swinney, who died in 1754, and bequeathed his fortune to Mrs. 
Woffington, the actress. He had been a Manager of Drury Lane Theatre, 
and afterwards of the Queen’s Theatre in the Haymarket. He was also a 
drama tick writer, having produced a comedy entitled—^“The Quack’s, or Love’f 
»he Physician,” 1705, and two operas.—M.] 

* See page 344. 
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favourite of his Grace. I said, ‘It is then, gentlemen, truly lucky 
for me; for if I had displeased the Duke, and he had wished it, there 
is not a Campbell among you but would have been ready to bring 
John Wilkes’s head to him in a charger. It would have been only 

‘Off with his head! so much for Aylesbury’ 

I was then member for Aylesbury.” 

Dr. Johnson and Mr. Wilkes talked of the contested pas.sagc in 
Horace’s Art of Poetry, “Dificile cst proprit communia diccrc*' 
Mr. Wilkes, according to my note, gave the interpretation thus: 
“It is difficult to speak with propriety of common things; as, if 
a poet had to speak of Queen Caroline drinking lea, he must 
endeavour to avoid the vulgarity of cups and saucers.” But u[H)n 
reading my note, he tells me that he meant to say, that “the word 
communia, being a Roman law-term, signifies here things communis 
juris, that is to say, what have never yet been treated by any body; 
and this appears clearly from what followed, 

*-Tuque 

Rcctiiis Iliacum carmen deduris in actus 
Quam si proferres ignota indiclaque primus. 

You will easier make a tragedy out of the Iliad than on any sub¬ 
ject not handled before.” ‘ Johnson. “He means that it is difficult 

iMy very pleasant friend himself, as well as others who remember old 
ttories, will no doubt be surprized, when 1 ob'-erve that John Wilkes here shews 
himself to be of the Wauburtonian Schoot.. It is nevertheless true, as appears 
from Dr. Hurd the Bishop of Worcester’s very elegant commentary and notes 
on the “Epistola ad Phones.” 

It is necessary to a fair consideration of the quc'tion, that the whole pas¬ 
sage in which the words occur should be kept in \iew: 

“Si quid inexperlum scen.T committis, et audes 
Personam formarc nov.am, cervcttir ad imum 
Qualis ab inceplo procC'^eril, et sibi const et. 

Diffuile est proprie communia dicere; tu<|ue 
Rectiiis Iliacum carmen deducis in actus, 

Quam si proferres ignf ta iiiflittaquc primus. 

Publica matcries privati juris erit, si 
Non circa vilem patulumque moraberis orbem 
Nee verbum verbo cural.is reddere fidus 
interpres; nee desilies imitator in arrlum 
Unde pedem proferre pudor vctal aut operis lex.” 

The “Commentary" thus illustrates it- “But the formation of quite new 
characters i.s a work of great difficulty and hazard. For here there is no gen¬ 
erally received and fixed archetype to work after, but every one judges of com¬ 
mon right, according to the extent and comprehension of his own idea; 
therefore he advises to labour and refit old characters and subjects, particu¬ 
larly those made known and authorised by the practice of Homer and the 
Epic writers.” 

The “Note” is 

“Diddle i^ST rr.oPRit communia uicere," Lambin’s Comment is “Communia 
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to appropriate to particular persons qualities which are common 
to all mankind, as Homer has done.” 

Wilkes. “We have no City-Poet now: that is an office which has 
gone into disuse. The last was Elkanah Settle. There is something 
in names which one cannot help feeling. Now Elkanah Settle 
sounds so queer, who can expect much from that name? We should 
have no hesitation to give it for John Dryden, in preference to 
Elkanah Settle, from the names only, without knowing their dif¬ 
ferent merits.” Johnson. “I suppose Sir, Settle did as well for 
Aldermen in his time, as John Home could do now. Where did 
Beckford, and Trecothick learn English?” 

Mr. Arthur Lee mentioned some Scotch who had taken pos¬ 
session of a barren part of America, and wondered why they should 
choose it. Johnson. “Why, Sir, all barrenness is comparative. 
The Scotch would not know it to be barren.” Boswell. “Come, 
come, he is flattering the English. You have now been in Scotland, 
Sir, and say if you did not see meat and drink enough there.” 
Johnson. “Why yes, Sir; meat and drink enough to give the 
inhabitants sufficient strength to run away from home.” All these 
quick and lively sallies were said sportively, quite in jest, and 

hoc loco appellat Iloratius argumenta fabularum a nullo adhuc tractata; et 
ita, qux cuivis cxposita sunt ct in medio quodammodo posita, quasi vacua 
et a neminc occupata.” And that this is the true meaning of communia is 
evidently fixed by the words ignola indictaque, which are explanatory of it; 
so that the sense given it in the commentary is unquestionably the right one. 
Yet notwithstanding the clearness of the case, a late critick has this strange 
passage. "Difficile quidem esse proprife communia dicere, hoc est, materiam 
vulgarcm, notam et h medio petitam, ita immutare atque exornarc, ut nova et 
scriptori propria videatur, ultio concedimus; et maximi procul dubio ponderis 
ista est observatio. Sed omnibus utrinque collatis, et turn difficilis turn venusti, 
tarn judicii quam ingenii ratione habitfi, major videtur esse gloria fabulam 
formare penitiis novam, quam veterem, utcunque mutatum dc novo exhibere.” 
(Poet. Prjcl. V. ii. p. 164.) Where having first put a wrong construction on 
the word communia, he employs it to introduce an impertinent criticism. For 
where does the poet prefer the glory of refitting old subjects to that of in¬ 
venting new ones? The contrary is implied in what he urges about the su- 
periour difficulty of the latter, from which he dissuades his countrymen, only 
in respect of their abilities and inexperience in these matters; and in order 
to cultivate in them, which is the main view of the Epistle, a spirit of correct¬ 
ness, by sending them to the old subjects, treated by the Greek writers. 

For my own part (with all deference for Dr. Hurd, who thinks the case 
clear,) I consider the passage, "Difficile est proprit communia dicere," to be a 
crux for the criticks on Horace. 

The explication which my Lord of Worcester treats with so much contempt, 
is nevertheless countenanced by authority which I find quoted by the learned 
Baxter in his edition of Horace, "Difficile est proprii communia dicere, h. e. 
res vulgares disertis verbis enarrare, vel humile thema cum dignitate tractare. 
Difficile est communes res propriis explicare verbis. Vet. Schol." I was much 
disappointed to find that the great critick, Dr. Bentley, has no note upon 
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with a smile, which showed that he meant only wit. Upon this 
topick he and Mr. Wilkes could perfectly assimilate; here was a 
bond of union between them, and I was conscious that as both of 
them had visited Caledonia, both were fully satisfied of the strange 
narrow ignorance of those who imagine that it is a land of famine. 
But they amused themselves with persevering in the old jokes. 
When I claimed a superiority for Scotlantl over I'.ngland in one 
respect, that no man can be arrested there for a debt merely be¬ 
cause another swears it against him; but there must first be the 
judgement of a court of law ascertaining its justice; and that a 
seizure of the person, before judgement is obtained, can take place 
only, if his creditor should swear that he is about to fly from the 
country, or, as it is technically expressed, is in meditatione fugee: 
Wilkes. “That, I should think, may be safely sworn of all the 
Scotch nation.” Johnson. (To Mr. Wilkes) “You must know. 
Sir, I lately took my friend Boswell, and shewed him genuine 
civilised life in an English provincial town. I turned him loose at 

this very difficult passaRC, as from his viRoiirous and illuminated mind I 
sliould have expected to receive more sitisfaction than I have yet had. 

Sanadon thus treats of it: “Proprii communia dicerc; e’est .1 dire, qu’il n’est 
pas ais6 de former a ccs personnases d’imaRination, des caractcrcs particuliers 
et cependant vraiscmblables. Comme I’on a cte Ic maitre de les former tcKs 
qu’on a voulu, les fautes que Ton fait cn cela sont moins pardonnabics. C’cst 
pourquoi Horace conseillc de prendre toujours des sujets connus, tels quo 
sont par excmple ceu.x que Ton peut tircr des poemes d’Homcre." 

And Dacier observes upon it, “Apres avoir marquf les deux qualitds qu’il 
faut donner aux personnapes qu’on inventc, il con.srille aux PoStes tragiques, 
de n’user pais trop facilement de cettc liberty qu'ils ont d’en inventer, car il 
est tres difficile de rcussir dans ces nouveaux caractcrcs. II est mal ais6, dit 
Horace, de traitor proprement, c’c?t a dire convenablemcnt des sujets cora- 
muns; c’cst a dire, des sujets inventes, ct qiii n’ont aucun fondement ni dans 
I’Histoire ni dans la Fable; et il les appellc communs, parcc qu’ils sont, cn 
disposition a tout le mondc, et que tout Ic mondc a le droit de les inventcr, 
et qu’ils sont, comme on dit, au premier occupant.” Sec his observations at 
large on this expression and the following. 

After all, I cannot help entertaining some doubt whether the words. 
Difficile est proprii communia dicerc, may not have been thrown in by Horace 
to form a separate article in a ‘‘choice of difficulties” which a poet has to 
encounter, who chooses a new subject; in which case it must be uncertain 
which of the various explanations is the true one, and every reader has a right 
to decide as it may strike his own fancy. Anri even should the words oe 
understood as they generally arc, to be connected both with what goes before 
and what comes after, the exact sense cannot be absolutely ascertained; for 
instance, whether proprii is meant to signify in an appropriate manner, as 
Dr. Johnson here understands it, or, as it is often used by Cicero, Tvitk pro¬ 
priety or elegantly. In short, it is a rare instance of a defect in perspicuity in 
an admirable writer, who with almost every species of excellence, is pecu¬ 
liarly remarkable for that quality. The length of this note perhaps requires 
an apology. Many of my readers, I doubt not, will admit that a critical discus¬ 
sion of a passage in a favourite classick I« very engaging. 
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Lichfield, my native city, that he might see for once real civility: 
for you know he lives among savages in Scotland, and among rakes 
in London." Wilkes. “Except when he is with grave, sober, decent 
people, like you and me." Johnson, (smiling) “And we ashamed 
of him.” 

They were quite frank and easy. Johnson told the story of his 
asking Mrs. Macaulay to allow her footman to sit down with them, 
to prove the ridiculousness of the arguments for the equality of 
mankind; and he said to me afterwards, with a nod of satisfaction, 
“You saw Mr. Wilkes acquiesced." Wilkes talked with all imag¬ 
inable freedom of the ludicrous title given to the Attorney-General, 
Diabolus Regis; adding, “I have reason to know something about 
that officer; for I was prosecuted for a libel.” Johnson, who many 
people would have supposed must have been furiously angry at 
hearing this talked of so lightly, said not a word. He was now, 
indeed, “a good-humoured fellow," 

After dinner we had an accession of Mrs. Knowles, the Quaker 
lady, well known for her various talents, and of Mr. Alderman Lee. 
Amidst some patriotick groans, somebody (I think the Alderman) 
said, “Poor old England is lost.” Johnson. “Sir, it is not so much 
to be lamented that old England is lost, as that the Scotch have 
found it." ’ Wilkes. “Had Lord Bute governed Scotland only. I 
should not have taken the trouble to write his eulogy, and dedicate 
‘Mortimer’ to him." 

Mr. Wilkes held a candle to shew a fine print of a beautiful 
female figure which hung in the room, and pointed out the elegant 
contour of the bosom with the finger of an arch connoisseur. He 
afterwards in a conversation with me waggishly insisted, that all 
the time Johnson shewed visible signs of a fervent admiration of 
the corresponding charms of the fair Quaker. 

This record, though by no means so perfect as I could wish, will 
serve to give a notion of a very curious interview, which was not 
only pleasing at the time, but had the agreeable and benignant 
effect of reconciling any animosity, and sweetening any acidity, 
which, in the various bustle of political contest, had been pro¬ 
duced in the minds of two men, who though widely different, had 
so many things in common—classical learning, modern literature, 
wit and humour, and ready repartee—that it would have been 
much to be regretted if they had been for ever at a distance from 
each other. 

Mr. Burke gave me much credit for this successful negotiation; 

1 It would nut become me to expatiate on this strong and pointed remark, 
in which a very great deal of meaning is condensed. 
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Lichfield, my native city, that he might see for once real civility: 
for you know he lives among savages in Scotland, and among rakes 
in London." Wilkes. “Except when he is with grave, sober, decent 
people, like you and me." Johnson, (smiling) “And we ashamed 
of him.” 

They were quite frank and easy. Johnson told the story of his 
asking Mrs. Macaulay to allow her footman to sit down with them, 
to prove the ridiculousness of the arguments for the equality of 
mankind; and he said to me afterwards, with a nod of satisfaction, 
“You saw Mr. Wilkes acquiesced." Wilkes talked with all imag¬ 
inable freedom of the ludicrous title given to the Attorney-General, 
Diabolus Regis; adding, “I have reason to know something about 
that officer; for I was prosecuted for a libel.” Johnson, who many 
people would have supposed must have been furiously angry at 
hearing this talked of so lightly, said not a word. He was now, 
indeed, “a good-humoured fellow," 

After dinner we had an accession of Mrs. Knowles, the Quaker 
lady, well known for her various talents, and of Mr. Alderman Lee. 
Amidst some patriotick groans, somebody (I think the Alderman) 
said, “Poor old England is lost.” Johnson. “Sir, it is not so much 
to be lamented that old England is lost, as that the Scotch have 
found it." ’ Wilkes. “Had Lord Bute governed Scotland only. I 
should not have taken the trouble to write his eulogy, and dedicate 
‘Mortimer’ to him." 

Mr. Wilkes held a candle to shew a fine print of a beautiful 
female figure which hung in the room, and pointed out the elegant 
contour of the bosom with the finger of an arch connoisseur. He 
afterwards in a conversation with me waggishly insisted, that all 
the time Johnson shewed visible signs of a fervent admiration of 
the corresponding charms of the fair Quaker. 

This record, though by no means so perfect as I could wish, will 
serve to give a notion of a very curious interview, which was not 
only pleasing at the time, but had the agreeable and benignant 
effect of reconciling any animosity, and sweetening any acidity, 
which, in the various bustle of political contest, had been pro¬ 
duced in the minds of two men, who though widely different, had 
so many things in common—classical learning, modern literature, 
wit and humour, and ready repartee—that it would have been 
much to be regretted if they had been for ever at a distance from 
each other. 

Mr. Burke gave me much credit for this successful negotiation; 

1 It would nut become me to expatiate on this strong and pointed remark, 
in which a very great deal of meaning is condensed. 
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in his hand to knock down every one who approached him. On 
the contrary, the truth is, that by much the greatest part of his 
time he was civil, obliging, nay, polite in the true sense of the word; 
so much so, that many gentlemen who were long acquainted with 
him never received, or even heard a strong expression from him. 

The following letters concerning an Epitaph which he wrote for 
the monument of Dr. Goldsmith, in Westminster-Abbey, afford at 
once a proof of his unaffected modesty, his carelessness as to his 
own writings, and of the great respect which he entertained for the 
taste and judgement of the excellent and eminent person to whom 
they are addressed: 

“To Sir Joshua Reynolds. 

“dear sir, 

“I HAVE been kept away from you, I know not well how, and 
of these vexatious hindrances I know not when there will be an end. 
I therefore send you the poor dear Doctor’s epitaph. Read it first 
yourself; and if you then think it right, show it to the Club. I am, 
you know, willing to be corrected. If you think any thing much 
amiss, keep it to yourself, till we come together. I have sent two 
copies, but prefer the card. The dates must be settled by Dr. Percy. 
I am, Sir, 

“Your most humble servant, 

“Sam. Johnson.” 

“May i6, 1776.” 

To THE Same. 

“sir, 

“Miss Reynolds has a mind to send the Epitaph to Dr. 
Beattie; I am very willing, but having no copy, cannot immediately 
recollect it. She tells me you have lost it. Try to recollect it, and put 
down as much as you retain; you perhaps may have kept what I 
have dropped. The lines for which I am at a loss are something of 
rerum civiUum siv^ naturalium} It was a sorry trick to lose it; help 
me if you can. I am. Sir, 

“Your most humble servant, 

“Sam. Johnson.” 

“June 23,1776.” 

“The gout grows better but slowly.” 

It was, I think, after I had left London in this year, that this 
Epitaph gave occasion to a Remonstrance to the Monarch of 
Literature, for an account of which I am indebted to Sir William 
Forbes, of Pitsligo. 

1 These words must have been in the other copy. They are not in that 
which wns preferred. 
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That my readers may have the subject more fully and clearly 
before them, I shall first insert the Epitaph. 

“Olivarii Goi.dsmith, 

Poetje, Physici, Historici, 

Qui nullum fer6 scribendi genus 
Non tetigit, 

Nullum quod tetigit non ornavit: 

Sive risus essent movendi, 

Sive lacryniae, 

Affectuum potens at lenis dominator: 

Ingenio sublimis, vividus, versatilis, 

Oratione grandis, nitidus, venustus: 

Hoc monumento memoriam coluit 
Sodalium amor 
Amicorum fides, 

Lectorum veneratio. 

Natus in Hibernia Forniic I^)ngfordiensis, 

In loco cui nomen Pallas, 

Nov. XXIX. MDCcxxxi; ^ 

Eblanse literis institutus; 

Obiit Londini, 

April. IV, MDccLxxrv.” 

Sir William Forbes writes to me thus: “I enclose the Round 
Robin. This jeu d’csprit took its rise one day at dinner at our 
friend Sir Joshua Reynolds’s. All the company present, except 
myself, were friends and acquaintance of Dr. Goldsmith. The 
Epitaph, written for him by Dr. Johnson, became the subject of 
conversation, and various emendations were suggested, which it 
was agreed should be submitted to the Doctor’s consideration.—% 
But the question was, who should have the courage to propose them 
to him? At last it was hinted, that there could be no way so good 
as that of a Round Robin, as the sailors call it, which they make 
use of when they enter into a conspiracy, so as not to let it be known 
who puts his name first or last to the paper. This proposition was 
instantly assented to; and Dr. Barnard, Dean of Derry, now 
Bishop of Killaloe,® drew up an address to Dr. Johnson on the 
occasion, replete with wit and humour, but which it was feared the 

^ [This was a mistake, which was not discovered till after Goldsmith’s 
monument was put up in Westminster Abbey. He was bom Nov. 29, 1728; 
and therefore, when he died, he was in his forty-sixth year.—M.] 

2 [This prelate, who was afterwards translated to the See of Limerick, 
died at Wimbledon in Surrey, June 7, 1806, in his eiehtieth year. The orhrinal 
Round Robin remained in his possession; the paper which Sir William 
Forbes transmitted to Mr. Boswell, being only a copy.—M.) 
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Doctor might think treated the subject with too much levity. Mr. 
Burke then proposed the address as it stands in the paper in 
writing, to which I had the honour to officiate as clerk. 

“Sir Joshua agreed to carry it to Dr. Johnson, who received it 



with much good humour,^ and desired Sir Joshua to tell the gentle¬ 
men, that he would alter the Epitaph in any manner they pleased, 
as to the sense of it; but he would never consent to disgrace the 
walls of Westminster Abbey with an English inscription. 

“I consider this Round Robin as a species of literary curiosity 

1 He however, upon seeing Dr. Warton’s name to the suggestion, that 
the Epitaph should be in English, observed to Sir Joshua, “I wonder that 
Joe Warton, a scholar by profession, should be such a fool.” He said too, 
“I should have thought Mund Burke would have had more sense.” Mr, 
Langton, who was one of the company at Sir Joshua’s, like a sturdy scholar, 
resolutely refused to sign the Round Robin. This Epitaph is engraved upon 
Dr. Goldsmith’s monument without any alteration. At another time, when 
somebody endeavoured to argue in favour of its being in English, Johnson 
said, “The language of the country of which a learned man was a native, is 
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worth preserving, as it marks, in a certain degree, Dr. Johnson’s 
character.” 

My readers are presented with a faithful transcript of a paper, 
which I doubt not of their being desirous to see. 

Sir \\’'illlam Forbes’s observation is very just. The anecdote now 
related proves, in the strongest manner, the reverence and awe with 
which Johnson was regarded, by some of the most eminent men of 
his time, in various departments, and even by such of them as lived 
most with him; while it also confirms what I have again and again 
inculcated, that he was by no means of that ferocious and irascible 
character which has been ignorantly imagined. 

This hasty composition is also to be remarked as one of the 
thousand instances which evince the extraordinary promptitude 
of Mr. Burke; who while he is equal to the greatest things, can 
adorn the least; can, with equal facility, embrace the vast and 
complicated speculations of politicks or the ingenious topicks of 
literary investigation.^ 

“Dr. Johnson to Mrs. Boswell. 

“madam, 

“You must not think me uncivil in omitting to answer the letter 
with which you favoured me some time ago. I imagined it to have 
been written without Mr. Boswell’s knowledge, and therefore sup¬ 
posed the answer to require, what I could not find, a private 
conveyance. 

“The difference with Lord Auchinleck is now over; and since 

not the language fit for his epitaph, which should he in ancient and perma¬ 
nent langudgc. Consider, Sir, how \ou should feel, were you to find at Rotter¬ 
dam an epitaph u|)on ICmsmus in Dutch !”—For my own part, I think it 
would be best to have epitaphs written both in a learned language, and in 
the language of the country; so that they might have the advantage of 
being more universally understood, and at the same time be secured of 
classical stability. I cannot, however, but be of ojiinion, that it Is not suffi¬ 
ciently discriminative. Applying to Goldsmith equally the epithets of "Poeta, 
Ilistorid, Physici,” is surely not right; for as to his claim to the last of thoM 
epithets, 1 have heard Johnson himself say, “Goldsmith, Sir, will give us a 
very fine book upon the subject; but if he can distinguish a cow from a 
horse, that, I believe, may be the estent of his knowledge of natural hii tory.” 
His book is indeed an excellent performance, though in some instances he 
appears to have trusted too much to Buffon, who, with all his theoretical 
ingenuity and extraordinary eloquence, I suspect had little actual informa¬ 
tion in the science on which he wrote so admirably. For instance, he tells 
us that the cow sheds her horns every two years; a most palpable errour, 
which Goldsmith has faithfully transferred into his book. It is wonderful that 
Buffon, who lived so much in the country, at his noble seat, should have 
fallen into such a blunder. I suppose he has confounded the cow with the detr. 

^ Beside this Latin Epitaph, Johnson honoured the memory of bis friend 
Goldsmith wdth a short one in Greek. See ante, page 483. 
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young Alexander has appeared, I hope no more difficulties will 
arise among you; for I sincerely wish you all happy. Do not teach 
the young ones to dislike me, as you dislike me yourself; but let me 
at least have Veronica’s kindness, because she is my acquaintance. 

“You will now have Mr. Boswell home; it is well that you have 
him; he has led a wild life. I have taken him to Lichfield, and he 
has followed Mr. Thrale to Bath. Pray take care of him, and tame 
him. The only thing in which I have the honour to agree with you 
is, in loving him: and while we are so much of a mind in a matter 
of so much importance, our other quarrels will, I hope, produce 
00 great bitterness. I am, Madam, 

“Your most humble servant, 

“Sam. Johnson.” 

“May i6,1776.” 

“Mr. Boswell to Dr, Johnson. 

“Edinburgh, June 25, 1776. 

‘*You have formerly complained that my letters were too long. 
There is no danger of that complaint being made at present; for 
I find it difficult for me to write to you at all. [Here an account 
of having been afflicted with a return of melancholy or bad 
spirits.] 

“The boxes of books ^ which you sent me are arrived; but I 
have not yet examined the contents. 

♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ ije ♦ 

“I send you Mr, Maclaurin’s pajDer for the negro, who claims 
his freedom in the Court of Session.” 

“Dr. Johnson to Mr. Boswell. 

“dear sir, 

“These black fits, of which you complain, perhaps hurt your 
memory as well as your imagination. When did I complain that 
your letters were too long? “ Your last letter, after a very long 
delay, brought very bad news. [Here a series of reflections upon 
melancholy, and—what I could not help thinking strangely un¬ 
reasonable in him who had suffered so much from it himself,—a 
good deal of severity and reproof, as if it were owing to my own 
fault, or that I was, perhaps, affecting it from a desire of dis¬ 
tinction.] 

1 Upon a settlment of our account of expenses on a Tour to the Hebrides, 
there was a balance due to me, which Dr. Johnson chose to discharge by 
sending books. 

* Baretti told me that Johnson complained of my writing very long letters 
to him when I was upon the continent: which was most certainly true: but it 
seems my friend ^d not remember it 
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“Read Cheyne’s ‘English Malady’; but do not let him teach you 
a foolish notion that melancholy is a proof of acuteness. ♦ * * ♦ * 
“To hear that you have not opened your boxes of books is 
very offensive. The examination and arrangement of so many 
volumes might have afforded you an amusement very seasonable 
at present, and useful for the whole of life. I am, I confess, very 
angry that you manage yourself so ill. ***** 

“I do not now say any more, than that I am, with great kind¬ 
ness and sincerity, dear Sir, 

“Your humble servant, 

“Sam. Johnson.” 

“July 2, 1776” 

“It was last year determined by Lord Mansfield in the Court 
of King’s Bench, that a negro cannot be taken out of the kingdom 
without his own consent.” 


“Dr. Johnson to Mr. Boswell. 

“dear sir, , • 

“I MAKE haste to write again, lest my last letter should give 
you too much pain. If you are really oppressed with overpowering 
and involuntary melancholy, you are to be pitied rather than 

reproached. * * * * , j • u 

“Now, my dear Bozzy, let us have done with quarrels and with 

censure. Let me know whether I have not sent you a pretty libriary. 
1 'here are, perhaps, many books among them which you never need 
read through ; but there are none which it is not proper for you to 
know, and sometimes to consult. Of these books, of which the use 
is only occasional, it is often sufficient to know the contents, that, 
when any question arises, you may know where to look for in¬ 
formation. , • , 1 1 

“Since I wrote, I have looked over Mr. Maclaurin s plea, and 

think it excellent. How is the suit carried on? If by subscription, 
I commission you to contribute, in my name, what is proper. Let 
nothing be wanting in such a case. Dr. Drummond,' I sec, is 
superseded. His father would have grieved; but he lived to obtain 
the pleasure of his son’s election, and died before that pleasure 

was abated. , . , u 11. x 

“Langton’s lady has brought him a girl, and both are well, 1 

dined with him the other day. ***** 


1 The son of Johnson’s old friend, Mr. William Drummond. (See page 
320.) He was a young man of such distinguished merit, that he was nonurated 
to one of the medical professorships in the College of Edinbui^h, without 
solicitation, while he was at Naples. Having other views, he did not accept 
of the honour, and soon afterwards died. 
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“It vexes me to tell you, that on the evening of the 29th of 
May I was seized by the gout, and am not quite well. The pain 
has not been violent, but the weakness and tenderness were very 
troublesome, and what is said to be very uncommon, it has not 
alleviated my other disorders. Make use of youth and health while 
you have them; make my compliments to Mrs. Boswell.—I am, 
my dear Sir, 

“Your most affectionate 

“Sam. Johnson.” 

•July 16,1776.” 


“Mr. Boswell to Dr. Johnson. 

“Edinburgh, July 18, 1776. 

“my dear sir, 

“Your letter of the second of this month was rather a harsh 
medicine; but I was delighted with that spontaneous tenderness, 
which, a few days afterwards, sent forth such balsam as your 
next brought me. I found myself for some time so ill that all I 
could do was to preserve a decent appearance, while all within was 
weakness and distress. Like a reduced garrison that has some spirit 
left, I hung out flags, and planted all the force I could muster, upon 
the walls. I am now much better, and I sincerely thank you for 
your kind attention and friendly counsel.” 

“Count Manucci ^ came here last week from travelling in Ire¬ 
land. I have shown him what civilities I could on his own account, 
on your’s, and on that of Mr. and Mrs. Thrale. He has had a fall 
from his horse, and been much hurt. I regret this unlucky acci¬ 
dent, for he seems to be a very amiable man.” 

As the evidence of what I have mentioned at the beginning ot 
this year, I select from his private register the following passage: 

“July 25, 1776. O God, who hast ordained that whatever is to be 
desired should be sought by labour, and who by thy blessing, 
bringest honest labour to good effect, look with mercy upon my 
studies and endeavours. Grant me, O J.ord, to design only what 
is lawful and right; and afford me calmness of mind, and steadi¬ 
ness of purpose, that I may so do thy will in this short life, as 
to obtain happiness in the world to come, for the sake of Jesus 
Christ our Lord. Amen.” - 

* A Florentine nobleman, mentioned by Johnson, in his “Notes of his Tour 
^n France.” I had the pleasure of becoming acquainted with him in London, 
tn the spring of this year. 

* Prayers and Meditations, p. isi. 
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It appears from a note subjoined, that this was composed when 
he “purposed to apply vigourously to study, particularly of the 
Greek and Italian tongues.” 

Such a purpose, so expressed, aU the age of sixty-seven, is 
admirable and encouraging; and it must impress all the thinking 
part of my readers with a consolatory confidence in habitual de¬ 
votion, when they see a man of such enlarged intellectual powers 
as Johnson, thus in the genuine earnestness of secrecy, imploring 
the aid of that Supreme Being, “from whom cometh down every 
good and every perfect gift.” 

“To Sir Joshua Reynolds. 

“sir, 

“A YOUNG man, whose name is Paterson, offers himself this 
evening to the Academy. He is the son of a man ^ for whom I have 
long had a kindness, and who is now abroad in distress. 1 shall be 
glad that you will be pleased to shew him any little countenance, 
or pay him any small distinction. How much it is in your power to 
favour or to forward a young man I do not know; nor do 1 know 
how much this candidate deserves favour by his personal merit, 
or what hopes his proficiency may now give of future eminence. 
I recommend him as the son of my friend. Your character and 
station enable you to give a young man great encouragement by 
very easy means. You have heard of a man who asked no other 
favour of Sir Robert Walpole, than that he would bow to him at 
his levee. I am. Sir, 

“Your most humble servant, 

“Sam. Johnson.” 

“August 3,1776.” 


“Mr. Boswell to Dr. Johnson. 

“Edinburgh, August 30, 1776. 

[After giving him an account of my having examined the chests 
of books which he had sent to me, and which contained what may 
be truly called a numerous and miscellaneous Stall Library, thrown 
together at random:—j 

“Lord Hailes was against the decree in the case of my client, the 
minister; not that he justified the minister, but because the 
parishioner both provoked and retorted. I sent his I^ordship your 
able argument upon the case for his perusal. His observation upon 

1 fSamuel Paterson, formerly a bookseller, latterly an auctioneer, and well 
known for his skill in forming catalogues of books. He died in London, 
October 29, iSoa.—M.] 
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it in a letter to me was, ‘Dr. Johnson’s Suasorium is pleasantly ^ 
and artfully composed. I suspect, however, that he has not con¬ 
vinced himself; for I believe that he is better read in ecclesiastical 
history, than to imagine that« Bishop or a Presbyter has a right to 
begin censure or discipline ^ cathedra* ^ 

]|C I(( « « !|l t 

“For the honour of Count Manucci, as well as to observe that 
exactness of truth which you have taught me, I must correct what 
I said in a former letter. He did not fall from his horse, which 
might have been an imputation on his skill as an ofiicer of cavalry; 
his horse fell with him. 

“I have, 'Since I saw you, read every word of ‘Granger’s Bio¬ 
graphical History.’ It has entertained me exceedingly, and I do 
not think him the Whig that you supposed. Horace Walpole’s 
being his patron is, indeed, no good sign of his political principles. 
But he denied to Lord Mountstuart that he was a Whig, and said 
he had been accused by both parties of partiality. It seems he was 
like Pope, 


‘While Tories call me Whig, and Whigs a Tory.’ 

I wish you would look more into his book; and as Lord Mount¬ 
stuart wishes much to find a proper person to continue the work 
upon Granger’s plan, and has desired I would mention it to you; 
if such a man occurs, please to let me know. His Lordship will give 
him generous encouragement.” 

“To Mr. Robert Levett. 


“dear sir, 

“Having spent about six weeks at this place, we have at 
length resolved upon returning. I expect to see you all in Fleet- 
street on the 30th of this month. 

“I did not go into the sea till last Friday, but think to go most 
of this week, though I know not that it does me any good. My 
nights are very restless and tiresome, but I am otherwise well. 

1 Why his Lordship uses the epithet pleasantly, when speaking of a grave 
piece of reasoning, I cannot conceive. But different men have different notions 
of pleasantry. I happened to sit by a gentleman one evening at the Opera-house 
in London, who at the moment when Medea appeared to be in great agony 
at the thought of killing her children, turned to me with a smile, and said, 
“/wnny enough.” 

2 Dr. Johnson afterwards told me, that he was of opinion that a clerg>’nian 
had this right. 
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“I have written word of my cominj; to Mrs. Williams. Remember 
me kindly to Francis and Betsy.* I am, Sir, 

“Your humble servant, 

“Sam. Johnson.” ® 

“Brighthelmstone, Oct. 21, 1776.” 

I again wrote to Dr. Johnson on the 21st of October, informing 
him, that my father had, in the most liberal manner, paid a large 
debt for me, and that I had now the happiness of being upon very 
good terms with him; to which he returned the following answer. 

“To James Boswell, Esq. 

“dear sir, 

“I HAD great pleasure in hearing that you are at last on good 
terms with your father. Cultivate his kindness by all honest and 
manly means. Life is but short; no time can be afforded but for the 
indulgence of real sorrow, or contests upon questions seriously 
momentous. Let us not throw away any of our days upon useless 
resentment, or contend who shall hold out longest in stubborn 
malignity. It is best not to be angry; and best, in the next place, 
to be quickly reconciled. May you and your father pass the re¬ 
mainder of your time in reciprocal benevolence! 

“Do you ever hear from Mr. Langton? I visit him sometimes, 
but he does not talk. I do not like his scheme of life; but as 1 am 
not permitted to understand it, I cannot set any thing right that is 
wrong. His children are sweet babies. 

“I hope my irreconcileable enemy, Mrs. Boswell, is well. Desire 
her not to transmit her malevolence to the young people. I^t me 
have Alexander, and Veronica, and Euphemia, for my friends. 

“Mrs. Williams, whom you may reckon as one of your well- 
wishers, is in a feeble and languishing state, with little hopes of 
growing better. She went for some part of the autumn into the 
country, but is little benefited; and Dr. Lawrence confesses that 
his art is at an end. Death is, however, at a distance: and what more 
than that can we say of ourselves? I am sorry for her pain, and 
more sorry for her decay. Mr. Levett is sound, wind and limb. 

“I was some weeks this autumn at Brighthelmstone. The place 

1 [His female servant.—M.l 

* For this and Dr. Johnson’s other letters to Mr. Levett, I am indebted to 
my old acquaintance Mr. Nathaniel Thomas, whose worth and ingenuity 
have been long known to a respectable though not a wide circle; and whoM 
collection of medals would do credit to persons of greater opulence. 

[Mr. Nathaniel Thomas, who was many years Editour of the St. James'' 
Chronicle, died March i, 1795.— 
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was very dull, and I was not well; the expedition to the Hebrides 
was the most pleasant journey that I ever made. Such an effort 
annually would give the world a little diversification. 

“Every year, however, we cannot wander, and must therefore 
endeavour to spend our time at home as well as we can. I believe 
it is best to throw life into a method, that every hour may bring 
its employment, and every employment have its hour. Xenophon 
observes, in his ‘Treatise of Oeconomy,’ that if every thing be 
kept in a certain place, when any thing is worn out or consumed, 
the vacuity which it leaves will shew what is wanting; so if every 
part of time has its duty, the hour will call into remembrance its 
proper engagement. 

“I have not practised all this prudence myself, but I have suf¬ 
fered much for want of it; and I would have you, by timely recol¬ 
lection and steady resolution, escape from those evils which have 
lain heavy upon me. I am, my dearest Boswell, 

“Your most humble servant, 

“Sam. Johnson." 

"Bolt-court, Nov. i6, 1776.” 

On the 16th of November I informed him that Mr. Strahan had 
sent me twelve copies of the “Journey to the Western Islands,” 
handsomely bound, instead of twenty copies which were stipulated ; 
but which, I supposed were to be only in sheets; requested to know 
how they should be distributed: and mentioned that I had another 
son born to me, who was named David, and was a sickly infant. 

“To James Boswell, Esq. 

“dear sir, 

“I HAVE been for some time ill of a cold, which, perhaps, I 
made an excuse to myself for not writing, when in reality I knew 
not what to say. 

“The books you must at last distribute as you think best, in my 
name, or your own, as you are inclined, or as you judge most 
proper. Every body cannot be obliged; but I wish that nobody 
may be offended. Do the best you can. 

“I congratulate you on the increase of your family, and hope 
that little David is by this time well, and his mamma perfectly 
recovered. I am much pleased to hear of the re-establishment of 
kindness between you and your father. Cultivate his paternal 
tenderness as much as you can. To live at variance at all is uncom¬ 
fortable, and variance with a father is still more uncomfortable. 
Besides that, in the whole dispute you have the wrong side; at 
least you gave the first provocations, and some of them very of- 
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fensive. Let it now be all over. As you have no reason to think that 
your new mother has shown you any foul play, treat her with 
respect, and with some degree of confidence; this will secure your 
father. When once a discordant family has felt the pleasure of 
peace they will not willingly lose it. If Mrs. Boswell would but 
be friends with me, we might now shut the temple of Janus. 

“What came of Dr. Meniis's cause? Is the question about the 
negro determined? Has Sir Allan any reasonable hopes? What is 
become of poor Macquarry? I^t me know the event of all these 
litigations. I wish particularly well to the negro and Sir Allan. 

“Mrs. Williams has been much out of order; and though she 
is something better, is likely, in her physician’s opinion, to endure 
her malady for life, though she may, perhaps, die of some other. 
Mrs. Thrale is big, and fancies that she carries a boy; if it were 
very reasonable to wish much about it, I should wish her not to 
be disappointed. The desire of male heirs is not appended only 
to feudal tenures. A son is almost necc.s.sary to the continuance of 
Thrale’s fortune; for what can misses do with a brewhousc? Lands 
are fitter for daughters than trades. 

“Baretti went away from 1 'hrale’s in some whimsical fit of dis¬ 
gust, or ill-nature, without taking any leave. It is well if he finds 
in any other place as good an habitation, and as many conveniences. 
He has got five-and-twenty guineas by translating Sir Joshua’s 
Discourses into Italian, and Mr. Thrale gave him an hundred in 
the spring; .so that he is yet in no difficulties. 

“Colman has bought Foote’s patent, and is to allow Foote for 
life sixteen hundred pounds a year, as Reynolds tfdd me, and to 
allow him to play so often on such terms that he may gain four 
hundred pounds more. What Colman can get by this bargain,^ 
but trouble and hazard, I do not see. 

“I am, dear Sir, 

“Your humble servant, 

“Sam. Johnson.” 

“Dec. 21,1776.” 

The Reverend Dr. Hugh Blair, who had long been admired as 
a preacher at Minburgh, thought now of diffusing his excellent 
sermons more extensively, and increasing his reputation, by pub¬ 
lishing a collection of them. He transmitted the manuscript to 
Mr. Strahan, the printer, who after keeping it for some time, 
wrote a letter to him, discouraging the publication. Such at first 
was the unpropitious state of one of the most successful theological 

1 fit turned out, Jiowcvcr, a very fortunate bargain, for Foote, though not 
then fifty-si.x, died at an inn in Dover, in less than a year, Oct. ai, 1777.—M.j 
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books that has ever appeared. Mr. Strahan, however, had sent one 
of the sermons to Dr. Johnson for his opinion; and after his un¬ 
favourable letter to Dr. Blair had been sent off, he received from 
Johnson on Christmas-eve, a note in which was the following 
paragraph: 

“I have read over Dr. Blair’s first sermon with more than 
approbation; to say it is good, is to say too little.” 

I believe Mr. Strahan had very soon after this time a con¬ 
versation with Dr. Johnson concerning them; and then he very 
candidly wrote again to Dr. Blair, enclosing Johnson’s note, and 
agreeing to purchase the volume, for which he and Mr. Cadell 
gave one hundred pounds. The sale was so rapid and extensive, 
and the approbation of the publick so high, that to their honour be 
it recorded, the proprietors made Dr. Blair a present first of one 
sum, and afterwards of another, of fifty pounds, thus voluntarily 
doubling the stipulated price; and when he prepared another 
volume, they gave him at once three hundred pounds, being in all 
five hundred pounds, by an agreement to which 1 am a subscribing 
witness; and now for a third octavo volume he has received no 
less than six hundred pounds. 

In 1777, it appears from his “Prayers and Meditations,” that 
Johnson suffered much from a state of mind “unsettled and per¬ 
plexed,” and from that constitutional gloom, which, together with 
his extreme humility and anxiety with regard to his religious state, 
made him contemplate himself through too dark and unfavourable 
a medium. It may be said of him, that he “saw God in clouds.” 
Certain we may be of his injustice to himself in the following 
lamentable paragraph, which it is painful to think came from the 
contrite heart of this great man, to whose labours the world is 
so much indebted: “When I survey my past life, I discover noth¬ 
ing but a barren waste of time, with some disorders of body, and 
disturbances of the mind, very near to madness, which I hope He 
that made me will suffer to extenuate many faults, and excuse many 
deficiencies.”^ But we find his devotions in this year eminently 
fervent; and we are comforted by observing intervals of quiet, 
composure, and gladness. 

On Easter day we find the following emphatick prayer: 
“Almighty and most merciful Father, who seest all our miseries, 
and knowest all our necessities, look down upon me, and pity me. 
Defend me from the violent incursion of evil thoughts, and enable 
me to form and keep such resolutions as may conduce to the 
discharge of the duties which thy providence shall appoint me; and 
so help me, by the Holy Spirit, that my heart may surely there be 

^ Prayers and Meditations, p. 155. 
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fixed, where true joys are to be found, and that I may serve thee 
with pure affection and a cheerful mind. Have mercy upon me, O 
God, have mercy upon me; years and infirmities oppress me. 
terrour and anxiety beset me. Have mercy upon me, my Creator 
and my Judge. In all perplexities relieve and free me; and so help 
me by thy Holy Spirit, that I may now so commemorate the death 
of thy Son our Saviour Jesus Christ, as that when this short 
and painful life shall have an end, I may, for his sake, be received 
to everlasting happiness. Amen.” ^ 

While he was at church, the agreeable impressions upon his 
mind are thus commemorated: “I was for sr)me time distressed, but 
at last obtained, I hope from the Gon of Peace, more quiet than 
I have enjoyed for a long time. I had made no resolution, but as 
my heart grew lighter, my hopes revived, and my courage in¬ 
creased; and I wrote with my pencil in my Common Prayer Book, 

“Vita ordinanda. 

Biblin legrnda. 

Thcologiae opera danda. 

Serviendum el Icelandum." 

Mr. Steevens, whose generosity is well known, joined Dr. John¬ 
son in kind assistance to a female relation of Dr. Goldsmith, and 
desired that on her return to Ireland she would procure authentick 
particulars of the life of her celebrated relation. Concerning her 
is the following letter: 


“To George Steevens, Esq. 

“dear sir, 

“You will be glad to hear that from Mrs. Goldsmith, whom 
we lamented as drowned, I have received a letter full of gratitude 
to us all, with promise to make the enquiries which we recommended 
to her. 

“I would have had the honour of conveying this intelligence to 
Miss Caulfield, but that her letter is not at hand, and I know not 
the direction. You will tell the good news. I am. Sir, 

“Your most, &c. 

“Sam. Johnson.” 

“February 2 S» 1777 -” 


“Mr. Boswell to Dr. Johnson. 

“Edinburgh, Feb. 14, 1777. 

“my dear sir, 

“My state of epistolary accounts with you at present is ex¬ 
traordinary. The balance, as to number, is on your side. I am in- 

' Prayers and Meditations, p. 158. 
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debted to you for two letters; one dated the i6th of November, 
upon which very day I wrote to you, so that our letters were 
exactly exchanged; and one dated the 21st of December last. 

“My heart was warmed with gratitude by the truly kind con¬ 
tents of both of them; and it is amazing and vexing that I have 
allowed so much time to elapse without writing to you. But delay 
is inherent in me, by nature or by bad habit. I waited till I should 
have an opportunity of paying you my compliments on a new 
year. I have procrastinated till the year is no longer new. 

“Dr. Memis’s cause was determined against him, with 40I. costs. 
The Lord President, and two other of the Judges, dissented from 
the majority, upon this ground; that although there may have 
been no intention to injure him by calling him Doctor oj Medicine, 
instead of Physician, yet, as he remonstrated against the designa¬ 
tion before the charter was printed off, and represented that it was 
disagreeable, and even hurtful to him, it was ill-natured to refuse 
to alter it, and let him have the designation to which he was certainly 
entitled. My own opinion is, that our court has judged wrong. The 
defendants were in mala, fide, to persist in naming him in a way 
that he disliked. You remember poor Goldsmith, when he grew im¬ 
portant, and wished to appear Doctor Ahajor, could not bear your 
calling him Goldy. Would it not have been wrong to have named 
him so in your ‘Preface to Shakspeare,’ or in any serious perma¬ 
nent writing of any sort? The difficulty is, whether an action should 
be allowed on such petty wrongs. De minimis non curat lex. 

“The negro cause is not yet decided. A memorial is preparing on 
the side of slavery. T shall send you a copy as soon as it is printed. 
Maclaurin is made happy by your approbation of his memorial 
for the black. 

“Macquarry was here in the winter, and we passed an evening 
together. The sale of his estate cannot be prevented. 

“Sir Allan Maclean’s suit against the Duke of Argyle, for re¬ 
covering the ancient inheritance of his family, is now fairly before 
all our Judges. I spoke for him yesterday, and Maclaurin to-day; 
Crosbie spoke to-day against him. Three more counsel are to be 
heard, and next week the cause will be determined. 1 send you the 
Informations, or Cases, on each side, which I hope you will read. 
You said to me when we were under Sir Allan’s hospitable roof, 
‘I will help him with my pen.’ You said it with a generous glow; 
and though his Grace of Argyle did afterwards mount you upon an 
excellent horse, upon which ‘you looked like a Bishop,’ you must 
not swerve from your purpose at Inchkenneth. I wish you may 
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understand the points at issue, amidst our Scotch law principles 
and phrases. 

[Here followed a full state of the case, in which I endeavoured 
to make it as clear as I could to an Kiiglishman who had no 
knowledge of the formularies and technical language of the law of 
Scotland.] 

“I shall inform you how the cause is decided here. But as it may 
be brought under the review of our Judges, and is certainly to be 
carried by appeal to the House of Lords, the assistance of such a 
mind as your’s will be of consequence. Your pai’kor on Vicious 
Jntfotnission is a noble proof of what you can do even in Scotch law. 

“I have not yet distributed all your hooks. Lord Hailes and Lord 
Monboddo have each received one, and return you thanks. Mon- 
boddo dined with me lately, and having drank tea, we were a g<iod 
while by ourselves, and as I knew that he had read the ‘Journey 
superficially, as he did not talk of it as I wished, I brought it to 
him, and read aloud several passages; and then he talked so. that I 
told him he was to have a copy from the author. He begged that 
might be marked on it. 


“I ever am, my dear Sir, 

“Your most faithful 
“And affectionate humble servant, 

“Jamks Boswei.l.” 


“Sir Alexander Dick to Dr. Samuel Johnson. 

“Prestonfield, Peb. 17, 1777 - 

*‘SIR 

“I HAD yesterday the honour of receiving your book of your 
* Journey to the Western Islands of Scotland,' which you were so 
good as to send me, by the hands of our mutual friend, Mr. Bos¬ 
well, of Auchinleck ; for which I return you my most hearty thanks; 
and after carefully reading it over again, shall deposit it in my little 
collection of choice books, next our worthy friend’s ‘Journey to 
Corsica.’ As there are many things to admire in both performances, 
I have often wished that no Travels or Journey should be published 
but those undertaken by persons of integrity and capacity to judge 
well, and describe faithfully, and in good language, the situation, 
condition, and manners of the countries past through. Indeed our 
country of Scotland, in spite of the union of the crowns, is still in 
most places so devoid of clothing, or cover from hedges and planto- 
tions, that it was well you gave your readers a sound Morutotre 
with respect to that circumstance. The truths you have told, and 
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the purity of the language in which they are expressed, as your 
‘Journey’ is universally read, may, and already appear to have a 
very good effect. For a man of my acquaintance, who has the largest 
nursery for trees and hedges in this country, tells me, that of late 
the demand upon him for these articles is doubled, and sometimes 
tripled. I have, therefore, listed Dr. Samuel Johnson in some of my 
memorandums of the principal planters and favourers of the en¬ 
closures, under a name which I took the liberty to invent from the 
Greek, Papadendrinn. Lord Auchinleck and some few more are of 
the list. I am told that one gentleman in the shire of Aberdeen, viz. 
Sir Archibald Grant, has planted above fifty millions of trees on a 
piece of very wild ground at Monimusk: I must enquire if he has 
fenced them well, before he enters my list; for, that is the soul of 
enclosing. I began myself to plant a little, our ground being too 
valuable for much, and that is now fifty years ago; and the trees, 
now in my seventy-fourth year, I look up to with reverence, and 
shew them to my eldest son, now in his fifteenth year, and they are 
full the height of my country-house here, where I had the pleasure 
of receiving you, and hope again to have that satisfaction with our 
mutual friend, Mr. Boswell. I shall always continue, with the truest 
esteem, dear Doctor, 

“Your much obliged, 

“And obedient humble servant, 

“Alexander Dick.”^ 

“To James Boswell, Esq. 

“de.ar sir, 

“It is so long since I heard any thing from you," that I am not 
easy about it; write something to me next post. When you sent 
your last letter, every thing seemed to be mending; I hope nothing 
has lately grown worse. I suppose young Alexander continues to 
thrive, and Veronica is now very pretty company. I do not suppose 
the lady is yet reconciled to me, yet let her know that I love her 
very well, and value her very much. 

“Dr. Blair is printing some sermons. If they are all like the first, 
which I have read, they are scrmoncs aurci, ac auro magis aurei. It 
is excellently written both as to doctrine and language. Mr. Wat¬ 
son’s book,® seems to be much esteemed. 

* iK « a|< 4c ♦ 

^ For a character of this very amiable man, see “Journal of a Tour to the 
Hebrides,” 3rd edit. p. 36 (.\ug. 17). 

2 By the then course of the post, my long letter of the 14th had not yet 
reached him. 

* History of Philip the Second. 
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“Poor Beauclerk still continues very ill. Lani'ton lives on as he 
used to do. His children are very pretty, and, I th.ink, his lady loses 
her Scotch. I’aoli I never sec. 

“I have been so distressed by difftcuUy of breathing, that 1 
lost, as was computed, six-and-lhirty ounces of bliKul in a few days. 
I am better, but not well. 

“I wish you would be vigilant and get me tlraham's ‘Tel •inachus’ 
that was printed at Glasgow, a ver> little book; and Joiinstoni 
Poemata,’ another little book, printed at Midd’.eburgh. 

“Mrs. Williams sends her compliments, and promises that when 
you come hither, she will acconnnochitc you as well as ever she 
can in the old room. She wishes to know whether you sent her book 
to Sir Alexander Gordon. 

“My dear Boswell, do not neglect to write to me; for your kind¬ 
ness is one of the pleasures of my life, which I should be sorry to 
lose. I am. Sir, 

“Your humble servant, 

“Sam. Johnson.” 

“February 18, 1777.” 


“To Dr. Samuel Johnson. 

“Edinburgh, Feb. 24, 1777. 

“dear sir, 

“Your letter dated the i8th instant, I had the pleasure to re* 
ceive last post. Although my late long neglect, or rather delay, was 
truly culpable, I am tempted not to regret it, since it has produced 
me so valuable a proof of your regard. I did, indeed, during that 
inexcusable silence, sometimes divert the reproaches of my own 
mind, by fancying that I should hear again from you, enfiuiring 
with some anxiety about me, because, for aught you knew, I might 
have been ill. 

“You are plea.scd to shew me, that my kindnei^s is of some conse¬ 
quence to you. My heart is elated at the thought. Be assured, my 
dear Sir, that my affection and reverence for you arc exalted and 
steady. I do not believe that a more perfect attachment ever existed 
in the history of mankind. And it is a noble attachment; for th* 
attractions are Genius, learning, and Piety. 

“Your difficulty of breathing alarms me, and bring;i into my 
imagination an event, which although in the natural course of 
things, I must expect at some period, 1 cannot view with composure- 
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“My wife is much honoured by what you say of her. She begs you 
may accept of her best compliments. She is to send you some 
marmalade of oranges of her own making. 

# ak lie « )(c lie 

“I ever am, my dear Sir, 

“Your most obliged 

“And faithful humble servant, 

“James Boswell.” 


“To James Boswell, Esq. 

“dear sir, 

“I HAVE been much pleased with your late letter, and am glad 
that my old enemy, Mrs. Boswell, begins to feel some remorse. As 
to Miss Veronica’s Scotch, I think it cannot be helped. An English 
maid you might easily have; but she would still imitate the greater 
number, as they would be likewise those whom she must most 
respect. Her dialect will not be gross. Her mamma has not much 
Scotch, and you have yourself very little. I hope she knows my 
name, and does not call me Johnston} 

“The immediate cause of my writing is this:—One Shaw, who 
seems a modest and a decent man, has written an Erse Grammar, 
which a very learned Highlander, Macbean, has, at my request, 
examined and approved. 

“The book is very little, but Mr. Shaw has been persuaded by 
his friends to set it at half a guinea, though I advised only a crown, 
and thought myself liberal. You, whom the author considers as a 
great encourager of ingenious men, will receive a parcel of his 
proposals and receipts. I have undertaken to give you notice of 
them, and to solicit your countenance. You must ask no poor man, 
because the price is really too high. Yet such a work deserves 
patronage. 

“It is proposed to augment our club from twenty to thirty, of 
which I am glad; for as we have several in it whom I do not much 
like to consort with,- I am for reducing it to a mere miscellaneous 
collection of conspicuous men, without any determinate char¬ 
acter. * ♦ ♦ * 

“I am, dear Sir, 

“Most affectionately yours, 

“S.^M. Johnson.” 

“March 14, 1777.” 

^ Johmon is the most common English formation of the simame from 
John] Johnjton the Scotch. My illustrious friend observed, that many North 
Britons pronounced his name in their own way. 

* On account of their differing from him as to religion and politicks 
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“My respects to Madam, to Veronica, to Alexander, to Euphe- 
mia, to David.” 

“Mr. Boswell to Dr. Johnson. 

“EdinburRh, April 4, 1777. 

[After informing him of the death of my little son David, and 
that I could not come to London this spring;—] 

“I think it hard that I should be a whole year without seeing 
you. May I presume to petition for a meeting with you in ibe 
autumn? You have, I believe, seen all the cathedrals in F'ngland, 
except that of Carlisle. If you are to be with Dr. 'I'aylor, at Ash¬ 
bourne, it would not be a great journey to come thither. We may 
pass a few most agreeable days there by ourselves, and I will 
accompany you a good part of the way to the southward again. 
Pray think of this. 

“You forget that Mr. Shaw’s Erse Grammar was put into your 
hands by myself last year. Lord Eglintoune put it into mine. I am 
glad that Mr. Macbean approves of it. I have received Mr. Shaw’s 
proposals for its publication, which I can perceive are written by tho 
hand of a Master. 

“Pray get for me all the editions of ‘Walton’s Lives.’ I have a 
notion that the republication of them with Notes will fall upon me,, 
between Dr. Horne and Lord Hailes.” ’ 

Mr. Shaw’s proposals j for “An Analysis of the Scotch Celtic 
Language,” were thus illuminated by the pen of John.^on: 

“Though the Erse Dialect of the Celtic language has, from tho 
earliest times, been spoken in Britain, and still subsists in the 
northern parts and adjacent islands, yet, by the negligence of a 
people rather w'arlike than lettered, it has hitherto been left to the 
caprice and judgement of every speaker, and has lloated in the 
living voice, without the steadiness of analogy, or direction of rules. 
An Erse Grammar is an addition to the stores of literature; and its 
authour hopes for the indulgence always shewn to tho'^e that 
attempt to do what was never done before. If his work shall be 
found defective, it is at least all his own: he is nf)t like other 
grammarians, a compiler or transcriber: what he delivers, he has 
learned by attentive observation among his countrymen, who per¬ 
haps w'ill be themselves surprized to see that speech reduced to 
principles, which they have used only by imitation. 

1 [None of the persons here mentioned executed the work which they had 
in contemplation. Walton’s valuable book, however, has been correctly re¬ 
published in quarto and octavo, with notes and illustration*, by the Rev. 
Mr. Zouch.—M.l 
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“The use of this book, will, however, not be confined to the 
mountains and islands: it will afford a pleasing and important sub¬ 
ject of speculation, to those whose studies lead them to trace the 
affinity of languages, and the migrations of the ancient races of 
mankind.” 


“To Dr. Samuel Johnson. 

Glasgow, April 24, 1777. 

“my dear sir, 

“Our worthy friend Thrale’s death having appeared in the 
news-papers, and been afterwards contradicted, I have been placed 
in a state of very uneasy uncertainty, from which I hoped to be 
relieved by you: but my hopes have as yet been vain. How could 
you omit to write to me on such an occasion? I shall wait with 
anxiety. 

“I am going to Auchinleck to stay a fortnight with my father. 
It is better not to be there very long at one time. But frequent 
renewals of attention are agreeable to him. 

“Pray tell me about this edition of ‘The English Poets, with a 
Preface, biographical and critical, to each Authour, by Samuel 
Johnson, LL.D.’ which I see advertised. I am delighted with the 
prospect of it. Indeed I am happy to feel that I am capable of being 
so much delighted with literature. But is not the charm of this 
publication chiefly owing to the magnum nomen in the front of it? 

“What do you say of Lord Chesterfield’s Memoirs and last 
Letters? 

“My wife has made marmalade of oranges for you. I left her and 
my daughters and Alexander all well yesterday. I have taught 
Veronica to speak of you thus:—Dr. Johniow, not Johni^ow. I 
remain, my dear Sir, 

“Your most affectionate, 

“And obliged humble servant, 

“James Boswell.** 


“To James Boswell, Esq. 

“dear sir, 

“The story of Mr. Thrale’s death, as he had neither been sick 
nor in any other danger, made so little impression upon me, that I 
never thought about obviating its effects on any body else. It is 
supposed to have been produced by the English custom of making 
April fools, that is, of sending one another on some foolish errand 
on the first of April. 

“Tell Mrs. Boswell that I shall taste her marmalade cautiously 
at first. Timeo Danaos et dona jerentes. Beware, says the Italian 
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proverb, of a reconciled enemy. But when I find it docs me no 
harm, I shall then receive it and be thankful for it, as a plcdjje of 
firm, and, I hope, of unalterable kindness. She is, after all, a dear, 
dear lady. 

“Please to return Dr. Blair thanks for his sermons. The Scotch 
write English wonderfully well. 

“Your frequent visits to Auchinleck, and your short stay there, 
are very laudable and very judicious. Your present concord with 
your father gives me great pleasure; it was all that you seemed 
to want. 

“My health is very bad, and my nights are very unquiet. What 
can I do to mend them? I have for this summer nothing better in 
prospect than a journey into Staffordshire and Derbyshire, perhaps 
with Oxford and Birmingham in my way. 

“Make my compliments to Miss X'eronica; I must leave it to her 
philosophy to comfort you for the loss of little David. You must 
remember, that to keep three out of four is more than your share. 
Mrs. Thrale has but four out of eleven. 

“I am engaged to write little Lives, and little Prefaces, to a little 
edition of the English Poets. I think I have persuaded the book¬ 
sellers to insert something of 'i'homson; and if you could give me 
some information about him, for the Life which we have is very 
scanty, I should be glad. I am, dear Sir, 

“Your most affectionate humble servant, 

“Sam. Johnson.” 

“May 3, 1777.’’ 

To those who delight in tracing the progress of works of litera¬ 
ture, it will be an entertainment to compare the limited design with 
the ample execution of that admirable performance, “The Lives 
of the English Poets,” which is the richest, most beautiful, and 
indeed most perfect, production of Johnson’s pen. His notion of it 
at this time appears in the preceding letter. He has a memorandum 
in this year, “29 May, Easter-Five, I treated with booksellers on a 
bargain, but the time was not long.” ‘ The bargain was concerning 
that undertaking; but his tender conscience seems alarmed, lest it 
should have intruded too much on his devout preparation for the 
solemnity of the ensuing day. But, indeed, very little time was 
necessary for Johnson’s concluding a treaty with the booksellers; as 
he had, I believe, less attention to profit from his labours, than any 
man to whom literature has been a profession. I shall here insert 
from a letter to me from my late worthy friend Mr. Edward Dilly. 

1 Pravers and Meditations, d. tss. 
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though of a later date, an account of this plan so happily conceived; 
since it was the occasion of procuring for us an elegant collection 
of the best biography and criticism of which our language can 
boast. 


“To James Boswell, Esq. 

“Southhill, Sept. 26, 1777. 

“dear sir, 

“You will find by this letter, that I am still in the same calm 
retreat, from the noise and bustle of London, as when 1 wrote to 
you last. I am happy to find you had such an agreeable meeting 
with your old friend Dr. Johnson; I have no doubt your stock is 
much increased by the interview; few men, nay I may say, scarcely 
any man has got that fund of knowledge and entertainment as 
Dr. Johnson in conversation. When he opens freely, every one is 
attentive to what he says, and cannot fail of improvement as well 
as pleasure. 

“The edition of the Poets, now printing, will do honour to the 
English press; and a concise account of the life of each authour, by 
Dr. Johnson, will be a very valuable addition, and stamp the repu¬ 
tation of this edition superiour to any thing that is gone before. 
The first cause that gave rise to this undertaking, I believe, was 
owing to the little trifling edition of the Poets, printing by the 
Martins at Edinburgh, and to be sold by Bell, in London. Upon 
examining the volumes which were printed, the type was found so 
extremely small, that many persons could not read them; not only 
this inconvenience attended it, but the inaccuracy of the press was 
very conspicuous. These reasons, as w'ell as the idea of an invasion 
of what we call our Literary Property, induced the London Book¬ 
sellers to print an elegant and accurate edition of all the English 
poets of reputation, from Chaucer to the present time. 

“Accordingly a select number of the most respectable booksellers 
met on the occasion; and, on consulting together, agreed, that all 
the proprietors of copy-right in the various Poets should be sum¬ 
moned together; and when their opinions were given, to proceed 
immediately on the business. .Accordingly a meeting was held, 
consisting of about forty of the most respectable booksellers of 
London, when it was agreed that an elegant and uniform edition of 
*The English Poets’ should be immediately printed, with a concise 
account of the life of each authour, by Dr. Samuel Johnson; and 
that three persons should be deputed to wait upon Dr. Johnson, 
to solicit him to undertake the Lives, viz. T. Davies, Strahan, and 
Cadell. The Doctor very politely undertook it, and seemed exceed¬ 
ingly pleased with the proposal. As to the terms, it was left entirely 
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to the Doctor to name his own; he mentioned two hundred 
guineasit was immediately agreed to; and a farther compliment, 

I believe, will be made him. A committee was likewise appointed 
to engage the best engravers, viz. Bartolozzi, Sberwin, Hall, &o. 
Likewise another committee for giving directions about the paper, 
printing, &c. so that the whole will be conducted with spirit, and 
in the l^st manner, with respect to aiithourship, cditourship, engrav¬ 
ings, &c. &c. My brother will give you a list of the Poets wo mean 
to give, many of which are within the time of the Act of Queen 
Anne, which Martin and Bell cannot give, as they have no proi)erty 
in them; the proprietors are almost all the booksellers in lA)ndon, 
of consequence. I am, dear Sir, 

“Ever your’s, 

“Edward Dim.v.’ 

I shall afterwards have occasion to consider the extensive and 
varied range which Johnson took, when he was once led upon 
ground which he trod with a peculiar delight, having long been 
intimately acquainted with all the circumstances of it that could 
interest and please. 

“Dr. Johnson to Charles O’Connor, Esq.* 

“sir, 

“Having had the pleasure of conversing with Dr. Campbell 
about your character and your literary undertaking, I am resolved 
to gratify myself by renewing a correspondence which began and 
ended a great while ago, and ended, 1 am afraid, by my fault ; a 
fault which, if you have not forgotten it, you must now forgive. 

“If I have ever disappointed you, give me leave to tell you, that 
you have likewise disappointed me. 1 expected great discoveries in 
Irish antiquity, and large publications in the Irish language; but 
the world still remains as it was, doubtful and ignorant What the 

1 f Johnson’s moderation in dcm-inding so «mall a •^um i*; extraordinriry Had 
he asked one thousand, or even fifteen hundred euinea*. the booksellers, who 
knew the value of his name, woulfl doubtless have readily ttiven it They have 
probably pot five thousand puineas by this work In the course of twenty-five 
years.—M. ] 

-Mr. Joseph Cooper Walker, of the Treasury, Dublin, who oblicinply eom- 
municafed to me this and a former letter from Dr. Johnson to the ■^ame penile- 
man, (for which sec pape m 2 ) writes to me as follows;—“Perhaps it 
would pratify you to have some account of Mr. O’Connor. He is an amiable, 
learned, venerable old pcntlcman, of an independent fortune, who lives at 
Belanagar, in the county of Roscommon; he is an admired writer, and Mem¬ 
ber of the Irish Academy.—^The above Letter is alluded to in the Preface to 
the id edit, of his Dissert, p. 3.” —Mr. O’Connor afterwards died at the age 
of eighty-two, July i, 1791. Sec a well-drawn character of him in the Gentle* 
man’s Magazine for August 1791. 
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Irish language is in itself, and to what languages it has affinity, are 
very interesting questions, which every man wishes to see resolved 
that has any philological or historical curiosity. Dr. Leland begins 
his history too late: the ages which deserve an exact enquiry are 
those times (for such there were) when Ireland was the school of 
the west, the quiet habitation of sanctity and literature. If you 
could give a history, though imperfect, of the Irish nation, from its 
conversion to Christianity to the invasion from England, you would 
amplify knowledge with new views and new objects. Set about it 
therefore, if you can: do what you can easily do without anxious 
exactness. Lay the foundation, and leave the super-structure to 
posterity. I am. Sir, 

“Your humble servant, 

“Sam. Johnson.” 


“May IQ, 1777.” 


Early in this year came out, in two volumes quarto, the post¬ 
humous works of the learned Dr. Zachary Pearce, Bishop of 
Rochester; being “A Commentary, with Notes, on the four Evangel¬ 
ists and the Acts of the Apostles,” with other theological pieces. 
Johnson had now an opportunity of making a grateful return to 
that excellent prelate, who, we have seen, was the only person who 
gave him any assistance in the compilation of his dictionary. The 
Bishop had left some account of his life and character, written by 
himself. To this Johnson made some valuable additions,! and also 
furnished to the editour, the Reverend Mr. Derby, a Dedication,! 
which I shall here insert, both because it will appear at this time 
with peculiar propriety; and because it will tend to propagate and 
increase that “fervour of Loyalty,*' which in me, who boast of the 
name of Tory, is not only a principle, but a passion. 


“To THE King. 

“sir, 

“I PRESUME to lay before your Majesty the last labours of a 
learned Bishop, who died in the toils and duties of his calling. He 
is now beyond the reach of all earthly honours and rewards; and 
only the hope of inciting others to imitate him, makes it now fit to 
be remembered, that he enjoyed in his life the favour of your 
Majesty. 

“The tumultuary life of Princes seldom permits them to survey 
the wide extent of national interest, without losing sight of private 
merit; to exhibit qualities which may be imitated by the highest 
and the humblest of mankind: and to be at once amiable and great. 

“Such characters, if now and then they appear in history, are 
contemplated with admiration. May it be the ambition of all your 
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subjects to make haste with their tribute of reverence; and as 
posterity may learn from your Majesty how Kings should live, may 
they learn likewise from your people how tliey should be honoured, 
1 am, 

“May it please your Majesty, 

“With the most profound respect, 

“Your Majesty’s 
“Most dutiful and devoted, 

“Subject and servant.” 

In the summer he wrote a Prologue * which was spoken before 
“A Word to the Wise,” a comedy by Mr. Hugh Kelly, which had 
been brought upon the stage in 1770; but he being a writer for 
ministry in one of the news-papers, it fell a sacrifice to popular 
fury, and, in the play-house phrase, was damned, lly the generosity 
of Mr. Harris, the proprietor of (”ovcnt-(jar<len theatre, it was 
now exhibited for one night, for the benefit of the authour’s widow 
and children. To conciliate the favour of the audience was the 
intention of Johnson’s Prologue, which, as it is not long, 1 shall here 
insert, as a proof that his poetical talents were in no degree 
impaired. 

“Tins night presents a play, which publick rage. 

Or right or wrong, once hooted from the stage: 

From zeal or malice, now no more we dread. 

For English vengeance wars not with the dead. 

A generous foe regards with pitying eye 
The man whom Fate has laid where all must lie. 

To wit, reviving from its aulhour’s dust. 

Be kind, ye judges, or at least be just; 

Let no renewed hostilities invade 
Th’ oblivious grave's inviolable shade. 

Let one great payment every claim appease. 

And him who cannot hurt, allow to please; 

To please by scenes, unconscious of offence, 

By harmless merriment, or useful sense. 

Where aught of bright or fair the piece displays, 

Approve it only;—'tis too late to praise. 

If want of skill or want of care apix-ar, 

Forbear to hiss;—the poet cannot hear. 

By all, like him, must praise and blame be found, 

At last, a fleeting gleam, or empty sound; 

Yet then shall calm reflection bless the night. 

When liberal pity dignified delight; 

WTien pleasure fir’d her torch at virtue’s flame. 

And mirth was bounty with an humbler name." 

A circumstance which coufd not fail to be very pleasing U 
Johnson, occurred this year. The Tragedy of “Sir Ihomas Over 
bury,” written by his early companion in London, Richard Savage 
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was brought out with alterations at Drury-lane theatre.^ The Pro¬ 
logue to it was written by Mr, Richard Brinsley Sheridan; in which, 
after describing very pathetically the wretchedness of 

“Ill-fated Savapte, at whose birth was giv’n 
No parent but the Muse, no friend but Heav’n:” 

he introduced an elegant compliment to Johnson on his Dictionary, 
that wonderful performance which cannot be too often or too highly 
praised; of which Mr. Harris, in his “Philological Inquiries,”* 
justly and liberally observes, “Such is its merit, that our language 
does not possess a more copious, learned, and valuable work.” The 
concluding lines of this Prologue were these: 

“So pleads the tale ^ that Rives to future times 
The son’s misfortunes and the parent’s crimes; 

There shall his fame (if own’d to-night) survive, 

Fix’d by the hand that bids our language live.” 

Mr. Sheridan here at once did honour to his taste and to his 
liberality of sentiment, by showing that he was not prejudiced from 
the unlucky difference which had taken place between his worthy 
father and Dr, Johnson. I have already mentioned, that Johnson 
was very desirous of reconciliation with old Mr. Sheridan. It will, 
therefore, not seem at all surprising that he was zealous in acknowl¬ 
edging the brilliant merit of his son. While it had as yet been dis¬ 
played only in the drama, Johnson proposed him as a member of 
The Literary Club, observing that “He who has written the two 
best comedies of his age, is surely a considerable man.” And he had, 
accordingly, the honour to be elected; for an honour it undoubtedly 
must be allowed to be, when it is considered of whom that society 
consists, and that a single black ball excludes a candidate. 

“Mr. Boswell to Dr. Johnson. 

“July 9 , 1777. 

“my dear sir, 

“For the health of my wife and children I have taken the little 
country-house at which you visited my uncle. Dr. Boswell, who, 
having lost his wife, is gone to live with his son. We took possession 
of our villa about a week ago; we have a garden of three quarters 
of an acre, well stocked with fruit-trees and flowers, and goose¬ 
berries and currants, and pease and beans, and cabbages, &c. &c., 
and my children are quite happy. I now write to you in a little 

* tOur authour has here fallen into a slight mistake; the prologue to this 
revived tragedy being written by Mr. Sheridan, Mr. BoSwell very naturally 
supposed that it wa-s performed at Drury-Lanc theatre. But, in fact, as Mr. 
Kemble observes to me, it was acted at the theatre in Covent Garden.—^M .1 

■ Part First, Chap. 4. 

•"Life of Richard Savage, by Dr. Johnson.” 
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study, from the window of which I see around me a verdant grove, 
and beyond it the lofty mountain called Arthur’s Seat. 

“Your last letter, in which you desire me to send you some addi¬ 
tional information concerning Thomson, reached me very for¬ 
tunately just as I was going to Lanark, to put my wife's two 
nephews, the young Campbells, to school there, under the care of 
Mr. Thomson, the master of it, whose wife is sister to the authour 
of ‘The Seasons.’ She is an old woman; but her memory is very 
good; and she will with pleasure give me for you every particular 
that you wish to know, and she can tell. Pray then take the trouble 
to send me such questions as may lead to bit)graphical materials. 
You say that the Life which we have of Thomson is scanty. Since 
I received your letter, I have read his Life, published under the 
name of Cibber, but as you told me, really written by a Mr. 
Shiels; ^ that written by Dr. Murdoch; one prefixed to an edition 
of the ‘Seasons,’ published at Edinburgh, which is compounded of 
both, with the addition of an anecdote of Quin’s relieving Thomson 
from prison; the abridgement of Murdoch’s account of him, in the 
‘Biographia Britannica,’ and another abridgement of it in the 
‘Biographical Dictionary,’ enriched with Dr. Joseph Warton’s crit¬ 
ical panegyrick on the ‘Seasons’ in his ‘Essay on the Genius and 
Writings of Pope’: from all these it appears to me that we have a 
pretty full account of this poet. However, you will, I doubt not, 
ihew me many blanks, and I shall do what can be done to have 
them filled up. As Thomson never returned to Scotland (which you 
will think very wise,) his sister can speak from her own knowledge 
only as to the early part of his life. She has some letters from him, 
which may probably give light as to his more advanced progress, 
if she will let us see them, which I suppose she will. I believe George 
Lewis Scott ^ and Dr. Armstrong arc now his nnly surviving com¬ 
panions, while he lived in and about London; and they, I dare say, 
can tell more of him than is yet known. My own notion is, that 
Thomson was a much coarser man than his friends are willing to 
acknowledge. His ‘Seasons’ are indeed full of elegant and pious 
sentiments: but a rank soil, nay a dunghill, will produce beautiful 
flowers. 

“Your edition ® of the ‘English Poets’ will be very valuable, on 

1 See page 6:o 

® [George Lewis Scott, Esq., F.R.S., an amiable and learned man, formerly 
Sub-prccei)tcr to his present Majesty, and afterwards appointed a Commis- 
aioner of Excise. He died in 1780.—M.] 

® [Dr. Johnson was not the editour of this Collection of the English Poets; 
he merely furnished the biographical prefaces with which it is enriched; as it 
is rightly stated in a subsequent page. 

He indeed, from a virtuous motive recommended the works of four or 
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account of the ‘Prefaces and Lives.' But I have seen a specimen 
of an edition of the Poets at the Apollo press, at Edinburgh, which, 
for excellence in printing and engraving, highly deserves a liberal 
encouragement. 

“Most sincerely do I regret the bad health and bad rest with 
which you have been afflicted; and I hope you are better, I cannot 
believe that the prologue which you generously gave to Mr. Kelly’s 
widow and children the other day, is the effusion of one in sickness 
and in disquietude: but the external circumstances are never sure 
indications of the state of man. I send you a letter which I wrote to 
you two years ago at Wilton; and did not send it at the time, for 
fear of being reproved as indulging too much tenderness; and one 
written to you at the tomb of Melancthon, which I kept back, lest 
I should appear at once too superstitious and too enthusiastick. 
I now imagine that perhaps they may please you. 

“You do not take the least notice of my proposal for our meeting 
at Carlisle.^ Though I have meritoriously refrained from visiting 
London this year, I ask you if it would not be wrong that I should 
be two years without having the benefit of your conversation, when, 
if you come down as far as Derbyshire, we may meet at the expence 
of a few days’ journeying, and not many pounds. I wish you to see 
Carlisle, which made me mention that place. But if you have not 
a desire to complete your tour of the English cathedrals, I will take 
a larger share of the road between this place and Ashbourne. So 
tell me where you will fix for our passing a few days by our¬ 
selves. Now don’t cry ‘foolish fellow,’ or ‘idle dog.’ Chain your 
humour, and let your kindness play. 

“You will rejoice to hear that Miss Macleod, of Rasay, is mar¬ 
ried to Colonel Mure Campbell, an excellent man, with a pretty 
good estate of his own, and the prospect of having the Earl of 

five poets (whom he has named) to be added to the collection; but he is no 
otherwise answerable for any which are found there, or any which are omitted. 
—^The poems of Goldsmith (whose life I know he intended to write, for I 
collected some materials for it by his desire,) were omitted, in consequence 
of a petty exclusive interest in some of them, vested in Mr. Carnan,' a book¬ 
seller.—M.] 

1 Dr. Johnson had himself talked of our seeing Carlisle together. High was 
a favourite word of his to denote a person of rank. He said to me, “Sir, I 
believe we may meet at the house of a Roman Catholick lady in Cumberland; 
a high lady. Sir.” I afterwards discovered that he meant Mrs. Strickland, sister 
of (Charles Townley, Esq. w'hosc very noble collection of statues and pictures 
is not more to be admired, than his extraordinary and polite readiness in shew¬ 
ing it, which I and several of my friends have agreeably experienced. They 
who are possessed of valuable stores of gratification to persons of taste, should 
exercise their benevolence in imparting the pleasure. Grateful acknowledge¬ 
ments are due to Welbore Ellis Agar, Esq. for the liberal access which be is 
pleased to allow to his exquisite collection of pictures. 
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Loudoun’s fortune and honours. Is not this a noble lot for our fair 
Hebridean? How happy am 1 that she is to be in Ayrshire. We shall 
have the Laird of Rasay, and old Malcolm, and I know not how 
naany gallant Macleods, and bag|)ipcs, &c. &c. at Auchinlcck. 
Perhaps you may meet them all there. 

“Without doubt you have read what is called ‘The Uje of David 
Hume,’ written by himself, with the letter from l)i. .Adam Smith 
subjoined to it. Is not this an age of daring effrontery? My friend 
.Mr. Anderson, Ih-ofessor of Natural Philosophy at Cdasgow, at 
whose house you and I supped, and to whose care Mr. Windham, 
of Norfolk, was entrusted at that University, paid me a visit lately; 
and after we had talked with indignation and contempt of the 
poisonous productions with which this age is infested, he said there 
was now an excellent opportunity for Dr. Johnson to step forth. 
I agreed with him that you might knock Hume’s and Smith’s heads 
together, and make vain and ostentatious infidelity exceedingly 
ridiculous. Would it not be worth your while to crush such noxious 
weeds in the moral garden? 

“You have said nothing to me of Dr. Dodd. I know not how you 
think on that subject; though the news-papers give us a saying 
of yours in favour of mercy to him. But I own I am very desirous 
that the royal prerogative of remission of punishment, should be 
employed to exhibit an illustrious instance of the regard which 
GOD’S Vicegerent will ever shew to piety and virtue. If for ten 
righteous men the Almighty would have spared Sodom, shall not 
a thousand acts of goodness done by Dr. Dodd counterbalance one 
crime? Such an instance would do more to encourage goodness 
than his execution would do to deter from vice. I am not afraid of 
any bad consequence to society; for who will persevere for a long 
course of years in a distinguished discharge of religious duties, 
with a view to commit a forgery with impunity? 

“Pray make my best compliments acceptable to Mr. and Mrs. 
Thrale, by assuring them of my hearty joy that the Master, as you 
call him, is alive. I hope I shall often taste his Champagne— soberly. 

“I have not heard from Langton for a long time. I suppose he is 
as usual, 


'Studious the busy moments to deceive.’ 

♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ 

remain, my dear Sir, 

“Your most affectionate 

“And faithful humble servant, 

“James Boswau..” 
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On the 23rd of June, I again wrote to Dr. Johnson, enclosing a 
ship-master’s receipt for a jar of orange-marmalade, and a large 
packet of Lord Hailes’s “Annals of Scotland.” 

“To James Boswell, Esq. 

“dear sir, 

“I HAVE just received your packet from Mr. Thrale’s, but 
have not daylight enough to look much into it. I am glad that I 
have credit enough with Lord Hailes to be trusted with more copy. 
I hope to take more care of it than of the last. I return Mrs. Bos¬ 
well my affectionate thanks for her present, which 1 value as a 
token of reconciliation. 

“Poor Dodd was put to death yesterday, in opposition to the 
recommendation of the jury,—the petition of the city of London,— 
and a subsequent petition signed by three-and-twenty thousand 
hands. Surely the voice of the publick, when it calls so loudly, and 
calls only for mercy, ought to be heard. 

“The saying that was given me in the papers I never spoke; but 
I wrote many of his petitions, and some of his letters. He applied 
to me very often. He was, I am afraid, long flattered with hopes 
of life; but I had no part in the dreadful delusion; for as soon as 
the King had signed his sentence, I obtained from Mr. Chamier an 
account of the disposition of the court towards him, with a declara¬ 
tion that there was no hope even of a respite. This letter immedi¬ 
ately was laid before Dodd; but he believed those whom he wished 
to be right, as it is thought, till within three days of his end. He 
died with pious composure and resolution. I have just seen the 
Ordinary that attended him. His address to his fellow-convicts 
offended the Methodists; but he had a ^loravian with him much 
of his time. His moral character is very bad: I hope all is not true 
that is charged upon him. Of his behaviour in prison an account 
will be published. 

“I give you joy of your country-house, and your pretty garden; 
and hope some time to see you in your felicity. I was much pleased 
with your two letters that had been kept so long in store; ^ and 

1 Since they have been so much honoured by Dr. Johnson, I shall here in¬ 
sert them: 

“To Mr. Samuel Joii.nson. 

“my ever dear ANT) MUCH-KESPECTED SIR, 

“You know my solemn enthusiasm of mind. You love me for it, and 
I respect myself for it, because in so far I resemble Mr. Johnson. You will be 
agreeably surprized, when you learn the reason of my writing this letter. I am 
at Wittemberg in Saxony. I am in the old church where the Reformation was 
first preached, and where some of the reformers lie interred. I cannot resist 
the serious pleasure of writing to Mr. Johnson from the tomb of Mclancthoo. 
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rejoice at Miss Rasay’s advancement, and wish Sir Allan success 
“I hope to meet you somewhere towards the north, but am loath 
to come quite to Carlisle. Can we not meet at Manchester? Hut we 
will settle it in some other letters. 

“Mr. Seward,‘ a great favourite at Streatham. has been, I think, 
enkindled by our travels, with a curiosity to sec the Highlands. 
I have given him letters to you and Beattie. He desirc^s that a 
lodging may be taken for him at Edinburgh, against his arrival. 
He is just setting out. 

“Langton has been exercising the militia. !^Irs. Williams is, 1 
fear, declining. Dr. Lawrence says, he can do no more. She is gone 


My paper rests upon the grave-stone of that great and Rood man. avlio was 
undoubtedly the worthiest of .all the reformers. He wished to lelorm almvcs 
which had been introduced into the Church; but had no private rcsrntmenl 
to gratify. So mild was he, that when his aRcd mother consulted him with 
anxiety on the perplexing disputes of the times, he advised her ‘to kec!) to the 
old religion.’ At this tomb, then, my ever dear and rc.spcctcd friend! I vow to 
thee an eternal attachment. It shall be my study to do what I can to render 
your life happy: and if you die before me, I shall endeavour to do honour to 
your memory; and, elevated by the remembrance of you, persist in noble 
piety. May God, the father of all beings, ever bless you! and may you con¬ 
tinue to love 


“Your most affectionate friend, and devoted .servant, 

“James Hoswei.i .” 

“Sunday, Sept. 30, 1764.” 


“To Dr. Samvel Johnson. 

“Wilton-House, April jv, 1775. 

“my dear StR, 

“Every scene of my life confirms the truth of what you have told me, 
‘there is no certain h?.ppincss in this stale of being.’—I am here, amiclst all 
that you know is at Lord Pembroke’s; and yet I am weary and gloomy. I am 
just setting out for the house of an old friend in Devonshire, and shall not get 
back to London for a week yet. You said to me last Good-Friday, with a 
cordiality that warmed my heart, that if I came to settle in London wc should 
have a day fixed every week, to meet by ourselves and talk freely. To be 
thought worthy of such a privilege cannot but exalt me. During my present 
absence from you, while, notwithstanding the gaiety which you allow me 
to possess, 1 am darkened by temporary clouds, I beg to have a few lines 
from you; a few lines merely of kindness, as a viaticum till I .sec you again. 
In your 'Vanity of Human Wishes,’ and in Parnell’s ‘Contentment,’ 1 find the 
only sure means of enjoying happiness; or, at least, the hopes of happiness. 
I ever am, with reverence and affection, 

“Most faithfully your’s, 

“James Boswell.” 

^ William Seward, Esq. F.R.S., editour of “Anecdotes of some di'tinguishcd 
persons,” &c. in four volumes, 8vo, well known to a numerous and valuable 
acquaintance for his literature, love of the fine arts and social virtues. I am 
indebted to him for several communications concerning Johnson. 

[This gentleman, who was bom in 1747, and was educated at the Charlc.- 
House, and at Oxford, died in London, April 24, 1799.—M.] 
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to summer in the country, with as many conveniences about her as 
she can expect; but I have no great hope. We must all die: may 
we all be prepared! 

“I suppose Miss Boswell reads her book, and young Alexander 
lakes to his learning. Let me hear about them; for every thing that 
belongs to you, belongs in a more remote degree, and not, I hope, 
very remote, to, dear Sir, 

“Yours affectionately, 

“Sam. Johnson.” 

"June 28,1777.” 


To THE Same. 

“dear sir, 

“This gentleman is a great favourite at Streatham, and 
therefore you will easily believe that he has very valuable qualities 
Our narrative has kindled him with a desire of visiting the High¬ 
lands after having already seen a great part of Europe. You must 
receive him as a friend, and when you have directed him to the 
curiosities of Edinburgh, give him instructions and recommenda¬ 
tions for the rest of his journey. I am, dear Sir, 

“Your most humble servant, 

“Sam. Johnson.” 

"June 24,1777.” 

Johnson’s benevolence to the unfortunate was, I am confident, 
as steady and active as that of any of those who have been most 
eminently distinguished for that virtue. Innumerable proofs of it 
I have no doubt will be for ever concealed from mortal eyes. We 
may, however, form some judgement of it, from the many and 
various instances which have been discovered. One, which hap¬ 
pened in the course of this summer, is remarkable from the name 
and connection of the person who was the object of it. The cir¬ 
cumstance to which I allude is ascertained by two letters, one to 
Mr. Langton, and another to the Reverend Dr. Vyse, rector of 
Lambeth, son of the respectable clergyman at Lichfield, who was 
contemporary with Johnson, and in whose father’s family Johnson 
had the happiness of being kindly received in his early years. 

“Dr. Johnson to Bennet Langton, Esq. 

“dear sir, 

“I have lately been much disordered by a difficulty of breath¬ 
ing, but am now better. I hope your house is well. 

“You know we have been talking lately of St. Cross, at Win¬ 
chester; I have an old acquaintance whose distress makes him 
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very desirous of an hospital, and I am afraid I have not strength 
enough to get him into the Chartreux. He is a painter, who never 
rose higher than to get his immediate living, and from that, at 
eighty-three, he is disabled by a slight stroke of the palsy, such as 
does not make him at all helpless on common occasions, though 
his hand is not steady enough for his art. 

“My request is, that you will try to obtain a promise of the next 
vacancy, from the Bishop of Chester. It is not a great thing to ask, 
and I hope we shall obtain it. Dr. War ton has promised to favour 
him with his notice, and I hope he may end his days in peace. 
I am. Sir, 

“Your most humble servant, 

“Sam. Johnson.” 

“June 29,1777.” 


“To THE Reverend Dr. Vysl, at Lamhetii. 

“sir, 

“I doubt not but you will readily forgive me for taking the 
liberty of requesting your assistance in recommending an old friend 
to his Grace the Archbishop as Governor of the Charterhouse. 

“His name is De Groot; he was born at Gloucester; I have known 
him many years. He has all the common claims to charity, being 
old, poor, and infirm in a great degree. He has likewise another 
claim, to which no scholar can refuse attention; he is by several 
descents the nephew of Hugo Grotius; of him, from whom perhaps 
every man of learning has learnt something, l^t it not be said that 
in any lettered country a nephew of Grotius asked a charity and 
was refused. I am, reverend Sir, 

“Your most humble servant, 

“Sam. Johnson.” 

“July 9, 1777.” 

[To THE Reverend Dr. Vyse, at Lambeth. 

“Ip any notice should be taken of the recommendation which I 
took the liberty of sending you, it will be necessary to know that 
Mr, De Groot is to be found at No. 8, in Pye-street, Westminster. 
This information, when I wrote, I could not give you; and being 
going soon to Lichfield, think it necessary to be left behind me. 

“More I will not say. You will want no persuasion to succour the 
nephew of Grotius. 

“I am. Sir, 

“Your most humble servant, 

“Sam. Johnson.”] 

"July 22,1777.” 
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“The Reverend Dr. Vyse to Mr. Boswell. 

“Lambeth, June 9,1787. 

“sir, 

“I HAVE searched in vain for the letter which I spoke of, and 
which I wished, at your desire, to communicate to you. It was from 
Dr. Johnson, to return me thanks for my application to Archbishop 
Cornwallis in favour of poor De Groot. He rejoices at the success 
it met with, and is lavish in the praise he bestows upon his favour¬ 
ite, Hugo Grotius. I am really sorry that I cannot find this letter, 
as it is worthy of the writer. That which I send you enclosed,^ is 
at your service. It is very short, and will not perhaps be thought of 
any consequence, unless you should judge proper to consider it as 
a proof of the very humane part which Dr. Johnson took in behalf 
of a distressed and deserving person. I am. Sir, 

“Your most obedient humble servant, 

“W. Vyse.” 2 


“Dr. Johnson to Mr. Edward Duly. 

“sir, 

“To the collection of English Poets I have recommended the 
volume of Dr. Watts to be added; his name has long been held by 
me in veneration, and I would not willingly be reduced to tell of 
him only that he was born and died. Yet of his life I know very 
little, and therefore must pass him in a manner very unworthy of 
his character, unless some of his friends will favour me with the 
necessary information; many of them must be known to you; and 
by your influence perhaps I may obtain some instruction; My plan 
does not exact much; but I wish to distinguish Watts, a man who 
never wrote but for a good purpose. Be pleased to do for me what 
you can. I am. Sir, 

“Your humble servant, 

“Sam. Johnson.” 

“Bolt Court, Flcct-strcct, 

“July 7, 1777 " 

■’ The preceding letter. 

* [Dr. Vyse, at my request, was so obliging as once more to endeavour to 
recover the letter of Johnson, to which he alludes, but without success; for, 
April 23, 1800, he wrote to me thus: “I have again searched, but in vain, for 
one of his letters, in which he speaks in his own nervous style of Hugo Grotius. 
—Dc Groot was clearly a descendant of the family of Grotius, and Archbishop 
Cornwallis willingly complied with Dr. Johnson’s request.”—M.] 
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“To Dr. Samuel Johnson. 


“Edinburgh, July 15, 1777. 


“MY DEAR SIR, 

“The fate of poor Dr. Dodd made a dismal impression U{>on 
my mind. 


* 


“I had sagacity enough to divine that you wrote his speech to Ih* 
Recorder, before sentence was pronounced. 1 am glad you have 
written so much for him; and I hope to be favoured with an exact 
list of the several pieces, when we meet. 

“I received Mr. Seward as the friend of Mr. and Mrs. Tin ale, 
and as a gentleman recommended by Dr. Johnson to my attention. 
I have introduced him to Lord Karnes, Lord Monbod(lo, and Mr. 
Nairne. He has gone to the Highlands with Dr. Gregory; when he 
returns I shall do more for him. 

“Sir Allan Maclean has carried that branch of his cause, of which 
we had good hopes; the President and one other Judge only were 
against him. I wish the House of Lords may do as well as the Court 
of Session has done. But Sir .Allan has not the lands of Brnlos 
quite cleared by this judgement, till a long account is made up of 
debts and interests on the one side, and rents on the other. I am, 
however, not much afraid of the balance. 

“Macquarry’s estates, Staffa and all, were sold yesterday, and 
bought by a Campbell. I fear he will have little or nothing left out 
of the purchase money. 

“I send you the case against the negro, by Mr. Cullen, son to 
Dr. Cullen, in opposition to Maclaurin’s for liberty, of which you 
have approved. Pray read this, and tell me what you think as a 
Politician, as well as a Poet, upon the subject. 

“Be so kind as to let me know how your time is to be distributed 
next autumn. I will meet you at Manchester, or where you please; 
but I wish you would complete your tour of the cathedrals, and 
come to Carlisle, and I will accompany you a part of the way home¬ 
wards. I am ever, 

“Most faithfully yours, 

“James Boswell.” 


“To James Boswell, Esq. 

“dear ser, 

“Your notion of the necessity of an yearly interview 13 very 
pleasing to both my vanity and tenderness. I shall, perhaps, come 
to Carlisle another year; but my money has not held out so well 
as it used to do. I shall go to Ashbourne, and I purpose to make 
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Dr. Taylor invite you. If you live awhile with me at his house, we 
shall have much time to ourselves, and our stay will be no expence 
to us or him. I shall leave London the 28th; and after some stay at 
Oxford and Lichfield, shall probably come to Ashbourne about the 
end of your Session; but of all this you shall have notice. Be satis¬ 
fied we will meet somewhere. 

‘‘What passed between me and poor Dr. Dodd, you shall know 
more fully when we meet. 

“Of law-suits there is no end; poor Sir Allan must have another 
trial, for which, however, his antagonist cannot be much blamed, 
having two Judges on his side. I am more afraid of the debts than 
of the House of Lords. It is scarcely to be imagined to what debts 
will sv/ell, that are daily increasing by small additions, and how 
carelessly in a state of desperation debts are contracted. Poor 
Macquarry was far from thinking that when he sold his islands he 
should receive nothing. For what were they sold? And what was 
their yearly value? The admission of money into the Highlands 
will soon put an end to the feudal modes of life, by making those 
men landlords who were not chiefs. I do not know that the people 
will suffer by the change; but there was in the patriarchal authority 
something venerable and pleasing. Every eye must look with pain 
on a Campbell turning the Macquarries at will out of their sedes 
avitas, their hereditary island. 

“Sir Alexander Dick is the only Scotsman liberal enough not to 
be angry that I could not find trees, where trees were not. I was 
much delighted by his kind letter. 

“I remember Rasay with too much pleasure not to partake of 
the happiness of any part of that amiable family. Our ramble in 
the islands hangs upon my imagination, I can hardly help imagin¬ 
ing that we shall go again. Pennant seems to have seen a great deal 
which we did not see: When we travel again, let us look better 
about us. 

“You have done right in taking your uncle’s house. Some change 
in the form of life, gives from time to time a new epocha of 
existence. In a new place there is something new to be done, and a 
different system of thoughts rises in the mind. I wish I could gather 
currants in your garden. Now fit up a little study, and have your 
books ready at hand; do not spare a little money, to make your 
habitation pleasing to yourself. 

“I have dined lately with poor dear-. I do not think he goes 

on well. His table is rather coarse, and he has his children too much 
about him.^ But he is a very good man. 

1 This very just remark I hope will be constantly held In remembrance by 
pareDts, who are in general too apt to indulgs their own fond feelings for 
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“Mrs. Williams is in the country, to try if she am improve her 
health; she is very ill. Matters have come so about, that she is in 
the country with very good accommodation ; but age, and sickness, 
and pride, have made her so peevish that I was forced to bril)e the 
maid to stay with her, by a secret stipulation of half a crown a 
week over her wages. 

“Our Club ended its session about six weeks ago. We now only 
meet to dine once a fortnight. Mr. Dunning, the great lawyer, is 
one of our members. The Thrales are well. 

“I long to know how the Negro’s cause will be decided. What 
is the opinion of Lord Auchinleck, or Ix)rd Hailes, or Lord Mon- 
boddo? 

“I am, dear Sir, 

“Your most affectionate, &c. 

“July 22, 1777.” “Sam. Johnson. " 


“Dr. Johnson to Mrs. Boswell. 

“madam, 

“Though I am well enough pleased with the taste of sweet¬ 
meats, very little of the pleasure which I received at the arrival of 
your jar of marmalade arose from eating it. I received it as a token 
of friendship, as a proof of reconciliation, things much sweeter than 
sweetmeats, and upon this consideration I return you, dear Madam, 
my sincerest thanks. By having your kindness I think I have a 
double security for the continuance of Mr. Boswell’s, which it is 
not to be expected that any man can long keep, when the influence 
of a lady so highly and so justly valued operates against him. Mr. 
Boswell will tell you that I was always faithful to your interest, and 
always endeavoured to exalt you in his estimation. You must now 
do the same for me. We must all help one another, and you must 
now consider me as, dear Madam, 

“Your most obliged 

“And most humble servant, 

“July 22, 1777 ” “Sam. Johnson.’^ 


“Mr. Boswell to Dr. Johnson. 

“Edinburgh, July 28, 1777 

“my dear sir, 

“This is the day on which you were to leave London, and I have 
been amusing myself in the intervals of my law-drudgery, with 


their children at the expence of their friends. The common custom of intro¬ 
ducing them after dinner is highly injudicious. It is agreeable enough that 
they should appear at any other time; but they should not be suffered to 
poison the moments of festivity by attracting the attention of the company, 
and in a manner compelling them from politeness to say what they do not 
think. 
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figuring you in the Oxford post-coach. I doubt, however, if you 
have had so merry a journey as you and I had in that vehicle last 
year, when you made so much sport with Gwyn, the architect. 
Incidents upon a journey are recollected with peculiar pleasure; 
they are preserved in brisk spirits, and come up again in our minds, 
tinctured with that gaiety, or at least that animation with which 
we first perceived them.” 

fl added, that something had occurred, which I was afraid might 
prevent me from meeting him; and that my wife had been affected 
with complaints which threatened a consumption, but was now 
better.] 


“To James Boswell, Esq. 

“dear sir, 

“Do not disturb yourself about our interviews: I hope we shall 
have many; nor think it any thing hard or unusual, that your 
design of meeting me is interrupted. We have both endured greater 
evils, and have greater evils to expect. 

“Mrs. Boswell’s illness makes a more serious distress. Does the 
blood rise from her lungs or from her stomach? From little vessels 
broken in the stomach there is no danger. Blood from the lungs is, 
I believe, always frothy, as mixed with wind. Your physicians 
know very well what is to be done. The loss of such a lady would, 
indeed, be very afflictive, and I hope she is in no danger. Take care 
to keep her mind as easy as is possible. 

“I have left Langton in London. He has been down with the 
militia, and is again quiet at home, talking to his little people, as I 
suppose you do sometimes. Make my compliments to Miss Veron¬ 
ica.^ The rest are too young for ceremony. 

“I cannot but hope that you have taken your country-house at a 
very seasonable time, and that it may conduce to restore or estab¬ 
lish Mrs. Boswell’s health, as well as provide room and exercise 
for the young ones. That you and your lady may both be happy, 
and long enjoy your happiness, is the sincere and earnest wish of, 
dear Sir, 

“Your most, &c., 

“Sam. Johnson.” 

•Oxford, Aug. 4, 1777” 

1 [This young lady, the authour’s eldest daughter, and at this time about 
five years old, died in London, of a consumption, four months after her 
father Sept. 36, 1795. —M.] 
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‘^Mr. Boswell to Dr. Johnson. 

[Informing him that my wife had continued to grow better, so 
that my alarming apprehensions were relieved; and that 1 hoped 
to disengage myself from the other embarrassment which had 
occurred, and therefore requesting to know particularly when he 
intended to be at Ashbourne.] 

“To James Boswkli,, Esq. 

“dear sir, 

“I AM this day come to Ashbourne, and have only to tell you, 
that Dr. Taylor says you shall be welcome to him, and you know 
how welcome you will be to me. Make haste to let me know when 
you may be expected. 

“Make my compliments to Mrs. Boswell, and tell her, I hope we 
shall be at variance no more. I am, dear Sir, your most humble 
servant, 

“Sam. Johnson.” 

“Aug. 30,1776.” 


“To James Boswell, Esq. 

“dear sir, 

“On Saturday I wrote a very short letter, immediately upon 
my arrival hither, to shew you that 1 am not lc.ss desirous of the 
interview than yourself. Life admits no^. of delays; when pleasure 
can be had, it is fit to catch it: Every hour takes away [lart of the 
things that please us, and perhaps part of our disposition to be 
pleased. When I came to Lichfield, I found my old friend Harry 
Jackson dead. It was a loss, and a loss not to be repaired, as he 
was one of the companions of my childhood. I hope we may long 
continue to gain friends; but the friends which merit or usefulness 
can procure us, are not able to supply the place of old acquaintance, 
with whom the days of youth may be retraced, and those images 
revived which gave the earliest delight. If you and I live to 1 ^ 
much older, we shall take great delight in talking over the Hebri¬ 
dean Journey. 

“In the mean time it may not be ami.ss to contrive some other 
little adventure, but what it can be I know not; leave vt, as Sidney 
says, 

‘To virtue, fortune, time, and woman’s breast’; * 

1 [By an odd mistake, in the first three editions we find a reading in this 
line, to which Dr. Johnson would by no means have subsertbed; w/ne having 
been substituted for time. That errour probably was a misUke in tlie tran¬ 
script of Johnson’s original letter, his handwriting being often very difficult 
to read. The other deviation in the beginning of the line ^virtue instead of 
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“The Thrales, little and great, are all well, and purpose to go to 
Brighthelmstone at Michaelmas. 'I'hey will invite me to go with 
them, and perhaps I may go, but I hardly think I shall like to stay 
the whole time; but of futurity we know but little. 

“Mrs. Porter is well; but Mrs. Aston, one of the ladies at Stow- 
hill, has been struck with a palsy, from which she is not likely ever 
to recover. How soon may such a stroke fall upon us! 

“Write to me, and let us know when we may expect you. I am, 
dear Sir, 

“Your most humble servant, 

“Sam. Johnson.’^ 

“Ashbourne, Sept i, 1777.” 

“Mr. Boswell to Dr. Johnson. 

“Edinburgh, Sept. 9, 1777. 

[After informing him that I was to set out next day, in order 
to meet him at Ashbourne;—J 

“I have a present for you from Ix)rd Hailes; the fifth book of 
‘Lactantius,’ which he has published with Latin notes. He is also 
to give you a few anecdotes for your ‘Life of Thomson,’ who I find 
was private tutor to the present Earl of Hadington, Lord Hailes’s 
cousin, a circumstance not mentioned by Dr. Murdoch. I have keen 
expectations of delight from your edition of the English Poets.^ 

“I am sorry for poor Mrs. Williams’s situation. You will, how¬ 
ever, have the comfort of reflecting on your kindness to her. Mr. 
Jackson’s death, and Mrs. Aston’s palsy, are gloomy circumstances. 
Yet surely we should be habituated to the uncertainty of life and 
health. When my mind is unclouded by melancholy, I consider the 
temporary distresses of this state of being, as ‘light afflictions,’ by 
stretching my mental view into that glorious after-existence, when 
they will appear to be as nothing. But present pleasures and present 
pains must be felt. I lately read ‘Rasselas’ over again with great 
satisfaction. 

“Since you are desirous to hear about Macquarry’s sale, I shall 
inform you particularly. The gentleman who purchased Ulva, is 
Mr. Campbell, of Auchnaba: our friend Macquarry was proprietor 
of two-thirds of it, of which the rent was 156!. 5s. I’/id. This parcel 
was set up at 4,069!. 5s. id. but it sold for no less than 5,540!. The 
other third of Ulva, with the isla/'.d of Staffa, belonged to Mac- 
quarry of Ormaig. Its rent, including that of Staffa, 83I. 12s. 2^26. 
—set up at 2,1781. i6s. 4d.—sold for no less than 3,540!. The 
Laird of Col wished to purchase Ulva, but he thought the price 
too high. There may, indeed, be great improvements made there 

' [Sec p. 689, n,—M.l 
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both in fishing and agriculture; but the interest of the purchase 
money exceeds the rent so very much, that I doubt if the bargain 
will!:« profitable. There is an island called Little Colonsay, of lol. 
yearly rent, which I am informed has belonged to the Macquarrys 
of Ulva for many ages, but which was lately claimed by the Presby¬ 
terian Synod of Argyll, in consequence of a grant made to them by 
Queen Anne. It is believed that their claim will be dismissed, and 
that Little Colonsay will also be sold for the advantage of Mac- 
quarry’s creditors. What think you of purchasing this island, and 
endowing a school or college there, the master to be a clergyman 
of the Church of England? How venerable would such an institu¬ 
tion make the name of Dr. Samuel Johnson, in the Hebrides! I 
have, like yourself, a wonderful pleasure in recollecting our travels 
in those islands. The pleasure is, I think, greater than it reasonably 
should be, considering that we had not much either of beauty or 
elegance to charm our imaginations, or of rude novelty to astonish. 
Let us, by all means, have another expedition. I shrink a little from 
our scheme of going up the Baltick.^ I am sorry you have already 
been in Wales; for I wish to sec it. Shall we go to Ireland, of which 
I have seen but little? We shall try to strike out a plan when we 
are at Ashbourne. I am ever 

“Your most faithful humble servant, 

“James Boswell.” 

1 It appears that Johnson, now in his sixty-eighth year, was seriously in¬ 
clined to realize the project of our going up the Baltick, which I had started 
when we were in the isle of Sky; for he thus writes to Mrs. Thrale; Letters, 
vol. i. page 366: 

“Ashbourne, Sept. 13, 1777. 

"BOSWELL, I believe, is coming. He talks of being here to-day: I shall be 
glad to see him: but he shrinks from the Baltick expedition, which, I think, 
is the best scheme in our power: what we shall substitute, I know not. He 
wants to see Wales; but, except the woods of Bachycraigh, what is there in 
Wales, that can fill the hunger of ignorance, or quench the thirst of curiosity ? 
We may, perhaps, form some scheme or other; but, in the phrase of Hockley 
in the Hole, it is pity he has not a better bottom" 

Such an ardour of mind, and vigour of enterprize, is admirable at any age; 
but more particularly so at the advanced period at which Johnson was then 
arrived. I am sorry now that I did not insist on our executing that scheme. 
Besides the other objects of curiosity and observation, to have seen my illus¬ 
trious friend received, as he probably would have been, by a prince so cmi- 
nenUy distinguished for his variety of talents and acquisitions as the late 
King of Sweden; and by the Empress of Russia, whose extraordinary abili¬ 
ties, information, and magnanimity, astonish the world, would have afforded 
• noble subject for contemplation and record. This reflection may possibly 
be thought too visionary by the more sedate and cold-blooded part of my 
readers; yet I own, I frequently indulge it with an earnest, unavailing regret. 
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“To James Boswell, Esq. 

“dear sir, 

“I WRITE to be left at Carlisle, as you direct me; but you can¬ 
not have it. Your letter, Sept. 6, was not at this place till this day, 
Thursday, Sept, ii; and I hope you will be here before this is at 
Carlisle.^ However, what you have not going, you may have return¬ 
ing; and as I believe I shall not love you less after our interview, 
it will then be as true as it is now, that I set a very high value upon 
your friendship, and count your kindness as one of the chief felic¬ 
ities of my life. Do not fancy that an intermission of writing is a 
decay of kindness. No man is always in a disposition to write; nor 
has any man at all times something to say. 

“That distrust which intrudes so often on your mind is a mode 
of melancholy, which, if it be the business of a wise man to be 
happy, it is foolish to indulge; and, if it be a duty to preserve our 
faculties entire for their proper use, it is criminal. Suspicion is 
very often an useless pain. From that and all other paius, I wish you 
free and safe; for I am, dear Sir, 

“Most affectionately yours, 

“Sam. Johnson.” 

“Ashbourne, Sept, ii, 1777.” 

On Sunday evening. Sept. 14 ,1 arrived at Ashbourne, and drove 
directly up to Dr. Taylor’s door. Dr. Johnson and he appeared 
before I had got out of the post-chaise, and welcomed me corriially 

I told them that I had travelled all the preceding night, and gone 
to bed at Leek, in Staffordshire; and that when I rose to go to 
church in the afternoon, I was informed there had been an earth¬ 
quake, of which, it seems the shock had been felt in some degree at 
Ashbourne. Johnson. “Sir, it will be much exaggerated in public 
talk: for, in the first place, the common people do not accurately 
adapt their thoughts to the objects; nor, secondly, do they ac¬ 
curately adapt their words to their thoughts: they do not mean to 
lie; but, taking no pains to be exact, they give you very false ac¬ 
counts. A great part of their language is proverbial. If any thing 
rocks at all, they say it rocks like a cradle; and in this way they 
go on.” 

The subject of grief for the loss of relations and friends being 
introduced, I observed that it was strange to consider how soon 
it in general wears away. Dr. 'I'aylor mentioned a gentleman of 
the neighbourhood as the only instance he had ever known of a 
person who had endeavoured to retain grief. He told Dr. Taylor 
that after his Lady’s death, which affected him deeply, he resolved 

I It so happened. The letter was forwarded to my house at Edinburgh. 
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that the grief, which he cherished with a kind of sacred fondness, 
should be lasting; but that he found he could not keep it long. 
Johnson. “All grief for what cannot in the course of nature be 
helped, soon wears away; in some sooner, indeed, in some later; 
but it never continues very long, unless where there is madness, such 
as will make a man have pride so fixed in his mind, as to imagine 
himself a king; or any other passion in an unreasonable way: for 
all unnecessary grief is unwise, and therefore will not be long re¬ 
tained by a sound mind. If indeed, the cause of our grief is oc¬ 
casioned by our own misconduct, if grief is mingled with remorse 
of conscience, it should be lasting.” Boswell. “But, Sir, we do not 
approve of a man who very soon forgets the loss of a wife or a 
friend.” Johnson. “Sir, we disapprove of him, not because he soon 
forgets his grief; for the sooner it is forgotten the better, but 
because we suppose, that if he forgets his wife or his friend soon, 
he has not had much affection for them.” 

I was somewhat disappointed in finding that the edition of the 
English Poets, for which he was to write Prefaces and Lives, was 
not an undertaking directed by him: but that he was to furnish a 
Preface and Life to any poet the booksellers pleased. I asked him 
if he would do this to any dunce’s works, if they should ask him. 
Johnson. “Yes, Sir, and say he was a dunce.” My friend seemed 
now not much to relish talking of this edition. 

On Monday, September 15, Dr. Johnson observed, that every 
body commended such parts of his “Journey to the Western 
Islands,” as were in their own way. “For instance, (said he), Mr. 
Jackson (the all-knowing) told me there was more good sense upon 
trade in it, than he should hear in the House of Commons in a year, 
except from Burke. Jones commended the part which treats of 
language; Burke that which describes the inhabitants of moun¬ 
tainous countries.” 

After breakfast, Johnson carried me to see the garden belonging 
to the school of Ashbourne, which is very prettily formed upon a 
bank, rising gradually behind the house. The Reverend Mr. Lang¬ 
ley, the head-master, accompanied us. 

While we sat basking in the sun upon a seat here, I introduced 
a common subject of complaint, the very small salaries which many 
curates have, and I maintained, that no man should be invested 
with the character of a clergyman, unless he has a security for such 
an income as will enable him to appear respectable; that, therefore, 
a clergyman should not be allowed to have a curate, unless he gives 
him a hundred pounds a year; if he cannot do that, let him per¬ 
form the duty himself. Johnson. “To be sure. Sir, it is wrong that 
any clergyman should be without a reasonable income; but as the 
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church revenues were sadly diminished at the Reformation, the 
clergy who have livings, cannot afford, in many instances, to give 
good salaries to curates, without leaving themselves too little; and, 
if no curate were to be permitted unless he had a hundred pounds 
a year, their number would be very small, which would be a dis¬ 
advantage, as then there would not be such choice in the nursery 
for the church, curates being candidates for the higher ecclesiastical 
offices, according to their merit and good behaviour.” He explainer! 
the system of the English Hierarchy exceedingly well. “It is not 
thought fit (said he) to trust a man with the care of a parish till 
he has given proof as a curate that he shall deserve such a trust.” 
This is an excellent theory: and if the practice were according to it, 
the Church of England would be arlmirable indeed. However, as 
I have heard Dr. Johnson observe as to the Universities, bad prac¬ 
tice does not infer that the constitution is bad. 

We had with us at dinner several of Dr. Taylor’s neighbours, 
good civil gentlemen, who seemed to understand Dr. Johnson very 
well, and not to consider him in the light that a certain i>erson did, 
who being struck, or rather stunned by his voice and manner, when 
he was afterwards asked what he thought of him, answered, “He’s 
a tremendous companion.” 

Johnson told me, that “Taylor was a very sensible acute man, 
and had a strong mind: that he had great activity in some respects, 
and yet such a sort of indolence, that if you should put a pebble 
upon his chimney-piece, you would find it there, in the same state, 
a year afterwards.” 

And here is a proper place to give an account of Johnson’s hU' 
mane and zealous interference in behalf of the Reverend Dr. Wil¬ 
liam Dodd, formerly Prebendary of Brecon, and chaplain in 
ordinary to his Majesty; celebrated as a very popular preacher, 
an encourager of charitable institutions, and authour of a variety 
of works, chiefly theological. Having unhappily contracted expen¬ 
sive habits of living, partly occasioned by licentiousness of man¬ 
ners, he in an evil hour, when pressed by want of money, and 
dreading an exposure of his circumstances; forged a bond of which 
he attempted to avail himself to support his credit, flattering him¬ 
self with hopes that he might be able to repay its amount without 
being detected. The person, whose name he thus rashly and crimi¬ 
nally presumed to falsify, was the Earl of Chesterfield, to whom 
he had been tutour, and who, he perhaps, in the warmth of his 
feelings, flattered himself would have generously paid the money 
in case of an alarm being taken, rather than suffer him to fall a 
victim to the dreadful consequences of violating the law against 
forgery, the most dangerous crime in a commercial country; but 
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the unfortunate divine had the mortification to find that he was 
mistaken. His noble pupil appeared against him, and he was 
capitally convicted. 

Johnson told me that Dr. Dodd was very little acquainted with 
him, having been but once in his company, many years previous 
to this period (which was precisely the state of my own ac¬ 
quaintance with Dodd); but in his distress he bethought himself 
of Johnson’s persuasive power of writing, if haply it might avail 
to obtain for him the Royal Mercy. He did not apply to him di¬ 
rectly, but, extraordinary as it may seem, through the late Countess 
of Harrington,^ who wrote a letter to Johnson, asking him to em¬ 
ploy his pen in favour of Dodd. Mr. Allen, the printer, who was 
Johnson’s landlord and ne;:t neighbour in Bolt-court, and for whom 
he had much kindness, was one of Dodd’s friends, of whom, to the 
credit of humanity be it recorded, that he had many who did not 
desert him, even after his infringement of the law had reduced him 
to the state of a man under sentence of death. Mr. Allen told me 
that he carried Lady Harrington’s letter to Johnson, that Johnson 
read it walking up and down his chamber, and seemed much agi¬ 
tated, after which he said, “I will do what I can;—” and certainly 
he did make extraordinary exertions. 

He this evening, as he had obligingly promised in one of his 
letters, put into my hands the whole series of his writings upon 
this melancholy occasion, and I shall present my readers with the 
abstract which I made from the collection; in doing which I 
studied to avoid copying what had appeared in print, and now 
make part of the edition of ‘‘Johnson’s Works,” published by the 
Booksellers of London, but taking care to mark Johnson’s varia¬ 
tions in some of the pieces there exhibited. 

Dr. Johnson wrote in the first place. Dr. Dodd’s “Speech to the 
Recorder of London,” at the Old Bailey, when sentence of death 
was about to be pronounced upon him. 

He wrote also “The Convict’s Address to his unhappy Brethren,” 
a sermon delivered by Dr. Dodd, in the chapel of Newgate. Ac¬ 
cording to Johnson’s manuscript it began thus after the text. What 
shall 1 do to be saved ?—“These were the words with which the 
keeper, to whose custody Paul and Silas were committed by their 
prosecutors, addressed his prisoners, when he saw them freed from 
their bonds by the perceptible agency of divine favour, and was, 
therefore, irresistibly convinced that they were not offenders against 
the laws, but martyrs to the truth.” 

Dr. Johnson was so good as to mark for me with his own hand, 

1 fCaroline, eldest daughter of Charles Fitiroy^ Duke of Grafton, and wife 
of William, the second Elarl of Harrington.—M.] 
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on a copy of this sermon which is now in my possession, such 
passages as were added by Dr. Dodd. They are not many: Who¬ 
ever will take the trouble to look at the printed copy, and attend 
to what I mention, will be satisfied of this. 

There is a short introduction by Dr. Dodd, and he also inserted 
this sentence, “You see with what confusion and dishonour I now 
stand before you;—no more in the pulpit of instruction, but on 
this humble seat with yourselves.” The notes are entirely Dodd’s 
own, and Johnson’s writing ends at the words, “the thief whom 
he pardoned on the cross.” What follows was supplied by Dr. Dodd 
himself. 

The other pieces mentioned by Johnson in the above-mentioned 
collection, are two letters, one to the Lord Chancellor Bathurst, 
(not Lord North, as is erroneously supposed,) and one to Loni 
Mansfield;—A Petition from Dr. Dodd to the King;—A Petition 
from Mrs. Dodd to the Queen;—Observations of some length in¬ 
serted in the news-papers, on occasion of Earl Percy’s having jirc- 
sented to his Majesty a petition for mercy to Dodd, signed by 
twenty thousand people, but all in vain. He told me that he had 
also written a petition from the city of London; “but (said he, 
with a significant smile) they mended it.” ’ 

The last of these articles which Johnson wrote Ls “Dr. Dodd’s 
last solemn Declaration,” which he left with the sheriff at the place 
of execution. Here also my friend marked the variations on a copy 
of that piece now in my possession. Dodd inserted, “1 never knew 
or attended to the calls of frugality, or the needful minuteness of 
painful (Economy;” and in the next sentence he introduced the 

1 Having unexpectedly, by the favour of Mr. Stone, of London Field, 
Hackney, seen the original in Johnson’s hand-writing, of “Tlic Petition of the 
City of London to his Majesty, in favour of Dr. Dodd,” 1 now present it to 
my readers, with such passages as were omitted inclosed in crotchets, ami the 
additions or variations marked in Italicks. 

“That William Dodd, Doctor of Laws, now lying under sentence of death 
in your Majesty’s gaol of Newgate, for the crime of forgery, has for a great 
part of his life set a useful and laud.ible example of diligence in hi.s calling, 
[and as we have reason to believe, has exercised his ministry with great fidelity 
and efficacy,] which, in many instances, has produced the most happy effect. 

“That he has been the first inslitutor, for] and a very earnest and active 
promoter of several modes of useful charity, and (that) therefore I he] inay 
be considered as having been on many occasions a benefactor to the publick. 

“[That when they consider his past life, they are willing to suppose hb late 
crime to have been not the consequence of habitual depravity, but the suggev 
tion of some sudden and violent temptation.] 

“[Tljat] Your Petitioners therefore considering his case, as in some of its 
circumstances unprecedented and peculiar, and encouraged by your Majesty’s 
known clemency, [they] most humbly recommend the said William Dodd to 
[his] your Majesty’s most gracious consideration, in hopes that be will be 
found not altogether [unfit] unworthy to stand an example of Royal Mercy.' 
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words which I distinguish by Italicks; “My life for some jew un¬ 
happy years past has been dreadfully erroneous.** Johnson’s expres¬ 
sion was hypocritical; but his remark on the margin is “With this 
he said he could not charge himself.” 

Having thus authentically settled what part of the “Occasional 
Papers,” concerning Dr. Dodd’s miserable situation, came from 
the pen of Johnson, T shall proceed to present my readers with my 
record of the unpublished writings relating to that extraordinary 
and interesting matter. 

I found a letter to Dr. Johnson from Dr. Dodd, May 23, 1777, 
in which “The Convict’s Address” seems clearly to be meant: 

“I am so penetrated, my ever dear Sir, with a sense of your 
extreme benevolence towards me, that I cannot find words equal 
to the sentiments of my heart. * * * ♦ 

“You are too conversant in the world to need the slightest hint 
from me, of what infinite utility the Speech ^ on the aweful day 
has been to me, I experience, every hour, some good effect from it. 
I am sure that effects still more salutary and important must fol¬ 
low from your kind and intended favour. I will labour— God being 
my helper,—to do justice to it from the pulpit. I am sure, had I 
your sentiments constantly to deliver from thence, in all their 
mighty force and power, not a soul could be left unconvinced and 
unisersuaded.”* *♦?'*♦♦♦♦ 

He added “May God Almighty bless and reward, with his 
choicest comforts, your philanthropick actions, and enable me at 
all times to express what I feel of the high and uncommon obliga¬ 
tions which I owe to the first man in our times.” 

On Sunday, June 22, he writes, begging Dr, Johnson’s assistance 
in framing a supplicatory letter to his Majesty: 

“If his Majesty could be moved of his royal clemency to spare 
me and my family the horrours and ignominy of a publick death, 
which the publick itself is solicitous to waive, and to grant me in 
some silent distant corner of the globe to pass the remainder of my 
days in penitence and prayer, I would bless his clemency and be 
humbled.” 

This letter was brought to Dr. Johnson when in church. He 
stooped down and read it, and wrote, when he went home, the 
following letter for Dr, Dodd to the King: 

“sir, 

“May it not offend your Majesty, that the most miserable 
of men applies himself to your clemency, as his last hope and his 
last refuge; that your mercy is most earnestly and humbly implored 

^ His Speech at the Old Bailey, when found guilty. 
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by a clergyman, whom your Laws and Judges have condemned to 
the horrour and ignominy of a publick execution. 

“I confess the crime, and own the enormity of its consequences, 
and the danger of its example. Nor have I the confidence to petition 
for impunity; but humbly hope, that publick security may be estab¬ 
lished, without the spectacle of a clergyman dragged through the 
streets, to a death of infamy, amidst the derision of the profligatt 
and profane; and that justice may be satisfied with irrevocabk 
exile, perpetual disgrace, and hopeless penury. 

“My life. Sir, has not been useless to mankind. I have benefited 
many. But my offences against God are numberless, and I have had 
little time for repentance. Preserve me, Sir, by your prerogative 
of mercy, from the necessity of appearing unprepared at that 
tribunal, before which Kings and Subjects must stand at last to¬ 
gether. Permit me to hide my guilt in some obscure corner of a 
foreign country, where, if I can ever attain confidence to hope that 
my prayers will be heard, they shall be poured with all the fervour 
of gratitude for the life and happiness of your Majesty. I am, Sir, 

“Your Majesty’s, &c.’’ 

Subjoined to it was written as follows: 

“To Dr. Dodd. 

“sir, 

“I MOST seriously enjoin you not to let it be at all known that 
I have written this letter, and to return the copy to Mr. Allen in a 
cover to me. I hope I need not tell you, that I wish it success.— 
But do not indulge hope.—Tell nobody.” 

It happened luckily that Mr. Allen was pitched on to assist in 
this melancholy office, for he was a great friend of Mr. Akerman, 
the keeper of Newgate. Dr. Johnson never went to see Dr. Dodd. 
He said to me, “it would have done him more harm, than good to 
Dodd, who once expressed a desire to see him, but not earnestly.” 

Dr. Johnson, cn the 20th of June, wrote the following letter: 

“To THE Right Honourable Charles Jenkinson. 

“sir, 

“Since the conviction and condemnation of Dr, Dodd, I have 
had, by the intervention of a friend, some intercourse with him, 
and I am sure I shall lose nothing in your opinion by tenderness 
and commiseration. Whatever be the crime, it is not easy to have 
any knowledge of the delinquent, without a wish that his life may 
be spared; at least when no life has been taken away by him, I 
will, therefore, take the liberty of suggesting some reasons for whici 
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I wish this unhappy being to escape the utmost rigour of his 
sentence. 

“He is, so far as I can recollect, the first clergyman of our church 
who has suffered publick execution for immorality; and I know 
not whether it would not be more for the interests of religion to 
bury such an offender in the obscurity of perpetual exile, than to 
expose him in a cart, and on the gallows, to all who for any reason 
are enemies to the clergy, 

“The supreme power has, in all ages, paid some attention to 
the voice of the people; and that voice does not least deserve to 
be heard, when it calls out for mercy. There is now a very general 
desire that Dodd’s life should be spared. More is not wished; and, 
perhaps, this is not too much to be granted. 

“If you. Sir, have any opportunity of enforcing these reasons, 
you may, perhaps, think them worthy of consideration; but what¬ 
ever you determine, I most respectfully intreat that you will be 
pleased to pardon for this intrusion. Sir, 

“Your most obedient 

“And most humble servant, 

“Sam, Johnson.” 

It has been confidently circulated, with invidious remarks, that 
to this letter no attention whatever was paid by Mr. Jenkinson, 
(afterwards Earl of Liverpool), and that he did not even deign to 
shew the common civility of owning the receipt of it. I could not 
but wonder at such conduct in the noble Lord, whose own char¬ 
acter and just elevation in life, I thought, must have impressed 
him with all due regard for great abilities and attainments. As the 
story had been much talked of, and apparently from good au¬ 
thority, I could not but have animadverted upon it in this work, 
had it been as was alledged; but from my earnest love of truth, 
and having found reason to think that there might be a mistake, I 
presumed to write to his Lordship, requesting an explanation; and 
it is with the sincerest pleasure that I am enabled to assure the 
world, that there is no foundation for it, the fact being, that owing 
to some neglect, or accident, Johnson’s letter never came to Lord 
Hawkesbury’s hands. I should have thought it strange indeed, 
if that noble Lord had undervalued my illustrious friend; but in¬ 
stead of this being the case, his Lordship, in the very polite answer 
with which he was pleased immediately to honour me, thus ex¬ 
presses himself:—“I have always respected the memory of Dr. 
Johnson, and admire his writings; and I frequently read many 
parts of them with pleasure and great improvement.” 

All applications for the Royal Mercy having failed. Dr. Dodd 
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prepared himself for death; and, with a warmth of gratitude, 
wrote to Dr. Johnson as follows: 

“June 25, Midnight. 

“Accept, thou great and good heart, my earnest and fervent 
thanks and prayers for all thy benevolent and kind efforts in my 
behalf.—Ohl Dr. Johnson! as I sought your knowledge at an early 
hour in life, would to heaven I had cultivated the love and ac¬ 
quaintance of so excellent a man!—I pray Gou most sincerely to 
bless you with the highest transports—the infelt s;ilisfaction of 
humane and benevolent exertions!—And admitted, as I trust I 
shall be, to the realms of bliss before you, I shall hail your arrival 
there with transports, and rejoice to acknowledge that you was my 
Comforter, my Advocate, and my Friend! God be ever with you!” 

Dr. Johnson lastly wrote to Dr. Dodd this solemn and soothing 
letter: 

“To THE Reverend Dr. Dodd. 

“dear sir, 

“That which is appointed to all men is now coming upon 
you. Outward circumstances, the eyes and the thoughts of men, 
are below the notice of an immortal being about to stand the trial 
for eternity, before the Supreme Judge of heaven and earth. Be 
comforted: your crime, morally or religiously considered, has no 
very deep dye of turpitude. It corrupted no man’s principles; it 
attacked no man’s life. It involves only a temporary and reparable 
injury. Of this, and of all other sins, you are earnestly to repent; 
and may God, who knoweth our frailty, and desireth not our 
death, accept your repentance, for the sake of his Son Jesus 
Christ, our Lord. 

“In requital of those well intended offices which you are pleased 
so emphatically to acknowledge, let me beg that you make in your 
devotions one petition for my eternal welfare, I am, dear Sir, 

“Your most affectionate servant, 

“Sam. Johnson.” 

“June 26, 1777. 

Under the copy of this letter I found written, in Johnson’s own 
hand, “Next day, June 27, he was executed.” 

To conclude this interesting episode with an useful application, 
let us now attend to the reflections of Johnson at the end of the 
“Occasional Papers,” concerning the unfortunate Dr. Dorld.— 
“Such were the last thoughts of a man whom we have seen exulting 
in popularity, and sunk in shame. For his reputation, which no 
man can give to himself, those who conferred it are to answer. 
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Of his publick ministry the means of judging were sufficiently 
attainable. He must be allowed to preach well, whose sermons 
strike his audience with forcible conviction. Of his life, those who 
thought it consistent with his doctrine, did not originally form 
false notions. He was at first what he endeavoured to make others; 
but the world broke down his resolution, and he in time ceased 
to exemplify his own instructions. 

“Let those who are tempted to his faults, tremble at his punish¬ 
ment; and those whom he impressed from the pulpit with religious 
sentiments, endeavour to confirm them, by considering the regret 
and self-abhorrence with which he reviewed in prison his deviations 
from rectitude.” * 

Johnson gave us this evening, in his happy discriminative man¬ 
ner, a portrait of the late Mr. Fitzherbert of Derbyshire. “There 
was (said he) no sparkle, no brilliancy in Fitzherbert; but I never 
knew a man who was so generally acceptable. He made every body 
quite easy, overpowered nobody by the superiority of his talents, 
made no man think worse of himself by being his rival, seemed 
always to listen, did not oblige you to hear much from him, and 
did not oppose what you said. Every body liked him; but he had 
no friend, I understand the word, nobody with whom he exchanged 
intimate thoughts. People were willing to think well of every thing 
about him. A gentleman was making an affected rant, as many 
people do, of great feelings about ‘his dear son,’ who was at school 
near London; how anxious he was lest he might be ill, and what he 
would give to see him. ‘Can’t you (said Fitzherbert,) take a post- 
chaise and go to him?’ This, to be sure, finished the affected man, 
but there was not much in it.* However, this was circulated as wit 
for a whole winter, and I believe part of a summer too; a proof 
that he was no very witty man. He was an instance of the truth 
of the observation, that a man will please more upon the whole by 
negative qualities than by positive; by never offending, than by 
giving a great deal of delight. In the first place, men hate more 
steadily than they love; and if I have said something to hurt a 

1 fSee Dr. Johnson’s final opinion concerning Dr. Dodd, in this volume 
under April i 8 , 1783 .—M.] 

* Dr. Gisborne, Physician to his Majesty’s Household, has obligingly com¬ 
municated to me a fuller account of this story than had reached Dr. Johnson. 
The affected Gentleman was the late John Gilbert Cooper, Esq., aulhour of 
a Life of Socrates, and of some poems in Dodsley’s collection. Mr. Fitzherbert 
found him one morning, apparently, in such violent agitation, on account of 
the indisposition of his son, as to seem beyond the power of comfort. At length, 
however, he exclaimed, “I’ll write an Elegy.” Mr. Fitzherbert being satisfied, 
by this, of the sincerity of his emotions, slyly said, “Had not you better take 
a post-chaise and go and see him ?” It was the shrewdness of the insinuation 
which made the story be circulated. 
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man once, I shall not get the belter of this, by saying many things 
to please him.” 

Tuesday, September i6, Dr. Johnson having mentioned to me 
the extraordinary size and price of some cattle reared by Dr. 
Taylor, I rode out with our host, surveyed his farm, and was shewn 
one cow which he had sold for a hundred and twenty guineas, and 
another for which he had been offered a hundred and lliirty. 'I’aylor 
thus described to me his old school-fellow and friend, Johnson: 
“He is a man of a very clear head, great power of wortls, and a 
very gay imagination; but there is no disputing with him. He will 
not hear you, and having a louder voice than you, must roar you 
down.” 

In the afternoon I tried to get Dr. Johnson to like the Poems of 
Mr. Hamilton of Bangour, which I had brought with me: 1 had 
been much pleased with them at a very early age: the impression 
still remained on my mind; it was confirmed by the of>inion of 
my friend the Honourable Andrew Erskine, himself both a good 
poet and a good critick, who thought Hamilton as true a |)oet as 
ever wrote, and that his not having fame w;is unaccountable. John¬ 
son, upon repeated occasions, while I was at Ashbourne, talked 
slightingly of Hamilton. He said, there was no power of thinking 
in his verses, nothing that strikes one, nothing better than what you 
generally find in magazines; and that the highest jiraise they de¬ 
served was, that they were very well for a gentleman to hand about 
among his friends. He said the imitation of Nc sit am.illa tihi amor, 
&■€. was too solemn; he read part of it at the beginning. He read 
the beautiful pathetick song, “Ah the poor shepherd’s mournful 
fate,” and did not seem to give attention to what I had been used 
to think tender elegant strains, but laughed at the rhyme, in Scotch 
pronunciation, wishes and blushes, reading vmshes —and there he 
stopped. He owned that the epitaph on Lord Newhall was pretty 
well done. He read the “Inscription in a Summer-house,” and a 
little of the imitations of Horace's Epistles; but said he found 
nothing to make him desire to read on. When I urged that there were 
some good poetical passages in the book, “Where (said he,) will 
you find so large a collection without S(.)mc?” I thought the descrip¬ 
tion of W'inter might obtain his approbation: 

“See Winter, from the frozen north 
Drives hi.s iron chariot forth! 

His grisly hand in icy chains 

Fair Tweeda's silver flood constrains,” &c. 

He asked why an “i>o« chariot”? and said “icy chains” was an old 
image. I was struck with the uncertainty of taste, and somewhat 
sorry that a poet whom I had long read with fondness, was nol 
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approved by Dr. Johnson. I comforted myself with thinking that 
the beauties were too delicate for his robust perceptions. Garrick 
maintained that he had not a taste for the finest productions of 
genius: but I was sensible, that when he took the trouble to 
analyse critically, he generally convinced us that he was right. 

In the evening the Reverend Mr. Seward, of Lichfield, who was 
passing through Ashbourne in his way home, drank tea with us. 
Johnson descriljed him thus:—“Sir, his ambition is to be a fine 
talker; so he goes to Buxton, and such places, where he may find 
companies to listen to him. And, Sir, he is a valetudinarian, one of 
those who are always mending themselves. I do not know a more 
disagreeable character than a valetudinarian, who thinks he may do 
any thing that is for his case, and indulges himself in the grossest 
freedoms: Sir, he brings himself to the state of a hog in a stye.” 

Dr. Taylor’s nose happening to bleed, he said, it was because he 
had omitted to have himself blooded four days after a quarter of 
a year’s interval. Dr. Johnson, who was a great dabbler in physicic, 
disapproved much of periodical bleeding. “For (said he) you ac¬ 
custom yourself to an evacuation which Nature cannot perform of 
herself, and therefore she cannot help you, should you from for¬ 
getfulness or any other cause omit it; so you may be suddenly 
suffocated. You may accustom yourself to other periodical evacua¬ 
tions, because should you omit them. Nature can supply the 
omission; but Nature cannot open a vein to blood you.” ^—“I do 
not like to take an emetick, (said Taylor,) for fear of breaking 
some small vessels.”—“Poh! (said Johnson,) if you have so many 
things that will break, you had better break your neck at once, and 
there’s an end on’t. You will break no small vessels:” (blowing 
with high derision.) 

I mentioned to Dr. Johnson, that David Hume’s persisting in 
his infidelity, w’hen he was dying, shocked me much. Johnson. 
“Why should it shock you. Sir? Hume owned he had never read 
the New Testament with attention. Here then was a man who had 
been at no pains to enquire into the truth of religion, and had 
continually turned his mind the other way. It was not to be ex¬ 
pected that the prospect of death would alter his way of thinking, 
unless God should send an angel to set him right.” I said, I had 
reason to believe that the thought of annihilation gave Hume no 
pain. Johnson. “It was not so. Sir. He had a vanity in being 
thought easy. It is more probable that he should assume an appear¬ 
ance of ease, than so very improbable a thing should be, as a man 
not afraid of going (as, in spite of his delusive theory, he cannot be 

1 [Nature, however, raay supply the evacuation by an hemorrhage.— 
Kearney.] 
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sure but he may go), into an unknown state, and not being uneasy 
at leaving all he knew. And you are to consider, that upon his own 
principle of annihilation he had no motive to speak the truth.” The 
horrour of death, which I had always oliserved in Dr. Johnson^ 
appeared strong to-night. I ventured to tell him, that I had been, 
for moments in my life, not afraid of death; therefore I could 
suppose another man in that state of mind for a considerable space 
of time. He said, “he never had a moment in which death was rvit 
terrible to him.” He added, that it had been observed, that scarce 
any man dies in publick, but with apparent resolution; from that 
desire of praise which never quits us. I said, Dr. Dodd seemed to 
be willing to die, and full of hopes of happiness. “Sir, (said he,) Dr. 
Dodd would have given both his hands and both his legs to have 
lived. The better a man is, the more afraid is he of death, having 
a clearer view of infinite purity.” He owned, that our being in an 
unhappy uncertainty as to our salvation, was mysterious; and said, 
“Ah! we must wait till we are in another state of being, to have 
many things explained to us.” Even the powerful mind of Johnson 
seemed foiled by futurity. But I thought, that the gloom of un¬ 
certainty in solemn religious speculation, being mingled with hope, 
was yet more consolatory than the emptiness of infidelity. A man 
can live in thick air, but perishes in an exhausted receiver. 

Dr. Johnson was much pleased with a remark which I told him 
was made to me by General Paoli:—“That it is impossible not to 
be afraid of death; and that those who at the time of dying are 
not afraid, are not thinking of death, but of applause, or something 
else, which keeps death out of their sight: so that all men are 
equally afraid of death when they see it; only some have a power 
of turning their sight away from it better than others.” 

On W^nesday, September 17, Dr. Butter, physician at Derby, 
drank tea with us; and it was settled that Dr. Johnson and I should 
go on Friday and dine with him. Johnson said, “I’m glad of this.” 
He seemed weary of the uniformity of life at Dr. Taylor’s. 

Talking of biography, I said, in writing a life, a man’s peculiari¬ 
ties should be mentioned, because they mark his character. John¬ 
son. “Sir, there is no doubt as to peculiarities: the question is, 
whether a man’s vices should be mentioned; for instance, whethc-f 
it should be mentioned that Addison and Parnell drank too freely; 
for people will probably more easily indulge in drinking from know¬ 
ing this; so that more ill may be done by the example, than good 
by telling the whole truth.” Here was an instance of his varying 
from himself in talk; for when Lord Hailes and he sat one morning 
calmly conversing in my house at Edinburgh, I well remember 
that Dr. Johnson maintained, that “If a man is to write A 
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Panegyrick, he may keep vices out of sight: but if he professes to 
write A Uje, he must represent it really as it was;” and when I 
objected to the danger of telling that Parnell drank to excess, he 
said, that “it would produce an instructive caution to avoid drink¬ 
ing, when it was seen, that even the learning and genius of Parnell 
could be debased by it.” And in the Hebrides he maintained, as 
appears from my “Journal,” ^ that a man’s intimate friend should 
mention his faults, if he writes his life. 

He had this evening, partly, I suppose, from the spirit of con¬ 
tradiction to his Whig friend, a violent argument with Dr. Taylor, 
as to the inclinations of the people of England at this time towards 
the Royal Family of Stuart. He grew so outrageous as to say, “that, 
if England were fairly polled, the present King wo jld be sent away 
to-night, and his adherents hanged to-morrow.” Taylor, who was 
as violent a Whig as Johnson was a Tory, was roused by this to a 
pitch of bellowing. He denied, loudly, what Johnson said; and 
maintained, that there was an abhorrence against the Stuart family, 
though he admitted that the people were not much attached to the 
present King.'' Johnson. “Sir, the state of the country is this: the 
p)eople knowing it to be agreed on all hands that this King has not 
the hereditary right to the crown, and there being no hope that he 
who has it can be restored, have grown cold and indifferent upon 
the subject of loyalty, and have no warm attachment to any King. 
They would not, therefore, risk any thing to restore the exiled 
family. They would not give twenty shillings a piece to bring it 
about. But if a mere vote could do it, there would be twenty to one; 
at least, there would be a very great majority of voices for it. For, 
Sir, you are to consider, that all those who think a King has a 
right to his crown, as a man has to his estate, which is the just 
opinion, would be for restoring the King who certainly has the 
hereditary right, could he be trusted with it; in which there would 
be no danger now, when laws and every thing else are so much 
advanced: and every King will govern by the laws. And you must 
also consider. Sir, that there is nothing on the other side to oppose 
to this: for it is not alledged by any one that the present family 
has any inherent right: so that the Whigs could not have a contest 
between two rights.” 

Dr. Taylor admitted, that if the question as to hereditary right 
were to be tried by a poll of the people of England, to be sure 

1 Journal of a tour to the Hebrides, 3rd edit. p. 240 (Sep. 22). 

® Dr. Taylor was very ready to make this admission, because the party 
with which he was connected was not in power. There w’as then some truth 
in it, owing to the pertinacity of factious clamour. Had he lived till now, it 
would have been impossible for him to deny that his Majesty possesses the 
warmest affection of his people. 
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the abstract doctrine would be given in favour of the family of 
Stuart; but he said, the conduct of that family, which occasioned 
their expulsion, was so fresh in the minds of the people, that they 
would not vote for a restoration. Dr. Johnson, 1 think, was con¬ 
tented with the admission as to the hereditary right, leaving the 
original point in dispute, viz. what tlie people upon the whole would 
do, taking in right and affection; for he said, peojjle were afraid 
of a change, even though they think it right. Dr. 'I'aylor said some 
thing of the slight foundation of the hereditary right of the house 
of Stuart. “Sir, (said Johnson,) the house of Stuart succeeded to 
the full right of both the houses of York and Lancaster, whoso 
common source had the undisputed right. A right to a throne is like 
a right to any thing else. Pos.sc.ssion is sufficient, where no better 
right can be shown. This was the case with the Royal I-’amily of 
England, as it is now with the King of France: for as to the first 
beginning of the right we are in the dark.” 

Thursday, September i8. Last night Dr. Johnson had proposed 
that the crystal lustre, or chandelier, in Dr. Taylor’s large room, 
should be lighted up some time or other. Taylor said, it should be 
lighted up next night. “That will do very well, (said 1 ,) for it is 
Dr. Johnson’s birth-day.” When we were in the Isle of Sky, John» 
son had desired me not to mention his birth-day. He did not seem 
pleased at this time that I mentioned it, and said (somewhat 
sternly,) “he would not have the lustre lighted the next day.” 

Some ladies, who had been present yesterday when I mentioned 
his birth-day, came to dinner to-day, and plagued him uninten¬ 
tionally, by wishing him joy. I know not why he disliked having hia 
birth-day mentioned, unless it were that it reminded him of his 
approaching nearer to death, of which he had a constant dread. 

I mentioned to him a friend of mine who was formerly gloomy 
from low spirits, and much distressed by the fear of death, but 
was now uniformly placid, and contemplated his dissolution with¬ 
out any perturbation. “Sir, (said Johnson,) this is only a dis¬ 
ordered imagination taking a different turn.” 

We talked of a collection being made of all the English Poets 
who had published a volume of poems. Johnson told me, “that a 
Mr. Coxeter,^ whom he knew, had gone the greatest length towards 
this; having collected, I think, about five hundred volumes of poets 

1 [Thomas Coxeter, Esq., who had also made a large collection of old 
plays, and from whose manuscript notes the Lives of the English Poets, by 
Sbiels and Cibber, were principally compiled, as should have been mentioned 
in a former page. See pages 629 and 630. Mr. Coxeter was bred at Trinity 
College, Oxford, and died in London, April 17, 1747. in his fifty-ninth year. 
A particular account of him may be found in “The Gentleman's Maga^ 
rine” for 1782, p. 173.—M.l 
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whose works were little known; but that upon his death Tom Os • 
borne bought them, and they were dispersed, which he thought z 
pity, as it was curious to see any series complete; and in every 
volume of poems something good may be found.” 

He observed, that a gentleman of eminence in literature had 
got into a bad style of Poetry of late. “He puts (said he) a very 
common thing in a strange dress till he does not know it himself, 
and thinks other people do not know it.” Boswell. “That is owing 
to his being so much versant in old English poetry.” Johnson. 
“What is that to the purpose, Sir? If I say a man is drunk, and you 
tell me it is owing to his taking much drink, the matter is not 

mended. No, Sir,-has taken to an odd mode. For example; 

he’d write thus: 

‘Hermit hoar, in solemn cell, 

Wearing out life’s evening gray.* 

Gray evening is common enough; but evening gray he’d think 
fine.—Stay;—we’ll make out the stanza: 

‘Hermit hoar, in solemn cell. 

Wearing out life’s evening gray: 

Smite thy bosom, sage, and tell, 

What is bliss ? and which the way ?’ ’* 

Boswell. “But why smite his bosom. Sir?” Johnson. “Why to 
shew he was in earnest,” (smiling.)—He at an after period added 
the following stanza: 

“Thus I spoke; and speaking sigh’d; 

—Scarce repress’d the starting tear;— 

When the smiling sage reply’d— 

—Come, my lad, and drink some beer.” i 

I cannot help thinking the first stanza very good solemn poetry, as 
llso the first three lines of the second. Its last line is an excellent 
burlesque surprize on gloomy sentimental enquirers. And, perhaps, 

1 As some of my readers may be gratified by reading the progress of this 
little composition, I shall insert it from my notes. “When Dr. Johnson and I 
were sitting tele-ii-tt‘te at the Mitre tavern, May o, 1778, he said, ‘Where is 
bliss,’ would be better. He then added a ludicrous stanza, but would not 
repeat it, lest I should take it down. It was somewhat as follows; the last 
line I am sure I remember: 

‘While I thus cried, 

seer. 

The hoary reply’d. 

Come, my lad, and drink some beer.* 

“In spring, 1779, when in better humour, he made the second stanza, as in 
the text. There was only one variation afterwards made on my suggestion, 
which was changing hoary in the third line to smiling, both to avoid a same¬ 
ness with the epithet in the first line, and to describe the hermit in bb pleas* 
antry. lie was then very well pleased that 1 should preserve it.” 
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Dr. Manningham, physician in London, who was visiting at 
Lord Scarsdale’s, accompanied us through many of the rooms, 
and soon afterwards my Lord himself, to whom Dr. Johnson was 
known, appeared, and did the honours of the house. We talked of 
Mr. Langton. Johnson, with a warm vehemence of affectionate 
regard, exclaimed, “The earth docs not bear a worthier man than 
Bennet Langton.” We saw a good many fine pictures, which I 
think are described in one of “Young’s Tours.” There is a printed 
catalogue of them, which the housekeeper put into my hand; I 
should like to view them at leisure. I was much struck with Daniel 
interpreting Nebuchadnezzar’s dream, by Rembrandt.—We were 
shown a pretty large library. In his Lordship’s dressing-room lay 
Johnson’s small Dictionary: he shewed it to me, with some eager¬ 
ness, saying, “Look’ye 1 Qucs rcgio in tetris nostri non plena 
laboris." He observed, also. Goldsmith’s “Animated Nature;” and 
said, “Here’s our friend I The poor Doctor would have been happy 
to hear of this.” 

In our way, Johnson strongly expressed his love of driving fast 
in a post-chaise. “If (said he) I had no duties, and no reference 
to futurity, I would spend my life in driving briskly in a post- 
chaise with a pretty woman; but she should be one who could 
understand me, and would add something to the conversation.” I 
observed, that we were this day to stop just where the Highland 
army did in 1745. Johnson. “It was a noble attempt.” Boswell. 
“I wish we could have an authentick history of it.” Johnson. “If 
you were not an idle dog you might write it, by collecting from 
every body what they can tell, and putting down your authorities.” 
Boswell. “But I could not have the advantage of it in my life¬ 
time.” Johnson. “You might have the satisfaction of its fame, by 
printing it in Holland; and as to profit, consider how long it was 
before writing came to be considered in a pecuniary view. Baretti 
says, he is the first man that ever received copy-money in Italy.” 
I said that I would endeavour to do what Dr. Johnson suggested; 
and I thought that I might write so as to venture to publish my 
“History of the Civil War in Great-Britain in 1745 and 1746,” 
without being obliged to go to a foreign press.^ 

When we arrived at Derby, Dr. Butter accompanied us to see 
the manufactory of china there. I admired the ingenuity and 
delicate art with which a man fashioned clay into a cup, a saucer, 
or a tea-pot, while a boy turned round a wheel to give the mass 

* I am now happy to understand that Mr. John Home, who was himself 
gallantly in the field for the reigning family, in that interesting warfare, but 
is generous enough to do justice to the other side, is preparing an account 
of it for the press. 
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rotundity. I thought this as excellent in its si)ecies of power, as 
making good verses in its species. Ytt 1 had no resix*ct for this 
potter. Neither, indeed, has a man of any extent of thinking for 
a mere verse-maktr, in whose numbers, however ix*rfect, there is 
no jwetry, no mind. The china was t)eauiifiil, but Dr. Johnson justly 
observed it was too dear ; for that he could have vessels of silver, 
of the same size, as cheap as what were here made of porcelain. 

I felt a pleasure in walking about Derby, such as 1 always have 
in walking about any town to which I am not accustomed. There 
is an immediate sensation of novelty; and one speculates on the 
way in which life is passed in it, which, alth(»ugh there is a same¬ 
ness every where upon the whole, is yet minutely diversified. '1 he 
minute diversities in every thing are wonderful. Talking of shaving 
the other night at Dr. Taylor’s, Dr. Johnson said, “Sir, of a thou¬ 
sand shavers, two do not shave so much alike as not to be dis¬ 
tinguished.” I thought this not possible, till he specified so many 
of the varieties in shaving;—holding the razor more or less 
perpendicular;—drawing long or short strokes;—beginning at the 
upper part of the face, or the under —at the right side nr the left 
side. Indeed, when one considers what variety of sounds can be 
uttered by the windpipe, in the compass of a very small aperture, 
we may be convinced how many degrees of difference there may be 
in the application of a razor. 

We dined with Dr. Butter,' whose lady is daughter of my cousin 
Sir John Douglas, wliose grandson is now presumptive heir of the 
noble family of Queensberry. Johnson and he had a gofxi deal 
of medical conversation. Johnson said, he had somewhere or other 
given an account of Dr. Nichols’s discourse “Dc Animo, Mcdica* 
He told us “that whatever a man’s distemper was. Dr. Nichols 
would not attend him as a physician, if his mind was not at ease; 
for he believed that no medicines wouhl have any influence. He 
once attended a man in trade, upon whom he found none of the 
medicines he prescribed had any effect; he asked the man’s wife 
privately whether his affairs were not in a bad way? She said no. 
He continued his attendance some time, still without success. At 
length the man’s wife told him, she had discovered that her hus¬ 
band’s affairs were in a bad way. When Goldsmith was dying. 
Dr. Turton said to him, ‘Your pulse is in greater disorder than 
it should be, from the degree of fever which you have: is your 
mind at ease?’ Goldsmith answered it was not.” 

.After dinner, Mrs. Butter went with me to see the silk-mill 


1 [Dr. Butter was at this time a practising physician at Derby. He after¬ 
wards removed to London, where he died in his 79th year, March aa, 1805. 
He is author of several medical tracts.—M.] 
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which Mr. John Lombe had* had a patent for, having brought 
away the contrivance from Italy. I am not very conversant with 
mechanicks; but the simplicity of this machine, and its multiplied 
operations, struck me with an agreeable surprize. I had learnt from 
Dr. Johnson, during this interview, not to think with a dejected 
indifference of the works of art, and the pleasures of life, because 
life is uncertain and short; but to consider such indifference as a 
failure of reason, a morbidness of mind; for happiness should be 
cultivated as much as we can, and the objects which are instru¬ 
mental to it should be steadily considered as of importance, with 
a reference not only to ourselves, but to multitudes in successive 
ages. Though it is proper to value small parts, as 

“Sands make the mountain, moments make the year;”* 

yet we must contemplate, collectively, to have a just estimation 
of objects. One moment’s being uneasy or not, seems of no conse¬ 
quence; yet this may be thought of the next, and the next, and 
so on, till there is a large portion of misery. In the same way one 
must think of happiness, of learning, of friendship. We cannot tell 
the precise moment when friendship is formed. As in filling a 
vessel drop by drop, there is at last a drop which makes it run 
over; so in a series of kindnesses there is at last one which makes 
the heart run over. We must not divide objects of our attention 
into minute parts, and think separately of each part. It is by 
contemplating a large mass of human existence, that a man, while 
he sets a just value on his own life, does not think of his death as 
annihilating all that is great and pleasing in the world, as if 
actually contained in his mind, accorrling to Berkeley’s reverie. If 
his imagination be not sickly and feeble, it “wings its distant way” 
far beyond himself, and views the world in unceasing activity of 
every sort. It must be acknowledged, however, that Pope’s plaintive 
rcllection, that all things would be as gay as ever, on the day of his 
death, is natural and common. W e are apt to transfer to all around 
us our own gloom, without considering that at any given point of 
time there is, perhaps, as much youth and gaiety in the world as 
at another. Before I came into this life, in which I have had so 
many plea.sant scenes, have not thousands and ten thousands of 
deaths and funerals happened, and have not families been in grief 
for their nearest relations? But have those dismal circumstances 
at all affe<;ted me? Why then should the gloomy scenes which I 

1 See Hutton’s History of Derby, a book which is deservedly esteemed for 
its information, accuracy, and good narrative. Indeed the age in which w<i 
live is eminently distinguished by topographical e.xccllence. 

• Veung. 
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experience, or which I know, affect others? Let us guard against 
imagining that there is an end of felicity upon earth, when we 
ourselves grow old, or are unhapj>y. 

Dr. Johnson told us at tea, that when some of Dr. Dodd's pious 
friends were trying to console him by saying lli.it he was going 
to leave “a wretched world,'’ he had Imnesty enough not to join 
in the cant;—“Xo, no, (said he.) it h.is b.eii a very agreeable 
world to me.” Johnson added, “1 respect Do.ld for thus speaking 
the truth; for, to be sure, he had for several years enjoyed a life 
of great voluptuousness.” 

He told us, that Dodd’s city friends stooil by him so, that a 
thousand pounds were ready to be given to the g,;.oler, if he would 
let him escape. He added, that he knew a friend of DoiM's, win 
walked a'cout X'ewgale for some time on the evening before the day 
of his e.xecution, with five hundred pounds in his jiocket, ready 
to be paid to any of the turnkeys who could get him out; but it 
was too late; for he was watched with much circumspei lion. He 
said, Dodd's friends had an image of him made of wax, wla'-vh was 
to have been left in his place; and he belii ved it was carried into 
the prison. 

Johnson disapproved of Dr. Dodd's leaving the worlil persuaded 
that “The Convict's Address to his unhaiipy llrethren,” w.as ol 
his own writing. “Ikit, Sir, (said I,) you conlrilnitcd to the de¬ 
ception; for when Mr. Seward exprisHd a doubt to you that it 
was not Dodd's own, because it had a great deal more fon e of 
mind in it than anything known to be his, you answend,—‘Why 
should you think so? Depend upon it, Sir, wiicn a man knows 
he is to be hanged in a fortnight, it concentrate's his mind wondc-r- 
fully.’ ” Joiin;;on. “Sir, as Dodd got it from me to pas.s as his 
own, while that could do him any go.ui, that was an implied 
promise that I should not own it. I'o own it, therefore, would have 
been telling a lie, with the addition of breach of promise, which 
was worse than simply telling a lie to m: ke it be believed it was 
Dodd's. Besides, Sir, I did not directly tell a lie: I left the matter 
uncertain. Perhaps I thought that S.^ward would not believe it the 
less to be mine for what I said; but I would not put it in his power 
to say I had owned it.” 

He praised Blair s sermons: “Yet,” said he, (willing to let us 
see he was aware that fa:ihionablc fame, however deserved, is 
not always the most lasting,) “perhaps, they may not be reprinted 
after seven years; at least not after Blair's death.” 

He said, “Goldsmith was a plant that flowered late. There ap¬ 
peared nothing remarkable about him when he was young; though 
when he had got high in fame, one of his friends began to recollect 
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something of his being distinguished at College.^ Goldsmith in 
the same manner recollected more of that friend’s early years, as 
he grew a greater man.” 

I mentioned that Lord Monboddo told me, he awaked every 
morning at four, and then for his health got up and walked in his 
room naked, with the window open, which he called taking an air 
hath; after which he went to bed again, and slept two hours more. 
Johnson, who was always ready to beat down any thing that 
seemed to be exhibited with disproportionate importance, thus 
observed: “I suppose, Sir, there is no more in it than this, he 
wakes at four, and cannot sleep till he chills himself, and makes the 
warmth of the bed a grateful sensation.” 

I talked of the difficulty of rising in the morning. Dr. Johnson 
told me, “that the learned Mrs. Carter, at that period when she 
was eager in study, did not awake as early as she wished, and 
she therefore had a contrivance, that, at a certain hour, her 
chamber-light should burn a string to which a heavy weight was 
suspended, which then fell with a strong sudden noise: this roused 
her from sleep, and then she had no difficulty in getting up.” But 
I said that was my difficulty; and wished there could be some 
medicine invented which would make one rise without pain, which 
I never did, unless after lying in bed a very long time. Perhaps 
there may be something in the stores of Nature which could do this. 
I have thought of a pulley to raise me gradually; but that would 
give me pain, as it would counteract my internal inclination. I 
would have something that can dissipate the vis inerticB and give 
elasticity to the muscles. As I imagine that the human body may 
be put, by the operation of other substances, into any state in which 
it has ever been; and as I have experienced a state in which rising 
from bed was not disagreeable, but easy, nay, sometimes agreeable; 
I suppose that this state may be produced, if we knew by what. 
We can heat the body, we can cool it; we can give it tension or 
relaxation; and surely it is possible to bring it into a state in 
which rising from bed will not be a pain. 

Johnson observed, “that a man should take a sufficient quantity 
of sleep, which Dr. Mead says is between seven and nine hours.” 
I told him, that Dr. Cullen said to me, that a man should not take 
more sleep than he can take at once. Johnson. “This rule. Sir, 
cannot hold in all cases; for many people have their sleep broken 
by sickness; and surely, Cullen would not have a man get up, 
after having slept but an hour. Such a regimen would soon end in 

1 [He was distinguished in college, as appears from a circumstance men¬ 
tioned by Dr. Kearney. See p. 250.—M.] 
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a long sleep Dr. Taylor remarked, I think very justly, ;hat “a 
man who does not feel an inclination to sleep at the nrdinar}- times, 
instead of being stronger than other people, must not l>e well; 
for a man in health has all the natural inclination to eat, drink, and 
sleep in a strong degree.” 

Johnson advised me to-night not to refine in the education of my 
children. “Life (said he) will not hear refinement: you must ilo 
as other people do.” 

As we drove back to Ashbourne, Dr. Johnson recomm('nde<l to 
me, as he had often done, to drink water only: “For (said he) you 
are then sure not to get drunk; whereas, if you drink wine, you 
are never sure.” I said, drinking wine was a pleasure I was un¬ 
willing to give up. “Why, Sir, (said he,) there is no doubt that not 
to drink wine is a great deduction from life: but it may be neces¬ 
sary.” He however owned, that in his opinion a free use of wine 
did not shorten life; and said, he would not give less for the life 
of a certain Scotch Lord (whom he named) celebrated for hard 
drinking, than for that of a sober man. “But stay, (said he, with 
his usual intelligence, and accuracy of enquiry,) does it take much 
wine to make him drunk?” I answered, “a great deal either of wine 
or strong punch.”—“ 7 'hen (said he) that is the worse.” I presume 
to illustrate my friend’s observation thus: “A fortress which soon 
surrenders has its walls less shattered, than when a long and 
obstinate resistance is made.” 

I ventured to mention a person who was as violent a Scotchman 
as he was an Englishman; and literally had the same contempt foi 
an Englishman compared with a Scotchman, that he had for a 
Scotchman compared with an Englishman; and that he would say 
of Dr. Johnson, “Damned rascal! to talk as he docs of the Scotch.” 
This seemed, for a moment, “to give him pause.” It, perhaps, 
presented his extreme prejudice against the Scotch in a point of 
view somewhat new to him, by the effect of contrast. 

^ This regimen was, however, practised by Bishop Ken, of whom Hawkins 
(no/ Sir John) in his Life of the venerable Prelate, page 4, tells us, “And that 
neither his study might be the aggressor on his hours of instruction, or what 
he judged his duty prevent his improvements; or both, his closet addresses to 
his Gou; he strictly accustomed himself to but one .sleep, whir h often obliged 
him to ri-MJ at one or two of the clock in the morning, and sometimes sooner; 
and grew’ so habitual, that it continued with him almo«t till his last illness- 
And so lively and cheerful was his temper, that jic would 1 )C very facetious 
and entertaining to his friends in the evening, even when it was perceived 
that with difficulty he kept his eyes open, and then seemed to go to rest with 
no other purpose than the refreshing and the enabling him with more vigour 
and cheerfulness to sing his morning hymn, as he then used to do to his luta 
before he put on his cloaths.” 
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By the time when we returned to Ashbourne, Dr. Taylor was gone 
to bed. Johnson and I sat up a long time by ourselves. 

He was much diverted with an article which I shewed him in 
the “Critical Review” of this year, giving an account of a curious 
publication, entitled, “A spiritual Diary and Soliloquies, by John 
Rutty, M.D.” Dr. Rutty was one of the people called Quakers, a 
physician of some eminence in Dublin, and authour of several 
works. This Diary, which was kept from 1753 to 1775, the year 
in which he died, and was now published in two volumes octavo, 
exhibited in the simplicity of his heart, a minute and honest register 
of the state of his mind: which, though frequently laughable 
enough, was not more so than the history of many men would be, 
if recorded with equal fairness. 

The following specimens were extracted by the Reviewers: 

“Tenth month, 1753. 

“23. Indulgence in bed an hour too long. 

“Twelfth month, 17. An hypochoiidriack obnubilation from wind 
and indigestion. 

“Ninth month, 28. An over-dose of whisky. 

“29. A dull, cross, cholerick day. 

“First month, 1757—22. A little swinish at dinner and repast. 

“31. Dogged on provocation. 

“Second month, 5. Very dogged or snappish. 

“14. Snappish on fasting. 

“26. Cursed snappishness to those under me, on a bodily in¬ 
disposition. 

“Third month, ii. On a provocation, exercised a dumb resent¬ 
ment for two days, instead of scolding. 

“22. Scolding too vehemently. 

“23. Dogged again. 

“Fourth month, 29. Mechanically and sinfully dogged.” 

Johnson laughed heartily at this good Quietist’s self-condemn¬ 
ing minutes; particularly at his mentioning, with such a serious 
regret, occasional instances of "swinishness in eating, and dogged¬ 
ness of temper” He thought the observations of the Critical Re¬ 
viewers upon the importance of a man to himself so ingenious and 
so well expressed, that I shall here introduce them. 

After observing, that “there are few writers who have gained 
any reputation by recording their own actions,” they say, 

“We may reduce the egotists to four classes. In the first we have 
Julius Caesar: he relates his own transactions; but he relates them 
with peculiar grace and dignity, and his narrative is supported 
by the greatness of his character and achievements. In the second 
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class we have Marcus Antoninus: this WTiter has given us a series 
of reflections on his own life; but his sentiments are so noble, his 
morality so sublime, that his nieclitations are univers;illy admired. 
In the third class we have some others of tolerable cretlit, who 
have given importance to their own private history by an inter¬ 
mixture of literary anecdotes, and the occurrences of theii own 
times: the celebrated Iluctius has published an entertaining vol¬ 
ume upon this plan, 'De rebus ad eum pertineutibus.' In the fourth 
class we have the journalists, temporal and sinritual: Klias Ash- 
mole, William Lilly, (Jeorge WhitciVJd, john Wesley, and a thou¬ 
sand other old women and fanatick writers of memoirs and 
meditations.” 

I mentioned to him that Dr, Hugh Itlair, in his lectures on 
Rhetorick and Belles Lettres, which 1 heard him deliver at Kdin- 
burgh, had animadverted on the Johnsonian stylo as too pompous; 
and attempted to imitate it, by giving a sentence of Addison in 
“The Spectator,” No. 411, in the manner of Johnson. When 
treating of the utility of the pleasures of imagination in preserving 
us from vice, it is observed of those “who know not how to be 
idle and innocent,” that “their very first step out of business is 
into vice or folly;” which Dr. Blair sup|)osed would have been 
expressed in “The Rambler” thus: “their very first step out of 
the regions of business is into the perturbation of vice, or the 
vacuity of folly.” ' Johnson. “Sir, these are not the words I 
should have used. No, Sir; the imitators of my style have not hit 
it. Miss Aikin has done it the best; for she has imitated the senti¬ 
ment as well as the diction.” 

I intend, before this work is concluded, to exhibit specimens of 
imitation of my friend’s style in various modes; some caricaturing 
or mimicking it, and some formed upon it, whether intentionally, 
or with a degree of similarity to it, of which, perhaps, the writer:/ 
were not conscious. 

In Baretti’s Review, which he published in Italy, under the 
title of “Frusta Letteraria,” it is observed, that Dr. Robert.son 
the historian had formed his style upon that of “// cclebrc Samur’r 
Johnson." My friend himself was of that opinion; for he once 
said to me, in a pleasant humour, “Sir, if Robertson’s style b? 
faulty, he owes it.to me; that is, having too many words, and 
those too big ones,” 


^ When Dr. Blair published his "Lectures,” he was invidiously attacked fot 
having omitted his censure on Johnson’s slirlc, and, on the contrary, praising 
it highly. But before that time Johnson’s “Lives of the Poets” had appeared^ 
in whidi his style was considerably easier, thin when he wrote the “Rambler.’ 
It would, therefore, have been uncandid in Blair, even suppo.sing his criticism 
to have been just, to ha’.'c preserved it. 
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I read to him a letter which Lord Monboddo had written to me, 
containing some critical remarks upon the style of his “Journey to 
the Western Islands of Scotland.” His Lordship praised the very 
fine passage upon landing at Icolmkill: ^ but his own style being 
exceedingly dry and hard, he disapproved of the richness of John¬ 
son’s language, and of his frequent use of metaphorical expressions. 
Johnson. “Why, Sir, this criticism would be just, if, in my style, 
superfluous words, or words too big for the thoughts, could be 
pointed out; but this I do not believe can be done. For instance; in 
the passage which Lord Monboddo admires, ‘We were now treading 
that illustrious region,’ the word illustrious, contributes nothing to 
the mere narration; for the fact might be told without it; but it 
is not, therefore, superfluous; for it wakes the mind to peculiar 
attention, where something of more than usual importance is to be 
presented. ‘Illustrious!’—for what? and then the sentence pro¬ 
ceeds to expand the circumstances connected with Iona. And, Sir, 
as to metaphorical expression, that is a great excellence in style, 
w!ien it is used with propriety, for it gives you two ideas for one; 
—conveys the meaning more luminously, and generally with a 
perception of delight.” 

He told me, that he had been asked to undertake the new 
edition of the Biographia Britannica, but had declined it; which 
he afterwards said to me he regretted. In this regret many will 
join, because it would have procured us more of Johnson’s most 
delightful species of writing; and although my friend Dr. Kippis * 
has hitherto discharged the task judiciously, distinctly, and with 
more imoartiality than might have been expected from a Separatist, 

1 “WL were now treading that illustrious island, which was once the 
luminary of the Caledonian regions, whence savage clans and roving bar¬ 
barians derived the benefits of knowledge, and the blessings of religion. To 
abstract the mind from all local emotion would be impossible, if it were 
endeavoured, and would be foolish if it were possible. Whatever withdraws 
us from the power of our senses, whatever makes the past, the distant, or 
the future, predominate over the present, advances us in the dignity of think¬ 
ing beings. Far from me, and from my friends, be such frigid philosophy, as 
rnay conduct us, indifferent and unmoved, over any ground which has been 
dignified by wisdom, bravery, or virtue. The man is little to be envied, whose 
patriotism would not gain force upon the plain of Marathon, or whose piety 
would not grow warmer among the ruins of Iona.” 

Had our Tour produced nothing else but this sublime passage, the world 
must have acknowledged that it was not made in vain. Sir Joseph Banks, the 
present respectable President of the Royal Society, told me, he was so much 
struck on reading it, that he clasped tiis hands together, and remained for 
some time in an attitude of silent admiration. 

* [After having given to the publick the first five volumes of a new edition 
of Biographia Brttaxnica, between the years 1778 and 1793, Dr. Kippis died, 
October 8,1795; and the work is not likely to be soon completed.—M.] 
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it were to have been wishes! that the superintendence of this 
literary Temple of Fame had been assisned to “a friend to the 
constitution in Church and Stale.” We should not then have had 
it too much crowded with obscure dissenting' teachers, doubtless 
men of merit and worth, but not quite to be numbered amoiiKSt 
“the most eminent persons who have nouri.'^hed in (Jreat llrilain 
and Ireland.” * 

On Saturday, September 20. after breakfast, when 1 'aylor was 
gone out to his farm. Dr. Johnson and I had a serious conversation 
by ourselves on melancholy and madness; which he was, I always 
thought, erroneously inclined to confound together. Melancholy, 
like “great wit,” may be, “near allied to madness;” but there is, 
in my opinion, a distinct separation between them. When he talked 
of madness, he was to be understood as speaking of those who 
were in any great degree disturbed, or as it is commonly expressed, 
“troubled in mind.” Some of the ancient philosophers held, that all 
deviations from right reason were madness; and whoever wishes 
to see the opinions both of ancients and moderns upon this subject, 

* In this censure which has been carelessly uttered, I carelessly joined. But 
in justice to Dr. Kippis, who, with that manly candid good temper which 
marks his character, set me right, I now with pleasure retract it; and I desire 
it may be particularly observed, as pointed out by him to me, that “The new 
lives of dissenting Divines, in the first four volumes of the second edition of 
the ‘Biographia firitannica,’ are tho‘^! of John Abcrnethy, Thomas Amory, 
George Benson, Hugh Broughton the learned I’nritan, Simon Browne, Joseph 
Boyse of Dublin, Thomas Cartwright the learned Puritan, an»l Samuel 
Chandler. The only doubt I have ever heard .suggested i.s, whether there 
should have been an article of Dr. Amory. Bxit I was convinced, and am still 
convinced, that he was entitled to one, from the reality of his learning, and 
the excellent and candid nature of his practical writings. 

“The new lives of clergymen of the church of F.ngland, in the same four 
volumes, are as follows; John Balguy, Edward Hentham, George Berkeley 
Bishop of Cloyne, William Bcrriman, Thomas Birch, William Borlase, Thomas 
Bott, James Bradley, Thomas Broughton, John Brown, John Burton, Josejih 
Butler Bishop of Durham, Thomas Carte, Edmund Castcll, Edmund ChLshulI, 
Charles Churchill, William Clarke, Robert Clayton Bishop of Cloghcr, John 
Conybcarc Bishop of Bristol. George Costard, and Samuel Croxall.—‘I am not 
conscious (says Dr. Kippis) of any partiality in conducting the work. I wouW 
not willingly insert a Dissenting Minister that docs not justly deserve to bt 
noticed, or omit an established clergyman that docs. At the same time, I shall 
not be deterred from introducing Dissenters into the Biographia, when I am 
^tisfied that they are entitled to that distinction, from their writings, learn¬ 
ing, and merit.’ ” 

Let me add that the expression “A friend to the Constitution in Church and 
State,” was not meant by me, as any reflection upon this Reverend Gentlc- 
nian, as if he were an enemy to the political constitution of his country, ai 
established at the revolution, but, from my steady and avowed predilection 
for a Tory, was quoted from “Johnson’s Dictionary” where that distinction 
is 30 defined. 
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collected and illustrated with a variety of curious facts, may read 
Dr. Arnold’s very entertaining work.^ 

Johnson said, “A madman loves to be with people whom he 
fears; not as a dog fears the lash: but of whom he stands in 
awe.” I was struck with the justice of this observation. To be with 
those of whom a person, whose mind is wavering and dejected, 
stands in awe, represses and composes an uneasy tumult of spirits,* 
and consoles him with the contemplation of something steady, and 
at least comparatively great. 

He added, “Madmen are all sensual in the lower stages of the 
distemper. They are eager for gratifications to soothe their minds, 
and divert their attention from the misery which they suffer:'but 
when they grow very ill, pleasure is too weak for them, and they 
seek for pain.® Employment, Sir, and hardships, prevent melan¬ 
choly. I suppose in all our army in America, there was not one man 
who went mad,” 

We entered seriously upon a question of much importance to me, 
which Johnson was pleased to consider with friendly attention. 
I had long complained to him that I felt myself discontented in 
Scotland, as too narrow a sphere, and that I wished to make my 
chief residence in London, the great scene of ambition, instruction, 
and amusement: a scene, which was to me, comparatively speaking, 
a heaven upon earth. Johnson. “Why, Sir, I never knew any one 
who had such a gust for London as you have: and I cannot blame 
you for your wish to live there: yet, Sir, were I in your father’s 
place, I should not consent to your settling there; for I have the 
old feudal notions, and I should be afraid that Auchinleck ivould 
be deserted, as you would soon find it more desirable to have a 
country-seat in a better climate. I own, however, that to consider it 
as a duty to reside on a family estate is a prejudice; for we must 

1 “Observations on Insanity,” by Thomas Arnold, M.D. London, 1782. 

2 [Cardan composed his mind tendiiiR to madness, (or rather actually mad, 
for such he seems in his writings, learned as they are,) by exciting voluntary 
pain. V. Card. Op. et Vit.— Kearney. 1 

8\Vc read in the Gospels, that those unfortunate persons, who were pos¬ 
sessed with evil spirits, (which, after all, I think is the most probable cause 
of madness, as was first suggested to me by my respectable friend Sir John 
Pringle,) h.ad recourse to pain, tearing themselves and jumping sometimes 
into the fire, sometimes into the water. Mr. Seward has fumishctl me with a 
remarkable anecdote in confirmation of Dr. Johnson’s observation. A trades¬ 
man who had aerjuired a large fortune in London, retired from business, and 
went to live at Worcester. His mind, being without its usual occupation, and 
having nothing else to supply its place, preyed upon itself, so that existence 
was a torment to him. At last he was seized with the stone; and a friend who 
found him in one of its severest fits, having expressed his concern, “No, no. 
Sir, (said he,) don’t pity me; what I now feel is ease, compared with that 
torture of mind from which it relieves me.” 
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consider, that workinp-pcople Rct employment equally, and the 
produce of land is sold equally, whether a preat family resides 
at home or not; and if the rents of an estate bo carried to I>ondon, 
they return a^ain in the circulation of commerce; nay, Sir, we 
must perhaps allow, that carrying the rents to a distance is a 
good, because it contributes to that circulation. We must, however, 
allow, that a well-regulated great family may improve a neighbour¬ 
hood in civility and elegance, and give an example of good order, 
virtue, and piety; and so its^ re^^idence at home may be of much 
advantage. But if a great family be disorderly and vicious, its 
residence at home is very pernicious to a neighbourhood, nicie 
is not now the same inducement to live in the country as formerly; 
the pleasures of social life are much better enjoyed in town; and 
there is no longer in the country that power and inlluence in 
proprietors of land which they had in old times, and which made 
the country so agreeable to them. I'he Laird of Auchinleck now 
is not near so great a man as the Laird of Auchinleck was a hun¬ 
dred years ago.” 

I told him, that one of my ancestors never went from home with¬ 
out being attended by thirty men on horseback. Johnson’s shrewd¬ 
ness and spirit of enquiry was exerted upon eve ry occasion. “Bray 
(said he,) how did your ancestor support his thirty men and thirty 
horses when he went at a distance from home, in an age when there 
was hardly any money in circulation?” I suggested the same diffi¬ 
culty to a friend who mentioned Douglas’s going to the Holy l.and 
with a numerous train of followers. Douglas could, no doubt, main¬ 
tain followers enough while living upon his own lands, the produce 
of which supplied them with food ; but he could not carry that food 
to the Holy Land; and as there was no commerce by which he could 
be supplied with money, how could he maintain them in foreign 
countries? 

I suggested a doubt, that if T were to reside in I^ndon, the ex¬ 
quisite zest with which I relished it in occasional visits might go off, 
and I might grow tired of it. Johnson. “Why, Sir, you find no man, 
at all intellectual, who is willing to leave London. No, Sir, when a 
man is tired of London, he is tired of life; for there is in London all 
that life can afford.” 

To obviate his apprehension, that by settling in London I might 
desert the seat of my ancestors, I assured him that I had old feudal 
principles to a degree of enthusiasm; and that I felt all the dulcedo 
of the natale solum. I reminded him, that the Laird of Auchinleck 
had an elegant house, in front of which he could ride ter. miles for¬ 
ward upon his own territories, upon which he had upwards of six 
hundred oeoole attached to him; that the family seat was rich in 
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natural romantick beauties of rock, wood, and water; and that in 
my “morn of life” I had appropriated the finest descriptions in the 
ancient Classicks, to certain scenes there, which were thus asso¬ 
ciated in my mind. That when all this was considered, I should 
certainly pass a part of the year at home, and enjoy it the more 
from variety, and from bringing with me a share of the intellectual 
stores of the metropolis. He listened to all this, and kindly “hoped 
it might be as 1 now supposed.” 

He said, a country gentleman should bring his lady to visit Lon¬ 
don as soon as he can, that they may have agreeable topicks for con¬ 
versation when they are by themselves. 

As I meditated trying my fortune in Westminster Hall, our 
conversation turned upon the profession of the law in England. 
Johnson. “You must not indulge too sanguine hopes, should you 
be called to our bar. I was told, by a very sensible lawyer, that there 
are a great many chances against any man’s success in the profes¬ 
sion of the law; the candidates are so numerous, and those who get 
large practice so few. He said, it was by no means true that a man 
of good parts and application is sure of having business, though he, 
indeed, allowed that if such a man could but appear in a few causes, 
his merit would be known, and he would get forward; but that the 
great risk was, that a man might pass half a life-time in the Courts, 
and never have an opportunity of shewing his abilities.” ^ 

We talked of employment being absolutely necessary to preserve 
the mind from wearying and growing fretful, especially in those who 
have a tendency to melancholy; and I mentioned to him a saying 
which somebody had related of an American savage, who, when an 
European was expatiating on all the advantages of money, put this 
question; “Will it purchase occupation?" Johnson. “Depend upon 
it. Sir, this saying is too refined for a savage. And, Sir, money will 
purchase occupation; it will purchase all the conveniences of life; 
it will purchase variety of company; it will purchase all sorts of 
entertainment.” 

I talked to him of Forster’s “Voyage to the South Seas,” which 
pleased me; but I found he did not like it. “Sir, (said he,) there is 
a great affectation of fine writing in it.” Boswell. “But he carries 
you along with him.” Johnson. “No, Sir; he does not carry me 

' Now, at the distance of fifteen years since this conversation passed, the 
observation which I have had an opportunity of makinp; in Westminster Hall, 
has convinced me that, however true Uic opinion of Dr. Johnson’s legal friend 
may have been some time ago, the same certainty of success cannot now be 
promised to the same display of merit. The reasons, however, of the rapid 
rise of some, and the disappointment of others equally respectable, are such 
as it might seem invidious to mention, and would require a longer detail than 
would be proper for this work. 
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along with him: he leaves me behind him: or rather, indeed, he set?> 
me before him; for he makes me turn over many leaves at a time.’’ 

On Sunday, Septemljer 12 , we went to the church of Ashbourne, 
which is one of the lar"ost and most luminous that I have seen in 
any town of the same size. 1 felt great satisfaction in considering 
that I was supported in my fondness for solemn publick worship by 
the general concurrence and munificence t)f mankind. 

Johnson and Taylor were so different from each other, that 1 
wondered at their preserving an intimacy. Their having been at 
school and college together, might, in some degree, account for 
this; but Sir Joshua Reynolds has furnished me with a stronger 
reason; for Johnson mentioned to him, that he had been told by 
Taylor he was to be his heir. 1 shall not take upon me to animadvei; 
upon this; but certain it is that Johnson paid great attention to 
Taylor. He now, hovrever, said to me, “Sir, I love him; but 1 do 
not love him more; my regard for him docs not increase. As it is 
said in the Apocrypha, ‘his talk is of bullocks.’ ^ I do not suppose he 
is very fond of my company. His habits are by no means sufficiently 
clerical: this he knows that I see; and no man likes to live under th.? 
eye of perpetual disapprobation.” 

I have no doubt that a good many sermons were composed for 
Taylor by Johnson. At this time I found, upem his table, a part of 
one which he had newly begun to write: and Comio pro Taylor 0 
appears in one of his diaries. When to these circumstances we add 
the internal evidence from the power of thinking and style, in the 
collection which the Reverend Mr. Haynes has published, with the 
significant title of “Sermons left for publication by the Reverend 
John Taylor, LL.D.” our conviction will be complete. 

I, however, would not have it thought, that Hr. Taylor, though 
he could not write like Johnson, (as, indeed, who could?) did not 
sometimes compose sermons as good as tho.sc which wc generally 
have from very respectable divines. He shewed me one with notes 
on the margin in Johnson’s handwriting; and I was present when 
he read another to John;;on, that he might have his opinion of it, 
aftid Johnson said it was “very well.” These, we may be sure, were 
not Johnson’s; for he was above little arts, or tricks of deception. 

Johnson was by no means of opinion, that every man of a learned 
profession should consider it as incumbent upon him, or as neces¬ 
sary to his credit, to appear as an authour. When in the ardour of 
ambition for literary fame, I regretted to him one day that an emi¬ 
nent Judge had nothing of it, and therefore would leave no per- 

* Ecclesiasticus, chap. XTxviii. v. 25. The whole chapter may be read a.s an 
admirable illustration of the superiority of cultivated minds over the gross and 
illiterate. 
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petual monument of himself to posterity; “Alas, Sir, (said John¬ 
son) what a mass of confusion should we have, if every Bishop, and 
every Judge, every Lawyer, Physician, and Divine, were to write 
books.” 

I mentioned to Johnson a respectable person of a very strong 
mind, who had little of that tenderness which is common to human 
nature; as an instance of which, when I suggested to him that he 
should invite his son, who had been settled ten years in foreign 
parts, to come home and pay him a visit, his answer was, “No, no, 
let him mind his business.” Johnson. “I do not agree with him, Sir, 
in this. Getting money is not all a man’s business: to cultivate kind¬ 
ness is a valuable part of the business of life,” 

In the evening, Johnson being in very good spirits, entertained 
us with several characteristical portraits; I regret that any of them 
escaped my retention and diligence. I found from experience, that 
to collect my friend’s conversation so as to exhibit it with any de¬ 
gree of its original flavour, it was necessary to write it down without 
delay. To record his sayings, after some distance of time, was like 
preserving or pickling long-kept and faded fruits, or other vege¬ 
tables, which, when in that state, have little or nothing of their 
taste when fresh. 

I shall present my readers with a series of what I gathered this 
evening from the Johnsonian garden. 

“My friend, the late Earl of Corke, had a great desire to maintain 
the literary character of his family: he was a genteel man, but did 
not keep up the dignity of his rank. He was so generally civil, that 
nobody thanked him for it.” 

“Did we not hear so much said of Jack Wilkes, we should think 
more highly of his conversation. Jack has a great variety of talk, 
Jack is a scholar, and Jack has the manners of a gentleman. But 
after hearing his name sounded from pole to pole, as the phoenix 
of convivial felicity, we are disappointed in his company. He has 
always been at me: but I would do Jack a kindness, rather than not. 
The contest is now over.” 

“Garrick’s gaiety of conversation has delicacy and elegance: 
Foote makes you laugh more; but Foote has the air of a buffoon 
paid for entertaining the company. He, indeed, well deserves his 
hire.” 

“Colley Cibber once consulted me as to one of his birth-day Odes, 
a long time before it was wanted. I objected very freely to several 
passages. Cibber lost patience, and would not read his Ode to an 
end. VVhen we had done with criticism, we walked over to Richard¬ 
son’s, the authour of ‘Clarissa,’ and I wondered to find Richardson 
displeased that 1 ‘did not treat Cibber with more respect.’ Now, Sir, 
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to talk of respect for a player!** (smiling disdainfully.) Boswkll. 
“There, Sir, you are always heretical; you never will allow merit to 
a player.” Johnson. “^lerit, Sir, what merit? Do you respect a 
rope-dancer, or a ballad-singer?’’ Boswf.i.i.. “Xo. Sir: hut we re¬ 
spect a great player, as a man who can conceive lofty sentiments, 
and can express them gracefully.” Johnson. “What, .Sir, a fellow 
who claps a hump on his back, and a lump on his leg, and cries, 
7 am Richard the Third'f Nay, sir, a ballad-singer is a hiidier man, 
for he docs two things; he repeats and he sings: there is both reci¬ 
tation and musick in his performance: the player only ncites.” 
Boswell. “My dear Sir! you may turn any thing into ridicule, I 
allow, that a player of farce is not entitled to resp!-ct ; he does a 
little thing; but he who can represent exalted characters, and touch 
the noblest passions, has very respectable powers; and mankind 
have agreed in admiring great talents tor the stage. We must con¬ 
sider, too, that a great player does what very few are capable to do: 
his art is a very rare biculty. Who can repeat Hamlets solilot|uy, 
‘To be, or not to be,’ as Garrick does it?” Johnson. “Any body 
may. Jemmy, there (a boy about eight years old, who was in the 
room) will do it as well in a week.” Boswiaa.. “.No, no, .‘^ir: and as 
a proof of the merit of great acting, and of the value which mankind 
set upon it, Garrick has got a hundred thousantl pounds.” Johnson. 
“Is getting a hundred thousand pountls a proof of excellence? 'J hat 
has been done by a scoundrel commissary.” 

This was most fallacious reasoning. 1 was sure, for once, that I 
had the best side of the argument. 1 boldly maintained the just <Iis- 
tinction between a tragedian and a mere theatrical droll; between 
those who rouse our terrour and pity, and those who only make us 
laugh. “If (said I) Betterton and Foote were to walk into this room, 
you would respect Betterton much more than I'oote.” Johnson. 
“If Betterton were to walk into this room with F«)ote, Foote would 
soon drive him out of it, Foote, Sir, quatenus Foote, has powers 
superiour to them all.” 

On Monday, September 22 , when at breakbest, I unguardedly 
said to Dr. Johnson, “I wish I saw you and Mrs. Macaulay to¬ 
gether.” He grew very angry; and, after a pause, while a cloud 
gathered on his brow, he burst out, “No, Sir; you would not see 
us quarrel, to make you sport. Don’t you know that it is very uncivil 
to two people against one another?” Then, checking himself, and 
wishing to be more gentle, he added, “I do not say you should be 
hanged or drowned for this; but it is very uncivil.” Dr. Taylor 
thought him in the wrong, and spoke to hi.m privately of it; but I 
afterwards acknowledged to Johnson that I was to blame, for I 
candidly owned, that I meant to express a desire to see a contest be- 
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tween Mrs. Macaulay and him; but then I knew how the contest 
would end; so that I was to see him triumph.” Johnson. “Sir, you 
cannot be sure how a contest will end; and no man has a right to 
engage two people in a dispute by which their passions may be 
enflamed, and they may part with bitter resentment against each 
other. I would sooner keep company with a man from whom I must 
guard my pockets, than with a man who contrives to bring me into 
a dispute with somebody that he may hear it. This is the great fault 

of-, (naming one of our friends) endeavouring to introduce a 

subject upon which he knows two people in the company differ.” 
Boswell. “But he told me. Sir, he does it for instruction.” John¬ 
son. “Whatever the motive be, Sir, the man who does so, does very 
wrong. He has no more right to instruct himself at such risk, than 
he has to make two people fight a duel, that he may learn how to 
defend himself.” 

He found great fault with a gentleman of our acquaintance for 
keeping a bad table. “Sir, (said he,) when a man is invited to dinner, 
he is disappointed if he does not get something good. I advised Mrs. 
'Phrale, who has no card-parties at her house, to give sweet-meats, 
and such good things, in an evening, as are not commonly given, 
and she would find company enough come to her; for every body 
loves to have things which please the palate put in their way, with¬ 
out trouble or preparation.” Such was his attention to the minutioe 
of life and manners. 

He thus characterised the Duke of Devonshire, grandfather of 
the present representative of that very respectable family: “He 
was not a man of superiour abilities, but he was a man strictly faith¬ 
ful to his word. If for instance, he had promised you an acorn, and 
none had grown that year in his woods, he would not have con¬ 
tented himself with that excuse: he would have sent to Denmark 
for it. So unconditional was he in keeping his word; so high as to 
the point of honour.” This was a liberal testimony from the Tory 
Johnson to the virtue of a great Whig nobleman. 

Mr. Burke’s “Letter to the Sheriffs of Bristol, on the affairs of 
America,” being mentioned, Johnson censured the composition 
much, and he ridiculed the definition of a free government, viz. 
“For any practical purpose, it is what the people think so.” ^—“I 
will let the King of France govern me on those conditions, (said 
he,) for it is to be governed just as I please.” And when Dr. Taylor 
talked of a girl being sent to a parish workhouse, and asked how 
much she could be obliged to work, “Why, (said Johnson), as much 
as is reasonable: and what is that? as much as she thinks reason¬ 
able.” 

^ Edit, a, p. S3. 
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Dr. Johnson obligingly proposed to carry me to see Islam, a 
romantick scene, now belonging to a family of the name of I’ort, 
but formerly the seat of the Congreves. 1 Suppose it is well described 
in some of the Tours. Johnson described it distinctly and vividly, 
at which I could not but express to him my wonder; because, though 
my eyes, as he observed, were better than his. 1 could not by any 
means equal him in representing visible objects. 1 said, the differ¬ 
ence between us in this respect was as that lK?t\veen a man who has 
a bad instrument, but plays well on it, and a man who has a good 
instrument, on which he can play very imperfectly. 

I recollect a very line amphitheatre, surrounded with hills cov¬ 
ered with woods, and walks neatly formed along the side of a rocky 
steep, on the quarter next the house, with recesses under projections 
of rock, overshadowed with trees; in one oi which recesses, we were 
told, Congreve wrote his “Old bachelor.” We viewed a remarkable 
natural curiosity at Islam; tw'o rivers bursting near each other 
from the rock, not from immediate springs, but after having run 
for many miles under ground. Plott, in his “History of Stafford¬ 
shire,” ‘ gives an account of this curiosity; but Johnson wouhl not 
beiieve it, though we had the attestation of the gardener, who said, 
he had put in corks, where the river Manyfold sinks into the ground, 
and had catched them in a net, placed before one of the openings 
where the water bursts out. Indeed, such subterraneous courses of 
water are found in various parts of our globc.- 

Talking of Dr. Johnson’s unwillingness to believe extraordinary 
things, I ventured to say, “Sir, you come near Hume’s argument 
against miracles, ‘That it is more probable witnesses should lie, or 
be mistaken, than that they should happen.' ” Johnson. “Why, Sir, 
Hume, taking the proposition simply, is right. But the Christian 
revelation is not proved by the miracles alone, but as connected 
with prophecies, and with the doctrines in confirmation of which the 
miracles were wTought.” 

He repeated his observation, that the differences among Chris¬ 
tians are really of no consequence. “For instance, (said he,) if a 
Protestant objects to a Papist, ‘You worship images;’ the Papist 
can answer, ‘I do not insist on your doing it; you may be a very 
good Papist without it; I do it only as a help to my devotion.’ ” I 
said, the great article of Christianity is the revelation of immor¬ 
tality. Johnson admitted it was. 

In the evening, a gentleman-farmer, who was on a visit at Dr. 
Taylor’s, attempted to dispute with Johnson in favour of Mungo 


* Page 89. 

2 See Plott’s “History of Staffordshire,’ 
to by him. 


p. 88, and the authorities referred 
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Campbell, who shot Alexander, Earl of Eglintoune, upon his hav¬ 
ing fallen, when retreating from his Lordship, who he believed was 
about to seize his gun, as he had threatened to do. He said, he 
should have done just as Campbell did. Johnson. “Whoever would 
do as Campbell did, deserves to be hanged; not that I could, as 
a juryman, have found him legally guilty of murder; but I am 
glad they found means to convict him.” The gentleman-farmer 
said, “A poor man has as much honour as a rich man; and Campbell 
had that to defend.” Johnson exclaimed, “A poor man has no 
honour.” The English yeoman, not dismayed, proceeded: “Lord 
Eglintoune was a damned fool to run on upon Campbell, after 
being warned that Campbell would shoot him if he did.” Johnson, 
who could not bear anything like swearing, angrily replied, “He 
was not a damned fool: he only thought too well of Campbell. He 
did not believe Campbell would be such a damned scoundrel, as 
to do so damned a thing.” His emphasis on damned, accompanied 
with frowning looks, reproved his opponent’s want of decorum in 
his presence. 

Talking of the danger of being mortified by rejection, when 
making approaches to the acquaintance of the great, I observed, 
“I am, however, generally for trying, ‘Nothing venture, nothing 
have.’ ” Johnson. “Very true. Sir; but I have always been more 
afraid of failing, than hopeful of success.” And, indeed, though 
he had all just respect for rank, no man ever less courted the favour 
of the great. 

During this interview at Ashbourne, Johnson seemed to be more 
uniformly social, cheerful, and alert, than I had almost ever seen 
him. He was prompt on great occasions and on small. Taylor, 
who praised every thing of his own to excess, in short, “whose 
geese were all swans,” as the proverb says, expatiated on the excel¬ 
lence of his bull-dog, which he told us, was “perfectly well shaped.” 
Johnson, after examining the animal attentively, thus repressed 
the vain-glory of our host:—“No, Sir, he is not well shaped; for 
there is no , .he quick transition from the thickness of the fore-part, 
to the tenuity —the thin part—behind,—which a bull-dog ought 
to have,” This tenuity was the only hard word that I heard him 
use during this interview, and it will be observed, he instantly put 
another expression in its place. Taylor said, a small bull-dog was 
as good as a large one. Johnson. “No, Sir; for, in proportion to 
his size, he has strength: and your argument would prove, that a 
good bull-dog may be as small as a mouse.” It was amazing how 
he entered with perspicuity and keenness upon every thing that 
occurred in conversation. Most men, whom I know, w’ould no more 
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think of discussing a question about a bull-dog, than of attacking 
a bull. 

I cannot allow any fragment whatever that floats in my memory 
concerning the great subject of this work to be lost. 'I'hough a 
small particular may appear trifling to st)me, it will be relished 
by others; while every little spark adds something to the general 
blaze: and to please the true, candid, warm admirers of Johnson, 
and in any degree increase the splendour of his reputation, I bid 
defiance to the shafts of ridicule, or even of malignity. Show’ers of 
them have been discharged at my “Journal of a Four to the 
Hebrides;” yet it still sails unhurt along the stream of time, and 
as an attendant upon Johnson, 


“Pursues the triumph, and partakes the gale.” 

One morning after breakfast, when the sun shone bright, we 
walked out together, and “pored” for some time with placid 
indolence upon an artificial v\'ater-f;dl, which Dr. I'aylor had 
made by building a strong dyke of stone across the river behind 
the garden. It was now somewhat obstructed by branches of trees 
and other rubbish, which had come down the river, and settled 
close to it. Johnson, partly from a desire to see it play more freely, 
and partly from that inclination to activity which will animate, 
at times, the most inert and sluggish mortal, took a long pole which 
was lying on a bank, and pushed down several parcels of this 
wreck with painful assiduity, while I stood quietly by, wondering 
to behold the sage thus curiously employed, and smiling with an 
humourous satisfaction each time when he carried his j)oint. He 
worked till he was quite out of breath; and having found a large 
dead cat so heavy that he could not move it after several efforts, 
“Come,” said he (throwing down the pole,) “you shall take it 
now;” which I accordingly did, and being a fresh man, soon made 
the cat tumble over tlie cascade. This may be laughed at as too 
trifling to record; but it is a small characteristick trait in the 
Flemish picture which I give of my friend, and in which, therefore, 
I mark the most minute particulars. And let it be remembered, 
that “.(^ilsop at play” is one of the instructive apologues of an¬ 
tiquity. 

I mentioned an old gentleman of our acquaintance whose 
memory was beginning to fail. Johnson. “ Fhere must be a diseased 
mind, where there is a failure of memory at seventy. A man’s head, 
Sir, must be morbid, if he fails so soon.” My friend, being now 
himself sixty-eight, might think thus: but I imagine, that three¬ 
score and ten, the Psalmist’s period of sound human life in later 
ages, may have a failure, though there be no disease in the con¬ 
stitution. 
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Talking of Rochester’s Poems, he said, he had given them to 
Mr. Steevens to castrate ^ for the edition of the poets, to which 
he was to write Prefaces. Dr. Taylor (the only time I ever heard 
him say any thing witty) “ observed, that “if Rochester had been 
castrated himself, his exceptionable poems would not have been 
written.” I asked if Burnet had not given a good Life of Rochester. 
Johnson. “VVe have a good Death: there is not much Life.’* 
I asked whether Prior’s poems were to be printed entire: Johnson 
said, they were. I mentioned Lord Hailes’s censure of Prior, in 
his Preface to a collection of “Sacred Poems,” by various hands, 
published by him at Edinburgh a great many years ago, where 
he mentions, “those impure tales which will be the eternal op¬ 
probrium of their ingenious authour.” Johnson. “Sir, Lord Hailes 
has forgot. There is nothing in Prior that will excite to lewdness. 
If Lord Hailes thinks there is, he must be more combustible than 
other people.” I instanced the tale of “Paulo Purganti and his 
Wife.” Johnson. “Sir, there is nothing there, but that his wife 
wanted to be kissed, when poor Paulo was out of pocket. No, Sir, 
Prior is a lady’s book. No lady is ashamed to have it standing in 
her library.” 

The hypochondriack disorder being mentioned. Dr. Johnson did 
not think it so common as 1 supposed. “Dr. Taylor (said he) is 
the same one day as another. Burke and Reynolds are the same. 
Beauclerk, except when in pain, is the same. I am not so m>'self; 
but this I do not mention commonly.” 

I compkained of a w'retched changefulness, so that I could not 
preserve, for any long continuance, the same views of any thing. 
It was most comfortable to me to experience in Dr. Johnson’s 
company, a relief from this uneasiness. His steady vigourous mind 
held firm before me those objects which my own feeble and 
tremulous imagination frequently presented in such a wavering 
state, that my reason could not judge well of them. 

Dr. Johnson advised me to-day, to have as many books about 
me as I could; that I might read upon any subject upon which 
I had a desire for instruction at the time. “What you read then, 
(said he,) you will remember; but if you have not a book im¬ 
mediately ready, and the subject moulds in your mind, it is a 
chance if you have again a desire to study it.” He added, “If a 
man never has an eager desire for instruction, he should prescribe 
a task for himself. But it is better when a man reads from im¬ 
mediate inclination.” 

1 [This w’as unnecessary, for it had been done in the early part of the 
present century, by Jacob Tonson.—M.] 

> I am told, that Horace, Earl of Oxford, has a collection of Bon-Mots by 
persons who never said but one. 
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He rep>eated a good many lines of Horace’s Odes, while we were 
in the chaise; I remember particularly the Ode "Ehcu jugaces." 

He said, the dispute as to the comparative excellence of Homer 
or Virgil * was inaccurate. “We must consider (said he) whether 
Homer was not the greatest poet, though Virgil may have produced 
the finest poem.- Virgil was indebted to Homer for the whole in¬ 
vention of the structure of an cpick poem, ami for many of his 
beauties.” 

He told me, that Bacon was a favourite authour with him; but 
he had never read his works till he was nunpiling the I'aiglish 
Dictionary, in which he said, I might see Bacon very often quoted. 
Mr. Seward recollects his having mentioned. th;it a Dictionary of 
the Engli.^h Iviinguage might be conqiiled fcom Bacon's writings 
alone, and that he had once an intention of giving an edition of 
Bacon, at least of his English works, and writing the Life of that 
great man. Had he executed this intention, there can be no doubt 
that he would have done it in a most masterly manner. Mallet’s 
Life of Bacon has no inconsiderable merit as an acute and elegant 
dissertation relative to its subject; but Mallet’s miiul was not 
comprehensive enough to embrace the vast extent of Lord Verulam’s 
genius and research. Dr. Warburton therefore ob.scrved, with witty 
justness, “that Mallet in his Life of Bacon had forgotten that he 
was a philosopher; and if he should write the Life of the Duke of 
Marlborough, which he had undertaken to do, he would probably 
forget that he was a General.” 

Wishing to be satisfied what degree of truth there was in a 
story which a friend of Johnson’s and mine had told me to his dis¬ 
advantage, I mentioned it to him in direct terms; and it was to 
this effect: that a gentleman who had lived in great intimacy with 
him, shewn him much kindness, and even relieved him from a 
spunging-house, having afterwards fallen into bad circumstances, 
was one day, when Johnson was at dinner with him, seized for 
debt, and carried to prison; that Johnson sat still undisturbed, 
and went on eating and drinking; upon which the gentleman’s 
sister, who was present, could not suppress her indignation: “What, 
sir, (said she,) are you so unfeeling, as not even to offer to go to 
my brother in his distress; you who have been so much obliged 

11 am informed by Mr. Langton, that a great many years ago be waj 
present when this question was agitated between Dr. Johnson and Mr. Burke; 
and, to use Johnson’s phrase, they “talked their best;” John»n for Homer, 
Burke for Virgil. It may well be supposed to have been one of the ablest and 
most brilliant contests that ever was exhibited. How much must we regret 

that it has not been preserved. j u . u 

2 [But where is the inaccuracy, if the admirers of Homer contend, that hr 
was not only prior to Virgil in point of time, but superiour in excellence ? 
j. Boswexl.I 
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to him?” And that Johnson answered, “Madam, I owe him no obli¬ 
gation ; what he did for me he would have done for a dog.” 

Johnson assured me, that the story was absolutely false: but 
like a man conscious of being in the right, and desirous of com¬ 
pletely vindicating himself from such a charge, he did not arro¬ 
gantly rest on a mere denial, and on his general character, but 
proceeded thus:—“Sir, I was very intimate with that gentleman, 
and was once relieved by him from an arrest; but I never was 
present when he was arrested, never knew that he was arrested, 
and I believe he never was in difficulties after the time when he 
relieved me. I loved him much; yet, in talking of his general 
character, I may have said, though I do not remember that I 
ever did say so; that as his generosity proceeded from no principle, 
but was a part of his profusion, he would do for a dog what he 
would do for a friend: But I never applied this remark to any par¬ 
ticular instance, and certainly not to his kindness to me. If a 
profuse man, who does not value his money, and gives a large sum 
to a whore, gives half as much, or an equally large sum to relieve 
a friend, it cannot be esteemed as virtue. This was all that.I could 
say of that gentleman; and, if said at all, it must have been said 
after his death. Sir, I would have gone to the world’s end to 
relieve him. The remark about the dog, if made by me, was such 
a sally as might escape one when painting a man highly.” 

On Tuesday, September 23 , Johnson was remarkably cordial 
to me. It being necessary for me to return to Scotland soon, I had 
fixed on the next day for my setting out, and I felt a tender con¬ 
cern at the thought of parting with him. He had, at this time, 
frankly communicated to me many particulars, which are inserted 
in this work in their proper places; and once, when I happened to 
mention that the expence of my jaunt would come to much more 
than I had computed, he said, “Why, Sir, if the expcnce were to be 
an inconvenience, you would have reason to regret it; but, if you 
have had the money to spend, I know not that you could have 
purchased as much pleasure with it in any other way.” 

During this interview at Ashbourne, Johnson and I frequently 
talked with wonderful pleasure of mere trifles which had occurred 
in our tour to the Hebrides; for it had left a most agreeable and 
lasting impression upon his mind. 

He found fault with me for using the phrase to make money. 
“Don’t you see (said he) the impropriety of it? To make money is 
to coin it: you should say get money.” The phrase, however, is, I 
think, pretty current. But Johnson was at all times jealous of 
infractions upon the genuine English language, and prompt to 
repress colloquial barbarisms; such as pledging myself, for under- 
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taking; line, for department, or branch, as, the civil line, the bank¬ 
ing line. He was particularly indignant against the almost uni¬ 
versal use of the word idea in the sense of notion, or opinion, when 
it is clear that idea can only signify something of which an image 
can be formed in the mind. W'e may have an idea or image of a 
mountain, a tree, a building; but we cannot surely have an idea or 
image of an argument or proposition. Vet we hear the sages of the 
law “delivering their ideas upon the question under consuleration;” 
and the first speakers in parliament “entirely coinciding in the idea 
which has been ably stated by an honourable member;”—or 
“reprobating an idea unconstitutional, and fraught with the most 
dangerous consequences to a great and free country.” Johnson 
called this “modern cant.” 

I perceived that he pronounced the word heard, as if spelt with 
a double e, hcerd, instead of sounding it herd, as is most usually 
done.^ He said, his reason was, that if it were pronounced herd, 
there would be a single exception from the English pronunciation 
of the syllable ear, and he thought it better not to have that 
exception. 

He praised Grainger’s “Ode on Solitude,” in Dodsley’s collec¬ 
tion, and repeated, with great energy, the exordium: 

“0 Solitude, romanlick maid, 

Wliether ljy nuddmn towers you tread; 

Or haunt the desart's trackle-s Rloom, 

Or hover o’er the yawning tomi); 

Or climb the Andes’ clifted side. 

Or by the Nile's coy source abide; 

Or, startiriR from >our half-year’s sleep. 

From Ilccla view the thawinj? deep; 

Or, at the purple dawn of day, 

Tadnor’s marble waste survey.” 

observing, “This, Sir, is very noble.” 

In the evening our gentleman-farmer, and two others, enter¬ 
tained themselves and the company with a great number of tunes 
on the fiddle. Johnson desired to have “Let ambition fire thy mind,” 
played over again, and appeared to give a patient attention to it; 
though he owned to me that he was very insensible to the power 
of musick. I told him that it affected me to such a degree, as 
often to agitate my nerves painfully, producing in my mind 
alternate sensations of pathetic dejection, so that I was ready to 
shed tears; and of daring resolution, so that I was inclined to rush 
into the thickest part of the battle. “Sir (said he,) I should never 
hear it, if it made me such a fool.” 

Much of the effect of musick, I am satisfied, is owing to the 

1 [In the a^e of Queen Elizabeth this word was frequently written, as 
doubtless it was pronounced, hard —M.] 
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association of ideas. That air, which instantly and irresistibly 
excites in the Swiss, when in a foreign land, the maladie du pais, 
has, I am told, no intrinsick power of sound. And I know from my 
own experience, that Scotch reels, though brisk, make me melan¬ 
choly, because I used to hear them in my early years, at a time 
when Mr. Pitt called for soldiers “from the mountains of the 
north,” and numbers of brave Highlanders were going abroad, 
never to return. Whereas the airs in “The Beggar’s Opera,” many 
of which are very soft, never fail to render me gay, because they 
ire associated with the warm sensations and high spirits of Lon¬ 
don.—This evening, while some of the tunes of ordinary composi¬ 
tion were played with no great skill, my frame was agitated, and I 
was conscious of a generous attachment to Dr. Johnson, as my 
preceptor and friend, mixed with an affectionate regret that he was 
an old man, whom I should probably lose in a short time. I thought 
I could defend him at the point of my sword. My reverence and 
affection for him were in full glow. I said to him, “My dear Sir, we 
must meet every year, if you don’t quarrel with me.” Johnson. 
“Nay, Sir, you are more likely to quarrel with me, than I with 
you. My regard for you is greater almost than I have words to 
express; but I do not chuse to be always repeating it; write it 
down in the first leaf of your pocket-book, and never doubt of it 
again.” 

I talked to him of misery being “the doom of man” in this life, 
as displayed in his “Vanity of Human Wishes.” Yet I observed 
that things were done upon the supposition of happiness; grand 
houses were built, fine gardens were made, splendid places of 
publick amusement were contrived, and crowded with company. 
Johnson. “Alas, Sir, these are all only struggles for happiness. 
When I first entered Ranelagh, it gave an expansion and gay 
sensation to my mind, such as I never experienced any where else. 
But, as Xerxes wept when he viewed his immense army, and con¬ 
sidered that not one of that great multitude would be alive a hun¬ 
dred year afterwards, so it went to my heart to consider that there 
was not one in all that brilliant circle, that was not afraid to go 
home and think; but that the thoughts of each individual there, 
would be distressing when alone.” This reflection was experi¬ 
mentally just. The feeling of languor,^ which succeeds the anima- 

* Pope mentions, 

“Stretch’d on the rack of a too easy chair.” 

But I recollect a couplet quite apposite to my subject in “Virtue, an Ethick 
Epistle,” a beautiful and instructive poem, by an anonymous writer, in 1758: 
who, treating of pleasure in excess, says, 

“Till languor, suffering on the rack of bliss, 

Confess that man was never made for this.” 
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tion of gaiety, is itself a very severe pain; and when the mind is 
then vacant, a thousand disappointments and vexations rush in and 
excruciate. Will not many even of my fairest readers allow this to 
be true? 

I suggested, that being in love, and flattered with hopes of suc¬ 
cess; or having some favourite scheme in view for the next day, 
might prevent that wretchedness t)f which we had been talking. 
Johnson. “Why, Sir, it may sometimes be so as you suppose; but 
my conclusion is in general but too true.” 

W'^hile Johnson and I stood in calm confcretice by ourselves in 
Dr. Taylor’s garden, at a pretty late hour in a serene autumn 
night, looking up to the heavens, I directed the discourse to the 
subject of a future state. My friend was in a placid and most 
benignant frame of mind. “Sir, (said he,) 1 do not imagine that 
all things will be made clear to us immediately after death, but 
that the ways of Providence will be explained to us very gradually.” 
I ventured to ask him whether, although the words of some texts 
of Scripture seemed strong in support of the dreadful doctrine of 
an eternity of punishment, we might not hope that the denuncia 
tion was figurative, and would not literally be executed. John¬ 
son. “Sir, you are to consider the intention of punishment in 
a future state. We have no reason to be sure that we shall then 
be no longer liable to offend against (ion. We do not know that even 
the angels are quite in a state of security; nay, we know that some 
of them have fallen. It may therefore, perhaps, be necessary, in 
order to preserve both men and angels in a state of rectitude, that 
they should have continually before them the punishment of those 
who have deviated from it; but we may hope that by some other 
means a fall from rectitude may be prevented. Some of the texts 
of Scripture upon this subject, are, as you observe, indeed strong; 
but they may admit of a mitigated interpretation.” He talked to 
me upon this awful and delicate question in a gentle tone, and as 
if afraid to be decisive. 

After supper I accompanied him to his apartment, and at my 
request he dictated to me an argument in favour of the negro who 
was then claiming his liberty, in an action in the Court of Session 
in Scotland. He had always been very zealous against slavery in 
every form, in which I with all deference thought that he dis¬ 
covered “a zeal without knowledge.”' Upon one occasion, when in 
company with some very grave men at Oxford, his toast was, 
“Here’s to the next insurrection of the negroes in the West Indies.” 
His violent prejudice against our West Indian and American set¬ 
tlers appeared whenever there was an opportunity. Towards the 
conclusion of his “Taxation no Tyranny,” he says, “how is it that 
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we hear the loudest yelps for liberty among the drivers of negroes?” 
and in his conversation with Mr. Wilkes ^ he asked, “Where did 
Bcckford and Trecothick learn English?” That Trecothick could 
both speak and write good English is well known. I myself was 
favoured with his correspondence concerning the brave Corsicans. 
And that Beckford could speak it with a spirit of honest resolu¬ 
tion even to his Majesty, as his “faithful Lord-Mayor of London,” 
is commemorated by the noble monument erected to him in Guild¬ 
hall. 

The argument dictated by Dr. Johnson was as follows: 

“It must be agreed that in most ages many countries have had 
part of their inhabitants in a state of slavery; yet it may be 
doubted whether slavery can ever be supposed the natural condi¬ 
tion of man. It is impossible not to conceive that men in their 
original state were equal; and very difficult to imagine how one 
would be subjected to another but by violent compulsion. An 
individual may, indeed, forfeit his liberty by a crime; but he 
cannot by that crime forfeit the liberty of his children. What is 
true of a criminal seems true likewise of a captive. A man may 
accept life from a conquering enemy on condition of perpetual 
servitude; but it is very doubtful whether he can entail that servi¬ 
tude on his descendants; for no man can stipulate without com¬ 
mission for another. The condition which he himself accepts, his 
son or grandson perhaps would have rejected. If we should admit, 
what perhaps may with more reason be denied, that there are 
certain relations between man and man which may make slavery 
necessary and just, yet it can never be proved that he who is 
now suing for his freedom ever stood in any of those relations. 
He is certainly subject by no law, but that of violence, to his 
present master; who pretends no claim to his obedience, but that 
he bought him from a merchant of slaves, whose right to sell him 
never was examined. It is said that according to the constitutions 
of Jamaica he was legally enslaved; these constitutions are merely 
po.sitive; and apparently injurious to the rights of mankind, be¬ 
cause whoever is exposed to sale is condemned to slavery without 
appeal; by whatever fraud or violence he might have been originally 
brought into the merchant’s power. In our own time Princes have 
been sold, by wretches to whose care they were entrusted, that 
they might have an European education; but when once they were 
brought to a market in the plantations, little would avail either their 
dignity or their wrongs. The laws of Jamaica afford a negro no 
redress. His colour is considered as a sufficient testimony against 
him. It is to be lamented that moral right should ever give way to 

‘ See page 658. 
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political convenience. But if temptations of interest are sometimes 
too strong for human virtue, let us at least retain a virtue where 
there is no temptation to quit it. In the present case there is ap¬ 
parent right on one side, and no convenience on the other. In¬ 
habitants of this island can neither gain riches nor power by taking 
away the liberty of any part of the human species. The sum of the 
argument is this:—No man is by nature the property of another: 
The defendant is, therefore, by nature free: 'I'lic rights of nature 
must be some way forfeited before they can be justly taken away: 
That the defendant has by any act forfeited the rights of nature 
we require to be proved; and if no proof of such forfeiture can 
be given, we doubt not but the justice of the court will declare 
him free.” 

I record Dr. Johnson’s argument fairly upon this particular 
case; where, perhaps, he was in the right. Hut I beg leave to 
enter my most solemn protest against his general doctrine with 
respect to the Slave Trade. For T will resolutely say—that his un¬ 
favourable notion of it was owing to prejudice, and imperfect or 
false information. The wild and dangerous attempt which has for 
some time been persisted in to obtain an act of our I>egislature, to 
abolish so very important and necessary a branch of commercial 
interest, must have been crushed at once, had not the insignificance 
of the zealots who vainly took the lead in it, made the vast body 
of Planters, Merchants, and others, whose immense properties are 
involved in that trade, reasonably enough suppose that there 
could be no danger. The encouragement which the attempt has 
received excites my wonder and indignation: and though some men 
of superiour abilities have supported it; whether from a love of 
temporary popularity, when prosperous: or a love of general mis¬ 
chief when desperate, my opinion is unshal.en. To abolish a status, 
which in all ages God has sanctioned, and man has continued, would 
not only be robbery to an innumerable class of our fellow-subjects; 
but it would be extreme cruelty to the African Savages, a portion 
of whom it saves from massacre, or intolerable bondage in their 
own country, and introduces into a much happier state of life; 
especially now when their passage to the West Indies and their 
treatment there is humanely regulated. To abolish that trade would 
be to 

“-fhut the gates of mercy on mankinrl ” 

Whatever may have passed elsewhere concerning it, the House 
OF Lords is wise and independent: 

Intaminatis fulget honoribus; 

Ncc sumit aut ponit .secures 

Arbitrio popularis aurz. 
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I have read, conversed, and thought much upon the subject, and 
would recommend to all who are capable of conviction, an excel¬ 
lent Tract by my learned and ingenious friend John Ranby, Esq. 
entitled “Doubts on the Abolition of the Slave Trade.” To Mr. 
Ranby’s “Doubts,” I will apply Lord Chancellor Hardwicke’s 
expression in praise of a Scotch Law Book, called “Dirleton’s 
Doubts;” “ills Doubts, (said his Lordship,) are better than most 
people’s Certainties/* 

When I said now to John.son, that I was afraid I kept him too 
late up, “No, Sir, (said he,) I don’t care though I sit all night with 
you.” This was an animated speech from a man in his sixty-ninth 
year. 

Had I been as attentive not to displease him as I ought to have 
been, I know not but this vigil might have been fulfilled; but I 
unluckily entered upon the controversy concerning the right of 
Great-Britain to tax America, and attempted to argue in favour of 
our fellow-subjects on the other side of the Atlantick. I insisted that 
America might be very well governed, and made to yield sufficient 
revenue by the means of influence, as exemplified in Ireland, while 
the people might be pleased with the imagination of their partici¬ 
pating of the British constitution, by having a body of representa¬ 
tives, without whose consent money could not be exacted from them. 
Johnson could not bear my thus opposing his avowed opinion, 
which he had e.xerted himself with an extreme degree of heat to 
enforce; and the violent agitation into which he was thrown, while 
answering, or rather reprimanding me, alarmed me so, that I 
heartily repented of my haying unthinkingly introduced the subject. 
I myself, however, grew warm, and the change was great, from the 
calm state of philosophical discussion in which we had a little before 
been pleasingly employed. 

I talked of the corruption of the British Parliament, in which I 
alledged that any question, however unreasonable or unjust, might 
be carried by a venal majority; and I spoke with high admiration 
of the Roman Senate, as if composed of men sincerely desirous to 
resolve what they should think best for their country. My friend 
would allow no such character to the Roman Senate; and he main¬ 
tained that the British Parliament was not corrupt, and that there 
was no occasion to corrupt its members; asserting, that there was 
hardly ever any question of great importance before Parliament, 
any question in which a man might not very well vote either upon 
one side or the other. He said there had been none in his time except 
that respecting America. 

We were fatigued by the contest, which was produced by my 
want of caution; and he was not then in the humour to slide into 
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easy and cheerful talk. It therefore so happened, that we were ailei 
an hour or two very willing to separate and go to bed. 

On Wednesday, September 24 . I went into Dr. Johnson’s room 
before he got up, and finding that the storm of the preceding night 
was quite laid, I sat down upon his bed-side, and he talked with as 
much readiness and good humour as ever. He recommended to me 
to plant a considerable part of a large moorish farm which I had 
purchased, and he made several calculations of the expence and 
profit; for he delighted in e.xercising his mind on the science of 
numbers. He pressed upon me the importance of planting at the 
first in a very sufficient manner, quoting the saying “/« bcUo non 
licet bis errarc:'* and adding, “this is equally true in planting.” 

I spoke with gratitude of Dr. Taylor’s hospitality; and as evi¬ 
dence that it was not on account of his good table alone that John¬ 
son visited him often, I mentioned a little anecdote which had es¬ 
caped my friend’s recollection, and at hearing which repeated, he 
smiled. One evening, when I was sitting with him, Frank delivered 
this message: “Sir, Dr. Taylor sends his compliments to you, and 
begs you will dine with him to-morrow. He has got a hare.”—“My 
compliments (said Johnson) and I’ll dine with him—hare or 
rabbit.” 

After breakfast I departed, and pursued my journey northwards. 
I took my post-chaise from the Green Man, a very good inn at 
Ashbourne, the mistress of which, a mighty civil gentlewoman, 
courtseying very low, presented me with an engraving of the sign 
of her house; to which she had subjoined, in her own hand-writing, 
an address in such singular simplicity of style, that I have preserved 
it pasted upon one of the boards of my original Journal at this time, 
and shall here insert it for the amusement of my readers: 


“il/. KILLlNGLEY's duty waits upon Mr. Boswell, is exceed^ 
ingly obliged to him for this favour; whenever he comes this way, 
hopes for a continuance of the same. Would Mr. Boswell name the 
house to his extensive acquaintance, it would be a singular favour 
conferred on one who has it not in her power to make any other re¬ 
turn but her most grateful thanks, and sincerest prayers for his hap¬ 
piness in time, and in a blessed eternity. 

‘'Tuesday morn.” 

From this meeting at Ashbourne I derived a considerable acces¬ 
sion to my Johnsonian store. I communicated my original Journal 
to Sir William Forbes, in whom I have always placed deserved con¬ 
fidence; and what he wrote to me concerning it is so much to my 
credit as the biographer of Johnson, that my readers will, I hope, 
grant me their indulgence for here inserting it: “It is not once or 
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twice going over it (says Sir William,) that will satisfy me; for 1‘ 
find in it a high degree of instruction as well as entertainment; and 
I derive more benefit from Dr. Johnson’s admirable discussions 
than I should be able to draw from his personal conversation; for I 
suppose there is not a man in the world to whom he discloses his 
sentiments so freely as to yourself.” 

I cannot omit a curious circumstance which occurred at Edensor- 
inn, close by Chatsworth, to survey the magnificence of which I 
had gone a considerable way out of my road to Scotland. The inn 
was then kept by a very jolly landlord, whose name, I think, was 
Malton. He happened to mention that “the celebrated Dr. John¬ 
son had been in his house.” I enquired who this Dr. Johnson was, 
that I might hear my host’s notion of him. “Sir, (said he,) Johnson, 
the great writer ; Oddity, as they call him. He's the greatest writer 
in England; he writes for the ministry; he has a correspondence 
abroad, and lets them know what’s going on.” 

My friend, who had a thorough dependance upon the authen¬ 
ticity of my relation without any embellishment, as falsehood or 
Action is too gently called, laughed a good deal at this representation 
of himself. 

“Mr. Boswell to Dr. Johnson. 

“Edinburgh, Sept. 29 , 1777 . 

“my dear sir, 

“By the first post I inform you of my safe arrival at my own 
house, and that I had the comfort of finding my wife and children 
all in good health. 

“When I look back upon our late interview, it appears to me to 
have answered expectation better than almost any scheme of 
happiness that I ever put in execution. My Journal is stored with 
wisdom and wit; and my memory is filled with the recollection of 
lively and affectionate feelings, which now, I think, yield me more 
satisfaction than at the time when they were first e.xcited. I have 
e.xperienced this upon other occasions. I shall bo obliged to you if 
you will explain it to me; for it seems wonderful that pleasure 
should be more vivid at a distance than when near. I wish you may 
find yourself in a humour to do me this favour; but I ilaiter myself 
with no strong hope of it; for I have observed, that unless upon 
very serious occasions, your letters to me are not answers to those 
which i write.” 

[I then expressed much uneasiness that I had mentioned to him 
the name of the gentleman who had told me the story so much to 
his disadvantage, the truth of which he had completely refuted; 
for that my having done so might be interpreted as a breach of con¬ 
fidence, and offend one whose society I valued;—therefore earnestly 
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requesting that no notice might be taken of it to any body, till I 
should be in London, and have an opportunity to talk it over with 
the gentleman.] 


“To James Boswell, Ksq. 

“dear sir, 

“You will wonder, or you have wondered, why no letter has 
come from me. What you wrote at your return, had in it >iuh a 
strain of cowardly caution as gave me no pleasure. 1 could not well 
do what you wished; I had no need to vex you with a refu^^al. I 

have seen !Mr. --, and as to him have set all right, without any 

inconvenience, so far as I know, to you. Mrs. Thrale hac forgot the 
story. You may now be at ease. 

“And at case I certainly wish yoti, for the kiinlness that you 
showed in coming so long a journey to see me. Jt was |)ily to keep 
you so long in pain, but, uiion reviewing the matter, I do not see 
what I could have d;)ne better than I did. 

“I hope you found at your return my dear enemy and all her 
little people quite w’ell, and had no reason to re|)ent of your journey. 
I think on it with great gratitude. 

“I was not well when you left me at the Doctor’s, and T grew 
worse; yet I staid on, and at Lichfield was very ill. I ravelling, how¬ 
ever, did not make me worse; and when I came to London, 1 com¬ 
plied with a summons to go to Brighthelmstone, where I .saw lieau- 
clerk, and staid three days. 

“Our Club has recommenced last Friday, but I was not there, 
Langton has another wench.’ Mrs. Thrale is in hopes of a young 
brewer. They got by their trade last year a very large sum, and 
their expences are proportionate. 

“Mrs. U'illiams’s health is very bad. And I have had for some 
time a very difficult and laborious respiration: but I am better by 
purges, abstinence, and other methods. I am yet, however, much 
behind-hand in my health and rest. 

“Dr. Blair’s sermons are now universally commended; but let 
him think that I had the honour of first finding and first jiraising 
his excellencies. I did not stay to add my voice to tliat of the 
publick. 

“My dear Friend, let me thank you once more for your visit; 
you did me great honour, and I hope met with nothing that dis¬ 
pleased you. I staid long at Ashbourne, not much pleased, yet auk- 
ward at departing. I then went to Lichfield, where I found my friend 
at Stow-hill - very dangerously diseased. Such is life. Let us try tc 
pass it well, whatever it be, for there is surely something beyond it 

1 A daughter born to him. * Mrs. Aston. 
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“Well, now, I hope all is well, write as soon as you can to, dear 
Sir, 

“Your affectionate servant, 

“Sam. Johnson.'* 

"London, Nov. 25, 1777.” 

“To Dr. Samuel Johnson. 

“Edinburgh, Nov. 29 , 1777 . 

“my dear sir, 

“This day’s post has at length relieved me from much uneasi¬ 
ness, by bringing me a letter from you. I was, indeed, doubly un¬ 
easy;—on my own account and yours. I was very anxious to be 
secured against any bad consequences from my imprudence in 
mentioning the gentleman’s name who had told me a story to your 
disadvantage; and as I could hardly suppose it possible, that you 
would delay so long to make me easy, unless you were ill, I was not 
& little apprehensive about you. You must not be offended when I 
venture to tell you that you appear to me to have been too rigid 
upon this occasion. The ‘cowardly caution which gave you no 
pleasure/ was suggested to me by a friend here, to whom I men- 
iioned the strange story, and the detection of its falsity, as an in¬ 
stance how one may be deceived by what is apparently very good 
luthority. But, as I am still persuaded, that as I might have obtained 
the truth, without mentioning the gentleman’s name, it was wrong 
in me to do it, I cannot see that you are just in blaming my caution. 
But if you were ever so just in your disapprobation, might you not 
have dealt more tenderly with me? 

“I went to Auchinleck about the middle of October, and passed 
some time with my father very comfortably. 

i|t ifc >|c 4^ lit 

“I am engaged in a criminal prosecution against a country school¬ 
master, for indecent behaviour to his female scholars. There is no 
statute against such abominable conduct; but it is punishable at 
common law. I shall be obliged to you for your assistance in this 
extraordinary trial. I ever am, my dear Sir, 

“Your faithful humble servant, 

“James Boswell.” 

About this time I wrote to Johnson, giving him an account of the 
decision of the Negro cause, by the Court of Session, which by those 
who hold even the mildest and best regulated slavery in abomina¬ 
tion, (of which number I do not hesitate to declare that I am none,) 
should be remembered with high respect, and to the credit of Scot¬ 
land; for it went upon a much broader ground than the case of 
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Somerset, which was decided in England; ' being truly the general 
question, whether a perpetual obligation of service to one master in 
any mode should be sanctified by the law of a free country. A negro, 
then called Joseph Knight, a native of Africa, having been brdught 
to Jamaica in the usual course of the slave trade, and purchased by 
a Scotch gentleman in that island, had attended his master to Scot¬ 
land, where it was officiously suggested to him that he would be 
found entitled to his liberty without any limitation. He accordingly 
brought his action, in the course of which the advocates on both 
sides did themselves great honour. Mr. Maclaurin has had the 
praise of Johnson, for his argument - in favour of the negro, and 
Mr. Macconochie distinguished himself on the same side, by his 
ingenuity and extraordinary research. Mr. Cullen, on the part of 
the master, discovered good information and sound reasoning; in 
which he was well supported by Mr. James Ferguson, remarkablo 
for a manly understanding, anti a knowledge both of books and of 
the w'orld. But I cannot too highly praise the speech which Mr. 
Henry Dundas generously contributed to the cause of the sooty 
stranger. ]Mr. Dundas’s Scottish accent, which has been .so often 
in vain obtruded as an objection to his powerful abilities in parlia¬ 
ment, was no disadvantage to him in his own country. And I do de¬ 
clare, that upon this memorable question he impressed me, and I 
believe all his audience, with such feelings as were produced by 
some of the most eminent orations of antiquity. This testimony 1 
liberally give to the excellence of an old friend, with whom it has 
been my lot to differ very widely upon many political topicks; yet 
. persuade myself without malice. A great majority of the Lords of 
Session decided for the negro. But four of their number, the Lord 
President, Lord Elliock, Lx)rd Monboddo, and Lord Covington, 
resolutely maintained the lawfulness of a status, which has been 
acknowledged in all ages and countries, and that wh^n freedom 
flourished, as in old Greece and Rome. 


“To. James Boswell, Esq. 


“dear sir, 

“This is the time of the year in which all express their good 
wishes to their friends, and I send mine to you and your family. May 


1 See State Trials, Vol. XI. p. 339. and Mr. Hargrave’s argument. 

* The motto to it was happily chosen: 

"Quamvis tile niger, quamvis lu candidus esses.** 

I cannot avoid mentioning a circumstance no less strange than true, that a 
brother Advocate in considerable practice, but of whom it certainly cannot be 
said Ingenuas didicit fideliter artes, asked Mr. Maclaurin, with a face of flip¬ 
pant assurance, “Are these words your own?” 
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your lives be long, happy, and good. I have been much out of 
order, but, I hope, do not grow worse. 

“The crime of the schoolmaster whom you are engaged to prose¬ 
cute is very great, and may be suspected to be too common. In our 
law it would be a breach of the peace and a misdemeanour; that is, 
a kind of indefinite crime, not capital, but punishable at the dis¬ 
cretion of the Court. You cannot want matter: all that needs to be 
said will easily occur. 

“Mr. Shaw, the authour of the Gaelick Grammar, desires me to 
make a request for him to Lord Eglintoune, that he may be ap¬ 
pointed Chaplain to one of the new-raised regiments. 

“All our friends are as they were; little has happened to them of 
either good or bad. Mrs. Thrale ran a great black hair-dressing pin 
into her eye; but by great evacuation she kept it from inllaming, 
and it is almost well. Miss Reynolds has been out of order, but 
is better. Mrs. Williams is in a very poor state of health. 

“If 1 should write on, I should, perhaps, write only complaints, 
and therefore I will content myself with telling you, that I love to 
think on you, and to hear from you; and that 1 am, dear Sir, 

“Yours faithfully, 

“Sam. Johnson.” 

‘‘December 37,1777.” 


“To Dr. Samuel Johnson. 

“Edinburgh, Jan. 8, 1778. 

"dear sir, 

“Your congratulations upon a new year are mixed with com¬ 
plaint: mine must be so too. My wife has for some time been very 
ill, having been conlincd to the house these three months by a 
severe cold, attended with alarming symptoms. 

[Here I gave a particular account of the distress which the per¬ 
son, upon every account most dear to me, suffered; and of the dis¬ 
mal state of apprehension in which I now was: adding that I never 
stood more in need of his consoling philosophy.] 

“Did you ever look at a book written by Wilson, a Scotchman, 
under the Latin name of Volusctius, according to the custom of 
literary men at a certain period. It is entitled *De Animi Tranquilli- 
tate* I earnestly desire tranquillity. Bona res quies; but I fear I 
shall never attain it: for, when unoccupied, I grow gloomy, and 
occupation agitates me to feverishness. 

*T am, dear Sir, 

“Your most affectionate humble servant, 

“James Boswell.” 
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•‘dear sir, 

“To a letter so intercstin" as your last, it is proper to return 
some answer, however little I may be disposed to write. 

‘‘Your alarm at your lady’s illne.ss was reasonable, and not 
disproportionate to the ai^pearance of the disorder. 1 ht*pe your 
phy.sical friend's conjecture is now verified, and all tear of a 
consumption at an end: a little care and exercisi' will then restore 
her. London is a }IO(k 1 air for ladies; and if you brinii her hither, 
I will do for her what she did for me —I will retire from my ap;irt- 
ments for her accommodation. Behave kindly to her, and keep 
her cheerful. 

“You always seem to call for tenderness. Know then, that in the 
first month of the present year I very hitthly esteem and very 
cordially love you. I hope to tell you this at the betiinning of every 
year as long as we live; and why should we trouble ourselves to 
tell or hear it oftener? 

“Tell Veronica, Kuphemia. and .Ale.xander, that I wish them, as 
well as their parents, many ha[)py years. 

“You have ended tiie negro’s cause much to my mind. Lord 
Auchinleck and dear Lord Hailes were on the side of liberty. Lord 
Hailes’s name reproaches me; but if he saw my languid neglect of 
my own affairs, he would rather pity than resent my neglect of his. 
I hope to mend, ut ct mihi vivam ct amids. 1 am, dear ISir, 

“Yours affectionately, 

“Sam. Johnson.” 

••Jan. 24,1778.” 

“My service to my fellow-traveller, Joseph.” 

Johnson maintained a long and intimate friendship with Mr. 
Welch, who succeeded the celebrated Henry Fielding as one of his 
Majesty’s Justices of the Peace for Westminster; kept a regular 
office for the police of that great district; and discharged his im¬ 
portant trust, for many years, faithfully and ably. Johnson, who 
had an eager and unceasing curiosity to know human life in all its 
variety, told me, that he attended Mr. Welch in his office for a 
whole winter, to hear the examinations of the culprits; but that he 
found an almost uniform tenor of misfortune, wretchedness, and 
profligacy. Mr. Welch’s health being impaired, he was advised 
to try the effect of a warm climate; and Johnson, by his interest 
with Mr. Chamier, procured him leave of absence to go to Italy, 
and a promise that the pension or salary of two hundred pounds 
a year, which Government allowed him, should not be discon- 
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tinued. Mr. Welch accordingly went abroad, accompanied by his 
daughter Anne, a young lady of uncommon talents and literature. 


“To Saunders Welch, Esq. at the English Coffee-House, 

Rome. 

“dear sir, 

“To have suffered one of my best and dearest friends to pass 
almost two years in foreign countries without a letter, has a very 
shameful appearance of inattention. But the truth is, that there 
was no particular time in which I had any thing particular to say; 
and general expressions of good will, I hope, our long friendship is 
grown too solid to want. 

“Of publick affairs you have information from the news-papers 
wherever you go, for the English keep no secret; and of other 
things, Mrs. Nollekens informs you. My intelligence could there¬ 
fore be of no use; and Miss Nancy’s letters made it unnecessary 
to write to you for information; I was likewise for some time out 
of humour, to find that motion, and nearer approaches to the sun, 
did not restore your health so fast as I e.xpected. Of your health, 
the accounts have lately been more pleasing; and I have the 
gratification of imagining to myself a length of years which I 
hope you have gained, and of which the enjoyment will be im¬ 
proved by a vast accession of images and observations which your 
journies and various residence have enabled you to make and ac¬ 
cumulate. You have travelled with this felicity, almost peculiar to 
yourself, that your companion is not to part from you at your 
journey’s end; but you arc to live on together, to help each other's 
recollection, and to supply each other’s omissions. 'I'he world has 
few greater pleasures than that which two friends enjoy, in tracing 
back, at some distant time, those transactions and events through 
which they have passed together. One of the old man’s miseries is, 
that he cannot easily find a companion able to partake with him of 
the past. You and y'^our fellow-traveller have this comfort in store, 
that your conversation will be not easily exhausted; one will 
always be glad to say what the other will always be willing to hear. 

“That you may enjoy this pleasure long, your health must have 
your constant attention. I suppose you propose to return this year, 
'fhere is no need of haste; do not come hither before the height 
of summer, that you may fall gradually into the inconveniences of 
your native clinic. July seems to be the proper month. August and 
September will prepare you for the winter, .^fter having travelled 
so far to find health, you must take care not to lose it at home; and 
I hope a little care will effectually preserve it. 

“Miss Nancy has doubtless kept a constant and copious journal 
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She must not expect to be welcome when she returns, without a 
great mass of information. Let her review her journal often, and 
set down what she finds herself to have omitted, that she may 
trust to memory as little as possible, for memory is soon confused 
by a quick succession of things; and she will grow every day less 
confident of the truth of her own narratives, unless she can recur 
to some written memorials. If she has satisfied herself with hints, 
instead of full representations, let her supply the deficiencies now 
while her memory is yet fresh, and while her father’s memory may 
help her. If she observes this direction, she will not have travelled 
in vain; for she will bring home a book with which she may enter¬ 
tain herself to the end of life. If it were not now too late, I would 
advise her to note the impression which the first sight of anything 
new and wonderful made upon her mind. Let her now set her 
thoughts down as she can recollect them; for faint as they may 
already be, they will grow every day fainter. 

“Perhaps I do not flatter myself unreasonably when I imagine 
that you may wish to know something of me. I can gratify your 
benevolence with no account of health. The hand of time, or o; 
disease, is very heavy upon me. I pass restless and uneasy nights, 
harassed with convulsions of my breast, and llatulencies at my 
stomach; and restless nights make heavy days. IIat nothing will 
be mended by complaints, and therefore I will make an end. When 
we meet, we w’ill try to forget our cares and our maladies, and con¬ 
tribute, as we can, to the cheerfulne.ss of each other. If I had gone 
with you, I believe I should have been better; but I do not know 
that it was in my power. I am, dear Sir, 

“Your most humble servant, 

“Feb. 3,1778.” “Sam. Johnson.’ 

This letter, while it gives admirable advice how to travel to the 
best advantage, and will therefore be of very general use, is another 
eminent proof of Johnson’s warm and affectionate heart.* 

“To Dr. Samuel Johnson. 

“lidinburgh, Feb. 26, 1778. 

“my dear sir, 

“Why I have delayed, for near a month, to thank you for 
your last affectionate letter, I cannot say; for my mind has been in 
better health these three weeks than for some years pa'^t. I believe 
I have evaded till I could send you a copy of Lord Hailes’s opinion 

^ The friendship between Mr. \V"l"h and him wms unbroken Mr Welch died 
not many months before him. and bequeathed him five Kuineas for a ring, 
which Johnson received with tenderne'-s, as a kind memori d. His regard was 
constant for his friend Mr. Welch’s daughters; of whom, Jane is married to 
Mr. No!Iekcn«, the statuary, whose merit is too well known to require any 
praise from me. 
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on the negro’s cause, which he wishes you to read, and correct any 
errours that there may be in the language; for, (says he,) ‘we 
live in a critical, though not a learned age; and I seek to screen 
myself under the shield of Ajax.’ I communicated to him your 
apology for keeping the sheets of his ‘Annals’ so long. He says, 
‘I am sorry to see that Dr. Johnson is in a state of languor. Why 
should a sober Christian, neither an enthusiast nor a fanatick, be 
very merry or very sad?’ I envy his Lordship’s comfortable con¬ 
stitution; but well do I know that languor and dejection will afflict 
the best, however excellent their principles. I am in possession of 
Lord Hailes’s opinion in his own hand-writing, and have had it for 
some time. My excuse then for procrastination mvist be, that I 
wanted to have it copied; and I have now put that off so long, 
that it will be better to bring it with me than send it, as I shall 
probably get you to look at it sooner, when I solicit you in person. 

“My wife, who is, I thank God, a good deal better, is much 
obliged to you for your very polite and courteous offer of your 
apartment: but, if she goes to London, it will be best for her to have 
lodgings in the more airy vicinity of Hyde-Park. I, however, doubt 
much if I shall be able to prevail with her to accompany me to the 
metropolis; for she is so different from you and me, that she dislikes 
travelling; and she is so anxious about her children, that she thinks 
she should be unhappy if at a distance from them. She therefore 
wishes rather to go to some country place in Scotland, where she 
can have them with her. 

“I purpose being in London about the 20th of next month, as I 
think it creditable to appear in the House of Lords as one of 
Douglas’s Counsel, in the great and last competition between Duke 
Hamilton and him. 

****** 

“I am sorry poor IMrs. Williams is so ill: though her temper is 
unpleasant, she has always been polite and obliging to me. I wish 
many happy years to good Mr. Levett, who I suppose holds his 
usual place at your breakfast table.^ 

“I ever am, my dear Sir, 

“Your affectionate humble servant, 

“James Boswell.” 

' Dr. Percy, the Bishop of Dromore, humourously observed, that Levett used 
to breakfast on the crust of a roll, which Johnson, after tearing out the crumb 
for himself, threw to his humble friend. 

[Perhaps the word threw is here too strong. Dr, Johnson never treated 
Levett with contempt; it is clear indeed from various circumstance.-:, that he 
had great kindness for him. I have often seen Johnson at breakfast, accom¬ 
panied, or rather attended, by Levett, who had always the management of the 
tea-kettle.—M.] 
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To THE Same. 

“Kdinbursli, Fob. 28, 1778. 

“my dear sir, 

“You are at present busy amongst the English pools, prepar¬ 
ing, for the public instruction and ontcrtainmont, I’rofacos, bio¬ 
graphical and critical. It will not, tliorofore, bo mil of season to 
appeal to you for the decision of a controvorsy which has arisen 
between a lady and me concerning a passiige in I’arnoll. That poet 
tells us, that his hermit quilted his cell 

‘-to know the world by siiiht. 

To find if books or ssc(iin\ ri.|iort it ri^iht; 

(h'or yet by su’ahis alone the world ln“ knew, 

Whose feet came wand'ring o’er the nightly dew.)’ 

I maintain, that there is an inconsistency here; for as the Hermit’s 
notions of the world were formed from the reports both of hooks 
and swains, he could not justly be said to know by swains alone. 
Be pleased to judge between us, and let us have your reasons.* 

“\Vhat do you say to 'Taxation no Tyranny,' now, after Lord 
North’s declaration or confession, or whatever el.se his conciliatory 
speech should be called? I never differed from you in politicks but 
upon two points,—the Middlesex hilcction, and the Ta.xation of 
the Americans by the British Houses of Representatives. There is a 
charm in the word Parliament, so I avoid it. As I am a steady and 
a warm Tory, I regret that the King does not see it to be better for 
him to receive constitutional supjdies from his American subjects 
by the voice of their own assemblies, where his Royal Person is 
represented, than through the medium of his British subjects, I am 
persuaded that the power of the Crown, which I wish to increase, 
would be greater when in contact with all its dominions, than if 
‘the rays of regal bounty,’ - were ‘to shine’ upon America, through 
that dense and troubled bmly, a modern British Parliament. But, 
enough ox this subject; for your angry voice at Ashbourne upon it, 
still sounds aweful ‘in my mind's ears’ 

‘T ever am, my dear Sir, 

“Your most affectionate humble servant, 

“James Boswell.” 

To THE Same. 

“Edinburgh, March 12, 1778. 

“my dear sir, 

“The alarm of your late illness distressed me but a few hours; 
for on the evening of the day that it reached me, I found it con- 

1 fSee this subject discussed in a subsequent page, under May 3, 1779.—M.l 

2 Alluding to a line in his "Vanity of Human Wishes,” describing Cardinal 
Wolsey in bis state of elevation: 

“Through him the rays of regal bounty shine.” 
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was a boy at the Charter-house, his father wrote to him to go and 
pay a visit to Mr. Samuel Johnson, which he accordingly did, and 
found him in an upper room, of poor appearance. Johnson received 
him with much courteousness, and talked a great deal to him, as 
to a school-boy, of the course of his education, and other particu¬ 
lars. When he afterwards came to know and understand the high 
character of this great man, he recollected his condescension with 
wonder. He added, that when he was going away, Mr. Johnson 
presented him with half a guinea; and this, said ^Ir. Howard, was 
at a time when he probably had not another. 

We retired from Mrs. Williams to another room. Tom Davies 
soon after joined us. He had now unfortunately failed in his cir¬ 
cumstances, and was much indebted to Dr. johii'^on’s kindness 
for obtaining for him many alleviations of his distress. After he 
went away, John.'^on blamed his folly in quitting the stage, by which 
he and his wife got five hundred pounds a year. 1 .said, 1 believed it 
was owing to Churclull’s attack upon him, 

“lie mouths a sentence, a.'> curs mouth a bone.” 

Johnson. “I believe so, too, Sir. but what a man is he, who is 
to be driven from the stage by a line? Another line would have 
driven him from his shop.” 

I told him that I was engaged as Counsel at the bar of the House 
of Commons to oppose a road-bill in the county of Stirling, and 
asked him what mode he would advise me to follow’ in addressing 
such an audience. Johnson. “Why, Sir, you must provide yourstdf 
with a good deal of c.xtraneous matter, which you are to jiroduce 
occasionally, so as to fdl up the time; for you must consider, that 
they do not listen much. If you begin with the strength of your 
cause, it may be lost before they begin to listen. When you catch 
a moment of attention, press the merits of the quo'-l ion upon them.” 
He said, as to one point of the merits, that he thought “it would 
be a wrong thing to deprive the small landholders of the privilege 
of assessing themselves for making and repairing the high roads; 
it 7t'as destroying a certain portion of liberty, without a good reason, 
which was always a bad thing.** When I mentioned this observation 
next day to Mr. Wilkes, he pleasantly said, “WhatI docs he talk 
of liberty? Liberty is as ridiculous in his mouth as Religion in 
mine.** Mr. Wilkes’s advice as to the best mode of speaking at the 
bar of the House of Commons, was not more respectful towards 
the senate, than that of Dr. Johnson. “Be as impudent as you can, 
as merry as you can, and say whatever comes uppermost. Jack Lee 
is the best heard there of any Counsel; and he is the most impudent 
dog, and always abusing us.” 
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In my interview with Dr. Johnson this evening, I was quite easy, 
quite as his companion; upon which I find in my Journal the fol¬ 
lowing reflection: “So ready is my mind to suggest matter for 
dissatisfaction, that I felt a sort of regret that I was so easy. I 
missed that aweful reverence with which I used to contemplate 
Mr. Samuel Johnson, in the complex magnitude of his literary, 
moral, and religious character. I have a wonderful superstitious 
love of mystery; when, perhaps, the truth is, that it is owing to 
the cloudy darkness of my own mind. I should be glad that I am 
more advanced in my progress of being, so that I can view Dr. 
Johnson with a steadier and clearer eye. My dissatisfaction to-night 
was foolish. Would it not be foolish to regret that we shall have 
less mystery in a future state? That ‘we now see in a glass darkly,’ 
but shall ‘then see face to face’?”—This reflection, which I thus 
freely communicate, will be valued by the thinking part of my 
readers, who may have themselves experienced a similar state of 
mind. 

He returned next day to Streatham, to Mr. I'hrale’s; where, as 
Mr. Strahan once complained to me, “he was in a great measure 
absorbed from the society of his old friends.” 1 was kept in London 
by business, and wrote to him on the 27 th, that “a separation from 
him for a week, when we were so near, was equal to a separation 
for a year, when we were at four hundred miles distance.” I went 
to Streatham on Monday, March 30. Before he appeared, Mrs. 
Thrale made a very characteristical remark:—“I do not know for 
certain what will please Dr. Johnson: but I know for certain that 
it will displease him to praise any thing, even what he likes, ex¬ 
travagantly.” 

At dinner he laughed at querulous declamations against the age, 
on account of luxury,—increase of London,—scarcity of provisions, 
—and other such topicks. “Houses (said he) will be built till rents 
fall; and corn is more plentiful now than ever it was.’ 

I had before dinner repeated a ridiculous story told me by an 
old man, who had been a passenger with me in the stage-coach 
to-day. Mrs. Thrale, having taken occasion to allude to it, in talking 
to me, called it “The story told you by the old woman” —“Now, 
Madam, (said I,) give me leave to catch you in the fact: it was not 
an old woman, but an old man, whom I mentioned as having told 
me this.” I presumed to take an opportunity, in presence of John¬ 
son, of shewing this lively lady how ready she was, unintentionally, 
to deviate from exact authenticity of narration. 

Thomas k Kempis (he observed) must be a good book, as the 
world has opened its arms to receive it. It is said to have been 
printed, in one language or other, as many times as there have been 
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months since it first came out.‘ I always was struck by this sentence 
in it: “Be not angry that you cannot make others as you wish 
them to be, since you cannot make yourself as you wish to be.” * 

He said “I was angry with Hurd about Cowley, for having pub¬ 
lished a selection of his works: but, upon better consideration, I 
think there is no impropriety in a man’s publishing as much as he 
chooses of any authour, if he does not put the rest out of the way. 
A man, for instance, may print the Odes of Horace alone.” He 
iseemed to be in a more indulgent humour, than when this subject 
was discussed between him and Mr. Murphy. 

When we were at tea and coffee, there came in Lord rrinilestown, 
in whose family was an ancient Irish peerage, but it suffered by 
taking the generous side in the troubles of the last century.'* He was 
a man of pleasing conversation, and was accompanied by a young 
gentleman, his son. 

I mentioned that I had in my possession the Life of Sir Robert 
Sibbald, the celebrated Scottish antiquary, and founder of the 
Royal College of Physicians at Edinburgh, in the original manu¬ 
script in his own hand-writing; and th.il it was, I believed, the 
most natural and candid account of himself that ever was given by 
any man. As an instance, he tells that the Duke of Perth, then 
Chancellor of Scotland, pressed him very much to come over to the 
Roman Catholick faith: that he resisted all his (irace’s arguments 
for a considerable time, till one day he felt himself, as it were, 
instantaneously convinced, and with tears in his eyes ran into the 
Duke’s arms, and embraced the ancient religion; that he continued 
very steady in it for some time, and accompanied his Grace to 
London one winter, and lived in his household; that there he found 
the rigid fasting prescribed by the church very severe upon him; 
that this disposed him to reconsider the controversy, and having 
then seen that he was in the wrong, he returned to Protestantism. 
I talked of some time or other publishing this curious life. Mrs. 
Thrale. “I think you had as well let alone that publication. To 
discover such weakness c.xposes a man when he is gone.” Johnson. 
“Nay, it is an honest picture of human nature. How often are the 

1 [The first edition was in 1492. Between that period and 1792, according 
to this account, there were three thousand six hundred editions. But this ia 
very improbable.—M.] 

' 2 [The original passage is: Si non potes tc talcm facerc, qualcm vis, quo- 

modo poteris alium ad tuum habere beneplacitum ? Dc Imit. Christ. Lib. I. 
Cap. .xvi.—J. Boswell.] 

® [Since this was written, the attainder has been reversed; and Nicholas 
Bamewall is now a peer of Ireland with this title. The person mentioned in 
the text had studied physick, and prescribed gratis to the poor. Hence arose 
the subsequent conversation.—M.J 
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primary motives of our greatest actions as small as Sibbald’s, for 
his re-conversion.” Mrs. Thrale. “But may they not as well be 
forgotten?” Johnson. “No, Madam, a man loves to review his own 
mind. That is the use of a diary, or journal.” Lord Trimlestown. 
“True, Sir. As the ladies love to see themselves in a glass; so a man 
likes to see himself in his journal.” Boswell. “A very pretty allu¬ 
sion.” Johnson. “Yes, indeed.” Boswell. “And as a lady adjusts 
her dress before a mirrour, a man adjusts his character by looking 
at his journal.” I next year found the very same thought in Atter- 
bury’s “Funeral Sermon on Lady Cutts;” where having mentioned 
her Diary, he says, “In this glass she every day dressed her mind.” 
This is a proof of coincidence, and not of plagiarism; for I had 
never read that sermon before. 

Next morning, while we were at breakfast, Johnson gave a very 
earnest recommendation of what he himself practised with the 
utmost conscientiousness: I mean a strict attention to truth, even 
in the most minute particulars. “Accustom your children (said he) 
constantly to this; if a thing happened at one window, and they, 
when relating it, say that it happened at another, do not let it pass, 
but instantly check them; you do not know where deviation from 
truth will end.” Boswell. “It may come to the door: and when 
once an account is at all varied in one circumstance, it may by 
degrees be varied so as to be totally different from what really 
happened.” Our lively hostess, whose fancy was impatient of the 
rein, fidgeted at this, and ventured to say, “Nay, this is too much. 
If Mr. Johnson should forbid me to drink tea, I would comply, as 
I should feel the restraint only twice a day; but little variations in 
narrative must happen a thousand times a day, if one is not per¬ 
petually watching.” Johnson: “Well, Madam, and you ought to 
be perpetually watching. It is more from carelessness about truth 
than from intentional lying, that there is so much falsehood in the 
world.” 

In his review of Dr. Warton’s “Essay on the Writings and 
Genius of Pope,” Johnson has given the following salutary caution 
upon this subject: “Nothing but experience could evince the fre¬ 
quency of false information, or enable any man to conceive that 
so many groundless reports should be propagated, as every man of 
eminence may hear of himself. Some men relate what they think, 
as what they know; some men of confused memories and habitual 
inaccuracy, ascribe to one man what belongs to another; and some 
talk on, without thought or care. A few men are sufficient to broach 
falsehoods, which are afterwards innocently diffused by successive 
relaters.” ^ Had he lived to read what Sir John Hawkins and Mrs. 

^ Literary Magazine, 1756, p. 37. 
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Piozzi have related concerning himself, how much would he have 
found his observation illustrated. He was indeed so much impressed 
with the prevalence of falsehood, voluntary or unintentional, that 
I never knew any person who upon hearing an extraordinary cir¬ 
cumstance told, discovered more of the inert dulus odi. He would 
say with a significant look and decisive tone. ‘‘It is not so. Do not 
tell this again.” ^ He inculcated upon all his friends tlie importance 
of perpetual vigilance against the slightest degrees of falsehood; 
the effect of which, as Sir Joshua Reynolds observed to me, has 
been, that all who were of his school are distinguished for a love 
of truth and accuracy, which they would not have posses.scd in the 
same degree, if they had not been acquainted with Johnson. 

Talking of ghosts, he said, “It is wonderful that live thousand 
years have now elapsed since the creation of the world, and still 
it is undecided whether or not there has ever been an instance of 
the spirit of any person appearing after death. All argument is 
against it; but all belief is for it.” 

He said, “John Wesley’s conversation is good, but he is never 
at leisure. He is always obliged to go at a certain hour. I'his is very 
disagreeable to a man who loves to fold his legs and have out his 
talk, as I do.” 

On Friday, April 3, I dined with him in London, in a company 
where were present several eminent men, whom I shall not name, 
but distinguish their parts in the conversation by different letters. 

F. “I have been looking at this famous antirjue marble dog of 
Mr. Jennings, valued at a thousand guineas, siiid to be Alcibiades’s 
dog,” Johnson, “His tail then must be docked. That was the mark 
of .Alcibiades’s dog.” E. “A thou.sand guineas! 'I'lie representation 
of no animal whatever is worth so much. .At this rate a dead dog 
would indeed be better than a living lion." Johnson. “Sir, it is not 
the worth of the thing, but of the skill in forming it which is so 
highly estimated. Every thing that enlarges the sjdjere of human 
powers, that shows man he can do what he thought he could not do, 
is valuable. The first man who balanced a straw u[)on his noK*; 
Johnson who rode upon three horses at a time; in short, all such 
men deserved the applause of mankind, not on account of the use 
of what they did, but of the dexterity which they exhibited.’’ 
Boswell. “Yet a misapplication of time and a.ssiduity is not to be 
encouraged. Addison, in one of his ‘Spectators,’ commends the 

1 The following plausible, but over-prudent counsel on this subject is given 
by an Italian writer, quoted by “Rhedi de generation: insectarum," with the 
epithet of "divini potter." 

“Sempre it quel ver ch’ a facria di menrogna 
Dee I'liom chiudere le labbra quanto ei puote; 

Pcr6 chez zenza rolpa fa vergogna.” 
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ludgement of a King, who as a suitable reward to a man that by 
long perseverance had attained to the art of throwing a barley-corn 
through the eye of a needle, gave him a bushel of barley.” Johnson. 
“He must have been a King of Scotland, where barley is scarce.” 
F. “One of the most remarkable antique figures of an animal is 
the boar at Florence.” Johnson. “The first boar that is well made 
in marble, should be preserved as a wonder. When men arrive at a 
facility of making boars well, then the workmanship is not of such 
value, but they should however be preserved as examples, and as a 
greater security for the restoration of the art, should it be lost.” 

E. “We hear prodigious complaints at present of emigration. 
I am convinced that emigration makes a country more populous.” 
J. “That sounds very much like a paradox.” E. “Exportation of 
men, like exportation of all other commodities, makes more be 
produced.” Johnson. “But there would be more people were there 
not emigration, provided there were food for more.” E. “No; leave 
a few breeders, and you’ll have more people than if there were no 
emigration.” Johnson. “Nay, Sir, it is plain there will be more 
people, if there are more breeders. Thirty cows in good pasture will 
produce more calves than ten cows, provided they have good bulls.” 
E. “There are bulls enough in Ireland.” Johnson, (smiling,) “So, 
Sir, I should think from your argument.” Boswell. “You said, 
exportation of men, like exportation of other commodities, makes 
more be produced. But a bounty is given to encourage the exporta¬ 
tion of corn, and no bounty is given for the exportation of men; 
though, indeed, those who go gain by it.” R. “But the bounty on 
the exportation of corn is paid at home.” E. “That is the same 
thing.” Johnson. “No, Sir.” R. “A man who stays at home, gains 
nothing by his neighbour’s emigrating.” Boswell. “I can under¬ 
stand that emigration may be the cause that more people may be 
produced in a country; but the country will not therefore be the 
more populous; for the people issue from it. It can only be said 
that there is a flow of people. It is an encouragement to have chil¬ 
dren, to know that they can get a living by emigration.” R. “Yes, 
if there were an emigration of children under six years of age. 
But they don’t emigrate till they could earn their livelihood in some 
way at home.” C. “It is remarkable that the most unhealthy coun¬ 
tries, where there are the most destructive diseases, such as Egypt 
and Bengal, are the most populous.” Johnson. “Countries which 
are the most populous have the most destructive diseases. That is 
the true state of the proposition.” C. “Holland is very unhealthy, 
yet it is exceedingly populous.” Johnson. “I know not that Hol¬ 
land is unhealthy. But its populousness is owing to an influx of 
people from all other countries. Disease cannot be the cause of 
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populousness, for it not only carries off a great proportion of the 
people; but those who are left are weakened, and unfit for the 
purpose of increase.” 

R. “Mr. E., I don’t mean to flatter, but when posterity reads one 
of your speeches in Parliament it will be difficult to believe thet 
you took so much pains, knowing with certainty that it could 
produce no effect, that not one vote would be gained by it.” K. 
“Waiving your compliment to me, I shall say in geiural, that it is 
very well worth while for a man to take ixiins to speak well in 
parliament. A man, who has vanity, sjx'aks to display his talents; 
and if a man speaks well, he gradually establi^hes a certain reputa¬ 
tion and consequence in the general opinion, which sooner or later 
will have its political reward. Besides, though not one vote is 
gained, a good speech has its effect. 'I hough an act which has been 
ably opposed passes into a law, yet in its progress it is modelled, 
it is softened in such a manner, that wc see plainly the Minister 
has been told, that the members attached to him are so sensible of 
its injustice or absurdity from what they have heard, that it must 
be altered.” Joiin.son. “And, Sir, there is a gratification of pride. 
Though we cannot out-vote them wc will out-argue them. 'I hey 
shall not do wrong without its being shown both to themselves and 
to the world.” E. “'I'he House of ('ommons is a mixed body. (I ex¬ 
cept the minority, which I hold to be pure, [ smiling | but I take the 
whole House.) It is a mass by no means pure; but neither is it 
wholly corrupt, though there is a large proportion of corruption in 
it. There are many members who generally go with the Minister, 
who will not go all lengths. There are many honest well-meaning 
country gentlemen who are in parliament only to keep up the con¬ 
sequence of their families. Upon most of the.se a good sjiei'ch will 
have influence.” Johnson. “Wc are all more or less governed by 
interest. But interest will not make us do every thing. In a case 
which admits of doubt, we try to think on the side which is for 
our interest, and generally bring ourselves to act accordingly. But 
the subject must admit of diversity of colouring; it must rcceiva 
a colour on that side. In the House of Commons there are memben 
enough who will not vote what is grossly unjust or absurd. No, Sir, 
there must always be right enough, or appearance of right, to keep 
WTong in countenance.” Boswkll. “There is surely always a ma^ 
jority in parliament who have places, or who want to have them, 
and who therefore will be generally ready to support government 
without requiring any pretext.” E. “True, Sir; that majority will 
always follow 


‘Quo clamor vocat et turbo javenUutn! " 
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Boswell. “Well now, let us take the common phrase, Place- 
hunters. I thought they had hunted without regard to anything, 
just as their huntsman, the Minister, leads, looking only to the 
prey.” ^ J. “But taking your metaphor, you know that in hunting 
there are few so desperately keen as fo follow without reserve. Some 
do not choose to leap ditches and hedges and risk their necks, or 
gallop over steeps, or even to dirty themselves in bogs and mire.” 
Boswell. “I am glad there are some good, quiet, moderate polit¬ 
ical hunters.” E. “I believe in any body of men in England I should 
have been in the Minority; I have always been in the Minority.” 
P. “The House of Commons resembles a private company. How 
seldom is any man convinced by another’s argument; passion and 
pride rise against it.” R. “What would be the consequence, if a 
Minister, sure of a majority in the House of Commons, should 
resolve that there should be no speaking at all upon his side?” 
E. “He must soon go out. That has been tried; but it was found 
it would not do.”- 

E. “The Irish language is not primitive; it is Teutonick, a mix¬ 
ture of the northern tongues; it has much English in it.” Johnson. 
“It may have been radically Teutonick; but English and High 
Dutch have no similarity to the eye, though radically the same. 
Once when looking into Low Dutch, I found, in a whole page, only 
one word similar to English; stroem, like stream, and it signified 
tidcJ* E. “I remember having seen a Dutch Sonnet, in which I 
found this word, rocsnopics. Nobody would at first think that this 
could be English; but, when we enquire, we find roes, rose, and 
nopie, knob; so we have rosebuds” 

Johnson. “I have been reading Thicknesse’s Travels, which I 
think are entertaining.” Boswell. “What, Sir, a good book?” 
Johnson. “Yes, Sir, to read once; I do not say you are to make 
a study of it, and digest it; and I believe it to be a true book in 
his intention. All travellers generally mean to tell truth; though 
fhicknesse observes, upon Smollett’s account of his alarming a 
Whole town in France by firing a blunderbuss, and frightening a 
French nobleman till he made him tie on his portmanteau, that 
he would be loth to say Smollett had told two lies in one page; 
but he had found the only town in France where these things could 
have happened. Travellers must often be mistaken. In everything, 
except where mensuration can be applied, they may honestly differ. 

’ Lord BoHngbroke, who, however detestable as a metaphysician, must be 
allowed to have had admirable talents as a political writer, thus describes the 
House of Commons, in his “Letter to Sir William Windham;”—^“You know 
the nature of Uiat assembly; they prow, like hounds, fond of the man who 
shews them game, and by whose halloo they arc used to be encouraged.” 
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There has been, of late, a strange turn in travellers to be dis* 
pleased.” 

E. “From the experience which I have had,—and T have had a 
great deal,—I have learnt to think better of mankind.” Johnson. 
“From my experience I have found them worse in commercial 
dealings, more disposed to cheat, than I had any notion of; but 
more disposed to do one another good than I had conceived.” J. 
“Less just and more beneficent.” Johnson. “.\nd really it is won¬ 
derful, considering how much attention is necessary for men to 
take care of themselves, and ward off immediate evils which press 
upon them, it is wonderful how much they do for others. As it is 
said of the greatest liar, that he tells more truth than falsehood; 
so it may be said of the worst man, that he does more good than 
evil.” Boswell. “Perhaps from e.xperience men may be found 
happier than we suppose.” Johnson. “No, Sir; the more we en¬ 
quire we shall find men the less happy.” P. “.As to thinking better 
or worse of mankind from experience, some cunning people will not 
be satisfied unless they have put men to the test, as they think. 
There is a very good story told of Sir Godfrey Kneller, in hi*, 
character of a justice of the peace. A gentleman brought his servant 
before him, upon an accusation of having stolen some money from 
him; but it having come out that he had laid it purposely in the 
servant’s way, in order to try his honesty. Sir Godfrey sent the 
master to prison.”^ Johnson. “To resist temptation once, is not 
a sufficient proof of honesty. If a servant, indeed, were to resist the 
continued temptation of silver lying in a window, as some people 
let it lye, when he is sure his master does not know how much 
there is of it, he would give a strong proof of honesty. But this is a 
proof to which you have no right to put a man. You know, humanly 
speaking, there is a certain degree of temptation, which will over¬ 
come any virtue. Kow, in so far as you approach temptation to a 
man, you do him an injury; and, if he is overcome, you share his 
guilt.” P. “And, when once overcome, it is easier for him to be 
got the better of again.” Boswell. “Yes, you are his seducer; you 
have debauched him. I have known a man resolve to put friendship 
to the test, by asking a man to lend him money, merely with that 
view, when he did not want it.” Johnson. “That is very wrong, 
Sir. Your friend may be a narrow man, and yet have many good 
qualities: narrowness may be his only fault. Now you are trying 

1 Pope thus introduces this storj” 

“Faith in such case if you should prosecute, 

I think Si’ Godfrey should decide the suit, 

Who sent the thief who stole the cash away. 

And punish’d him that put it in his way." 

Imitations of Horace, Book II. Epist. ii. 
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his general character as a friend, by one particular singly, in which 
he happens to be defective, when, in truth, his character is com¬ 
posed of many particulars.” 

E. “I understand the hogshead of claret, which this society was 
favoured with by our friend the Dean, is nearly out; I think he 
should be written to, to send another of the same kind. Let the 
request be made with a happy ambiguity of expression, so that we 
may have the chance of his sending it also as a present.” Johnson. 
“I am willing to offer my services as secretary on this occasion.” 
P. “As many as are for Dr. Johnson being secretary hold up your 
hands.—Carried unanimously.” Boswell. “He will be our Dic¬ 
tator.” Johnson. “No, the company is to dictate to me. I am only 
to write for wine; and I am quite disinterested, as 1 drink none; 
I shall not be suspected of having forged the application. I am 
no more than humble scribe*’ E. “Then you shall /(rescribe.” 
Boswell. “Very well. The first play of words to-day.” J. “No, no; 
the bulls in Ireland.” Johnson. “Were I your Dictator, you should 
have no wine. It would be my business cavcrc ne quid dctrimenti 
Respublica capcret, and wine is dangerous. Rome was ruined by 
luxury,” (smiling.) E. “If you allow no wine as Dictator, you shall 
not have me for your master of horse.” 

On Saturday, April 4 ,1 drank tea with Johnson at Dr. Taylor’s, 
where he had dined. He entertained us with an account of a tragedy 
written by a Dr. Kennedy, (not the Lisbon physician.) “The 
catastrophe of it (said he) was, that a King, who was jealous of 
his Queen with his prime-minister, castrated himself.^ This tragedy 
was actually shewn about in manuscript to several people, and, 
amongst others, to Mr. Fitzherbert, who repeated to me two lines of 
the Prologue: 

‘Our hero’s fate wc have but gently touch’d; 

The fair might blame us, if it were less couch’d.’ 

It is hardly to be believed what absurd and indecent images men 
will introduce into their writings, without being sensible of the 
absurdity and indecency. I remember Lord Orrery told me, that 
there was a pamphlet w’ritten against Sir Robert Walpole, the 
whole of which was an allegory on the phallick obscenity. The 
Duchess of Buckingham asked Lord Orrery who this person was? 

1 The reverse of the stor>’ of Combabus, on which Mr. David Hume told 
Lord Macartney, that a friend of his had written a tragedy. It is, however, 
possible, that I may have been inaccurate in my perception of what Dr. John¬ 
son related, and that he may have been talking of the same ludicrous tragical 
subject that Mr. Hume h.ad mentioned. 

[The story of Combabus, which was originally told by Lucian, may be 
found in Bayle’s Dictionary.—M.l 
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He answered he did not know. She said, she would send to Mr. 
Pulteney, who, she supposed, could inform her. So then, to prevent 
her from making herself ridiculous, I^rd Orrery stMit her (Jrace 
a note, in which he gave her to understand what was meant." 

He was very silent this evening; anil read in a variety of l)ooks: 
suddenly throwing down one, ami taking up another. 

He talked of going to Strcatham that night. Tavlor. ‘‘You’ll be 
robbed, if you do: or you must shoot a highwayman. Now' I would 
rather be robbed than do that; I would not shoot a highwayman.” 
Johnson. ‘‘But I would rather shoot him in the instant when he is 
attempting to rob me, than afterwards swear against him at the 
Old Bailey, to take away his life, after he has robbed me. I am 
surer I am right in the one case, than in the other. I may be mis¬ 
taken as to the man when I swear: I cannot be mistaken, if I 
shoot him in the act. Besides, we feel less reluctance to take away 
a man’s life, when w'e are heated by the injury, than to do it at a 
distance of time by an oath, after we have cooled.’’ Boswki.i.. “So, 
Sir, you would rather act from the motive of juivate passion, than 
that of publick advantage.” Johnson. “Nay, Sir, when J siioot the 
highwayman, I act from both. ” Boswki i.. “\'ery well, very well.—- 
There is no catching him.” Johnson. “At the same time, one does 
not know what to say. For perhai)S one may, a year after, hang 
himself from uneasiness for having shot a highwayman. ' Few 
minds are fit to be trusted with so great a thing.” Boswki-I.. “'fhen. 
Sir, you would not shoot him?” Johnson. “But I might lie vexed 
afterwards for that too.” 

Thrale’s carriage not having come for him, as he expected, I 
accompanied him some part of the way home to his own house. 
I told him, that I had talked of him to Mr. Dunning a few days 
before, and had said, that in his comfiany we did not so much 
interchange conversation, as listen to him; and that Dunning ob¬ 
served, upon this, “One is alwaN’s willing to listen to Dr. Johnson;” 
to which I answered, “That is a great deal from you. Sir."— “Yes, 
Sir, (said Johnson,) a great deal indeed. Here is a man willing to 
listen, to whom the world is listening all the rest of the year.” 

> The late Duke of Montro -c was generally said to have been uneasy on 
that account; but I can contradict the report from his Grace's own authority. 
As he used to admit me to very e.is>' conversation with him, I took the lil)erty 
to introduce the subject. Hi« Grace told me, that when riding one night near 
London, he was attacked by two highwaymen on horseback, and that he 
instantly shot one of them, upon w hich the other galloped off; th.''t his servant, 
who was very well mounted, proposed to pursue him and take him, but that 
his Grace said, “No, we have had blood enough; I hojx: the man may live to 
repent.” His Grace, upon my presuming to put the question, assured me, that 
his mind was not at all clouded by what he had thus done in self-defence. 
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Boswell. “I think, S'tV, it is right to tell one man of such a hand¬ 
some thing, which ha!-, been said of him by another. It tends to 
increase benevolence.’" Johnson. “Undoubtedly it is right. Sir.” 

On Tuesday, April •/, I breakfasted with him at his house. He 
Raid, “nobody was content.” I mentioned to him a respectable per¬ 
son in Scotland whom he knew; and I asserted, that I really 
believed he was always content. Johnson. “No, Sir, he is not con¬ 
tent with the present; he has always some new scheme, some new 
plantation, something which is future. You know he was not con¬ 
tent as a widower; for he married again.” Boswell. “But he is 
not restless.” Johnson. “Sir, he is only locally at rest. A chymist 
is locally at rest; but his mind is hard at work. This gentleman 
has done with external exertions. Il is too late for him to engage 
in distant projects.” Boswell. “He seems to amuse himself quite 
well; to have his attention fixed, and Jiis tranquillity preserved by 
very small matters. I have tried this; but it would not do with me.” 
Johnson (laughing,) “No, Sir; it must be born with a man to be 
contented to take up with little things. Women have a great ad¬ 
vantage that they may take up with little things, without disgracing 
themselves: a man cannot, except with fiddling. Had I learnt to 
fiddle, I should have done nothing else.” Boswell. “Pray, Sir, did 
you ever play on any musical instrument?” Johnson. “So, Sir. 
1 once bought me a flagelet; but I never made out a tune.” Bos¬ 
well. “A ilagelet. Sir!—so smaU an instrument? ^ I should have 
liked to hear you play on the violoncello. That should have been 
your instrument.” Johnson. “Sir, I might as well have played on 
the violoncello as another; but I should have done nothing else. 
No, Sir; a man would never undertake great things, could he be 
amused with small. I once tried knotting. Dempster’s sister under¬ 
took to teach me; but I could not learn it.” Boswell. “So, Sir; it 
will be related in pompous narrative, ‘Once for his amusement he 
tried knotting; nor did this Hercules disdain the distaff.’ ” Johnson. 
“Knitting of stockings is a good amusement. As a freeman of 
Aberdeen I should be a knitter of stockings.” He asked me to go 
down with him and dine at Mr. Thrale’s at Streatham, to which I 
agreed. I had lent him “An Account of Scotland, in 1702,” written 
by a man of various enquiry, an English chaplain to a regiment 
stationed there. Johnson. “It is sad stuff, Sir, miserably written, 
as books in general then were. There is now an elegance of style 
universally diffused. No man now \/rites so ill as Martin’s Account 

^ When I told this to Miss Seward, she smiled, and repeated, with admirable 
readiness from “Aris and Galatea,” 

"Bring me a hundred reeds of ample growth, 

To make a pipe for my cwACious mouth.” 
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of the Hebrides is written. A man could not write so ill, if he should 
try. Set a merchant’s clerk now to write, and he’ll do better.” 

He talked to me with serious concern of a certain female friend’s 
“laxity of narration, and inattention to truth.”—“I am as much 
vexed (said he) at the ease with which she hears it mentioned to 
her, as at the thing itself. I told her. ‘Madam, you are contented 
to hear every day said to you, what the highest of mankind have 
died for, rather than bear.’—You know. Sir, the highest of man¬ 
kind have died rather than b?ar to be told they had uttered a 
falsehood. Do talk to her of it: I am weary.” 

Boswell. “Was not Dr. John Campbell a very inaccurate man 
in his narrative, Sir? He once told me, that he drank thirteen 
bottles of port at a silting.” ‘ Johnson. “Why, Sir, I do not know 
that Campbell ever lied with pen and ink; but you could not en¬ 
tirely depend on any thing he told you in conversation, if there 
was fact mixed with it. However, I loved Campbell: he was a 
solid orthodox man: he had a reverence for religion. Though de¬ 
fective in practice, he was religious in principle; and he did nothing 
grossly wrong that I have heard.” ^ 

I told him, that I had been present the day before, when Mrs. 
^lontague, the literary lady, sat to Miss Reynolds for her picture; 
and that she said, “she had bound up Mr. (libbon’s History without 
the last two offensive chapters; for that she thought the book so 
far good, as it gave, in an elegant manner, the substance of the bad 
writers medii avi, which the late Lord Lyttelton advised her to 
read.” Johnson. “Sir, she has not read them: she shews none of 
this impetuosity to me: she does not know Greek, and, I fancy, 
knows little Latin. She is willing you should think she knows them; 
but she does not say she does.” Boswell. “Mr. Harris, who was 
present, agreed with her.” Johnson. “Harris was laughing at her, 

1 Lord Macartney observes upon this passage, “I have heard him tell many 
things, which, though cnihcllishcd by their mode of narrative, ha<l their 
foundation in truth; but I never remember any thing approaching to this If 
he had written it, I should have supposed some wag had put the figure of one 
before the three.”—I am, however, absolutely certain that Dr. C.impt-cll told 
me it, and I gave particular attention to it, being myself a lover of wine, and 
therefore curious to hear whatever is remarkable concerning drinking. There 
can be no doubt that some men can drink, without suffering any injury, such 
a quantity as to others appears incrcrJiblc. It is but fair to add, that Dr. 
Campbell told me, he took a very long time to this great potation; and I 
have heard Dr. Johnson say, “Sir, if a man drinks very slowly, and lets one 
glass evaporate before he takes another, I know not how long he may drink." 
Dr. Campbell mentioned a Colonel of Militia who sat with him all the timev 
and drank equally. 

2 (Dr. John Campbell died about two v<»ars tjiis conversation tool 

place; Dec. 10.1716.— ^M.l 
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Sir. Harris is a sound sullen scholar; he does not like interlopers. 
Harris, however, is a prig, and a bad prig.^ I looked into his boo^ 
and thought he did not understand his own system.” Boswell. 
^‘He says plain things in a formal and abstract way, to be sure; 
but his method is good: for to have clear notions upon any subject, 
we must have recourse to analytick arrangement.” Johnson. “Sir, 
it is what everybody does, whether they will or no. But sometimes 
things may be made darker by definition. I see a cow. I define her, 
Animal quadrupcs ruminans cornutum. But a goat ruminates, and 
a cow may have no horns. Cow is plainer,” Boswell. “I think Dr. 
Franklin’s definition of Man a good one—‘A tool-making animal.’ ” 
Johnson. “But many a man never made a tool: and suppose a 
man without arms, he could not make a tool.” 

Talking of drinking wine, he said, “I did not leave off wine, 
because I could not bear it; I have drunk three bottles of port 
without being the worse for it. University College has witnessed 
this.” Boswell. “Why, then. Sir, did you leave it off?” Johnson. 
“Why, Sir, because it is so much better for a man to be sure that 
he is never to be intoxicated, never to lose the power over himself. 
I shall not begin to drink wine again till I grow old, and want it.” 
Boswell. “I think. Sir, you once said to me, that not to drink 
wine was a great deduction from life.” Johnson. “It is a diminution 
of pleasure, to be sure; but I do not say a diminution of happiness. 
There is more happiness in being rational.” Boswell. “But if we 
could have pleasure always, should not we be happy? The greatest 
part of men would compound for pleasure.” Johnson. “Supposing 
we could have pleasure always, an intellectual man would not com¬ 
pound for it. 'I'he greatest part of men would compound, because 
the greatest part of men are gross.” Boswell. “I allow there may 
be greater pleasure than from wine. I have had more pleasure from 
your conversation. I have indeed; I assure you I have.” Johnson. 
“When we talk of pleasure, we mean sensual pleasure. When a man 
says, he had pleasure with a woman, he does not mean conversation, 
but something of a very different nature. Philosophers tell you, 
that pleasure is contrary to happiness. Gross men prefer animal 
pleasure. So there are men who have preferred living among savages. 
Now what a wretch must he be, who is content with such conversa- 

1 What my friend meant by these words concerning the amiable philosopher 
of Salisbury, I am at a loss to understand. A friend suggests, that Johnson 
thought his manner as a writer affected, while at the same time the matter 
did not compensate for that fault. In short, that he meant to make a remark 
quite different from that which a celebrated gentleman made on a very emi¬ 
nent physician: “He is a coxcomb, but a satisfactory coxcomb.” 

[The celebrated gentleman here alluded to, was the late Right Honounibk 
William Gerard Hamilton.—M.] 
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tion as can be had among savages! Yon may remember, an officer 
at Fort Augustus, who had served in America, told us of a woman 
whom they were obliged to bitid, in order to get her back from 
savage life.” Boswell. “She must have been an animal, a beast.” 
Johnson. “Sir, she was a speaking cat.” 

I mentioned to him that I h.ad become very weary in a ('ompany 
where I heard not a single intellectual sentence, except that “a man 
who had been settled ten years in Minorca was become a much 
inferiour man to what he was in London, because a man’s mind 
grows narrow in a narrow place.” Johnson. man’s mind grows 
narrow in a narrow place, whose mind is enlarged only because he 
has lived in a large place: but what is got by books and thinking 
is preserved in a narrow place as well as in a large place. man 
cannot know modes of life as well iii Minorca as in London; but 
he may study mathematics as wi'll in Minorca.” Boswia 1.. “J tion't 
know. Sir: if you had remained ten years in the Isle of Lol, yon 
would not have been the man that yon now are.” Johnson. "Ves, 
Sir, if I had been there from fifteen to twenty-five; but not if from 
twenty-five to thirty-five.” Bosweli,. “I own. Sir, the spirits which 
I have in London make me do every thing with more readines'-- 
and vigour, I can talk twice as much in London as any where else.” 

Of Goldsmith, he said, “He w'as not an agreealile com[Kinion, 
for he talked ahvays for fame. \ man who does so, never can be 
pleasing. The man who talks to nnbnrthen his mind, is the man 
to delight you. An eminent friend of ours is not so agreeable as tlu 
variety of his knowledge would otherwise make him, becau'^e he 
talks partly from ostentation.” 

Soon after our arrival at 'I hralc’s. I heard one of the maids call¬ 
ing eagerly on another, to go to Dr, Johnson. I wondered what 
this could mean. T afterwards learnt, that it was to give her a 
Bible, which he had brought from London as a present to her. 

He W’as for a considerable time occupied in reading “Memoira 
de Fontenelle’* leaning and swinging upon the low gate into the 
court, without his hat. 

I looked into Lord Karnes’s “Sketches of the History of ^^an;” 
and mentioned to Dr. Johnson his censure of Charles the Fifth, 
for celebrating his funeral obsequies in his life-time, which, I told 
him, I had been used to think a solemn and affecting act. Johnson. 
“Why, Sir, a man may dispose his mind to think so of that act of 
Charles; but it is so liable to ridicule, that if one man out of ten 
thousand laughs at it, he’ll make the other nine thousand nine 
hundred and ninety-nine laugh too.” I could not agree with him 
in this. 

Sir John Pringle had expressed a wish that I would ask Dr 
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Johnson’s opinion what were the best English sermons for style. 
I took an opportunity to-day of mentioning several to him. Alter - 
bury? Johnson. “Yes, Sir, one of the best.” Boswell. “Tillotson?’' 
Johnson. “Why, not now. I should not advise a preacher at this 
day to imitate Tillotson’s style; though I don’t know; I should be 
cautious of objecting to what has been applauded by so many 
suffrages.— South is one of the best, if you except his peculiarities, 
and his violence, and sometimes coarseness of language.— Seed has 
a very fine style; but he is not very theological.— Jortin’s sermons 
are very elegant.— Sherlock’s style too is very elegant, though he 
has not made it his principal study.—And you may add Smallridge. 
All the latter preachers have a good style. Indeed, nobody now talks 
much of style: every body composes pretty well. There are no such 
inharmonious periods as there were a hundred years ago. I should 
recommend Dr. Clarke’s sermons, were he orthodox. However, it 
is very well known where he is not orthodox, which was upon the 
doctrine of the Trinity, as to which he is a condemned heretick; 
so one is aware of it.” Boswei.l. “I like Ogden’s Sermons on Prayer 
very much, both for neatness of style and subtilty of reasoning.” 
Johnson. “I should like to read all that Ogden has written.’ 
Boswell. “What I wish to know is, what sermons afford the best 
specimens of English pulpit eloquence.” Johnson. “We have no 
sermons addressed to the passions, that are good for anything; if 
you mean that kind of eloquence.” A Clergyman: (whose name 
I do not recollect.) “Were not Dodd’s sermons addressed to the 
passions?” Johnson. “They were nothing. Sir, be they addressed 
to what they may.” 

At dinner, Mrs, Thrale expressed a wish to go and see Scotland. 
Johnson. “Seeing Scotland, Madam, is only seeing a worse Eng¬ 
land. It is seeing the flower gradually fade away to the naked 
stalk. Seeing the Hebrides, indeed, is seeing quite a different scene.” 

Our poor friend, Mr. Thomas Davies, was soon to have a benefit 
at Drury-lane theatre, as some relief to his unfortunate circum¬ 
stances. We were all warmly interested for his success, and had 
contributed to it. However, we thought there was no harm in hav¬ 
ing our joke, when he could not be hurt by it. I proposed that he 
should be brought on to speak a Prologue upon the occasion; and 
I began to mutter fragments of what it might be: as, that when now 
grown old, he was obliged to cry, “Poor Tom’s a-cold;” —that he 
owned he had been driven from the stage by a Churchill, but that 
this was no disgrace, for a Churchill had beat the French;—that 
he had been satyrised as “mouthing a sentence as curs mouth a 
hone,” but he was now glad of a bone to pick.—“Nay, (said John¬ 
son.) I wo-rd have him to say. 
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‘Mad Tom is come to see the vvoMd again.' ” 

He and I returned to town in the cw/ iinK. Upon the n)ad, I 
endeavoured to maintain, in argument, tliv. a landed gentleman is 
not under any obligation to reside upon his estate; and that by 
living in London he docs no injury to his oe.mtry. Johnson. “Why, 
Sir, he does no injury to his country in gen'Tal. because the money 
which he draws from it gets back again ii- circulation; but to his 
particular district, his particular parish, h* does an injury. All that 
he has to give away is not given to those ,vho have the Inst claim 
to it. And though I have said that the lu oey circulates back, it 
is a long time before that happens. 1 'hen, Sir, a man of family and 
estate ought to consider himself as having the charge of a district, 
over which he is to diffuse civility and happiness.” * 

Next day I found him at home in the morning. lie praised 
Delany’s “Observations on Swift;” said that his book and l.ord 
Orrery’s might both be true, though one viewed Swift more, and 
the other less, favourably; and that, between boCh, we might have 
a complete notion of Swift. 

Talking of a man’s resolving to deny himself the use of wine, 
from moral and religious considerati('ns, he s;iid, “He must not 
doubt about it. When one doubts as to pleasure, we know what 
will be the conclusion. I now no mf)re think of drinking wine, than 
a horse does. The wine upon the tabh' is no more for me, tha* 
for the dog that is under the table.” 

On Thursday, April 9. 1 dined with him at Sir Joshua Reynolds’s, 
with the Bishop of St. Asaph, (Dr. Shiplty,) Mr. Allan Ramsay, 
Mr. Gibbon, ^Ir, Cambridge, and Mr. Lai'gton. Mr. Ramsay had 
lately returned from Italy, and entertained us with his observations 
upon Horace’s villa, which he had examined with great care. I 
relished this much, as it brought fresh into my mind what I liad 
viewed with great pleasure thirteen years before. The Bishop, Dr. 
Johnson, and Mr. Cambridge, joined with Mr. Ramsay, in recol¬ 
lecting the various lines in Horace relating to the subject. 

Horace’s journey to Brandusium being mentioned, Johnson ob¬ 
served, that the brook which he describes is to be .seen now, exactly 
as at that time; and that he had often wondered how it happened 
that small brooks, such as this, kept the same situation for ages, 
notwithstanding earthquakes, by which even mountains have l>een 
changed, and agriculture, which produces such a variation upon 
the surface of the earth. Cambridge. Spanish writer has this 
thought in a poetical conceit. After observing that most of the 

1 [See, however, pp. 732-3, where his decision on this subject is more favour^ 
able to the absentee.— M.l 
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solid structures of Rome are totally perished, while the Tiber re¬ 
mains the same, he adds, 

*Lo qub era Firme huid solamente, 

Lo fugilivo pcrmanece y dura.’” 

Johnson. “Sir, that is taken from Janus Vitalis: 

‘ - imtnota labcscunt; 

' El qu<e perpelud sunt agitata manent.”’ 

The Bishop said, it appeared from Horace’s writings that he 
was a cheerful contented man. Johnson. “VVe have no reason to 
believe that, my lord. Are we to think Pope was happy, because 
he says so in his writings? VVe see in his writings what he wished 
the state of his mind to appear. Dr. Young, who pined for pre¬ 
ferment, talks with contempt of it in his writings, and affects to 
despise every thing that he did not despise.” Bishop of St. Asaph. 
“He was like other chaplains, looking for vacancies: but that is not 
peculiar to the clergy. I remember when I was with the army, after 
the battle of Lafeldt, the officers seriously grumbled that no general 
was killed.” Cambridge. “VVe may believe Horace more, when he 
says, 

‘Roma: Tibur amem, ventosus Tibure Romam^ 

than when he boasts of his consistency; 

‘Me cvnslare milti sets, et decedere tristem, 

Quatuiocunque trahunt invisa negolia Romam.’” 

Boswell. “How hard is it that man can never be at rest.” Ramsay. 
“It is not in his nature to be at rest. VV'hen he is at rest, he is in the 
worst state that he can be in; for he has nothing to agitate him. 
He is then like the man in the Irish song, 

‘There liv’d a young man in Ballinacrazy, 

Who wanted a wife for to make him una/sy,’ ” 

Goldsmith being mentioned, Johnson observed, that it was long 
before his merit came to be acknowledged: that he once complained 
to him, in ludicrous terms of distress, “VV^henever I write any thing, 
the publick make a point to know nothing about it: ” but that his 
“Traveller” ^ brought him into high reputation. L.angton. “There 
is not one bad line in that poem; not one of Dryden’s careless 
verses.” Sir Joshua. ‘T was glad to hear Charles Fox say, it was 
one of the finest poems in the English language.” Langton. “VV^hy 
were you glad? You surely had no doubt of this before.” Johnson. 
“No; the merit of ‘The Traveller’ is so well established, that Mr. 
Fox’s praise cannot augment it, nor his censure diminish it.” Sir 


1 [First published in 1765.—M.] 
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Joshua. “But his friends may suspect they had too great a partial¬ 
ity for him.’' Johnson. “Xay, Sir. the partiality of his friends was 
always against him. It was with difficulty we could give him a hear¬ 
ing. Goldsmith had no settled notions upon any subject; so he 
talked always at random. It seemed to be bis intention to blurt 
out whatever was in his mind, and see what would become of it. 
He w'as angry too, when catched in an absurdity ; but it did not 
prevent him from falling into another the next minute. 1 remember 
Chamier,^ after talking with him some time, said, ‘Well. 1 do be¬ 
lieve he wrote this poem himself; aiul, let me tell you, that is 
believing a great deal.’ Chamier once asked him, what he meant by 
slow, the last word in the first line of ‘ I'lie 'rraveller,’ 

‘Remote, unfriended, melamlioly, slow,’— 

Did he mean tardiness of locomotion? Goldsmith, who would say 
something without consideration, answered, ‘Ves.’ I was sitting 
by, and said, ‘No, Sir, you do not mean tardiness of locomotion; 
you mean, that sluggishness of mind whit h comes upon a man ir. 
solitude.’ Chamier believed then that 1 had written the line, as 
much as if he had seen me write it. (ioldsmilh, however, was a man, 
who, whatever he wrote, did it better than any other man couhl do. 
He deserved a place in Westminster-.\bbey; and every year he 
lived, would have deserved it better. He li.itl. indeed, been at no 
pains to fill his mind with knowledge. He transplanted it from one 
place to another; and it did not settle in his mind; so he could not 
tell what was in his own books.” 

We talked of living in the country. Johnson. “No wise man will 
go to live in the country, unless he has something to do which can 
be better done in the country. For instance; if he is to shut himself 
up for a year to study a science, it is better to look out to the fields, 
than to an opposite w'all. Then, if a man walks out in the country, 
there is nobody to keep him from walking in again; but if a man 
walks out in London, he is not sure when he shall walk in again. 
A great city is, to be sure, the school for studying life; and ‘ 1 he 
proper study of mankind is man,’ as Pope observes.” Bosw'ei.l. 
“I fancy, London is the best place for society; though 1 have heard 
that the very first society of Paris is still beyond any thing that 
we have here.” Johnson. “Sir, I question if in Paris, such a com¬ 
pany as is sitting round this table could be got together in less than 
half a year. They talk in France of the felicity of men and women 
living together: the truth is, that there the men are not higher 
than the women, they know no more than the women do, and they 

[Anthony Chamier, Esq. a member of the Literary Club, and Under» 
Secretary of State. He died Oct. 12, 1780.—M.l 
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are not held down in their conversation by the presence of women.” 
“Ramsay. “Literature is upon the growth, it is in its spring in 
France: here it is rather passie." Johnson. “Literature was in 
France long before we had it. Paris was the second city for the re¬ 
vival of letters: Italy had it first, to be sure. What have we done for 
literature, equal to what was done by the Stephani and others in 
France? Our literature came to us through France. Caxton printed 
only two books, Chaucer, and Gower, that were not translations 
from the French; and Chaucer, we know, took much from the 
Italians. No, Sir, if literature be in its spring in France, it is a 
second spring; it is after a winter. We are now before the French 
in literature; but we had it long after them. In England, any man 
who wears a sword and a powdered wig, is ashamed to be illiterate. 
I believe it is not so in France. Yet there is, probably, a great deal 
of learning in France, because they have such a number of religious 
establishments; so many men who have nothing else to do but 
study. I do not know this; but I take it upon the common principles 
of chance. Where there are many shooters, some will hit.” 

We talked of old age. Johnson (now in his seventieth year) 
said, “It is a man’s own fault, it is from want of use, if his mind 
grows torpid in old age.” ^ The Bishop asked, if an old man does 
not lose faster than he gets. Johnson. “I think not, my Lord, if he 
exerts himself.” One of the company rashly observed, that he 
thought it was happy for an old man that insensibility comes upon 
him. Johnson: (with a noble elevation and disdain,) “No, Sir, I 
should never be happy by being less rational.” Bishop of St. 

1 fHobbcs was of the same opinion with Johnson on this subject; and in his 
Answ’cr to D’Avcnant’s Preface to Gomubeut, with great spirit explodes the 
current opinion, that the mind in old age is subject to a necessary and ir¬ 
resistible debility. 

"And now while I think on’t, (says the philosopher,) give me leave, with a 
short discord, to sweeten the harmony of the approaching close. I have noth¬ 
ing to object to your poem, but dissent only from something in your preface, 
sounding to the prejudice of age. It is commonly said, that old age is a return 
to childhood; which methinks you insist on so long, as if you desired it should 
be believed. That's the note I mean to shake a little. That saying, meant only 
of the weakness of body, was wrested to the weakness of mind, by froward 
children, weary of the controlmcnt of their parents, masters, and other 
admonitors. 

"Secondly, the dotage and childishness they ascribe to age, is never the 
effect of time, but sometimes of the excesses of youth, and not a returning to, 
but a continual stay with, childhood. For they that want the curiosity of fur¬ 
nishing their memories with the rarities of nature in their youth, and pass 
their time in making provision only for their ease, and sensual delight, are 
children still, at what years soever; as they that coming into a populous dty, 
never going out of their inn, are strangers still, how long soever they have 
been there. 

“Thirdly, there is no reason for any man to think himself wiser to-day than 
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Asaph. “Your wish then, Sir, is, yt/QacKeiy dtBaoKdfievoq .** John¬ 
son. “Yes, my Lord.” His Lordship mentioned a charitable estab¬ 
lishment in VVales, where people were maintained, and supplied 
with everything, upon the condition of their contributing the 
weekly produce of their labour ; and he sai<l. they grew quite torpid 
for want of property. Joi^nson. “They have no object for hope. 
Their condition cannot be better. It is rowing without a port.” 

One of the company asked him the meaning of the expression in 
Juvenal, uttius laccrta\ Johnson. “I think it clear enough ; as much 
ground as one may have a chance to find a lizard upon.” 

Commentators have differed as to the e.xact meaning of the ex¬ 
pression by which the poet intended to enforce the sentiment con¬ 
tained in the passage, where these words occur. It is enough that 
they mean to denote even a very small pos.session, provided it be a 
man’s own: 

“Est aliquid, quocunque loco quocunque reccssu, 

Unius sese doininum fccisse I.iccrtae." 

This season, there was a whimsical fashion in the news-papers 
of applying Shakspeare’s words to describe living persons well 
known in the world; which was done under the title of “Modern 
Characters from Shakspeare;” many of which were admirably 
adapted. The fancy took so much, that they were afterwards col¬ 
lected into a pamphlet. Somebody said to Johnson, across the table, 
that he had not been in those characters. “Yes (said he) I have. 
I should have been sorry to be left out.” He then repeated what 
had been applied to him, 

“You must borrow me Garcantua’s mouth.” 

Miss Reynolds not perceiving at once the meaning of this, he 
was obliged to explain it to her, which had something of an auk ward 
and ludicrous effect. “Why, Madam, it has a reference to me, as 
using big words, which require the mouth of a giant to pronounce 
them. Gargantua is the name of a giant in Rabelais.” Boswell. 
“But, Sir, there is another amongst them for you: 

‘He would not flatter Neptune for his trident, 

Or Jove for his power to thunder.’ ” 

Johnson. “There is nothing marked in that. Xo, Sir, Gargantua 
is the best.” Notwithstanding this ease, and good humour, when I, 

yesterday, which does not equally convince he shall be wiser to-morrow than 
to-day. 

“Fourthly, you will be forced to change your opinion hereafter, when you 
are old; and in the mean time you discredit all I have said before in yoi»r 
commendation, because I am old already.—But no more of this.” 

Hobbes, when he wrote these pleasing and sensible remarks, was sixty-twe 
years old. and D’Avenant forty-five.—M.] 
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a little while afterwards, repeated his sarcasm on Kenrick,^ which 
was received with applause, he asked, ‘‘Who said that?” and on 
my suddenly answering,— Gargantna, he looked serious, which was 
a sufficient indication that he did not wish it to be kept up. 

When we went to the drawing-room, there was a rich assemblage. 
Besides the company who had been at dinner, there were Mr. 
Garrick, Mr. Harris of Salisbury, Dr. Percy, Dr. Burney, the 
Honourable Mrs. Cholmondeley, ^liss Hannah More, &c. &c. 

After wandering about in a kind of pleasing distraction for some 
time, I got into a corner, with Johnson, Garrick, and Harris. Gar- 
kick. (to Harris.) “Pray, Sir, have you read Potter’s Aeschylus?” 
Harris. “Yes; and think it pretty.” Garrick, (to Johnson.) “And 
what think you, Sir, of it?” Johnson. “I thought what I read of it 
verbiage: but upon IMr. Harris’s recommendation, I will read a 
play. (To IMr, Harris.) Don’t prescribe two.” Mr. Harris suggested 
one, I do not remember which. Johnson. “We must try its effect 
as an English poem; that is the way to judge of the merit of a 
translation. Translations are, in general, for people who cannot read 
the original.” I mentioned the vulgar saying, that Pope’s Homer 
was not a good representation of the original. Johnson. “Sir, it is 
the greatest work of the kind that has ever been produced.” Bos¬ 
well. “The truth is, it is impossible perfectly to translate poetry. 
In a different language it may be the same tune, but it has not 
the same tone. Homer plays it on a bassoon; Pope on a flagelet.” 
Harris. “I think, heroick poetry is best in blank verse; yet it ap¬ 
pears that rhyme is essential to English poetry, from our deficiency 
in metrical quantities. In my opinion, the chief excellence of our 
language is numerous prose.” Johnson. “Sir William Temple was 
the first writer who gave cadence to English prose." Before this time 

’ See p. 301. 

- I The .nilhour on p. 129, s.nys, that Johnson once told him, “that 
he had formed his style upon that of Sir William Temple, and upon Cham¬ 
bers’s Proposal for his Dictionary. He certainly was mistaken; or, if he 
ini-isined at first that he was imitating Temple, he was very unsuccessful, for 
nothing ran be more unlike than the simplicity of Temple and the richness 
of Johnson.” 

This obscr%’ation of our authour, on the first view, seems perfectly just; 
hut, on a closer e.Numination, it will, I think, api)ear to have been founded on 
a misapprehension. Mr. Boswell understood Johnson too literally. He did not, 
I conceive, mean, that he endeavoured to imitate Temple's style in all its 
parts: but that he formed his style on him and Chambers, (perhaps the paper 
published in 1737, relative to his second edition, entitled Considerations, 
&c.) taking from each what w'as most worthy of imitation. The passage before 
I’S, I think, shows, that he learned from Temple to modulate his periods, and, 
that respect only, made him his pattern. In this view of the subject there 
is no difficulty. He might learn from Chambers, compactness, strength, and 
precision (in opposition to the laxity of style which had long prevailed); from 
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they were careless of arrangement, and did not mind whether a 
sentence ended with an important wortl or an in-^ignilicant word, 
or with what part of speech it was conclnded.” Mr. Langton, who 
now had joined us, commended C'larendon. Johnson. "He is ob¬ 
jected to for his parentheses, liis involved clausis, and his want 
of harmony. But he is supported by his matter. It is, indeetl, owing 
to a plethory of matter tliat his style is so faulty ; ev(“iy suh-stam e, 
(smiling to Mr. Harris,) has so many (u'cidciits. - 'Wt be di'^iinct, 
we must talk analytically. If we analyse language, we mu>t sjH'ak 
of it grammatically; if we analyse argument, we must speak of it 
logically.” Garrick. “Of all the translations that ever were at¬ 
tempted, I think Klphinstone’s Martial the most extraordinary. 
He consulted me upon it, who am a little of an epigrammatist my¬ 
self, you know. I told him freely, ‘You don’t seem to have that 
turn.’ I asked him if he was serious; and finding he was, I advised 
him against publishing. Why, his translation is more difficult to 
understand than the original. I thought him a man of some t.ilents; 
but he seems crazy in this.’’ Johnson. “Sir, you have done what 
I had not courage to do. But he did not ask my advice, and I did 
not force it upon him, to make him angry with me.” (iARRICk. 
“But as a friend. Sir—” Johnson. “Why, such a friend as 1 am 
with him—no.” Garrick. “But if you see a friend going to tumble 
over a precipice?’’ Johnson. “That is an extravag.int rase. Sir. 
You are sure a friend will thank you for hindering him from tunv 
bling over a precipice; but, in the other ca'-e, I should hurt his 
vanity, and do him no good. He would not take my advice. His 
brother-in-law, Strahan, sent him a subsciiption of fifty pounds, 
and said he would send him fifty more, if he would not publish.’ 
Garrick. “What! eh! is Strahan a good judge of an Kpigrami' Is 
not he rather an obtuse man, ehJfiiiNsoN. “\\ hy. Sir. he may not 
be a judge of an Kpigram; but you see he is a judge of what is not 
an Epigram.” Boswra i,. “it is easy for you, Mr. (jarrick, to talk to 
an authour as you talked to Llphinslone; you, who have been so 
long the manager of a theatre, rejecting the plays of poor authour'. 
You are an old Judge, who have often pronouncerl sentence of tleall.. 
You are a practised surgeon, w'ho have often amputated limb'-; and 
though this may have been for the good of your patients, thy 
cannot like you. Those who have undergone a drearlful operation 
are not very fond of seeing the operator again.’’ (iARKicK. “Yes, 1 

Sir Thomas Browne, (who was certainly one of his archetypes,) pondrrn 
verborum, vigour and expres'^ion; and froni Temple, harmonious arrange¬ 
ment, the due collection of words, and the other arts and graces of compri'^i- 
tion here enumerated: and yet, after all, his «tylc might bear no strikin', 
resemblance to that of any of these writers, though it had profited by each. 
-M.l 
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know enough of that. There was a reverend gentleman, (Mr. 
Hawkins,) who wrote a tragedy, the siege of something,^ which I 
refused.” Harris. “So, the siege was raised.” Johnson. “Ay, he 
came to me and complained; and told me, that Garrick said his 
play was wrong in the concoction. Now, what is the concoction of 
a play?” (Here Garrick started, and twisted himself, and seemed 
sorely vexed; for Johnson told me, he believed the story was true.) 
Garrick. “I—I—I—said, first concoction.” ^ Johnson, (smiling.) 
“Well, he left out first. And Rich, he said, refused him in false Eng¬ 
lish: he could show it under his hand.” Garrick. “He wrote to me 
in violent wrath, for having refused his play: ‘Sir, this is growing 
a very serious and terrible affair. I am resolved to publish my play. 
I will appeal to the world; and how will your judgement appear!’ 
I answered, ‘Sir, notwithstanding all the seriousness, and all the 
terrours, I have no objection to your publishing your play; and as 
you live at a great distance, (Devonshire, I believe,) if you will 
.send it to me, I will convey it to the press.’ I never heard more of 
it, ha! ha! ha! ” 

On Friday, April lo, I found Johnson at home in the morning. 
We resumed the conversation of yesterday. He put me in mind 
of some of it which had escaped my memory, and enabled me to 
record it more perfectly than I otherwise could have done. He was 
much pleased with my paying so great attention to his recommenda¬ 
tion in 1763, the period when our acquaintance began, that I should 
keep a journal; and I could perceive he was secretly pleased to find 
so much of the fruit of his mind preserved; and as he had been used 
to imagine and say that he always laboured when he said a good 
thing,—it delighted him, on a review, to find that his conversation 
teemed with point and imagery. 

I said to him, “You were yesterday. Sir, in remarkably good 
humour; but there was nothing to offend you, nothing to produce 
irritation or violence. There was no bold offender. There was not 
one capital conviction. It was a maiden assize. You had on your 
white gloves.” 

He found fault with our friend Langton for having been too 
silent. “Sir, (said I,) you will recollect that he very properly took 
up Sir Joshua for being glad that Charles Fox had praised Gold¬ 
smith’s ‘Traveller,’ and you joined him.” Johnson. ‘‘Yes, Sir, I 
knocked Fox on the head, without ceremony. Reynolds is too much 
under Fox and Burke at present. He is under the Fox star, and the 

1 It was called “The Siege of Aleppo." Mr. Hawkins, the authour of it, was 
formerly Professor of Poetry at O.'tford. It is printed in his “Miscellanies," 
3 vols. 8vo. 

a I Garrick had high authority for this expression. Dryden uses it in his 
preface to Oedipus. —M.] 
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Irish constellation. He is always under some planet.” Boswei.l. 
‘‘There is no Fox star.” Johnson. “But there is a dog star.” Bos¬ 
well. “They say, indeed, a fox and a dog are the same animal.” 

I reminded him of a gentleman, who, Mrs. C'hohnondeley said, 
was first talkative from affectation, and then silent from the same 
cause; that he first thought, “I shall he celebrated as the liveliist 
man in every company;” and then, all at once. “()! it is much more 
respectable to be grave and look wise.” “He has reversed the 
Pythagorean discipline, by being first talkative, and then silent. 
He reverses the course of Xature too ; he wa-; first the gay bnlterlly, 
and then the creepi.Tg worm.” Jolvison laiigh.ed loud and long at 
this expansion and illustration of what he hinvelf had told me. 

We dined together with Mr. Scott (now Sir William Scott, his 
Majesty's Advocate (leneral,)' at his chambers in the 'I'cmple, 
nobody else ihcrc. The company l)eing small, Johnson was not in 
such spirits as he had been the preceding day, and for a consider¬ 
able time little was said. .At last he burst forth: “Subordinatitm is 
sadly broken down in this age. No man, now, has the same authority 
which his father had,—except a gaoler. No master has it over his 
servants: it is diminished in our colleges; nay, in t)ur grammar 
schools.” Boswell. “What is the cause of this. Sir?’’ Johnson. 
“Why, the coming in of the Scotch,” (laughing sarcastically.) 
Boswell. “That is to say, things have been turned topsy-turvy.— 
But your serious cause.” Johnson. “Why, Sir, there are many 
causes, the chief of which is, I think, the great increase of money. 
No man now depends upon the Lord of the Manour, when he can 
send to another country, and fetch provi.-sions. I he shoe-black at 
the entry of my court docs not depend on me. I can deprive him but 
of a penny a day, which he hopes somebody ehe will bring him; 
and that penny I must carry to another shoe-black, so the trade 
suffers nothing. I have explained, in my ‘Journey to the Hebrides,’ 
how gold and silver destroy feudal subordination. But, besides, 
there is a general relaxation of reverence. No son now dejxauls 
upon his father, as in former times. Paternity used to be considered 
as of itself a great thing, which had a right to many claims. I hat 
is, in general, reduced to very small bounds. My hope is, that a.s 
anarchy produces tyranny, this extreme relaxation will produce 
freni strictio.” 

Talking of fame, for which there is so great a desire, I observed, 
how little there is of it in reality, compared with the other objects 
of human attention. “Let every man recollect, and he will be sen¬ 
sible how small a part of his time is employed in talking or thinking 

1 [Now (1804.) Judge of the Court of Admiralty, and Master of the Facul 
ties.—M 1 
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of Shakspeare, Voltaire, or any of the most celebrated men that 
have ever lived, or are now supposed to occupy the attention and 
admiration of the world. Let this be extracted and compressed; into 
what a narrow space will it go!” I then slily introduced Mr. 
Garrick’s fame, and his assuming the airs of a great man. Johnson. 
“Sir, it is wonderful how little Garrick assumes. No, Sir, Garrick 
jortunam rcvercntvr habet. Consider, Sir; celebrated men, such as 
you have mentioned, have had their applause at a distance; but 
Garrick had it dashed in his face, sounded in his ears, and went 
home every night with the plaudits of a thousand in his cranium. 
Then, Sir, Garrick did not find, but made his way to the tables, the 
levees, and almost the bed-chambers of the great. Then, Sir, 
Garrick had under him a numerous body of people; who, from 
fear of his power, and hopes of his favour, and admiration of his 
talents, were constantly submissive to him. And here is a man who 
has advanced the dignity of his profession. Garrick has made a 
player a higher character.” Scott. “And he is a very sprightly 
writer too.” Johnson. “Yes, Sir; and all this supported by great 
wealth of his own acquisition. If all this had happened to me, I 
should have had a couple of fellows with long poles walking before 
me, to knock down every body that stood in the way. Consider, if 
nil this had happened to Cibber or Quin, they’d have jumped over 
the moon.—Yet Garrick speaks to us.” (smiling.) Boswell. “And 
Garrick is a very good man, a charitable man.” Johnson. “Sir, a 
liberal man. He has given away more money than any man in 
Kngland. There may be a little vanity mixed: but he has shewn, 
that money is not his first object.” Boswell. “Yet Foote used to 
say of him, that he walked out with an intention to do a generous 
action; but turning the corner of a street, he met with the ghost 
of a halfpenny, which frightened him.” Johnson. “Why, Sir, that 
is very true, too; for I never knew a man of whom it could be said 
with less certainty to-day, what he will do to-morrow, than Gar¬ 
rick; it depends so much on his humour at the time.” Scott. “I 
am glad to hear of his liberality. He has been represented as very 
saving.” Johnson. “With his domestick saving we have nothing 
to do. I remember drinking tea with him long ago, when Peg 
Woffington made it, and he grumbled at her for making it too 
strong.^ He had then begun to feel money in his purse, and did 
not know when he should have enough of it.” 

On the subject of wealth, the proper use of it, and the effects of 
that art which is called economy, he observed, “It is wonderful to 

1 When Johnson told this little anecdote to Sir Joshua Reynolds, he men¬ 
tioned a circumstance which he omitted to-day;—“Why (said Garrick) it is 
as red as blood.” 
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think how men of very large estates not only spend their yearly 
incomes, but are often actually in want of money. It is clear they 
have not value for what they spend. Lord Shell)iirne told n.e, tliat 
a man of hieh rank, who looks into his own affairs, may have all 
that he ought to have, all that can be of any u^c, or appear with 
any advantage, for five thousand pounds a year. 'I’herefore a grv'*at 
proportion must go in waste; and, indeed, this is the case with 
most people, whatever their fortune is.” Itoswi i.i.. “I have no 
doubt, Sir, of this, liut how is it? What is wa.-.te?’' Johnson. “Why, 
Sir, breaking bottles, and a thousand other things. Waste cannot 
be accurately told, though we arc sensible how <leslructive it is. 
Economy on the one hand, by which a certain income is made to 
maintain a man genteelly, and waste on the other, by which, on the 
same income, another man lives shabbily, cannot be didined. It is 
a very nice thing; as one man wears his coat out much sooner than 
another, we cannot tell how.” 

We talked of war. Johnson. “Every man thinks meanly of him¬ 
self for not having been a soldier, or not having been at .sea.” 
Boswkll. “Lord Mansfield docs not.” Johnson. “Sir, if Lord 
Mansfield were in a company of General Officers and Admirals 
who have been in service, he w'ould shrink; he’d wish to creep under 
the table.” Boswkm.. “No; he'd think he could try thcr*i all.” 
Johnson. “Vcs, if he could catch them: but they’d fry him much 
sooner. No, Sir: were Socrates and Charles the I'welfth of Sweden 
both present in any company, and Socrates to say, ‘hollow me. and 
hear a lecture in philosophy;’ and Charles, laying his hand on his 
sword, to say, ‘Follow me, and dethrone the C/ar;’ a man would be 
ashamed to follow Socrates. Sir, the impression is universal; yet it 
is strange. As to the sailor, when you look down from the quarter¬ 
deck to the space below, you see the iitmf)';t e.xtnmiity of human 
misery: such crow’ding, such filth, such stench!” Boswki.i,. “Yet 
sailors are happy.” Johnson, “'khey arc happy as brutes are happy, 
with a piece of fresh meat,—with the grossest sensuality. But, Sir, 
the profession of soldiers and sailors has th(“ diirnity of danger. 
Mankind reverence those who have got over fear, w'hich is so gen¬ 
eral a weakness.” Scott. “But is not courage mechanic;d, and to 
be acquired?’’ Johnson. “Why yes, Sir. in a collective sense. 
Soldiers consider themselves only as part of a great machine.” 
Scott. “We find people fond of being sailors.” Johnson. “I cannot 
account for that, any more than I can account for other strange 
perversions of imagination.” 

His abhorrence of the profession of a sailor was uniformly vio¬ 
lent: but in conversation he always exalted the profession of a 
soldier. And yet 1 have, in my large and various collection of his 
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writings, a letter to an eminent friend, in which he expresses himself 
thus; “My god-son called on me lately. He is weary, and rationally 
weary of a military life. If you can place him in some other state, 
I think you may increase his happiness, and secure his virtue. 
A soldier’s time is passed in distress and danger, or in idleness and 
corruption.” Such was his cool reflection in his study; but whenever 
he was warmed and animated by the presence of company, he, like 
other philosophers, whose minds are impregnated with poetical 
fancy, caught the common enthusiasm for splendid renown. 

He talked of Mr. Charles Fox, of whose abilities he thought 
highly, but observed, that he did not talk much at our Club. I 
have heard Mr. Gibbon remark, “that Mr. Fox could not be afraid 
of Dr. Johnson; yet he certainly was very shy of saying any thing 
in Dr. Johnson’s presence.” Mr. Scott now quoted what was said of 
Alcibiades by a Greek poet, to which Johnson assented.^ 

He told us, that he had given Mrs. Montague a catalogue of all 
Daniel Defoe’s works of imagination; most, if not all of which, as 
well as of his other works, he now enumerated, allowing a consider¬ 
able share of merit to a man, who, bred a tradesman, had written 
so variously and so well. Indeed, his “Robinson Crusoe” is enough 
of itself to establish his reputation. 

He expressed great indignation at the imposture of the Cock- 
lane Ghost, and related, with much satisfaction, how he had assisted 
in detecting the cheat, and had published an account of it in the 
news-papers. Upon this subject I incautiously offended him, by 
pressing him with too many questions, and he shewed his dis¬ 
pleasure. I apologised, saying that “I asked questions in order to 
be instructed and entertained; I repaired eagerly to the fountain; 
but that the moment he gave me a hint, the moment he put a lock 
upon the well, I desisted.”—“But, Sir, (said he,) that is forcing one 
to do a disagreeable thing: ” and he continued to rate me. “Nay, Sir, 

1 [Wishing to discover the ancient observation here referred to, I applied 
to Sir William Scott on the subject, but he had no recollection of it.—My 
old and very learned friend, Dr. Michael Kearney, formerly senior fellow of 
Trinity College, Dublin, and now Arch-deacon of Raphoe in Ireland, has, 
however, mort happily elucidated this passage. He remarks to me that “Mr. 
Boswell’s memory mu«t here have deceived him; and that Mr. Scott’s ob¬ 
servation mu.st have been, that ‘Mr. Fox, in the instance mentioned, might be 
considered as the reverse of Phernx, of whom, as Plutarch relates in the Life 
of Alcibiades, Eupolis the tragedian said, It is true he can talk, and yet he 
is no speaker.’ ” 

If this discovery had been made by a scholiast on an ancient authour, with 
what ardour and exuberant praise would Bentley or Taylor have spoken of 
it I—Sir William Scott, to whom I communicated Dr. Kearney’s remark, is 
perfectly satisfied that it is correct. A few other observations have been com¬ 
municated by the same gentleman. Every classical reader will lament that 
they arc not more numerous 
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(said I,) when you have put a lock upon the well, so that I can no 
longer drink, do not make the fountain of your wit play upon me 
and wet me.” 

He sometimes could not bear being teazcd with questions. I was 
once present when a gentleman asked so many, as, “What did you 
do, Sir?” “What did you say. Sir?” that he at last grew enraged, 
and said, “I will not be put to the question. Don’t you consider. 
Sir, that these are not the manners of a gentleman? 1 will not be 
baited with what and why; what is this? what is that? why is a 
cow’s tail long? why is a fox’s tail bushy?’’ The gentleman, who was 
a good deal out of countenance, said, “Why, Sir, you are so good, 
that I venture to trouble you.” Johnson. “Sir, my being so /jond 
is no reason why you should be so ill.” 

Talking of the Justitia hulk at Woolwich, in which criminals 
were punished, by being confined to labour, he said, “I do not see 
that they are punished by this: they must have worked equally, had 
they never been guilty of stealing. They now only work; so, after 
all, they have gained; what they stole is clear gain to them; the 
confinement is nothing. Every man who works is confined: the 
smith to his shop, the tailor to his garret.” lioswKU.. “And Lord 
Mansfield to his Court.” Johnson. “Yes, Sir. You know the notion 
of confinement may be extended, as in the song, ‘Every island is a 
prison.’ There is, in Dodsley’s collection, a copy of verses to the 
authour of th.at song.” ^ 

Smith’s Latin verses on Pococke, the great traveller,'' were men¬ 
tioned. He repeated some of them, and said they were Smith’s best 
verses. 

He talked with an uncommon animation of travelling into distant 
countries; that the mind was enlarged by it, and that an acquisition 
of dignity of character was derived from it. He cxpre.ssed a particu¬ 
lar enthusiasm with respect to visiting the wall of China. I catched 
it for the moment, and said I really believed I should go and see 
the wall of China had I not children, of whom it was my duty to 
take care. “Sir, (said he,) by doing so, you would do what would 
be of importance in raising your children to eminence. There would 

^ [I have in vain examined Dodsley’s Collection, for the verses here referred 
to; nor has the name of the authour been ascertained. The song alluded to 
begins with the words, 

“Welcome, welcome, brother debtor—” 

It consists of several stanzas, in one of which it is said, that 
“Every island is a prison.”—M.] 

* [Smith’s ’Verses are on Edward Pococke, the great Oriental linguist; he 
travelled, it is true; but Dr. Richard Pococke, laic IJishop of Os.v)ry, who 
published Travels through the East, b usually called the great traveller. 
KXARNE'i.J 
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be a lustre reflected upon them from your spirit and curiosity. They 
would be at all times regarded as the children of a man who had 
gone to visit the wall of China. I am serious, Sir.” 

When we had left Mr. Scott’s, he said, “Will you go home with 
me?” “Sir, (said I,) it is late; but I’ll go with you for three min¬ 
utes.” Johnson. “Or jour” We went to Mrs. Williams’s room, 
where we found Mr. Allen the printer, who was the landlord of his 
house in Bolt-court, a worthy obliging man, and his very old 
acquaintance; and what was exceedingly amusing, though he was 
of a very diminutive size, he used, even in Johnson’s presence, to 
imitate the stately periods and slow and solemn utterance of the 
great man.—I this evening boasted, that although I did not write 
what is called stenography, or short-hand, in appropriated char¬ 
acters devised for the purpose, I had a method of my own of writing 
half words, and leaving out some altogether, so as yet to keep the 
substance and language of any discourse which I had heard so 
much in view, that I could give it very completely soon after I had 
taken it down. He defied me, as he had once defied an actual short¬ 
hand writer; and he made the experiment by reading slowly and 
distinctly a part of Robertson’s “History of America,” while I 
endeavoured to write it in my way of taking notes. It was found 
that I had it very imperfectly; the conclusion from which was, that 
its excellence was principally owing to a studied arrangement of 
words, which could not be varied or abridged without an essential 
injury. 

On Sunday, April 12, I found him at home before dinner; Dr. 
Dodd’s poem, entitled “Thoughts in Prison,” was lying upon his 
table. 1'his appearing to me an extraordinary effort by a man who 
was in Newgate for a capital crime, I was desirous to hear Johnson’s 
opinion of it: to my surprize, he told me he had not read a line of it. 
I took up the book, and read a passage to him. Johnson. “Pretty 
well, if you are previously disposed to like them,” I read another 
passage, with which he was better pleased. He then took the book 
into his own hands, and having looked at the prayer at the end of 
it, he said, “What evidence is there that this was composed the 
night before he suffered? 7 do not believe it.” He then read aloud 
where he prays for the King, &c. and observed, “Sir, do you think 
that a man, the night before he is to be hanged, cares for the suc¬ 
cession of a royal family?—^Though, he may have composed this 
prayer then. A man who has been canting all his life, may cant to 
the last.—And yet, a man who has been refused a pardon after 
so much petitioning, would hardly be praying thus fervently for 
the King.” 

H ’ and I, and Mrs. Williams, went to dine with the Reverend 
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Dr. Percy. Talking of Goldsmith, Johnson said, he was very envi¬ 
ous. I defended him, by observing that he owned it frankly upon 
all occasions. Johnson. “Sir, you are enforcing the charge. He had 
so much envy, that he could noi conceal it. He was so full of it, 
that he overflowed. He talked of it to be sure often enough. Now, 
Sir, what a man avow's, he is not ashamed to think; though many 
a man thinks what he is ashamed to avow. We are all envious 
naturally; but by checking envy, we get the belter of it. So we are 
all thieves naturally; a child always tries to get at what it w'ants 
the nearest way; by good instruction and good habits this is cured, 
till a man has not even an inclination to seize what is another’s; 
has no struggle with himself about it.” 

And here I shall record a scene of too much heat between Dr. 
Johnson and Dr. Percy, which I should have suppressed, were it 
not that it gave occasion to display the truly tender and benevolent 
heart of Johnson, who as soon as he found a friend was at all hurt 
by any thing which he had “said in his wrath,” was not only prompt 
and desirous to be reconciled, but exerted himself to make ample 
reparation. 

Books of Travels having been mentioned, Johnson praised Pen¬ 
nant very highly, as he did at Dunvegan, in the Isle of Skye.* 
Dr. Percy knowing himself to be the heir male of the ancient 
Percies,^ and having the warmest and most dutiful attachment to 
the noble House of Northumberland, could not sit quietly and hear 
a man prai.sed, who had spoken disrespectfully of Alnwick-Caslle 
and the Duke’s pleasure-grounds, especially as he thought meanly 
of his travels. He therefore opposed Johnson eagerly. Johnson. 
“Pennant, in what he has said of Alnwick, has done what he in¬ 
tended; he has made you very angry.” Percy. “He has said the 

1 “Journal of a Tour to the Hebrides,” 3rd edit. p. 221 (Sep. 17). 

2 See this accurately slated, and the descent of his family from the Earls 
of Northumberland clearly deduced in the Reverend Dr. Nash’.s excellent 
“History of Worcestershire,” vol. ii, p. 318. The Doctor has subjoined a note, 
in which he says, “The Editor hath seen, and carefully examined the proofs 
of all the particulars above-mentioned, now in the possession of the Reverend 
Thomas Percy.” 

The same proofs I have also myself carefully examined, and have seen 
some additional proofs which have occurred since the Doctor’s book was 
published; and both as a Lawyer accustomed to the consideration of evi¬ 
dence, and as a Genealogist versed in the study of pedigrees, I am fully satis¬ 
fied. I cannot help observing, as a circumstance of no small moment, that in 
tracing the Bishop of Dromore’s genealogy, essential aid was given by the 
late Elizabeth Duchess of Northumberland, Heiress of that illustrious liouse; 
a lady not only of high dignity of spirit, such as became her noble blood, 
but of excellent understanding and lively talents. With a fair pride I boast 
of the honour of her Grace's correspondence, specimens of whidi adorn my 
archives. 
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garden is trim, which is representing it like a citizen's parterre, when 
the truth is, there is a very large extent of fine turf and gravel 
walks.” Johnson. “According to your own account, Sir, Pennant 
Is right. It is trim. Here is grass cut close, and gravel rolled smooth, 
ts not that trim? The extent is nothing against that; a mile may be 
as trim as a square yard. Your extent puts me in mind of the 
citizen’s enlarged dinner, two pieces of roast-beef, and two pud¬ 
dings. There is no variety, no mind exerted in laying out the ground, 
no trees.” Percy. “He pretends to give the natural history of 
Northumberland, and yet takes no notice of the immense number 
of trees planted there of late.” Johnson. “That, Sir, has nothing 
to do with the natural history; that is civil history. A man who 
gives the natural history of the oak, is not to tell how many oaks 
have been planted in this place or that. A man who gives the natural 
history of the cow, is not to tell how many cows are milked at 
Islington. The animal is the same, whether milked in the Park or 
at Islington.” Percy. “Pennant does not describe well; a 
carrier who goes along the side of Lochlomond would describe it 
better.” Johnson. “I think he describes very well.” Percy. “1 
travelled after him.” Johnson. “And I travelled after him.” Percy. 
“But, my good friend, you are short-sighted, and do not see so well 
as I do.” I wondered at Dr. Percy’s venturing thus. Dr. Johnson 
said nothing at the time: but inflammable particles were collecting 
for a cloud to burst. In a little while Dr. Percy said something more 
in disparagement of Pennant. Johnson, (pointedly) “This is the 
resentment of a narrow mind, because he did not find every thing 
in Northumberland.” Percy, (feeling the stroke) “Sir, you may be 
as rude as you please.” Johnson. “Hold, Sirl don’t talk of rude¬ 
ness; remember, Sir, you told me, (puffing hard with passion 
struggling for a vent) I was short-sighted. We have done with 
civility. We are to be as rude as we please.” Percy. “Upon my 
honour. Sir, I did not mean to be uncivil.” Johnson. “I cannot 
say so. Sir; for I did mean to be uncivil, thinking you had been 
uncivil.” Dr. Percy rose, ran up to him, and taking him by the 
hand, assured him affectionately that his meaning had been mis¬ 
understood; upon which a reconciliation instantly took place. 
Johnson. “My dear Sir, I am willing you shall hang Pennant.” 
Percy, (resuming the former subject) “Pennant complains that the 
helmet is not hung out to invite to the hall of hospitality. Now I 
never heard that it was a custom to hang out a helmet” ^ Johnson. 
“Hang him up, hang him up.” Boswell, (humouring the joke) 
“Hang out his skull instead of a helmet, and you may drink ale 

1 [It certainly was a custom, as appears from the followinp passage in 
Perceforest, vol. iii. p. io8:—^“fasoient mettre au plus hault de leur hostel un 
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out of it in your hall of Odin, as he is your enemy; that will be 
truly ancient. There will be ‘Northern Antiquities.’ ” ^ Johnson. 
“He’s a Whig, Sir; a sad dog, (smiling at his own violent expres¬ 
sions, merely for political difference of o[nnion.) But he’s the best 
traveller I ever read; he observes more things than any one else 
does.” 

I could not help thinking that this was too high praise of a writer 
who traversed a wide extent of a country in such haste, tl^it he 
could put together only curt flittered fragments of his own, and 
afterwards procured supplemental intelligence from parochial min¬ 
isters, and others not the best qualified or most impartial narrators, 
whose ungenerous prejudice against the house of Stuart glares in 
misrepresentation; a writer, who at best treats merely of superficial 
objects, and shews no philosophical investigation of character and 
manners, such as Johnson has exhibited in his masterly “Journey,” 
over part of the same ground; and who it would seem from a desire 
of ingratiating himself with the Scotch, has llattered the people ol 
North-Britain so inordinately and with so little discrimination, that 
the judicious and candid amongst them must be disgusted, whik 
they value more the plain, just, yet kindly rejiort of Johnson. 

Having impartially censured Mr. Pennant, as a 'J'ravcller in 
Scotland, let me allow him from authorities much better than mine, 
his deserved praise as an able Zoologist; and let me also from my 
own understanding and feelings, acknowledge the merit of hij 
“London,” which, though said to be not quite accurate in some 
particulars, is one of the most pleasing topographical performances 
that ever appeared in any language. Air. J’ennant, like his country- 
men in general, has the true spirit of a gentleman. As a proof of it, 
I shall quote from his “London” the passage, in which he speaks 
of my illustrious friend. “I must by no means omit Bolt-court, the 
long residence of Doctor Samuel Johnson, a man of the strongest 
natural abilities, great learning, a most retentive memory, of the 
deepest and most unaffected . iety and morality, mingled with 
those numerous weaknesses and prejudices which his friends have 
kindly taken care to draw from their dread abode.- I brought on 
znyself his transient anger, by observing that in his tour in Scotland, 

luaulme, en signe que tous lc 3 gentils bonimes et gcntillcs femmes cDtras.scnt 
^rdiment cn leur hostel comme en leur propre,” &c.—K earney.] 

[The authour’s second son, Mr. James Boswell, had noticed this passage In 
Perceforcst, and suggested to me the same remark.—M.J 

1 The title of a book translated by Dr. Percy. 

2 This is the common cant against faithful Biography. Does the worthy 
gentleman mean that I, who was taught discrimination of character by John¬ 
son, should have omitted his frailties, and, in short, have bedawbed him as the 
worthy gentleman has bedawbed S^ptland? 
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he once had long and woeful experience of oats being the food of 
men in Scotland as they were of horses in England, It was a national 
reflection unworthy of him, and I shot my bolt. In return he gave 
me a tender hug.^ Con amore he also said of me ‘The dog is a 
Whig:* * I admired the virtues of Lord Russel, and pitied his fall. 
1 should have been a Whig at the Revolution. There have been 
periods since, in which I should have been, what I now am, a mod¬ 
erate Tory, a supporter, as far as my little influence extends, of a 
well-poised balance between the crown and people: but should the 
scale preponderate against the Salus populi, that moment may it 
be said, ‘The dog’s a Whig!**’ 

We had a calm after the storm, staid the evening and supped, 
and were pleasant and gay. Rut Dr. Percy told me he was very 
uneasy at what had passed; for there was a gentleman there who 
Was well acquainted with the Northumberland family, to whom he 
hoped to have appeared more respectable, by shewing how intimate 
he was with Dr. Johnson, and who might now, on the contrary, 
go away with an opinion to his disadvantage. He begged I would 
mention this to Dr. Johnson, which I afterwards did. His observa¬ 
tion upon it was, “This comes of stratagem; had he told me that 
he wished to appear to advantage before that gentleman, he should 
have been at the top of the house all the time.” He spoke of Dr. 
Percy in the handsomest manner. “Then, Sir, (said I) may I be 
allowed to suggest a mode by which you may effectually counteract 
any unfavourable report of what passed. I will write a letter to you 
upon the subject of the unlucky contest of that day, and you will 
be kind enough to put in writing as an answer to that letter, what 
you have now said, and as Lord Percy is to dine with us at General 
Paoli’s soon, I will take an opportunity to read the correspondence 
in his Lordship’s presence.” This friendly scheme was accordingly 
carried into execution without Dr. Percy’s knowledge. Johnson’s 
letter placed Dr. Percy’s unquestionable merit in the fairest point 
of view; and I contrived that Lord Percy should hear the cor¬ 
respondence, by introducing it at General Paoli’s, as an instance of 
Dr. Johnson’s kind disposition towards one in whom his Lordship 
was interested. Thus every unfavourable impression was obviated 
that could possibly have been made on those by whom he wished 
most to be regarded. I breakfasted the day after with him, and 
informed him of my scheme, and its happy completion, for which 
he thanked me in the warmest terms, and was highly delighted with 

1 See Dr. Johnson’s “Journey to the Western Islands,” p. 206:—see his 
Dictionary article, oats :—and my “Voyage to the Hebrides,” first edition.— 
Pennant. 

“Mr. Boswell’s Journal, Sep. 6 .—^Pennant. 
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Dr. Johnson’s letter in his praise, of which I pave him a copy. Ho 
said, “I would rather have this than decrees from all the Universi¬ 
ties in Europe. It will be for me, and my children and Riand- 
children.” Dr. Johnson havinp afterwards asked me if I hail given 
him a copy of it, and being told I had, was offended, and insisted 
that I should get it back, which I did. .As, however, he did mit desire 
me to destroy either the original or the copy, or forbid mo to let it 
be seen, I think my.self at liberty to apply to it his general <leclara- 
tion to me concerning his own letters. “'I'liat he did not choose they 
should be published in his life-time; but had no objection to their 
appearing after his death.” I shall therefore insert this kindly 
correspondence, having faithfully narrated the circumstances ac¬ 
companying it. 


“To Dr. Samukt. Johnson. 

“my dear sir, 

‘T nEG leave to address you in behalf of our friend Dr. Percy, 
who was much hurt by what you said to him that day we dined at 
his house; ^ when, in the course of the dispute as to Pennant’s merit 
as a traveller, you told Percy that ‘he had the resf'ntment of a 
narrow mind against Pennant, because he flid not find every thing 
in Northumberland.’ Percy is sensible that you did not mean to 
injure him; but he is vexed to think that your behaviour to him 
on that occasion may be interpreted as a proof that he is despised 
by you, which I know is not the case. I have told him, that the 
charge of being narrow-minded was only as to the particular puiiit 
in question; and that he had the merit of being a martyr to his 
noble family. 

“Earl Percy is to dine with General Paoli next Friday; and I 
should be sincerely glad to have it in my power to satisfy his I.ord- 
ship how well you think of Dr. Percy, who, I find, apprehends that 
vour good opinion of him may be of very essential consequence; 
and who assures me, that he has the highest res[)ect and the warm¬ 
est affection for you. 

“I have only to add, that my suggesting this occasion for the 
e.xercise of your candour and generosity, is altogether unknown to 
Dr. Percy, and proceeds from my good-will towards him, and my 
persuasion that you will be happy to do him an essential kindness. 
I am, more and more, my dear Sir, 

“Your most faithful 

“And afIcetioDate bumble servant, 

“James Boswell." 


1 Sunday, April 13, J77S. 
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“To James Boswell, Esq. 

“sir, 

“The debate between Dr. Percy and me is one of those foolish 
controversies, which begin upon a question of which neither party 
cares how it is decided, and which is, nevertheless, continued to 
acrimony, by the vanity with which every man resists confutation. 
Dr. Percy’s warmth proceeded from a cause which, perhaps, does 
him more honour than he could have derived from juster criticism. 
His abhorrence of Pennant proceeded from his opinion that 
Pennant had wantonly and indecently censured his patron. His 
anger made him resolve, that, for having been once wrong, he never 
should be right. Pennant has much in his notions that I do not like; 
but still T think him a very intelligent traveller. If Percy is really 
offended, I am sorry; for he is a man whom I never knew to offend 
any one. He is a man very willing to learn, and very able to teach; 
a man, out of whose company I never go without having learned 
something. It is true that he vexes me sometimes, but I am afraid 
it is by making me feel my own ignorance. So much extension of 
mind, and so much minute accuracy of enquiry, if you survey your 
whole circle of acquaintance, you will find so scarce, if you find it 
at all, that you will value Percy by comparison. Lord Hailes is 
somewhat like him; but Lord Hailes does not, perhaps, go beyond 
him in research; and I do not know that he equals him in elegance. 
Percy’s attention to poetry has given grace and splendour to his 
studies of antiquity. A mere antiquarian is a rugged being. 

“Upon the whole, you see that what I might say in sport or 
petulance to him, is very consistent.with full convictions of his merit. 

“I am, dear Sir, 

“Your most, &c. 

“Sam. Johnson.” 

“April 33, 1778.” 

“To the Reverend Dr. Percy, Northumberland-house. 

“dear sir, 

“I WROTE to Dr. Johnson on the subject of the Pennant'ian con¬ 
troversy; and have received from him an answer which will delight 
you I read it yesterday to Dr. Robertson, at the Exhibition; and 
at dinner to T.ord Percy, General Oglethorpe, &c. who dined with us 
at General Paoli’s; who was also a witness to the high testimony 
to your honour. 

“General PaoH desires the favour of your company next Tuesday 
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to dinner, to meet Dr. Johnson If I can I will call on you to-day. 
I am, with sincere regard, 

“Your most obedient servant, 

“Jamf s Boswei.l.” ' 

“South Audlcy-strect, April 25.” 


On Monday, April 13, I dined with Johnson at Mr. Langton’s, 
where were Dr. Porteus, then Bishop of I'heslcr, now of D»ndon, 
and Dr. Stinton. He was at first in a very silent mood. Before dinner 
he said nothing but “Pretty baby,” to one of the childien. Langton 
said very well to me afterwards, that he could repeat Johnson’s 
conversation before dinner, as Johnson had said that he could 
repeat a complete chapter of “The Natural History of Iceland.” 
from the Danish of Horrebow, the whole of which was exactly 
thus: 


“Chap. LXXII. Concernifrg Stiakc.s. 

“There are no snakes to be met with throughout the whole 
island.” 

At dinner we talked of another mode in the newspapers of giving 
modern characters in sentences from the classicks, and of the 
passage 

“Parcus (loorum cultor, ct infri;(|ucns, 
insanientis dum sapiciili-e 
Consiillus i-rro, nenr ii-lror^um 
Vela flare, atfjue ilerarc ciirsus 
Cogor rclictos:” 

being well applied to Soame Jenyns; who, after having wandered 
in the wilds of infidelity, had returned to the Christian faith. Mr. 
Langton asked Johnson as to the propriety of sapkntim cofisulttn. 
Johnson. “Though consultm was primarily an adjective, like 
amicus it came to be used as a substantive. So we have Jur:< 
consultus, a consult in law.” 

We talked of the styles of different painters, and how certainly 
a connoisseur could distinguish them. I asked, if there was as clear 
a difference of styles in language as in painting, or even as in hand¬ 
writing, so that the composition of every individual may be dis¬ 
tinguished? Johnson, “Yes. Those who have a style of eminent 
excellence, such as Dryden and Milton, can always be distin¬ 
guished.” I had no doubt of this; but what I wanted to know was, 

* Though the Bishop of Dromore kindly answered the lette rs whirh I wrote 
to him, relative to Dr. Johnson’s early history; yet, in justice to him, 1 think 
it proper to add, that the account of the foregoing conversation, and the sub¬ 
sequent transaction, as well as of some other conversations in which he i’ 
mentioned, has been gi”tn to the publick without previous communication 
with his Lordship. 
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whether there was really a peculiar style to every man whatever, 
as there is certainly a peculiar hand-writing, a peculiar countenance, 
not widely different in many, yet always enough to be distinctive: 

“-fades non omnibus una, 

Ncc diversa tamcn.”- 

The Bishop thought not; and said, he supposed that many pieces 
in Dodsley’s collection of poems, though all very pretty, had noth- 
uig appropriated in their style, and in that particular could not be 
at all distinguished. Johnson. “Why, Sir, I think every man what- 
»*vcr has a peculiar style, which may be discovered by nice examina¬ 
tion and comparison with others: but a man must write a great 
deal to make his style obviously discernible. As logicians say, this 
appropriation of style is infinite in polcstatc, limited in actu” 

Mr. Topham Beauclerk came in the evening, and he and Dr. 
Johnson and I staid to supper. It was meniioned that Dr. Dodd 
had once wished to be a member of the Litkrauy Club. Johnson,. 
“I should be sorry if any of our Club were hanged. I will not say 
but some of them deserve it.” ^ Bicauclerk (supposing this to be 
aimed at persons for whom he had at that time a wonderful fancy, 
which, however, did not last long,) was irritated, and eagerly said, 
“You, Sir, have a friend (naming him) who deserves to be hanged; 
for he speaks behind their backs against those with whom he lives 
on the best terms, and attacks them in the news-papers, lie cer¬ 
tainly ought to be kicked.” John.son. “Sir, we all do this in some 
degree; ^Veniam peliinns damusque vicissim.’ To be sure it may be 
done so much, that a man may deserve to be kicked.” Bevuclerk. 
“He is very malignant.” Johnson. “No, Sir; he is not malignant. 
He is mischievous, if you will. He would do no man an essential 
injury; he may, indeed, love to make sport of people by vexing 
their vanity. 1 , however, once knew an old gentleman who was 
absolutely malignant. He really wished evil to others, and rejoiced 
at it.” Bosv. Ei.L. “The gentleman, Mr. Beauclerk, against whom 
you arc so violent, is, T know, a man of good principles.” Beau¬ 
clerk. “'fhen he docs not wear them out in practice.” 

Dr. Johnson, who, as I have observed before, delighted in dis¬ 
crimination of character, and having a masterly knowledge of 
human nature, was willing to take men as they are, imperfect, and 
with a mixture of good and bad qualities. I suppose thought he had 
said enough in defence of his friend, of whose merits, notwithstand¬ 
ing his exceptionable points, he had a just value; and added no 
t tore on the subject. 

On Tuesday, April 14 ,1 dined with him at General Oglethorpe’s, 

1 See note anU, p. 6S0. 
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with General Paoli and Mr. Langton. General Ofilethorpe declaimed 
against luxury. Johnson. ‘‘Depend upon it, Sir, every state of 
society is as luxurious as it can be. Mon always take the best they 
can get.” Oor ETHORPE. ‘iiut the l)est depends imu h upon our¬ 
selves; and if we can be as well satisfied with plain things, we are 
in the wrong to accustom our palates to what is high-seasone<l and 
expensive. What says Addison in his ‘('ato,’ speaking of the 
Numidian? 


‘Coarse are his meals, the fortune of the thaec, 
Amid the running stream he slakes hi> lliii'-t, 
Toils all tlie d.iy, and at the appro.uh ot night, 
On the lir«t friendly hank he tliiows him down, 
Or rc'ts his luad upon a rock till morn; 

And if the followini: day he rh.mtc to lind 
A new repa'-t, or an imta'-lcd ■-pring, 

IJlc'Sis his sl.irs, and thinks it luMirv.’ 


Let us have that kind of luxury, .Sir. if you will.” John.son. “lUil 
hold, Sir; to be merely satisfied is not enough. It is in refinement 
ami elegance that the civilized man dii'fer.s from the savage. .A gre.il 
part of our industry, and all our ingenuity is exercised in proi uring 
pleasure; and, Sir, a hungry man h.is not the s.ime iileasuri' in 
eating a plain dinner, that a hungry man has in eating a luxurious 
dinner. You see 1 put the case fairly. A luingry man m;iy have as 
much, nay, more pleasure in eating a plain dinner. th;m a man 
grown fastidious has in eating a luxurious dinner. Hut 1 sup|)ose 
the man who decides between the two dinners, to be equally a 


hungry man. ’ 

Talking of different governments,— Johnson, ‘‘The more con¬ 
tracted power is, the more ea'-ily it is destroyed. A country gov¬ 
erned by a despot is an inverterl cone. Government there cannot be 
so firm, as when it rests upon a broad basis gradually contracted, 
as the government of Great Brit.iin, which is founded on the 
parliament, then is in the privy-council, then in the King.” Bos¬ 
well. “Power, when contracted into the person of a despot, may 
be easily destroyed, as the prince may be cut off. So Caligula widiixl 
that the people of Rome h:id but one neck, that he might cut them 
off at a blow.” Ogi.ethokim;. ‘‘It was of the Senate he w'i-hed that. 


The Senate by its usurpation controuled both the Emperor and the 
people. And don't you think that we see too much of that in our 
own parliament?'’ 

Dr. Johnson endeavoured to trace the etymology of Maccaronick 
verses, which he thought were of Italian invention from Maccaroni; 
but on being informed that this would infer that they were the 
most common and easy verses, maccaroni being the most ordinary 
and simple food, he was at a loss; for he said, “He rather should 
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have supposed it to import in its primitive signification, a com¬ 
position of several things; ^ for Maccaronick verses are verses made 
out of a mixture of different languages, that is, of one language with 
the termination of another.” I suppose we scarcely know of a 
language in any country where there is any learning, in which 
that motley ludicrous species of composition may not be found. 
It is particularly droll in Low Dutch. The "Polemo-tniddinia” of 
Drummond, of Hawthornden, in which there is a jumble of many 
languages moulded, as if it were all in Latin, is well known. Mr. 
Langton made us laugh heartily at one in the Grecian mould, by 
Joshua Barnes, in which are to be found such comical Anglo- 
Hellenisms as KXvfi^oioiv epavyOev: they were banged with clubs. 

On Wednesday, April 15, I dined with Dr. Johnson at Mr. 
Dilly’s and was in high spirits, for I had been a good part of the 
morning with Mr. Orme, the able and eloquent historian of Hindo- 
stan, who expressed a great admiration of Johnson. “I do not care 
(said he,) on what subject Johnson talks; but I love better to heal 
him talk than any body. He either gives you new thoughts, or a 
new colouring. It is a shame to the nation that he has not been 
more liberally rewarded. Had I been George the Third, and thought 
as he did about America, I would have given Johnson three hun¬ 
dred a year for his ‘Taxation no Tyranny,* alone.*’ I repeated this, 
and Johnson was much pleased with such praise from such a man 
as Orme. 

At Mr. Dilly’s to-day were Mrs. Knowles, the ingenious Quaker 
lady,- Miss Seward, the poetess of Lichfield, the Reverend Dr. 
Mayo, and the Rev. Mr. Beresford, Tutor to the Duke of Bedford. 
Before dinner Dr. Johnson seized upon Mr. Charles Sheridan’s ^ 
“Account of the late Revolution in Sweden,” and seemed to read 
it ravenously, as if he devoured it, which was to all appearance his 
method of studying. “He knows how to read better than any one 
(said Mrs. Knowles); he gets at the substance of a book directly; 
he tears out the heart of it.” He kept it wrapt up in the table¬ 
cloth in his lap during the time of dinner, from an avidity to have 

1 [Dr. Johnson was right in supposing that this kind of poetry derived its 
name from •naccheronc. “Ars ista poetica (says Merlin Coccaic, whose true 
name was Theophilo Folengo,) nuncupatur ars macaromca, a macaronibus 
derivata; qui macarones sunt quoddam pulmentum, farina, casco, butyro 
compaginatum, grossum, rude, ct rusticanum. ideo macaroxica nil nisi gros- 
sedincm, ruditatem, et vocabui-azzos debet in se continere.” Warton’s Hist, of 
Eng. Poet. ii. 357. Folengo’s assumed name was taken jp in consequence of his 
having been instructed in his youth by Virago Coccaio.—He died in 1544—M.] 

*Dr. Johnson, describing her needle-work in one of his letters to Mrs. 
Thrale, p. 317, uses the learned word sutile; which Mrs. Thrale has mistaken, 
and made the phrase injurious by writing ^'futile pictures.” 

* (The elder brother of R. B. Sheridan, Esq. He ^ed in 1806.—M.J 
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one entertainment in readiness, when he should have finished 
another ; resembling (if I may use so coarse a simile) a dog who 
holds a bone in his paws in reserve, while he eats something else 
which has been thrown to him. 

The subject of cookery having been very naturally introduced 
at a table where Johnson, who boasted of the niceness iif his palate, 
owned that “he ahvays found a good dinner." he said, “1 c.o'.ild write 
a better book of cookery than has ever yet been written; it should 
be a book upon philosophical principles. Tharmacy is now made 
much more simple. Cookery may be made so too. prescription 
which is now compounded of five ingredients, had formerly tifty in 
it. So in cookery, if the nature of the ingredients be well known, 
much fewer will do. Then, as you cannot make bad meat good. I 
would tell what is the best butcher’s meat, the best beef, the best 
pieces; how to choose young fow'ls; the proper seasons of different 
vegetables; and then how to roast and boil and compound.’’ I)ii-i.y. 
“Mrs. Glasse’s ‘Cookery,’ which is the best, was written by Dr. 
Hill. Half the trade * know this.” Johnson. “Well, Sir. 't his shews 
how much better the subject of ( ookery may be treated by a 
philosopher. I doubt if the book be written by Dr. Hill; for, in 
Mrs. Glasse’s ‘Cookery,’ which I have looked into, salt-petre and 
sal-prunella are spoken of as different substances, whereas sal- 
prunella is only salt-petre burnt on charcoal; and Hill could not be 
ignorant of this. However, as the greatest part of such a book is 
made by transcription, this mistake may have been carelessly 
adopted. But you shall see what a Book of Cookery 1 shall make! 
I shall agree with Mr. Dilly for the copy-right.” Miss Skward, 
“That would be Hercules with the distaff indeed.” Johnson. “No, 
Madam. Women can spin very well; but they cannot make a good 

book of Cookery.” u 

Johnson. “O! Mr. Dilly—you must know that an hnglisn 

Benedictine Monk at Paris has translated ‘ 1 hc Duke of Berwick’s 
Memoirs,’ from the original French, and has sent them to me to 
sell. I offered them to Strahan, who sent them back with this 

answer;_‘That the first book he had publi.^hed was the Duke of 

Berwick’s Life, by which he had lost; and he hated the name. — 
Now I honestly tell you, that Strahan has refused them; but I also 
honestly tell you, that he did it upon no principle, for he never 
looked into them.” Diijy. “.‘\re they well translated. Sir?” John¬ 
son. “Why, Sir, very well—in a style very current and very clear. 
I have written to the Benedictine to give me an answer upon two 

1 .As Physicians are called the. Faculty, and Coun.^cIIors at Law the Pro- 
Session, the Booksellers of London arc denominated the Trade. Johnson dis¬ 
approved of these denominations. 
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;)oints;—^What evidence is there that the letters are authentick? 
(for if they are not authentick, they are nothing;)—And how long 
will it be before the original French is published? For if the French 
edition is not to appear for a considerable time, the translation will 
be almost as valuable as an original book. They will make two 
volumes in octavo; and I have undertaken to correct every sheet 
as it comes from the press.” Mr. Dilly desired to see them, and 
said he would send for them. He asked Dr. Johnson, if he would 
write a Preface to them. Johnson. “No, Sir. The Benedictines 
were very kind to me, and I'll do what I undertook to do; but I 
>will not mingle my name with them. I am to gain nothing by them. 
I’ll turn them loose upon the world, and let them take their chance.” 
Dr. Mayo. “Pray, Sir, are Ganganelli’s letters authentick?” John¬ 
son. “No, Sir. Voltaire put the same question to the editor of 
them, that I did to Maepherson—Where are the originals?” 

Mrs. Knowles affected to complain that men had much more 
liberty allowed them than women. Johnson. “Why, Madam, 
women have all the liberty they should wish to have. We have all 
the labour and the danger, and the women all the advantage. We 
go to sea, we build hf)uses, we do every thing, in short, to pay our 
court to the women.” Mrs. Knowles. “The Doctor reasons very 
wittily, but not convincingly. Now, take the instance of building; 
the mason’s wife, if she is ever seen in liquor, is ruined; the mason 
may get himself drunk as often as he pleases, with little loss of char¬ 
acter; nay, may let his wife and children starve.” Johnson. 
“Madam, you must consider, if the mason does get himself drunk, 
and let his wife and children starve, the parish will oblige him 
to find security for their maintenance. We have different modes of 
restraining evil. Stocks for the men, a ducking-stool for women, 
and a pound for beasts. If we require more perfection from women 
than from ourselves, it is doing them honour. And women have not 
the same temptations that we have; they may always live in 
virtuous company; men must live in the world indiscriminately. If 
a woman has no inclination to do what is wrong, being secured 
from it is no restraint to her. I am at liberty to walk into the 
Thames; but if I were to try it, my friends would restrain me in 
Bedlam, and I should be obliged to them.” Mrs. Know'les. “Still, 
Doctor, I cannot help thinking it a hardship that more indulgence 
is allowed to men than to women. It gives a superiority to men, 
to which I do not see how they are entitled.” Johnson. “It is 
plain. Madam, one or other must have the superiority. As Shak- 
speare says, Tf two men ride on a horse, one must ride behind.’ ” 
Dilly. “I suppose. Sir, Mrs. Knowles would have them ride in 
panniers, one on each side.” Johnson. “Then, Sir, the horse would 
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throw them both.” Mrs. Knowlks. “Well, I hope that in another 
world the sexes will be equal.” Boswei.l. ‘‘'I'hat is being too 
ambitious, Madam. IIV might as well desire to be ecjual with the 
angels. We shall all, I hope, be hapi)y in a future slate, but we 
must not expect to be all happy in the same degree. It is enough, 
if we be happy according to our several capacities. A worthy 
carman will get to heaven as well as Sir Isaac Newton. Vet, 
though equally good, they will not have the same degrees of hap¬ 
piness.” Johnson. “Probably not.” ^ 

Upon this subject I had once before sounded him, by mention¬ 
ing the late Reverend Mr. Brown, of Utrecht's image; that a great 
and small glass, though equally full, did not hold an ecjual (luantity; 
which he threw out to refute Dc.vid Hume's saying, that a little 
miss, going to dance at a ball, in a fine new dress, was as hajiiiy 
as a great oratour, after having made an eloquent and apidauded 
speech. After some thought, Johnson said," “I ciane over to the 
parson.” As an instance of coincidence of thinking, Mr. Hilly told 
me, that Hr. King, a late dissenting minister in Hmdon, said to 
him, upon the happiness in a future state of good men of different 
capacities, “A pail does not hold so much as a tub; but, if it be 
equally full, it has no reason to comj)lain. Mvery Saint in heaven 
will have as much happiness as he can hold.” Mr. Hilly thought 
this a clear, though a familiar illustration of the phrase, “One star 
differeth from another in brightness.” 

Dr, Mayo having asked Johnson's opinion of Soarne Jenyns’s 
“V^iew of the Internal Evidence of the ('hristian Religion;”— 
Johnson. “I think it a pretty book; not very theological indeed; 
and there seems to be an affectation of ease and carelessness, as if 
it were not suitable to his character to be very serious about the 
matter.” Boswell. “He may have intended this to introduce his 
book the better among genteel people, who might be unwilling to 
read too grave a treati.se. There is a general levity in the age. We 
have physicians now with bag-wigs; may we not have airy divines, 
at least somewhat less solemn in their appearance than they used 
to be?” Johnson. “Jenyns might mean as you say.” Boswell. 
*‘You should like his book, Mrs. Knowles, as it maintains, as you 
Jriends do, that courage is not a Chri.stian virtue.” Mrs. Knowles. 
“Yes, indeed, I like him there; but I cannot agree with him, that 
friendship is not a Christian virtue.” Johnson. “Why, Madam, 
strictly speaking, he is right. All friendship is preferring the in- 

* [See on this question Bishop Hall’s Epistles, Dec, iii, Epist. 6, “Of the 
different decrees of heavenly glory, and of our mutual knowledge of each other 
above.”—M.] 

2 [See p. 307, where also this subject is discussed.—M.] 
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terest of a friend, to the neglect, or, perhaps, against the interests 
of others; so that an old Greek said, ‘He that has friends has no 
friend’ Now Christianity recommends universal benevolence,—to 
consider all men as our brethren; which is contrary to the virtue 
of friendship, as described by the ancient philosophers. Surely, 
Madam, your sect must approve of this; for, you call all men 
friends." Mrs. Knowles. “Wc are commanded to do good to all 
men, ‘but especially to them who are of the household of Faith.’ ” 
Johnson. “Well, Madam. The household of Faith is wide enough.” 
Mrs. Knowles. “But, Doctor, our Saviour had twelve Apostles, 
yet there was one whom he loved. John was called ‘the disciple 
whom Jesus loved.’ ” Johnson, (with eyes sparkling benignantly) 
“Very well, indeed. Madam. ’V'ou have said very well.” Boswell. 
“A fine application. Pray, Sir, had you ever thought of it?” John¬ 
son. “I had not, Sir.” 

From this pleasing subject, he, I know not how or why, made 
a sudden transition to one upon which he was a violent aggressor; 
for he .said, ‘T am v/illing to love all mankind, except an American:" 
and his inllammable corruption bursting into horrid fire, he 
“breathed out threatenings and slaughter;” calling them, “Rascals 
—Robbers—Pirates;” and exclaiming, he’d “burn and destroy 
them.” Miss Seward, looking to him with mild but steady astonish¬ 
ment, said, “Sir, this is an instance that we are always most violent 
against those whom we have injured.”—He was irritated still more 
by this delicate and keen reproach; and roared out another tre¬ 
mendous volley which one might fancy could be heard across the 
Atlantick. During this tempest 1 sat in great uneasiness, lamenting, 
his heat of temper; till, by degrees, I diverted his attention to other 
lopicks. 

Dr. Mayo, (to Dr. Johnson.) “Pray, Sir, have you read Edwards, 
of New England, on Grace?” Johnson. ‘‘No, Sir.” Boswell. “It 
puzzled me so much as to the freedom of the human will, by stating, 
with wonderful acute ingenuity, our being actuated by a series 
of motives which we cannot resist, that the only relief I had was 
to forget it.” Mayo. “But he makes the proper distinction between 
moral and physical necessity.” Boswell. “Alas, Sir, they come 
both to the same thing. You may be bound as hard by chains 
when covered by leather, as W'hcn the iron appears. The argument 
for the moral necessity of human actions is always, I observe, 
fortified by supposing universal prescience to be one of the at¬ 
tributes of the Deity.” Johnson. “You are surer that you are free, 
than you are of prescience; you are surer that you can lift up your 
finger or not as you please, than you are of any conclusion from a 
deduction of reasoning. But let us consider a little the objection 
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from prescience. It is certain I am either to go home to-night or 
not; that does not prevent my freedom.” Boswei.l. “That it is 
certain you are either to go home or not. does not prevent your 
freedom: because the liberty of choice between the two is com¬ 
patible with that certainty. Hut if ovc of the<e events be certain 
now, you have no future power of volition. If it be certain you are 
to go home to-night, you must go home.” J-uixsoN. ‘‘If 1 aiii well 
acquainted with a man, I can judge with gre;it probability how he 
will act in any case, without his being restrained by iny judging. 
God may have this probability increased to certainty.” Hoswem.. 
“When it is increased to certainty, freedom ceases, because that 
cannot be certainly foreknown, which is not certain at the time; 
but if it be certain at the time, it is a contradiction in terms to 
maintain that there can be afterwards any contingency dependent 
upon the exercise of will or any thing else.” Johnson. “All theory 
is against the freedom of the will; all experience for it.”—T did not 
push the subject any farther. 1 was glad to find him so mild in 
discussing a question of the most abstract nature, involved with 
theological tenets, which he generally would not suffer to be in any 
degree opposed.^ 

He, as usual, defended luxury; “You cannot spend money in 
luxury without doing good to the poor. Nay, you «lo more good 
to them by spending it in luxury, you make them exert industry, 
whereas by giving it, you keep them idle. I own, indeed, there may 
be more virtue in giving it immediately in charily, than in spend¬ 
ing it in luxury; though there may be pride in that too.” Miss 
Seward asked, if this was not Mandeville’s doctrine of “private 
vices publick benefits.” Johnson. ‘“I'he fallacy of that book is, 
that Mandeville defines neither vices nor benefits. He reckons 
among vices every thing that gives pleasure. He takes the nar¬ 
rowest system of morality, monastick morality, which holds pleas¬ 
ure itself to be a vice, such as eating salt with our fish, because it 
makes it eat better; and he reckons wealth as a publick benefit, 
which is by no means always true. Pleasure of itself is not a vice. 
Having a garden, which we all know to be perfectly innocent, is 
a great pleasure. At the same time, in this slate of being there are 
many pleasures vices, which however are so immediately agreeable 
that we can hardly abstain from them. The happiness of Heaven 
will be, that pleasure and virtue will be perfectly consistent. Mande¬ 
ville puts the case of a man who gets drunk at an alehouse; and 

^ If any of my readers are disturbed by this thorny question, I beg leave to 
recommend to them Letter 6g of Montesquieu’s J.r'Jrrs I’ersannes; and the 
Irte Mr. John Palmer of Islington’s Answer to Dr. Priestley's mechanical argu¬ 
ments for what he absurdly calls “Philosophical necessity.” 
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says it is a public benefit, because so much money is got by it 
to the publick. But it must be considered, that all the good gained 
by this, through the gradation of alehouse-keeper, brewer, maltster, 
and farmer, is overbalanced by the evil caused to the man and his 
family by his getting drunk. This is the way to try what is vicious, 
by ascertaining whether more evil than good is produced upon 
the whole, which is the case in all vice. It may happen that good 
is produced by vice, but not as vice; for instance, a robber may 
take money from its owner, and give it to one who will make a 
better use of it. Here is good produced: but not by the robbery 
as robbery, but as translation of property. 1 read Mandeville forty, 
or, I believe fifty years ago. He did not puzzle me; he opened my 
views into real life very much. No, it is clear that the happiness of 
society depends on virtue. In Sparta, theft was allowed by general 
consent; theft, therefore, was there not a crime, but then there was 
no security; and what a life must they have had when there was 
no security. Without truth there must be a dissolution of society. 
As it is, there is so little truth, that we are almost afraid to trust 
our ears; but how should we be, if falsehood were multiplied ten 
times I Society is held together by communication and informa¬ 
tion; and I remember this remark of Sir Thomas Browne’s, “Do 
the devils lie? No; for then Hell could not subsist.” 

Talking of Miss-, a literary lady, he said, “I was obliged 

to speak to Miss Reynolds, to let her know that I desired she would 
not flatter me so much.” Somebody now observed, “She flatters 
Garrick.” Johnson. “She is in the right to flatter Garrick. She 
is in the right for two reasons; first, because she has the world with 
her, who have been praising Garrick these thirty years; and sec¬ 
ondly, because she is rewarded for it by Garrick. Why should she 
flatter w/c? I can do nothing for her. Let her carry her praise to a 
better market, ('rhen turning to Mrs. Knowles.) You, Madam, 
have been flattering me all the evening; I wish you would give 
Boswell a little now. If you knew his merit as well as I do, you 
would say a great deal; he is the best travelling companion in the 
world.” 

Somebody mentioned the Reverend Mr. Mason’s prosecution of 
Mr. Murray, the bookseller, for having inserted in a collection of 
“Gray’s Poems,” only fifty lines, of which iMr. Mason has still 
the exclusive property, under the statute of Queen Anne; and that 
Mr. Mason had persevered, notwithstanding his being requested to 
name his own terms of compensation.^ Johnson signified his dis¬ 
pleasure at Mr. Mason’s conduct very strongly; but added, by 

* See Letter to W. Mason, AM. from J. Murray, Bookseller in London;” 
id edition, p. 20 , 
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way of shewing that he was not surprised at it, “Mason’s a Whig.” 
Mrs. Knowles, (not hearing distinctly:) “What! a Prig, Sir?” 
Johnson. “Worse, Madam; a Whig! But he is both!” 

I expressed a horrour at the thought of death. Mrs. Knowles. 
“Nay, thou should’st not have a horrour for what is the gate of 
life.” Johnson, (standing upon the hearth rolling about, with a 
serious, solemn, and somewhat gloomy air: ) “No rational man can 
die without uneasy apprehension.” Mrs. Knowi.i s. “'rhe Scrip¬ 
tures tell us, ‘The righteous shall have hope, in his death.’ ” John¬ 
son. ‘‘Yes, Madam; that is, he shall not have desixdr. But, con¬ 
sider, his hope of salvation must be founded on the terms on which 
it is promised that the mediation of our Swiohk shall be applied 
to us,—namely, obedience; anc where obedience has failed, then, 
as suppletory to it, repentance, But what man can say that his 
obedience has been such, as he would ai)pr(.ve o, in another, or 
even in himself upon close examination, or that his repentance has 
not been such as to require being repented of? No man can be 
sure that his obedience and repentance will obtain salvation.” ]\1rs. 
Knowles. “But divine intimation of acceptance may be made 
to the soul.” Johnson. “JSIadam, it may; but I should not think 
the better of a man who should tell me on his deathbed, he was 
sure of salvation. A man cannot be sure himself that he has di'ane 
intimation of acceptance; much less can he make others sure that 
he has it.” Boswell, “'rhen. Sir, we must be contented to acknowl¬ 
edge that death is a terrible thing.” Johnson. “\'es. Sir, 1 have 
made no approaches to a state which can look on it as not terrible.” 
Mrs. Knowles, (seeming to enjoy a pleasing serenity in the 
persuasion of benignant divine light:) “Does not St. I’aul say, 
‘I have fought the good fight of faith, I have finisheil my course; 
henceforth is laid up for me a crown of life'?” Johnson. “Yes, 
Madam; but here was a man inspirefl. a man who had been con¬ 
verted by supernatural interposition.” Boswell. “In prospect 
death is dreadful; but in fact we find that pcofde die easy.” John¬ 
son. “Why, Sir, most people have not thought much of the mat¬ 
ter, so cannot say much, and it is supf)«)-ed they die easy. Few 
believe it certain they are then to die; and those who do, set them¬ 
selves to bfehave with resolution, as a man does who is going to be 
hanged:—he is not the less unwilling to be hanged.” Miss Seward. 
“There is one mode of the fear of death, which is certainly absurd: 
and that is the dread of annihilation, which is only a pleasing 
sleep without a dream.” Johnson. “It is neither pleasing, noi 
sleep: it is nothing. Now mere existence is so much better than 
nothing, that one would rather exist even in pain, than not exist.” 
Boswell. “If annihilation be nothing, then existing in pain is not 
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a comparative state, but is a positive evil, which I cannot think we 
should choose. I must be allowed to differ here, and it would lessen 
the hope of a future state founded on the argument, that the 
Supreme Being, who is good as He is great, will hereafter com¬ 
pensate for our present sufferings in this life. For if existence, such 
as we have it here, be comparatively a good, we have no reason to 
complain, though no more of it should be given to us. But if our 
only state of existence were in this world, then we might with 
some reason complain that we are so dissatisfied with our enjoy¬ 
ments compared with our desires.” Johnson. “The lady confounds 
annihilation, which is nothing, with the apprehension of it, which 
is dreadful. It is in the apprehension of it that the horrour of an¬ 
nihilation consists.” 

Of John Wesley, he said, “He can talk well on any subject.” 
Boswell. “Pray, .Sir, what has he made of his story of a ghost?” 
Johnson. “Why, Sir, he believes it; but not on sufficient authority. 
He did not take time enough to examine the girl. It was at New¬ 
castle, where the ghost was said to have appeared to a young 
woman several times, mentioning something about the right to an 
old house, advising application to be made to an attorney, which 
was done; and, at the same time, saying the attorney would do 
nothing, which proved to be the fact. ‘This (says John) is a proof 
that the ghost knows our thoughts.’ Now (laughing) it is not 
necessary to know our thoughts, to tell that an attorney will some¬ 
times do nothing. Charles Wesley, who is a more stationary man. 
does not believe the story. I am sorry that John did not take more 
pains to enquire into the evidence for it.” Miss Seward, (with an 
incredulous smile:) “What, Sir! about a ghost?” Johnson, (with 
solemn vehemence:) “Yes, Madam: this is a question, which, after 
five thousand years, is yet undecided; a question, whether in 
theology or philosophy, one of the most important that can come 
before the human understanding.” 

Mrs. Knowles mentioned, as a proselyte to Quakerism, Miss 

-, a young lady well known to Dr. Johnson, for whom he had 

shewn much affection; while she ever had, and still retained, a 
great respect for him. Mrs. Knowles at the same time took an op¬ 
portunity of letting him know “that the amiable young creature 
was sorry at finding that he was offended at her leaving the Church 
of England, and embracing a simpler faith;” and, in the gentlest 
and most persuasive manner, solicited his kind indulgence for what 
was sincerely a matter of conscience. Johnson, (frowning very 
angrily,) “Madam, she is an odious wench. She could not have any 
proper conviction that it was her duty to change her religion, which 
is the most important of all subjects, and should be studied with 
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all care, and with all the helps we can get. She knew no more of 
the Church which she left, and that which she embraced, than 
she did of the difference between the Copernican and Ptolemaick 
systems.” Mhs. Knowlks. "She had the New 'restament before 
her.” Johnson. “Madam, she could not understand the New Testa¬ 
ment, the most difficult book in the world, for which the study of 
a life is required.” Mrs. Knowlks. “It is clear as to essentials.” 
Johnson. “But not as to controversial jHiinls. The heathens were 
easily converted, because they had nothing to give up; but we 
ought not, without very strong conviction indeed, to desert the 
religion in which we have been educated. That is the religion given 
you, the religion in which it may be said Providence has placed you. 
If you live conscientiously in that religion, you may be safe. But 
errour is dangerous indeed, if you err when you choose a religion 
for yourself.” Mrs. Knowlf.s. “Must we then go by implicit 
faith?” Johnson. “Why, Madam, the greatest part of our knowl¬ 
edge is implicit faith; and as to religion, have we heard all that a 
disciple of Confucius, all that a Mahometan, can say for himself?” 
He then rose again into passion, and attacked the young proselyte 
in the severest terms of reproach, so that both ladies seemed to be 
much shocked.^ 

We remained together till it was pretty late. Notwithstanding 
occasional explosions of violence, we were all delighted upon the 
whole with Johnson. I compared him at this time to a warm WcM- 
Indian climate, where you have a bright sun, quick vegetation.. 
luxuriant foliage, luscious fruits; but where the same heat som''- 
times produces thunder, lightning, and earthquakes, in a tcrribl 
degree. 

.April 17 , being Good-Friday. I waited on Johnson, as usual. 
I observed at breakfast that ahhough it was a part of his abstemious 
discipline on this most solemn fast, to take no milk in his tea, yet 

1 Mr. Knowles, not satisfied with the fame of her needlework, the "suttle. 
picture^/' mentioned by Johnson, in which she has indeed displayed much 
dexterity, nay, with the fame of rea'^oninp better than women generally do, 
as I have fairly shewn her to have done, communicated to me a Dialogue of 
considerable lencth, which after many years had elapsed, she wrote down as 
having passed between Dr. Johnson and her at this interview. As I had not 
the least recollection of it, and did not find the smallest trace of it in my 
Record taken at the time, I could not in consistency w'ith my firm regard to 
authenticity, insert it in my work. It has, however, been published in “The 
Gentleman’s Magazine” for June, 1701 . It chiefly rclati?s to the principles of 
the sect called Quakers; and no doubt the lady appears to have jrrcatly the 
advantage of Dr. Johnson in artrument as well as exprcs.sion. From what I 
have now stated, and from the internal eviden'-e of the paper itself, any one 
who may have the curiosity to peruse it, will judre whether it was wreme in 
me to reject it, however willing to gratify Mrs. Knowles. 
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when Mrs. Desmoulins inadvertently poured it in, he did not 
reject it. I talked of the stranRe indecision of mind, and imbecility 
in the common occurrences of life, which we may observe in some 
people. Johnson. “Why, Sir, I am in the habit of getting others 
to do things for me.” Bosweli,. “What, Sir! have you that weak¬ 
ness?” Johnson. “Yes, Sir. But I always think afterwards I should 
have done better for myself.” 

I told him that at a gentleman’s house where there w’as thought 
to be such extravagance or bad management, that he was living 
much beyond his income, his lady had objected to the cutting of 
a pickled mango, and that I had taken an opportunity to ask the 
price of it, and found it was only two shillings; so here was a very 
poor saving. Johnson. “Sir, that is the blundering mconomy of 
a narrow understanding. It is stopping one hole in a sieve.” 

I expressed some inclination to publish an account of my Travels 
upon the continent of Europe, for which I had a variety of ma¬ 
terials collected. Johnson. “1 do not say. Sir, you may not pub¬ 
lish your travels; but 1 give you my opinion, that you would lessen 
yourself by it. What can you tell of countries so well known as 
those upon the continent of Europe, which you have visited?” 
BoswF.i.t,. “But I can give an entertaining narrative, with many 
incidents, anecdotes, jeux d’esprit, and remarks, so as to make very 
pleasant reading.” Johnson. “Why, Sir, most modern travellers 
in Europe who have published their travels, have been laughed at: 
I would not have you added to the number.' The world is now not 
contented to be merely entertained by a traveller’s narrative; they 
want to learn something. Now some of my friends asked me, why I 
did not give .some account of my travels in France. The reason is 
plain; intelligent readers had seen more of France than I had. 
Yon might have liked my travels in France, and Thf. Club might 
have liked them; but, upon the whole, there would have been more 
ridicule than good produced by them.” Boswklf.. “I cannot agree 
with you. Sir. People would like to read what you say of any thing. 
Suppose a face has been painted by fifty painters before; still we 
love to see it done by Sir Joshua.” Johnson. “ True, Sir, but Sir 
Joshua cannot paint a face when he has not time to look on it.” 
Boswell. “Sir, a sketch of any sort by him is valuable. And, Sir, 
to talk to you in your own style (raising my voice, and shaking 
my head,) you should have given us your travels in France, I am 
sure I am right, and there’s an end on’t.” 

I said to him that it was certainly true, as my friend Dempster 
had observed in his letter to me upon the subject, that a great part 

' I believe, however, I shall follow my own opinion; for the world has 
►hewn a very flattering partiality to my writings, on many occasions. 
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of what was in his ‘‘Journey to the Wesiern Islamls »if Seotlaiul,” 
had been in his mind before he li it l.tmdon. JoiiNSiiN. “Why yes, 
Sir, the topicks were; and books of travels will he ”ood in pio- 
portion to what a man has pre\iou'-ly in his iniiul; his knowim; 
what to observe; his [lower of contrasliiifi one mode of life with 
another. As the Spanish proverb says. ‘He, who would hriiv^ home 
the wealth of the Indies, must carry the wealth of the Indies wiih 
him.’ So it is in travellin^i; a man must carry knowledge with him, 
if he would brinjj home knowledtte.” lloswt.i.i.. “ The [iroverb, I 
suppose, Sir, means, he must carry a larite slock with him to trade 
with.’’ Johnson, “^'es, Sir.” 

It was a delightful day; as we walked to St. Clement’s church, 
I again remarked that Fleet-street was the most cheerful scene in 
the world. “Fleet-street (s.aid 1 .) is in my mind more delightful 
than Tempe.” Johnson. “Av, Sir; but let it be compared with 
Mull.” 

There was a very numerous congre'j.ition to-d.iy at St. Clemcmt’s 
church, which Dr. Johnson said he ol)served witli pleasure. 

And now 1 am to give a pretty full account of one of the most 
curious incidents in Johnson’s life, of which he himself has made 
the following minute or. this day: “In my return from church. I 
was accosted by iCdwards, an old fellow-collegian, who had not sc'en 
me since 1729. Ho knewv me, and asked if I remembered one 
Edwards; I did not at first recollect the name, but gradually as 
we walked along, recovcTcd it, and told him a conversation that 
had passed at an alehouse between us. My purpose is to continue 
our acquaintance.” ’ 

It was in Ilulchcr-row that this meeting haiipened. Mr. Edwards, 
who was a decent-looking elderly man in grey clothes, and a wig 
of many curls, accosted Johnson with familiar c;onridenc e, knowing 
who he was. while John.son returnc*d his salutation with a courteous 
formality, as to a stranger. Hut as soon as Edwards had brought 
to his recollection their having been at Pembroke-College together 
nine-and-forty years ago, he seemed much pleased, asked whcTe 
he lived, ancl said he .should be glad to sec him in Bolt-court. 
Edwards. “.\h. Sir I we are old men now.” Johnson, (who never 
liked to think of being old;) “Don’t let us discourage one another.” 
Edwards. “Why, Doctor, you look stout and hearty, 1 am happy 
to see you so; for the newspapers told us you were very ill.” John¬ 
son. “Ay, Sir, they are always telling lies of us old fellows" 

Wishing to be present at more of so singular a conversation as 
that between two fellow-collegians, who had lived forty years in 
London without evei having chanced to meet, I whispered to Mr, 

^ Pravers and Meditations, p. 164. 
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Edwards that Dr. Johnson was going home, and that he had better 
accompany him now. So Edwards walked along with us, I eagerly 
assisting to keep up the conversation. Mr. Edwards informed Dr. 
Johnson that he had practised long as a solicitor in Chancery, but 
that he now lived in the country upon a little farm, about sixty 
acres, just by Stevenage in Hertfordshire, and that he came to Lon¬ 
don (to Barnard’s Inn, No. 6,) generally twice a week. Johnson ap¬ 
pearing to be in a reverie, Mr. Edwards addressed himself to me, 
and expatiated on the pleasure of living in the country. Boswell. 
“I have no notion of this. Sir. What you have to entertain you, is, I 
think, exhausted in half an hour.” Edwards. “What? don’t you love 
to have hope realized? I see my grass, and my corn, and my trees 
growing. Now, for instance, I am curious to see if this frost has not 
nipped my fruit-trees.” Johnson, (who we did not imagine was 
attending:) “You find. Sir, you have fears as well as hopes.”—So 
well did he see the whole, when another saw but the half of a sub¬ 
ject. 

When we got to Dr. Johnson’s house, and were seated in his 
library, the dialogue went on admirably. Edwards. “Sir, I remem¬ 
ber you would not let us say prodigious at College. For even then, 
Sir, (turning to me,) he was delicate in language, and we all feared 
him.” ^ Johnson, (to Edwards:) “From your having practised the 
law long, Sir, I presume you must be rich.” Edwards. “No, Sir; I 
got a good deal of money; but I had a number of poor relations to 
whom I gave a great part of it.” Johnson. “Sir, you have been rich 
in the most valuable sense of the word.” Edwards. “But I shall not 
die rich.” Johnson. “Nay, sure, Sir, it is better to live rich, than to 
die rich.” Edwards. “I wish I had continued at College,” Johnson. 
“Why do you wish that. Sir?” Edwards. “Because I think I should 
have had a much easier life than mine has been. I should have been 
a parson, and had a good living, like Bloxham and several others, 
and lived comfortably.” Johnson. “Sir, the life of a parson, of a 
conscientious clergyman, is not easy. I have always considered a 
clergyman as the father of a larger family than he is able to main¬ 
tain. I would rather have Chancery suits upon my hands than the 
cure of souls. No, Sir, I do not envy a clergpian’s life as an easy 
life, nor do I envy the clergyman who makes it an easy life.”—Here 
taking himself up all of a sudden, he exclaimed, “O! Mr, Edwards! 
I’ll convince you that I recollect you. Do you remember our drink¬ 
ing together at an alehouse near Pembroke gate? At that time, you 
told me of the Eton boy, who, when verses on our Saviour’s turning 

1 Johnson said to me afterwards, “Sir, they respected me for literature; and 
yet it was not great but by comparison. Sir, it is amazing how little literaiure 
'there is in the world.” 
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water into wine were prescribed as an exercise, brought up a single 
line, which was highly admired: 

‘Vidit et erubuit lympha pudica Deum.’^ 

and I told you of another fine line in ‘Camden's Remains,* an 
eulogy upon one of our Kings, who was succeeded by his son, a 
prince of equal merit: 

‘Mira cano, Sol occubuit, nox nulla secuta cst.’ ” 

Edwards. “You are a philosopher, Dr. Johnson. I have tried too 
in my time to be a philosopher; but, I don’t know how, cheerfulness 
was always breaking in.”—Mr. Burke, Sir Joshua Reynolds, .Mr. 
Courtenay, Mr. Malone, and, indeed, all the eminent men to v/hom 
I have mentioned this, have thought it an e.xquisitc trait of charac¬ 
ter. The truth is, that philosophy, like religion, is too generally sup¬ 
posed to be hard and severe, at least so grave as to exclude all gaiety. 

Edwards. “I have been twice married, Doctor. You, 1 suppose, 
have never known what it was to have a wife.” Johnson. “Sir, I 
have known what it was to have a wife, and (in a solemn tender 
faultering tone) I have known what it was to lose a wife. —It had 
almost broke my heart.” 

Edwards. “How do you live, Sir? For my part, I must have my 
regular meals, and a glass of good wine. I find I require it.” John¬ 
son. “I now drink no wine, Sir. Early in life I drank wine: for 
many years I drank none. I then for some years drank a great deal.” 
Edwards. “Some hogsheads, I warrant you.” Johnson. “1 then had 
a severe illness, and left it off, and I have never begun it again. I 
never felt any difference upon myself from eating one thing rather 
than another, nor from one kind of weather rather than another. 
There are people, I believe, who feel a difference; but I am not one 
of them. And as to regular meals, I have fasted from the Sunday's 
dinner to the Tuesday’s dinner, without any inconvenience. I be- 

1 [This line has frequently been attributed to Drydcn, when a Kim:’, Scholar 
at Westminster. But neither Eton nor Westminster have in truth any claim 
to it, the line bcinR borrowed, with a sli;:ht change, (as Mr. Binrlley has ob¬ 
served to me,) from an Epigram by Richard Crashaw, which was pu!)li‘-hed 
in his Epicrammata Sacra, first printed at Cambridge without the authour’s 
name, in 1634, 8 vo.—The original is much more elegant than the copy, the 
water being personified, and the word on which the point of the Epigram 
turns, being reserved to the close of the line: 

“JoANM. 2. 

“Aqux in vinum versae. 

“Unde rubor vestris ct non sua purpura lymphis? 

Quae rosa mirantes tarn nova mutat aquas? 

Numea, conviva;, praesens agnoscite numcn, 

Nympha pudica Deum vidit, et erubuit." —M. 
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lieve it is best to eat just as one is hungry: but a man who is in 
business, or a man who has a family, must have stated meals. I am 
a straggler. I may leave this town and go to Grand Cairo, without 
being missed here or observed there.” Edwards. “Don’t you eat 
supper. Sir?” Johnson. “No, Sir,” Edwards. “For my part, now, I 
consider supper as a turn-pike through which one must pass, in 
order to get to bed.” ^ 

Johnson. “You are a lawyer, Mr. Edwards. Lawyers know life 
practically. A bookish man should always have them to converse 
with. They have what he wants.” Edwards. “I am grown old: I 
am sixty-five.” Johnson. “1 shall be sixty-eight next birthday. 
Come, Sir, drink water, and put in for a hundred.” 

Mr. Edwards mentioned a gentleman who had left his whole 
fortune to Pembroke College. Johnson. “Whether to leave one’s 
whole fortune to a College be right, must depend upon circum¬ 
stances, I would leave the interest of the fortune I bequeathed to 
a College to my relations or my friends, for their lives. It is the 
same thing to a College, which is a permanent society, whether it 
gets the money now or twenty years hence; and I would wish to 
make my relations or friends feel the benefit of it,” 

This interview confirmed my opinion of Johnson’s most humane 
and benevolent heart. Elis cordial and placid behaviour to an old 
fellow collegian, a man so different from himself; and his telling him 
that he would go down to his farm and visit him, shewed a kindness 
of disposition very rare at an advanced age. He observed, “how 
wonderful it was that they had both been in London forty years, 
without having ever once met, and both walkers in the street too!” 
Mr. EMwards, when going away, again recurred to his consciousness 
of senility, and looking full in Johnson’s face, said to him, “You’ll 
find in Dr. Young, 

‘O my coevals I remnants of yourselves.’ ” 

Johnson did not relish this at all; but shook his head with impa¬ 
tience. Edwards walked off seemingly highly-pleased with the 
honour of having been thus noticed by Dr. Johnson. When he was 
gone, I said to Johnson, I thought him but a weak man, Johnson. 
“Why, yes, Sir. Here is a man who has passed through life without 
experience: yet I would rather have him with me than a more sen¬ 
sible man who will not talk readily. This man is always willing to 
say what he has to say.” Yet Dr. Johnson had himself by no means 
that willingness which he praised so much, and I think so justly; 
for who has not felt the painful effect of the dreary void, when there 

11 am not absolutely sure but this was my own suggestion, though it is 
txuly in the character of Edwards. 
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is a total silence in a company, for any length of time; or, which is 
as bad, or perhaps worse, when the conversation is with difficulty 
kept up by a perpetual effort? 

Johnson once observed to me, “Tom Tyers described me the best; 
‘Sir, (said he,) you are like a ghost; you never speak till you are 
spoken to.’ ” 

The gentleman whom he thus familiarly mentioned, was Mr. 
Thomas Tyers, son of Mr. Jonathan Tyers, tlie founder of that 
excellent place of publick amusement, Vauxhall (lardens which 
must ever be an estate to its proprietor, as it is peculiarly adapted 
to the taste of the English nation; there being a mixture of curious 
shew,—gay exhibition,—musick, vocal and instrumental, not too 
refined for the general ear;—for all which only a shilling is paid; ^ 
and, though last, not least, good eating and drinking for iliose who 
choose to purchase that regale. Mr. Thomas Tyers was bred to the 
law; but having a handsome fortune, vivacity of temper, and ec¬ 
centricity of mind, he could not confine himself to the regularity of 
practice. He therefore ran about the world with a pleasant careless¬ 
ness, amusing every body by his desultory conversation. He 
abounded in anecdote, but was not sufficiently attentive to accuracy. 
I therefore cannot venture to avail myself much of a biographical 
sketch of Johnson which he published, being one among the various 
persons ambitious of appending their names to that of my illustriou; 
friend. That sketch is, however, an entertaining little collection of 
fragments. Those which he published of Pope and Addison are 0/ 
higher merit; but his fame must chiefly rest upon his “Political Con¬ 
ferences,” in which he introduces several eminent persons delivering 
their sentiments in the way of dialogue, and discovers a considerable 
share of learning, various knowledge, and discernment of charac¬ 
ter. This much may I be allowed to say of a man who was exceed 
ingly obliging to me, and who lived with Dr. Johnson in as easy 
a manner as almost any of his very numerous acquaintance. 

Mr. Pldwards had said to me aside, that Dr. Johnson should hav» 
been of a profession. 1 repeated the remark to Johnson that I might 
hav^ his own thoughts on the subject. Johnson. “Sir, it would have 
been better that I had been of a profession. I ought to have been a 
lawyer.” Boswell. “I do not think. Sir, it would have been better, 
for we should not have had the English Dictionary.” Johnson. 
“But you would have had Reports.” Boswell. “Aye; but there 

* In summer, 1792, additional and more expensive decorations havini; been 
introduced, the price of admission was raised to two shillings. I cannot approve 
of this. The company may be more select; but a number of the honest com¬ 
monalty are, I fear, excluded from sharing in elegant and innocent entertain¬ 
ment. An attempt to abolish the one-shiWng gallery at the play-house has 
been very properly counteracted. 
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would not have been another, who could have written the Diction* 
ary. There have been very many good Judges. Suppose you had 
been Lord Chancellor; you would have delivered opinions with 
more extent of mind, and in a more ornamented manner, than per¬ 
haps any Chancellor ever did, or ever will do. But, I believe, causes 
have been as judiciously decided as you could have done.” John¬ 
son. “Yes, Sir. Properly has been as well settled.” 

Johnson, however, had a noble ambition floating in his mind, and 
had, undoubtedly, often speculated on the possibility of his super- 
eminent powers being rewarded in this great and liberal country 
by the highest honours of the State. Sir William Scott informs me, 
that upon the death of the late Lord Lichfield, who was Chancellor 
of the University of Oxford, he said to Johnson. “What a pity it is. 
Sir, that kou did not follow the profession of the law. You might 
have been Lord Chancellor of Great Britain, and attained to the 
dignity of the peerage; and now that the title of Lichfield, your 
native city, is extinct, you might have had it.” Johnson, upon this, 
seemed much agitated; and, in an angry tone, exclaimed, “Why will 
you vex me by suggesting this, when it is too late?” 

But he did not repine at the prosperity of others. The late Dr. 
Thomas Leland told Mr, Courtenay, that when Mr. Edmund Burke 
shewed Johnson his fine house and lands near Beaconsfield, John¬ 
son coolly said, *‘Non equidem invideo; miror magis.*’ ^ 

Yet no man had a higher notion of the dignity of literature than 
Johnson, or was more determined in maintaining the respect which 
he justly considered as due to it. Of this, besides the general tenor of 

11 am not entirely without suspicion that Johnson may have felt a little 
momentary envy; for no man loved the good things of this life better than 
he did; and he could not but be conscious that he deserved a much large; 
diarc of them, than he ever had. I attempted in a news-paper to comment on 
)hc above'passagc in the manner of Warburton, who must be allowed to have 
shewn uncommon innenuity, in giving to any authour’s text whatever mean¬ 
ing he chose it should carry. As this imitation may amuse my readers, I shall 
here introduce it: 

“No saying of Dr. Johnson’s has been more misunderstood than his apply¬ 
ing to Mr. Burke when he first saw him at his fine place at Beaconsfield, Noh 
equidem invideo; miror mtiRis. Those two celebrated men had been friends for 
many years before Mr. Burke entered on his parliamentary career. They were 
both writers, both members of The Literary Club; when, therefore. Dr. 
Johnson saw Mr. Burke in a sifuation so much more splendid than that tc 
which he himself had attained, ! ? did not mean to express that he thought it 
a disproportionate prosperity; but while he, as a philosopher, asserted an 
exemption from envy, non equidem invideo, he went on in the words of thj 
poet, miror magis; thereby signifying, either that he was occupied in admiring 
what he was glad to see; or, perhaps, that considering the general lot of men 
of superiour abilities, he wondered, that Fortune, who is represented as blind, 
should, in this instance, have been so just.” 
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his conduct in society, some characteristical instances may be 
mentioned. 

He told Sir Joshua Reynolds, that once when he dined in a 
numerous company of booksellers, where the room beinK small, 
the head of the table, at which he sat, was almost ch^se to the fire, 
he persevered in suffering a great deal of inconvenience from the 
heat, rather than quit his place, and let one of them sit above him. 

Goldsmith, in his diverting simplicity, comjjlained one day, in 
a mixed company, of Lord Camden. “1 met him (said he) at IvOrd 
Clare’s house in the country, and he took no more notice of me than 
if I had been an ordinary man.” The company having laughed 
heartily, Johnson stood forth in defence of his friend. “Nay, Gentle¬ 
men, (said he,) Dr. Goldsmith is in the right. A nobleman ought to 
have made up to such a man as Goldsmith; and I think it is much 
against Lord Camden that he neglected him.” 

Nor could he patiently endure to hear, that such respect as he 
thought due only to higher intellectual qualities, should be bestoweej 
on men of slighter, though perhaps more amusing, talents. I told 
him, that one morning, when I went to breakfast with Garrick, who 
was very vain of his intimacy with Lord Camden, he accosted me 
thus:—“Pray now, did you—did you meet a little lawyer turning 
the corner, eh?”—“No, Sir, (said I.) Pray what do you mean by 
the question?”—“Why, (replied Garrick, with an affected indif¬ 
ference, yet as if standing on tip-toe,) Lord Camden has this mo¬ 
ment left me. We have had a long walk together.” Johnson. “Well, 
Sir, Garrick talked very properly. Lord Camden was a little lawyer 
to be associating so familiarly with a player.” 

Sir Joshua Reynolds observed, with great truth, that Johnson 
considered Garrick to be as it were his property. He would allow 
no man either to blame or to praise Garrick in his presence, without 
contradicting him. 

Having fallen into a very set ions frame of mind, in which mutual 
expressions of kindness passed between us, such as would be thought 
too vain in me to repeat, I talked \.ith regret of the sad inevitable 
certainty that one of us must survive the other. Johnson. “N’es, Sir, 
that is an affecting con.sideration. 1 remember Swift, in one of his 
letters to Pope, says, ‘I intend to come over, that we may meet once 
more; and when we must part, it is what happens to all human 
beings.’ ” Boswell. “The hope that we shall see our departed 
friends again must support the mind.” Johnson. “Why, yes. Sir.” ^ 
Boswell. “There is a strange unwillingness to part with life, inde¬ 
pendent of serious fears as to futurity. A reverend friend of ours 
(naming him) tells me, that he feels an uneasiness at the thoughts 

^ [See on the same subject, ante, p. 406.—M.] 
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of leaving his house, his study, his books.” Johnson. “This is 
foolish in *****. A man need not be uneasy on these grounds; for, 
as he will retain his consciousness, he may say with the philosopher, 
Omnia mea mccum porto** Boswell. “True, Sir; we may carry our 
books in our heads; but still there is something painful in the 
thought of leaving for ever what has given us pleasure. I remember, 
many years ago, when my imagination was warm, and I happened 
to be in a melancholy mood, it distressed me to think of going into 
a state of being in which Shakspeare’s poetry did not exist. A lady 
whom I then much admired, a very amiable woman, humoured my 
fancy, and relieved me by saying, ‘The first thing you will meet in 
the other world, will be an elegant copy of Shakspeare’s works 
presented to you.’ ” Dr. Johnson smiled benignantly at this, and 
did not appear to disapprove of the notion. 

We went to St. Clement’s church again in the afternoon, and then 
returned and drank tea and coffee in Mrs. Williams’s room; Mrs. 
Desmoulins doing the honours of the tea-table. I observ *d that he 
would not even look at the proof-sheet of his “Life of Waller” on 
Good Friday. 

Mr. Allen, the printer, brought a book on agriculture, which was 
printed, and was soon to be published. It was a very strange per¬ 
formance, the authour having mixed in it his own thoughts upon 
various topicks, along with his remarks on plowing, sowing, and 
other farming operations. He seemed to be an absurd profane fel¬ 
low, and had introduced in his book many sneers at religion, with 
equal ignorance and conceit. Dr. Johnson permitted me to read 
some passages aloud. One was that he resolved to work on Sunday, 
and did work, but he owned he felt some weak compunction; and he 
had this very curious reflection:—‘T was born in the wilds of 
Christianity, and the briars and thorns still hang about me.” Dr. 
Johnson could not help laughing at this ridiculous image, yet was 
very angry at the fellow’s impiety. “However, (said he,) the Re¬ 
viewers will make him hang himself.” He, however, observed, “that 
formerly there might have been a dispensation obtained for work¬ 
ing on Sunday in the time of harvest.” Indeed in ritual observances, 
were all the ministers of religion what they should be, and what 
many of them are, such a power might be wisely and safely lodged 
with the Church. 

On Saturday, April 14 ,1 drank tea with him. He praised the late 
Mr. Duncombe,^ of Canterbury, as a pleasing man. “He used to 
come to me; I did not seek much after him. Indeed I never sought 

1 [William Buncombe, Esq. He married the sister of John Hughes, the poet; 
was the authour of two tragedies, and other ingenious productions; and died 
Feb. 26, 1769, aged 79.—M.] 
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much after any body.” Boswtll. “Lord Orrery, I suppose.” jofiN- 
SON. “No, Sir; I never went to him but when he sent for me.” Bos¬ 
well. “Richardson?” Johnson. “Ves, Sir. Hut I sought after 
George Psalmanazar the most. I used to go and sit with him at an 
alehouse in the city.” 

I am happy to mention another instance which I discovered of 
his seeking after a man of merit. Soon after the Honourable Daines 
Barrington had published his excellent “Observations on the 
Statutes,” ^ Johnson waited on that worthy and learned gentleman; 
and, having told him his name, courteously said, “I have read your 
book. Sir, with great pleasure, and wish to be better known to 
you.” Thus began an acquaintance, which was continued with 
mutual regard as long as Johnson lived. 

Talking of a recent seditious delinquent, he said, “I'hey should 
set him in the pillory, that he may be punished in a way that would 
disgrace him.” I observed, that the pillory does not always disgrace. 
.‘\nd I mentioned an instance of a gentleman, who I thought was 
not dishonoured by it. Johnson. “Ay, but he was. Sir. He could not 
mouth and strut as he used to do, after having been there. People 
are not willing to ask a man to their tables, who has stood in the 
pillory.” 

The gentleman who had dined with us at Dr. Percy’s ^ came in. 
Johnson attacked the Americans with intemperate vehemence of 
abuse. I said something in their favour; and added, that 1 was al¬ 
ways sorry, when he talked on that subject. This, it seems, exasper¬ 
ated him; though he said nothing at the time. 'I’he cloud was charged 
with sulphureous vapour, which was afterwards to burst in thunder. 
—^We talked of a gentleman who was running out his fortune in 
London; and I said, “We must get him out «jf it. .Ml his friends must 
quarrel with him, and that will soon drive him away.” Johnson, 
“Nay, Sir, we’ll send you to him. If your company does not drive a 
man out of his house, nothing will.” This was a horrible shock, for 
which there was no visible cause. I afterwards asked him why he 
had said so harsh a thing. Johnson. “Because, Sir. you made me 
angry about the Americans.” Boswell. “But why did you not take 
your revenge directly?” Johnson (smiling) “Because, .Sir, I had 
nothing ready. A man cannot strike till he has his weapons.” 1 his 
was a candid and pleasant confession. 

He shewed me to-night his drawing-room, very genteelly fitted 
up; and said, “Mrs. Thrale sneered, when I talked of my having 

* [4to. 1766. The worthy authour died many years after Johnson, March i.^, 
1800, aged about 74.—M.] 

® See p. 796, 
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asked you and your lady to live at my house. I was obliged to tell 
her, that you would be in as respectable a situation in my house as 
in hers. Sir, the insolence of wealth will creep out.” Boswell. “She 
has a little both of the insolence of wealth, and the conceit of parts.” 
Johnson. “The insolence of wealth is a wretched thing; but the 
conceit of parts has some foundation. To be sure, it should not be. 
But who is without it?” Boswell. “Yourself, Sir.” Johnson. “Why, 
I play no tricks: I lay no traps.” Boswell. “No, Sir. You are six 
feet high, and you only do not stoop.” 

We talked of the numbers of people that sometimes have com¬ 
posed the households of great families. I mentioned that there were 
a hundred in the family of the present Earl of Eglintoune’s father. 
])r. Johnson seeming to doubt it, 1 began to enumerate. “Let us 
see: my Lord and my Lady two.” Johnson. “Nay, Sir, if you are 
to count by twos, you may be long enough.” Boswell. “Well, but 
now I add two sons and seven daughters, and a servant for each, 
that will make twenty; so we have the fifth part already.” Johnson. 
“Very true. You get at twenty pretty readily; but you will not so 
easily get further on. We grow to five feet pretty readily; but it is 
not so easy to grow to seven.” 

On Sunday, April ig, being Easter day, af»er the solemnities of 
the festival in St. Paul’s Church, I visited him, but could not stay 
to dinner. I expressed a wish to have the arguments for Christianity 
always in readiness, that my religious faith might be as firm and 
clear as any proposition whatever, so that I need not be under the 
least uneasiness, when it should be attacked. Johnson. “Sir, you 
cannot answer all objections. You have demonstration for a First 
Cause: you see he must be good as well as powerful, because there 
is nothing to make him otherwise, and goodness of itself is prefer¬ 
able. Yet you have against this, what is very certain, the unhappi¬ 
ness of human life. This, however, gives us reason to hope for a 
future state of compensation, that there may be a perfect system. 
But of that we were not sure, till we had a positive revelation.” I 
told him, that his “Rasselas” had often made me unhappy; for it 
represented the misery of human life so well, and so convincingly 
to a thinking mind, that if at any time the impression wore off, and 
I felt myself easy, I began to suspect some delusion. 

On Monday, April 20 .1 found him at home in the morning. We 
talked of a gentleman who we apprehended was gradually involving 
his circumstances by bad management. Johnson. “Wasting a for¬ 
tune is evaporation by a thousand imperceptible means. If it were a 
stream, they’d stop it. You must speak to him. It is really miserable. 
Were he a gamester, it could be said he had hopes of winning. Were 
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he a bankrupt in trade, he might have growTi rich; but he has neither 
spirit to spend, nor resolution to spare. He does not spend fast 
enough to have pleasure from it. He has the crime of prodigality, 
and the wretchedness of parsimony. If a man is killed in a duel, 
he is killed as many a one has been killed; but it is a sad thing for 
a man to lie down and die; to bleed to death, because he has not 
fortitude enough to sear the wound, or even to stitch it up.” I can¬ 
not but pause a moment to admire the fecundity of fancy and choice 
of language, which in this instance, and, indeed, on almost all oc¬ 
casions, he displayed. It was well observed by Dr. Percy, now 
Bishop of Droinore, “The conversation of Johnson is strong and 
clear, and may be compared to an antique statue, where every vein 
and muscle is distinct and bold. Ordinary conversation resembles 
an inferiour cast.” 

On Saturday, April 25 ,1 dined w'ith him at Sir Joshua Reynolds’s, 
with the learned Dr. Musgrave,^ ('ounsellor Leland of Ireland, son 
to the historian, Mrs. Cholmondeley, and some more ladies. “The 
Project,” a new poem, was read to the comjiany by Dr. Musgrave. 
Johnson. “Sir, it has no power. Were it not for the well-known 
names with which it is filled, it would be nothing: the names carry 
the poet, not the poet the names.” Musgrave. “A temporary poem 
always entertains us.” Johnson. “So does an account of the crimi¬ 
nals hanged yesterday entertain us.” 

He proceeded:—“Demosthenes Taylor, as he was called, (that 
is, the Editor of Demosthenes) was the most silent man, the merest 
statue of a man that T have ever seen, l once dined in company with 
him, and all he said during the \\holc lime was no more than Rich¬ 
ard. How a man should say only Richard, it is not easy to imagine. 
But it was thus: Dr. Dougles was talking of Dr. Zachary Grey, and 
ascribing to him something that was written by Dr. Richard Grey. 
So, to correct him, Taylor said, (imitating his affected sententious 
emphasis and nod) ‘Richard’ ” 

Mrs. Cholmondeley, in a high flow of spirits, exhibited some 
lively sallies of hyperbolical compliment to Johnson, with whom 
she had been long acquainted, and was very easy. He was quick 
in catching the manner of the moment, and answered her somewhat 
in the style of the hero of a romance, “Madam, you crown me with 
unfading laurels.” 

I happened, I know not how, to say that a pamphlet meant a 
prose piece. Johnson. “No, Sir. few sheets of poetry unbound 

1 (Samuel Mupgrave, M.D. Editor of Euripidc.s, and authour of “Disbcrta- 
tions on the tirecian Mythology,” &c. published in 1782, after his death, by 
the learned Mr. Tyrwhitt.—M.] 
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are a pamphlet,^,as much as a few sheets of prose.” Musgrave. “A 
pamphlet may be understood to mean a poetical piece in West- 
minster-Hall, that is, in formal language; but in common language 
.it is understood to mean prose.” Johnson, (and here was one of the 
many instances of his knowing clearly and telling exactly how a 
thing is,) “A pamphlet is understood in common language to mean 
prose, only from this, that there is so much more prose written than 
poetry; as when we say a book, prose is understood for the same 
reason, though a book may as well be in poetry as in pro^e. We 
understand what is most general, and we name what is less fre¬ 
quent.” 

We talked of a lady’s verses on Ireland. Miss Reynolds. “Have 
you seen them. Sir?” Johnson. “No, Madam, I have seen a transla¬ 
tion from Horace, by one of her daughters. She shewed it me.” 
Miss Reynolds. “And how was it. Sir?” Johnson. “Why, very 
well for a young Miss’s verses;—that is to say, compared with ex¬ 
cellence, nothing; but, very well, for the person who wrote them. I 
am vexed at being shewn verses in that manner.” Miss Reynolds. 
“But if they should be good, why not give them hearty praise?” 
Johnson. “Why, Madam, because I have not then got the better 
of my bad humour from having been shewn them. You must con¬ 
sider, Madam; before-hand they may be bad as well as good. No¬ 
body has a right to put another under such a difficulty, that he must 
either hurt the person by telling the truth, or hurt himself by telling 
what is not true.” Boswell. “A man often shews his writings to 
people of eminence, to obtain from them, either from their good¬ 
nature, or from their not being able to tell the truth firmly, a com¬ 
mendation, of which he may afterwards avail himself.” Johnson. 
“Very true, Sir. Therefore the man, who is asked by an authour 
what he thinks of his work, is put to the torture, and is not obliged 
to speak the truth; so that what he says is not considered as his 
opinion; yet he has said it, and cannot retract it; and this authour, 
when mankind are hunting him with a cannister at his tail, can say, 
T would not have published, had not Johnson, or Reynolds, or 
Musgrave, or some other good judge commended the work.’ Yet I 
consider it as a very difficult question in conscience, whether one 
.should advise a man not to publish a work, if profit be his object; 
for the man may say, ‘Had it not been for you, I should have had 
the money.’ Now you cannot be sure; for you have only your own 

1 [Dr. Johnson is here perfectly correct, and is supported by the usage of 
preceding writers. So in Musarum Delici.®, a collection of poems, 8vo. 1656, 
(the writer is speaking of Suckling's play entitled Aglaura, printed in folio): 

“This great voluminous PAMPni.ET may be said. 

To be like one, that hath more hair than head.”—M.] 
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opinion, and the publick may think very differently.’’ Sir Joshua 
Reynolds. “You must upon such an occasion have two judgements; 
one as to the real value of the work, the other as to what may please 
the Reneral taste at the time.’’ Johnson. “liut you can be rwrc of 
neither; and therefore I should scruple much to f;ive a suppressive 
vote. Both Goldsmith’s comedies were once refused; his first by 
Garrick, his second by Colman, who was prevailed on at last by 
much solicitation, nay, a kind of force, to bring it on. His ‘Vicar of 
Wakefield’ I myself did not think would have had much success. It 
was written and sold to a bookseller, before his ‘ I'raveller;’ but 
published after; so little expectation had the bookseller from it. 
Had it been sold after the ‘Traveller,’ he nugl have had twice a-^ 
much money for it, though sixty guineas was no mean price, 'flv' 
bookseller had the advantage of Goldsmith’s reputation from ‘d'li 
Traveller’ in the sale, though Goklsniith had it not in selling thv' 
copy.” Sir Joshua Reynolds. “The lieggar’s Opera affords a proof 
how strangely people will differ in opinion about a literary per¬ 
formance. Burke thinks it has no merit.” Johnson. “It was refused 
by one of the houses; but I should have thought it would succeed, 
not from any great excellence in the writing, but from the novelty, 
and the general spirit and gaiety of the piece, which keeps the 
audience always attentive, and dismisses them in good humour.” 

VVe went to the drawing-room, where was a considerable increase 
of company. Several of us got round Dr. Johnson, and complained 
that he would not give us an exact catalogue of hi.s works, that there 
might be a complete edition. He smiled, and evaded our entreaties. 
That he intended to do it, I have no doubt, because I have heard 
him say so; and I have in my possession an imperfect list, fairly 
written out, which he entitles llisloria Studiorum. I once got from 
one of his friends a list, which there was pretty good reason to sup¬ 
pose was accurate, for it was written down in his pre.sence by this 
friend, who enumerated each article aloud and had some of them 
mentioned to him by Mr. Levett, in concert with whom it was made 
out; and Johnson, who heard all this, did not contradict it. But 
when I shewed a copy of this list to him, and mentioned the evidence 
for its exactness, he laughed and said, “I was willing to let them go 
on as they pleased, and never interfered.” Upon which I read it to 
him, article by article, and got him positively to own or refuse; and 
then, having obtained certainty so far, I got some other articles 
confirmed by him directly, and afterwards, from time to time, made 
additions under his sanction. 

His friend, Edward Cave, having been mentioned, he told us, 
“Cave used to sell ten thousand of Ihe Gentleman’s Magazine;’ 
yet such was then his minute attention and anxiety that the sale 
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should not suffer the smallest decrease, that he would name a par¬ 
ticular,pc»on who he heard had talked of leaving off the Magazine, 
and would say. ‘Let us have something good next month.’ ” 

It was observed, that avarice was inherent in some dispositions. 
Johnson. “No man was born a miser, because no man was born to 
possession. Every man is born desirous of getting; but 

not avarus —desirous of keeping.” Boswell. “I have heard old 
Mr. Sheridan maintain, with much ingenuity, that a complete miser 
is a happy man; a miser who gives himself wholly to the one passion 
of saving.” Johnson. “That is Hying in the face of all the world, 
who have called an avaricious man a miser, because he is miserable. 
No, Sir, a man who both spends and saves money is the happiest 
man, because he has both enjoyments.” 

The conversation having turned on Bon-Mots, he quoted, from 
one of the Ana, an exquisite instance of flattery in a maid of honour 
in France, who being asked by the Queen what o’clock it was, an¬ 
swered, “What your Majesty pleases.” He admitted that Mr. 
Burke’s classical pun upon Mr. Wilkes’s being carried on the shoul¬ 
ders of the mob, 

“— numerisquc fertur 
Lege solutus,” 

was admirable; and though he was strangely unwilling to allow to 
that extraordinary man the talent of wit,^ he also laughed with 
approbation at another of his playful conceits; which was, that 
“Horace has in one line given a description of a good desirable 
manour: 

‘Est modus in rebus, sunt certi denique fines;’~ 

that is to say, a modus as to the tithes, and certain fines" 

He observed, “A man cannot with propriety speak of himself, 
e.xcept he relates simple facts; as, ‘I was at Richmond:' or what 
depends on mensuration; as, ‘I am six feet high.’ He is sure he has 
been at Richmond; he is sure he is six feet high; but he cannot be 

1 See this question fully investigated in the Notes upon my “Journal of a 
Tour to the Hebrides,’’ 3rd edit. p. 21 (Aug. 15). And here, as a lawyer mind¬ 
ful of the maxim Suum cuique tribuito, I cannot forbear to mention, that the 
additional Note beginning with “I find since the former edition.” is not mine, 
but was obligingly furnished by Mr. Malone, who was so kind as to .super¬ 
intend the press while I was in Srotland, and the first part of the second 
edition was printing. He would not allow me to ascribe it to its proper authour; 
but, as it is c.xquisitely acute and elegant, I take this opportunity, without his 
knowledge, to do him justice. 

2 (This, as both Mr. Bindley and Dr. Kearney have observed to me, is the 
motto to “An Enquiry into Customary Estates and Tenant’s Rights, &c.— 
with some considerations for restraining excessive fines.” By F.vcrard Fleet- 
'r/ood. Esq. 8vo. i73r. But it is, p’-obably, a mere coincidence. Mr. Burke per¬ 
haps never saw that pamphlet.—M.] 
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sure he is wise, or that he has any other excellence. Then, all censure 
of a man’s self is oblique praise. It is in order to shew how much he 
can spare. It has all the invidiousness of self-praise, and all the 
reproach of falsehood.” "Sometimes it may proceed from 

a man's strong consciousness of his faults being observed. He 
knows that others would throw him down, and therefore he had 
better lie down softly of his own accord.” 

On Tuesday, April 28, he was engaged to dine at General Taoli’s, 
where, as I have already observed, 1 was still entertained in elegant 
hospitality, and with all the ease and comfort of a home. I called 
on him, and accompanied him in a hackney-coach. We stopped first 
at the bottom of Iledge-lane, into which he went to leave a letter, 
“with good news for a poor man in distress,” as he told me. 1 did 
not question him particularly as to this. Re himself often resembled 
Lady Bolingbroke’s lively description of Pope: that “he was ut; 
politique aux choux ct aux raves.*' He would say, “I dine to-day in 
Grosvenor-square;” this might be with a Duke; or, perhaps, “J 
dine to day at the other end of the town:” or, “A gentleman of great 
eminence called on me yesterday.”—He loved thus to keep things 
floating in conjecture; Onwe i^uotiim pro ma^nifico cst, I believe 
I ventured to dissipate the cloud, to unveil the mystery, more 
freely and frequently than any of his friends. Wc stopped again at 
Wirgman’s, the well-known toy-shop, in St. James’s-Street, at the 
corner of St. James’s-Place, to which he had been directed, but not 
clearly, for he searched about some time, and could not find it at 
first; and said, “To direct one only to a corner shop is toying with 
one.” I suppose he meant this as a play upon the word toy; it was 
the first time that I know him to stoop to such sfiort. After he had 
been some time in the shop, he sent for me to come out of the coach, 
and help him to choose a pair of silver buckles, as those he had were 
too small. Probably this alteration in dress had Vjeen suggested by 
Mrs. Thrale, by associating with whom, his external afipearance was 
much improved. He got better cloaths; and the dark colour, from 
which he never deviated, was enlivened by metal buttons. His wigs, 
too, were much better; and during their travels in France, he was 
furnished with a Paris-made wig, of handsome construction. This 
choosing of silver buckles was a necociation: “Sir, (said he,) I will 
not have the ridiculous large ones now in fashion; and I will give 
no more than a guinea for a pair.” Such were the principles of the 
business; and, after some examination, he was fitted. As we drove 
along, I found him in a talking humour, of which I availed myself. 
Boswell. “I was this morning in Ridley’s shop, Sir; and was told, 
that the collection called ‘Johnsoniana’ has sold very much.” John- 
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SON. “Yet the ‘Journey to the Hebrides’ has not had a great sale.” ^ 
Doswell. “That is strange.” Johnson. “Yes, Sir; for in that book 
I have told the world a great deal that they did not know before.” 

Boswell. “I drank chocolate, Sir, this morning with Mr. Eld; 
and, to my no small surprize, found him to be a Staffordshire Whig, 
a being which I did not believe had existed.” Johnson. “Sir, there 
are rascals in all countries.” Boswell. “Eld said, a Tory was a 
creature generated between a non-juring parson and one’s grand¬ 
mother.” Johnson. “And I have always said, the first Whig was 
the Devil. Boswell. “He certainly was. Sir. The Devil was impa¬ 
tient of subordination; he was the first who resisted power: 

‘Better to reign in Hell, than serve in Heaven.’ ” 

At General Paoli’s were Sir Joshua Reynolds, Mr. Langton, 
Marches6 Gherardi of Lombardy, and Mr, John Spottiswoode the 
younger, of Spottiswoode,^' the solicitor. At this time fears of an 
invasion were circulated; to obviate which, Mr. Spottiswoode ob¬ 
served, that Mr. Fraser the engineer, who had lately come from 
Dunkirk, said, that the French had the same fears of us. Johnson. 
It is thus that mutual cowardice keeps us in peace. Were one-half 
of mankind brave, and one-half cowards, the brave would be always 
beating the cowards. Were all brave, they would lead a very un¬ 
easy life; all would be continually fighting: but being all cowards, 
we go on very well.” 

We talked of drinking wine, Johnson. “I require wine, only 
rhen I am alone. I have then often wished for it, and often taken 
It.” Spottiswoode. “What, by way of a companion, Sir?” John¬ 
son. “To get rid of myself, to send my.self away. Wine gives great 
pleasure; and every pleasure is of itself a good. It is a good, unless 
counterbalanced by evil. A man may have a strong reason not to 
drink wine; and that may be greater than the pleasure. Wine makes 
a man better pleased with himself. I do not say that it makes him 
more pleasing to others. Sometimes it does. But the danger is, that 
while a man grows better pleased with himself, he may be growing 

^ Here he either was mistaken, or had a different notion of an extensive sale 
from what is generally entertained: for the fact is, th.U four thousand copies 
of that excellent work were sold very quickly. A new edition has been printed 
since his death, besides that in the collection of his works. 

[Another edition has been printed since Mr. Boswell wrote the above be¬ 
sides repeated editions in the general collection of his works during the last 
twenty years.—M.] 

2 In the phraseology of Scotland, I should have said, "Mr. John Spottis¬ 
woode the younger, of that ilk. Johnson knew that sense of the word verv 
WTlI, and has thus explained it in his Dictionary, voce Ilk—“I t also signifiM 
the same; as, Mackintosh of that i/fe, denotes a gentleman whose surname 
and the title of his estate are the same.” 
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less pleasing to others.^ Wine gives a man nothing. It neither gives 
him knowledge nor wit; it only animates a man, and enables him 
to bring out what a dread of the company has repressed. It only puts 
in motion what has been locked up in frost. Hut this may be g»>od, 
or it may be bad." Spottiswoodk. “So, Sir, wine is a key which 
opens a bo.x; but this box may be either full or empty? ’ Johnson. 
“Nay, Sir, conversation is the key: wine is a pick-lock, which forces 
open the box, and injures it. A man should cultivate his mind so as 
to have that confidence and readiness without wine, which wine 
gives." Boswell. “The great difficulty of resisting wine is from 
benevolence. For instance, a good worthy man asks you to taste his 
wine, which he has had twenty years in his cellar." Johnson. “Sir, 
all this notion about benevolence arises from a man’s imagining him¬ 
self to be of more Importance to others, than he really is. fhey 
don’t care a farthing whether he drinks wine or not.” Sir Joshua 
Reynolds. “Yes, they do for the time.” Johnson. “For the time! 
—If they care this minute, they forget it the next. And as for the 
good worthy man; how do you know he is good and worthy? No 
good and worthy man will in J:-t upon another man’s drinking wine. 
.As to the wine twenty years in the cellar,—of ten men, three say 
this, merely because they must say something; three are telling a 
lie, when they say they have had the wine twenty years;- three 
would rather save the wine;—one, perhaps, cares. 1 allow it is some¬ 
thing to please one's company; and people are always pleased with 
those who partake pleasure with them. Hut after a man has brought 
himself to relinquish the great personal pleasure which arises from 
drinking wine, any other consideration is a trille. 'I'o please others 
by drinking wine, is something only, if there be nothing against it 
I should, however, be sorry to offend worthy men: 

‘Curst be the verse, how well so e’er it flow. 

That tends to make one worthy man my foe.' ” 

Boswell. “Curst be the spring, the water.” Johnson. “But let us 
consider what a sad thing it would be, if wc were obliged to drink or 
do any thing else that may happen to be agreeable to the company 
where we are.” Langton. “By the same rule you must join with a 
gang of cut-purses.” Johnson. “Yes, Sir: but yet we must do jus¬ 
tice to wine; we must allow it the power it possesses. To make a man 
pleased with himself, let me tell you, is doing a very great thing; 

‘Si patrisB volumnus, si nobis vivere cari.’ ” 

1 It is observed in Waller’s life, in the Biographia Britannica, that he dranV, 
only water; and that while he sat in a company who were drinking wine, “he 
had the dexterity to accommodate his discourse to the pitch of theirs as it 
sunk.” If excess in drinking be meant, the remark is acutely just. But surely, 
a moderate use of wine gives a gaiety of spirits which water-drinkers know not 
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I was at this time myself a water-drinker, upon trial, by John¬ 
son’s recommendation. Johnson. “Boswell is a bolder combatant 
than Sir Joshua: he argues for wine without the help of wine; but 
Sir Joshua with it.” Sifi Joshua Reynolds. “But to please one’s 
company is a strong motive.” Johnson, (who, from drinking only 
water, supposed every body who drank wine to be elevated,) “I 
won’t argue any more with you. Sir. You are too far gone.” Sir 
Joshua. “I should have thought so indeed, Sir, had I made such a 
speech as you have now done.” Johnson, (drawing himself in, and, 
I really thought blushing,) “N.iy, don’t be angry. I did not mean 
to offend you.” Sir Joshua. “At first the taste of wine was disagree¬ 
able to me; but I brought myself to drink it, that 1 might be like 
other people. The pleasure of drinking wine is so connected with 
pleasing your company, that altogether there is something of 
social goodness in it.” Johnson. “Sir, this is only saying the same 
thing over again.” Sir Joshua. “No, this is new.” Johnson. “You 
put it in new words, but it is an old thought. This is one of the disad¬ 
vantages of wine, it makes a man mistake words for thoughts.” 
Boswell. “I think it is a new thought; at least, it is in a new 
attitude.” Johnson. “Nay, Sir, it is only in a new coat; or an old 
coat with a new facing. (I'hen laughing heartily.) It is the old dog 
in a new doublet.—An extraordinary instance, however, may occur 
where a man’s patron will do nothing for him, unless he will drink: 
there may be a good reason for drinking.” 

I mentioned a nobleman, who I believed was really uneasy, if 
his company would not drink hard. Johnson. “That is from hav¬ 
ing had people about him whom he has been accustomed to com¬ 
mand.” Boswell. “Supposing I should be tete-a-tete with him at 
table.” Johnson. “Sir, there is no more reason for your drinking 
with him, than his being sober with you.” Boswell. “Why, that 
is true; for it would do him less hurt to be sober, than it would 
do me to get drunk.” Johnson. “Yes, Sir; and from what I have 
heard of him, one would not wish to sacrifice himself to such a man. 
If he must always have somebody to drink with him, he should 
buy a slave, and then he would be sure to have it. They who submit 
to drink as another pleases, make themselves his slaves.” Boswell. 
“But, Sir, you will surely make allowance for the duty of hos¬ 
pitality. A gentleman who loves drinking, comes to visit me.” 
Johnson. “Sir, a man knows whom he visits; he comes to the 
table of a sober man.” Boswell. “But, Sir, you and I should not 
have been so well received in the Highlands and Hebrides, if I had 
not drunk with our worthy friends. Had I drunk water only as you 
did, they would not have been so cordial.” Johnson. “Sir William 
Temple mentions, that in his travels through the Netherlands he 
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had two or three gentlemen with him; and when a bumper was 
necessary, he put it on t/icm. \\cre I to travel again through the 
islands, I would have Sir Joshua with mo to take the bumpers.” 
Boswell. “But, Sir, let me put a case. Suppose Sir Joshua should 
take a jaunt into Scotland; he does me the hoiKnir to pay me a 
visit at my house in the country; I am overjoyed at seeing him; we 
are quite by ourselves; shall 1 un.sociably and churlishiy let him 
sit drinking by himself? No, no, my dear Sir Joshua, you shall not 
be treated so, I will take a bottle with you.” 

The celebrated Mrs. Rudd being mentioned. Johnson. “Fifteen 
years ago I should have gone to sec her.” Spottiswooue. “Because 
she was fifteen years younger?” Johnson. “No, Sir; but now they 
have a trick of putting every thing into the news-papers.” 

He begged of General Paoli to repeat one of the introductory 
stanzas of the first book of 'Passo’s “Jerusalem,” which he did. 
and then Johnson found fault with the simile of sweetening the 
edges of a cup for a child, being transferred from Lucretius into an 
epick poem. 'I'he General said he did not imagine Homer’s poetry 
was so ancient as is supposed, because he ascribes to a (jreei; 
colony circumstances of refinement not found in (ireece itself at a 
later period, when Thucydides wrote. Johnson. “1 recollect but 
one passage quoted by 'I'hiicydides from Homer, which is not to 
be found in our copies of Homer’s works; I am for the antiquity 
of Homer, and think that a Grecian colony by being nearer Persia 
might be more refined than the mother country.” 

On Wednesday, .April 29 , I dined with him at Mr. Allan Ram¬ 
say’s, where were Lord Binning, Dr. Robertson the historian, Sir 
Jo.^hua Reynolds, and the Honourable Mrs. Boscawen, widow of 
the Admiral, and mother of the present Viscount Falmouth; of 
whom, if it be not presumptuous in me to praise her, I would say, 
that her manners are the mo.'^t agreeable, and her conversation the 
best, of any lady with whom I ever had the h.appincss to be 
acquainted. Before Johnson came we talked a good deal of him; 
Ramsay said, he had always found him a very polite man, and that 
he treated him with great respect, which he did very sincerely. I 
said, I worshipped him. Roni RTSON. “But some of you spoil him; 
you should not worship him; you should wor<<hip no man.” Bos¬ 
well. “I cannot help worshipping him, he is so much superiour to 
other men.” Robertson, “In criticism, and in wit and conversa¬ 
tion, he is no doubt very excellent; but in other respects he is not 
above other men; he will believe any thing, and will strenuously 
defend the most minute circumstance connected with the Church 
of England.” Boswell. “Believe me. Doctor, you are much mis¬ 
taken as to this; for when you talk with him calmly in private, he 
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is very liberal in his way of thinking.” Robertson. “He and I have 
been always very gracious; the first time I met him was one evening 
at Strahan’s, where he had just had an unlucky altercation with 
Adam Smith, to whom he had been so rough, that Strahan, after 
Smilh was gone, had remonstrated with him, and told him that I 
was coming soon, and that he was uneasy to think that he might 
behave in the same manner to me. ‘No, no. Sir, (said Johnson) I 
warrant you Robertson and I shall do very well.’ Accordingly he 
was gentle and good-humoured and courteous with me the whole 
evening; and he has been so upon every occasion that we have 
met since. I have often said, (laughing) that I have been in a great 
measure indebted to Smilh for my good reception.” Boswell. 
“His power of reasoning is very strong, and he has a peculiar art 
of drawing characters, which is as rare as good portrait painting.” 
Sir Joshua Reynoids. “He is undoubtedly admirable in this; 
but, in order to mark the characters which he draws, he over¬ 
charges them, and gives people more than they really have, 
whether of good or bad.” 

No sooner did he, of whom we had been thus talking so easily, 
arrive, than we were all as quiet as a school upon the entrance of 
the head-master; and were very soon sat down to a table covered 
with such variety of good things, as contributed not a little to 
dispose him to be pleased. 

Ramsay. “I am old enough to have been a contemporary of 
Pope. His poetry was highly admired in his life-time, more a great 
deal than after his death.” Johnson. “Sir, it has not been less 
admired since his death; no authours ever had so much fame in 
their own life-time as Pope and V^oltaire; and Pope’s poetry has 
been as much admired since his death as during his life; it has 
only not been as much talked of, but that is owing to its being 
now more distant, and people having other writings to talk of. 
Virgil is less talked of than Pope, and Homer is less talked of than 
Virgil; but they are not less admired. We must read what the 
world reads at the moment. It has been maintained that this 
superfetation, this teeming of the press in modern times, is preju¬ 
dicial to good literature, because it obliges us to read so much of 
what is of inferiour value, in order to be in the fashion; so that 
better works are neglected for want of time, because a man will have 
more gratification of his vanity in conversation, from having read 
modern books, than from having read the best works of antiquity. 
But it must be considered that we have now more knowledge gen¬ 
erally diffused; all our ladies read now, which is a great extension. 
Modern writers are the moons of literature; they shine with re- 
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fleeted light, with light borrowed from the ancients. Greece appears 
to me to be the fountain of knowledge; Rome of elegance." 
Ramsay. “I suppose Homer’s ‘Iliad’ to be a collection of pieces 
which had been written before his time. T should like to see a 
translation of it in poetical prose, like the hook of Ruth or Job.” 
Robertson. “Would you, Dr. Johnson, who are master of the 
English language, but try your hand upon a |)art of it.” Johnson. 
“Sir, you could not read it without the pleasure of verse.” ' 

We talked of antiquarian researches. Johnson. “.\11 that is 
really known of the ancient state of Britain is contained in a few 
pages. We can know no more than what the old writers have told 
us; yet what large books we have upon it. the whole of whicli, ex¬ 
cepting such parts as are taken from those old writers, is all a 
dream, such as Whitaker’s ‘Manchester.’ I have heard Henry’s 
‘History of Britain’ well spoken of; f am told it is carried on in 
separate divisions, as the civil, the military, the religious history; 
I wish much to have one branch well done, and that is the history 
of manners, of common life.” Robertson. “Henry should have 
applied his attention to that alone, wdiich is enough for any man; 
and he might have found a great deal scattered in various books, 
had he read solely with that view. Henry erred in not selling his 
first volume at a moderate price to the booksellers, that they might 
have pushed him on till he had got reputation. 1 sold my ‘History 
of Scotland’ at a moderate price, as a work by which the book¬ 
sellers might either gain or not; and Cadell has told me, that 
Miller and he have got six thousand pounds by it. I afterw-ards 
received a much higher price for my writings. An authour should 
sell his first work for what the booksellers will give, till it shall 
appear whether he is an authour of merit, or, which is the same 
thing as to purchase-money, an authour who pleases the puhlick.” 

Dr. Robertson expatiated on the character of a certain noble¬ 
man; that he was one of the strongest-minded men that ever lived; 
that he would sit in company quite sluggish, while there was noth¬ 
ing to call forth his intellectual vigour; but the moment that any 
important subject was started, for instance, how this country is 
to be defended against a French invasion, he would rouse himself, 
and shew his extraordinary talents with the most powerful ability 
and animation. Johnson. “Yet this man cut his own throat. The 

1 This experiment, which Madame Dacicr made in vain, has since beet 
tried in our own lan^ruaiic, by the editor of “Ossian,” and \vc must cither think 
very meanly of hLs abilities, or allow that Dr. Johnson was in the ripht. And 
Mr. Cowper, a man of real genius, has miserably failed in his blank vers« 
translation. 
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true strong and sound mind is the mind that can embrace equally 
great things and small. Now I am told the King of Prussia will say 
to a servant, ‘Bring me a bottle of such a wine, which came in such 
a year; it lies in such a corner of the cellars.’ I would have a man 
great in great things, and elegant in little things.” He said to me 
afterwards, when we were by ourselves, “Robertson was in a mighty 
romantick humour, he talked of one he did not know; but I 
downed him with the King of Prussia.”—“Yes, Sir, (said I,) you 
threw a bottle at his head.” 

An ingenious gentleman was mentioned, concerning whom both 
Robertson and Ramsay agreed that he had a constant firmness of 
mind; for after a laborious day, and amidst a multiplicity of cares 
and anxieties, he would sit down with his sisters and be quite 
cheerful and good-humoured. Such a disposition, it was observed, 
was a happy gift of nature. Johnson. “I do not think so; a man 
has from nature a certain portion of mind; the use he makes of 
it depends upon his own free will. That a man has always the 
same firmness of mind, I do not say; because every man feels his 
mind less firm at one time than another; but I think, a man’s 
being in a good or bad humour depends upon his will.”—I, how¬ 
ever, could not help thinking that a man’s humour is often un¬ 
controllable by his will. 

Johnson harangued against drinking wine. “A man (said he,) 
may choose whether he will have abstemiousness and knowledge, or 
claret and ignorance.” Dr. Robertson, (who is very companion¬ 
able,) was beginning to dissent as to the proscription of claret. 
Johnson: (with a placid smile.) “Nay, Sir, you shall not differ 
with me; as I have said that the man is most perfect who takes in 
the most things, I am for knowledge and claret.” Robertson: 
(holding a glass of generous claret in his hand.) ‘ Sir, I can only 
drink your health.” Johnson. “Sir, I should be sorry if you should 
be ever in such a state as to be able to do nothing more.” Robert¬ 
son. “Dr. Johnson, allow me to say, that in one respect I have 
the advantage of you; when you were in Scotland you would not 
come to hear any of our preachers, whereas, when I am here, I 
attend your publick worship without scruple, and indeed with 
great satisfaction.” Johnson. “Why, Sir, that is not so extraordi¬ 
nary; the King of Siam sent ambassadors to Louis the Fourteenth; 
but D)uis the Fourteenth sent none to the King of Siam.” ^ 

Here my friend for once discovered a want of knowledge or 
forgetfulness; for Louis the Fourteenth did send an embassy to 


1 Mrs. Piozzi confidently mentions this as having passed in Scotland. “Anec¬ 
dotes," n. 62. 
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the King of Siam,^ and the Abbe Choisi. who was employed in it, 
published an account of it in two volumes. 

Next day, Thursday, April 30 , I found him at home by himself. 
Johnson. ‘‘Well, Sir, Ramsay gave us a splendid dinner. 1 love 
Ramsay. You will not ftnd a man in wlnxe conversation there is 
more instruction, more information, and more eleg.ince, than in 
Ramsay’s.” Ros\ve:li.. “What I admire in Rani'^ay, is his con¬ 
tinuing to be so young.’’ Johnson. “Wliy. yes. Sir; it is to be 
admired. I value nn-self upon this, that there is noiliing of tlie old 
man in my conversation. I am now sixty-eight, and I have no more 
of it than at twenty-eight.” Boswki.i.. “Hut, .Sir, would not you 
wish to know old age? He who is never mi old man, does not know 
the whole of human life: for old age is one of the ilivTions of it.” 
Johnson. “Nay, Sir, what talk is this?” Ih'swiH 1 .. “I mean. Sir, 
the Sphinx’s de.scription of it;—morning, noon, ;md night. 1 would 
know night, as well as morning and noon." Johnson. “W'hal, Sir, 
w’ould you know what it is to feel the evils of old age? Would you 
have the gout? Would you have decrepitude? "—Seeing him heated, 
I w'ould not argue any farther; but I was confident that I was in 
the right. I would, in due time, be a Nestor, an elder of the 
people; and there should be .some difference between the con¬ 
versation of twenty-eight and sixty-eight." .\ grave picture should 
not be gay. I’here is a serene, solemn, placid old age. Johnson. 
“Mrs. Thrale’s mother said of me what flattered me much. A 
clergyman was complaining of want of society in the country where 
he lived; and said. ‘They talk of runts;' (that is, young cows.)® 
‘Sir, (said Mrs. Salusbury,) Mr. Johnson would learn to talk of 
runts:’ meaning that I was a man who would make the most of my 

1 (The Abbe* dc Choifi was sent by Louis XIV. on an embassy to the Kinn 
of Siam in i68,t, with a view, it has been .“-aid, to (onvert the Kinj; of that 
country to Christianity.—M .1 

2 [Johnson clearly meant, (what the authour has often cKrwherc men¬ 

tioned,) that he had none of the li'^tlc'-sness of old ai:e, that he h:ul the .same 
activity and energy of mind as formerly; not that a man .‘>i.'(ty-ciKht micht 
dance in a publick assembly with as much propriety as he could at twenty- 
eight. His conversation, being the product of much various knowIcdKC, Rrcat 
acuteness, and extraordinary wit, was equally well suited to every period of 
life; and as in his youth it probably did not exhibit any unbecoming levity, 
so certainly in his later years it was totally free from the garrulity and 
querulousness of old age.—M.l . . u • 

• [Such is the signification of this word in Scotland, and it should seem >n 
Wales. (See Skinner in v.) But the heifers of Scotland and Wales, when brought 
to England, being always smaller than those of thi« country, the word runt 
has acquired a secondary sense, and generally signifies a heifer diminutive in 
size, small beyond the ordinary growth of that animal; and in this sense 
alone the word is acl'wowledgcd by Dr. Johnson, in his Dictionary. M.l 
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situation, whatever it was.” He added, “I think myself a very 
polite man.” 

On Saturday, May 2,1 dined with him at Sir Joshua Reynolds’s, 
where there was a very large company, and a great deal of con¬ 
versation; but owing to some circumstances which I cannot now 
recollect, I have no record of any part of it, except that there were 
several people there by no means of the Johnsonian school; so that 
less attention was paid to him than usual, which put him out of 
humour; and upon some imaginary offence from me, he attacked 
me with such rudeness, that I was vexed and angry, because it 
gave those persons an opportunity of enlarging upon his supposed 
ferocity, and ill-treatment of his best friends. I was so much hurt, 
and had my pride so much roused, that I kept away from him for 
a week; and perhaps, might have kept away much longer, nay, 
gone to Scotland without seeing him again, had not we fortunately 
met and been reconciled. To such unhappy chances are human 
friendships liable. 

On Friday, May 8, I dined with him at Mr. Langton’s. I was 
reserved and silent, which I suppose he perceived, and might 
recollect the cause. After dinner, when Mr. Langton was called 
out of the room, and we were by ourselves, he drew his chair near 
to mine, and said in a tone of conciliating courtesy, “Well, how 
have you done?” Boswell. “Sir, you have made me very uneasy 
by your behaviour to me when we last were at Sir Joshua 
Reynolds’s. You know, my dear Sir, no man has a greater respect 
and affection for you, or would sooner go to the end of the world 
to serve you. Now to treat me so—.” He insisted that I had inter¬ 
rupted him, which I assured him was not the case; and proceeded 
—“But why treat me so before people who neither love you nor 
me?” Johnson. “Well, I am sorry for it. I'll make it up to you 
twenty different ways, as you please.” Boswell. “I-said to-day to 
Sir Joshua, when he observed that you tossed me sometimes—I 
don’t care how often, or how high he tosses me, when only friends 
are present, for then I fall upon soft ground: but I do not like 
falling on stones, which is the case when enemies are present.—I 
think this is a pretty good image. Sir.” Johnson. “Sir, it is one 
of the happiest I have ever heard.” 

The truth is, there was no venom in the wounds which he in¬ 
flicted at any time, unless they were irritated by some malignant 
infusion by other hands. We were instantly as cordial again as ever, 
and joined in hearty laugh at some ludicrous but innocent pecu¬ 
liarities of one of our friends. Boswell. “Do you think. Sir, it is 
always culpable to laugh at a man to his face?” Johnson. “Why, 
Sir, that depends upon the man and the thing. If it is a slight man, 
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and a slight thing, you may; for you take nothing valuable from 
him.” 

He said, “I read yesterday Dr. Hlair’s sermon on Devotion, from 
the text, ‘Cornelius, a devout tnanJ His doc trine is the best limited, 
the best expressed: there is the most warmtli without fan:iticism, 
the most rational transport. '1 here is one part of it which I dis¬ 
approve, and I'd have him correct it; which is, that ‘he who does 
not feel joy in religion is far from the kingdom of Heaven!’ there 
are many good men whose fear of God predominates over their 
love. It may discourage. It was rashly said. :\ noble sermon it is 
indeed. I wish Blair would come over to the Ghurch of Kngland.” 

When Mr. Langton returned to us, the “flow of talk” went on. 
An eminent authour being mentioned:— Johnson. “He is not 
a pleasant man. His conversation is neither instructive nor bril¬ 
liant. He does not talk as if impelled by any fulness of knowledge 
or vivacity of imagination. His conversation is like that of any 
other sensible man. He talks with no wish either to inform or to 

hear, but only because he thinks it docs not become- 

to sit in a company and say nothing.” 

Mr. Langton having repeated the anecdote of Addison having 
distinguished between his powers in conversation and in writing, 
by saying “I have only nine-pence in my i)ocket; but I can draw 
for a thousand pounds;” —Johnson. “He had not that retort 
ready. Sir: he had prepared it beforehand.” Langton: (turning 
to me.) “A fine surmise. Set a thief to catch a thief.” 

Johnson called the East-Tndians barbarians. Boswkm,. “You 
will except the Chinese, Sir?” Johnson. “No, Sir.” Boswki.l. 
“Have they not arts?” Johnson. “They have pottery.” Boswkl! . 
“What do you say to the written characters of their language?” 
Johnson. “Sir, they have not an alphabet. 'Fhcy have not been 
able to form wliat all other nations have formed.'' Boswkm,. 
“There is more learning in their language than in any other, from 
the immense number of their characters.” Johnson. “Jt is only 
more difficult from its rudeness; as there is more labour in 
hewing down a tree with a stone than with an axe.” 

He said, “I have been reading Lord Karnes’s ‘Sketches of the 
History of Man.’ In treating of severity of punishment, he men¬ 
tions that of Madame Lapouchin, in Russia, but he docs not give it 
fairly; for I have looked at Chappe lYAutcroche, from whom he 
has taken it. He stops where it is said that the spectators thought 
her innocent, and leaves out what follows; that she nevertheless 
was guilty. Now this is being as culpable as one can conceive, to 
misrepresent fact in a book, and for what motive? It is like one of 
those lies which people tell, one cannot see why. The woman’s 
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life was spared; and no punishment was too great for the favourite 
of an Empress, who had conspired to dethrone her mistress.” Bos¬ 
well. “He was only giving a picture of the lady in her sufferings.” 
Johnson. “Nay, don’t endeavour to palliate this. Guilt is a prin¬ 
cipal feature in the picture. Kames is puzzled with a question that 
puzzled me when I waj a very young man. Why is it that the 
interest of money is lower, when money is plentiful; for five pounds 
has the same proportion of value to a hundred pounds when money 
is plentiful, as when it is scarce? A lady explained it to me. ‘It is 
(said she) because when money is plentiful there are so many 
more who have money to lend, that they bid down one another. 
Many have then a hundred pounds; and one says,—Take mine 
rather than another’s, and you shall have it at four per cent/ ” 
Boswell. “Does Lord Kames decide the question?” Johnson. “I 
think he leaves it as he found it.” Boswell. “This must have 
been an extraordinary lady who instructed you, Sir. May I ask 
who she was?” Johnson. “Molly Aston,' Sir, the sister of those 
ladies with whom you dined at Lichfield.—I shall be at home to¬ 
morrow.” Boswell. “Then let us dine by ourselves at the Mitre, 
to keep up the old custom, ‘the custom of the manor,’ custom of 
the Mitre.” Johnson. “Sir, so it shall be.” 

On Saturday, May 9, we fulfilled our purpose of dining by 
ourselves at the Mitre, according to old custom. There was, on 
these occasions, a little circumstance of kind attention to Mrs. 
Williams, which must not be omitted. Before coming out, and 
leaving her to dine alone, he gave her her choice of a chicken, a 

’ Johnson li:id an extraordinary admiration of this lady, notwithstanding 
she was a violent Whig. In answer to her high-flown speeches for Liberty, he 
addressed to her the following Epigram, of which I presume to offer a trans¬ 
lation: 

“Liber ut esse velim, suasisti pulchra Maria, 

Ut mancam liber, pulchra Maria vale.” 

Adieu, Maria! since vou’d have me free; 

For, who beholds thy charms, a slave must be. 

A correspondent of ‘The Gentleman’s Magazine,’ who subscribes himself 
SciOLi's, to whom I am indebted for several e.xcellent remarks, observes, “The 
turn of Dr. Johnson’s lines to Miss Aston, whose Whig principles he had been 
combating, appears to me to be taken from an ingenious epigram in the 
‘Mcnagiana,’ (Vol. III. p. .^76, edit. 1716) on a young lady who appeared at 
a masquerade, habilli en Jcsiute, during the fierce contentions of the followers 
of Molinos and jansenius concerning free-will: 

“On s’etonne ici que Calistc 
Ait pris I’habite de Moliniste. 

Puisque cette jeune beaate 
Ote a chacun sa liberty 
N’est-ce pas une Janseniste?” 
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sweetbread, or any other little nice thing, which was carefully 
sent to her from the tavern ready-drcst. 

Our conversation to-day, I know not how, turned, I think, for 
the only time at any length, during our long aciiuainlance, upon 
the sensual intercourse between the sexes, the delight of which 
he ascribed chiclly to imagination. “Were it not for imagination, 
Sir, (said he) a man would be as hap|iy in the arms of a C'hamber- 
maid as of a Duchess. But such is the adventitious charm of fancy, 
that we find men who have violated the best principles of society, 
and ruined their fame and their fortune, that they might jxissess 
a woman of rank.” It would not be proper to record the particulars 
of such a conversation in moments of unreserved frankness, when 
nobody was present on whom it could have any hurtful effect. That 
subject, when philosophically treated, may surely employ the 
mind in a curious discussion, and as innocently, as anatomy; pro¬ 
vided that those who do treat it, keep clear of inflammatory in¬ 
centives. 

“From grave to gay, from lively to severe,”—we were soon en¬ 
gaged in very different speculation; humbly and reverently con¬ 
sidering and wondering at the universal mystery of all things, as 
our imperfect faculties can now Judge of them. “ rhere are (said 
he) innumerable questions to which the inquisitive mind can in 
this state receive no answer: Why do you and I exist? Why was 
this world created? Since it was to be created, why was it not 
created sooner?” 

On Sunday, May 10, I supped with him at Mr. Hoole’s, with 
Sir Joshua Reynolds. I have neglected the memorial of this eve¬ 
ning, so as to remember no more of it than two particulars; one 
that he strenuously opposed an argument by Sir Joshua, that virtue 
was preferable to vice, considering this life only; and that a man 
would be virtuous were it only to preserve his character: and that 
he expressed much wonder at the curious formation of the bat, 
a mouse with wings; saying, that it was almost as strange a thing 
in physiology, as if tlie fabulous dragon could be seen. 

On Tuesday, May 12, I waited on the Earl of Marchmont, to 
know if his Lordship would favour Dr. Johnson with information 
concerning Pope, whose Life he was about to write. Johnson had 
not flattered himself with the hopes of receiving any civility from 
this nobleman; for he said to me, when I mentioned I>ord Marche 
mont as one who could tell him a great deal about Pope,—“Sir, 
he will tell me nothing.” I had the honour of being known to his 
Lordship, and applied to him of myself, without being commis¬ 
sioned by Johnson. His Lordship behaved in the most polite and 
obliging manner, promised to tell all he recollected about Pope 
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and was so very courteous as to say, “Tell Dr. Johnson, I have a 
great respect for him, and am ready to shew it in any way I can. 
I am to be in the city to-morrow, and will call at his house as I 
return.” His Lordship however asked, “Will he write the Lives of 
the Poets impartially? He was the first that brought Whig and 
Tory into a Dictionary. And what do you think of his definition 
of Excise? Do you know the history of his aversion to the word 
transpired” Then taking down the folio Dictionary, he shewed it 
with this censure on its secondary sense: “To escape from secrecy 
to notice; a sense lately innovated from France, without necessity.” 
The truth was, Lord Bolingbroke, who left the Jacobites, first 
used it; therefore, it was to be condemned. He should have shewn 
what word would do for it, if it was unnecessary. I afterwards put 
the question to Johnson: “Why, Sir, (said he,) get abroad.” Bos¬ 
well. “That, Sir, is using two words.” Johnson. “Sir, there is 
no end of this. You may as well insist to have a word for old age.” 
Boswell. “Well, Sir, Senectus.” Johnson. “Nay, Sir, to insist 
always that there should be one word to express a thing in English, 
because there is one in another language, is to change the language.” 

I availed myself of this opportunity to hear from his Lordship 
many particulars both of Pope and Lord Bolingbroke, which I 
have in writing. 

I oroposed to Lord Marchmont, that he should revise Johnson’s 
Life of Pope: “So (said his Lordship) you would put me in a 
dangerous situation. You know he knocked down Osborne, the 
bookseller.” 

Elated with the success of my spontaneous exertion to procure 
material and respectable aid to Johnson for his very favourite 
work, “The Lives of the Poets,” I hastened down to Mr. Thrale’s 
at Streatham, where he now was, that I might insure his being at 
home next day; and after dinner, when I thought he would receive 
the good news in the best humour, I announced it eagerly: “I 
have been at work for you to-day. Sir. I have been with Lord 
Marchmont. He bade me tell you, he has a great respect for you, 
and will call on you to-morrow, at one o’clock, and communicate 
all he knows about Pope.”—Here I paused, in full expectation that 
he would be pleased with this intelligence, would praise my active 
merit, and would be alert to embrace such an offer from a noble¬ 
man. But whether I had shewn an over-exultation, which provoked 
his spleen, or whether he was seized with a suspicion that I had 
obtruded him on Lord Marchmont, and humbled him too much; or 
whether there was any thing more than an unlucky fit of ill-humour, 
T know not; but to my surprise, the result was,— Johnson. “I shall 
not be in town to-morrow. I don’t care to know about Pope.” Mrs. 
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Thrale: (surprised as I was, and a little angry.) “I suppose, Sir, 
Mr. Boswell thought, that as you are to write Pope's Life, you 
would wish to know about him.” Johnson. “Wish! why yes. If 
it rained knowledge, I’d hold out my hand; but 1 would not give 
myself the trouble to go in quest of it.” There was no arguing with 
him at the moment. Some time afterwards he said, “Lord March- 
mont will call on me, and then I shall call on Lord Marchmont.” 
Mrs. Thrale was uneasy at his unaccountable caprice; and told 
me, that if I did not take care to bring about a meeting between 
Lord Marchmont and him, it would never take place, which would 
be a great pity. I sent a card to his Lordship, to be left at John¬ 
son’s house, acquainting him, that Dr. Johnson could not be in town 
next day, but would do himself the honour of waiting on him at 
another time.—I give this account fairly, as a specimen of that 
unhappy temper with which this great and gocxl man had occa¬ 
sionally to struggle, from something morbid in his constitution. 
Let the most censorious of my readers suppose himself to have a 
violent fit of the toothache, or to have received a severe stroke on 
the shin-bone, and when in such a state to be asked a question; and 
if he has any candour, he will not be surprised at the answers 
which Johnson sometimes gave in moments of irritation, which, let 
me assure them, is exquisitely painful. But it must not be er¬ 
roneously supposed that he was, in the smallest degree, careless 
concerning any work which he undertook, or that he was generally 
thus peevish. It will be seen that in the following year he had 
a very agreeable interview with Lord Marchmont, at his I^ordship’s 
house; and this very afternoon he soon forgot any fretfulness, and 
fell into conversation as usual. 

I mentioned a reflection having been thrown out against four 
Peers for having presumed to rise in opposition to the opinion of 
the twelve Judges, in a cause in the House of Lords, as if that were 
indecent. Johnson. “Sir, there is no ground for censure. 'I'he Peers 
are Judges themselves: and supposing them really to be of a dif¬ 
ferent opinion, they might from duty be in opposition to the 
Judges, who were there only to be consulted.” 

In this observation I fully concurred with him; for unques¬ 
tionably, all the Peers are vested with the highest judicial powers; 
and when they are confident that they understand a cause, are 
not obliged, nay, ought not to acquiesce in the opinion of the 
ordinary Law Judges, or even in that of those who from their 
studies and experience are called the Law Lords. 1 consider the 
Peers in general as I do a Jury, who ought to listen with respectful 
attention to the sages of the law; but, if after hearing them, they 
have a firm opinion of their own, are bound, as honest men, to 
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decide accordingly. Nor is it so difficult for them to understand 
even law questions, as is generally thought; provided they will 
bestow sufficient attention upon them. This observation was made 
by my honoured relation the late Lord Cathcart, who had spent his 
life in camps and courts; yet assured me, that he could form a clear 
opinion upon most of the causes that came before the House of 
Lords, “as they were so well enucleated in the Cases.” 

Mrs. Thrale told us, that a curious clergyman of our acquaint¬ 
ance had discovered a licentious stanza, which Pope had originally 
in his “Universal Prayer,” before the stanza, 

“What conscience dictates to be done. 

Or warns us not to do,” &c. 

It was this: 

“Can sins of moment claim the rod 
Of everlasting fires? 

And that offend great Nature’s God, 

Which Nature’s self inspires?” 

and that Dr. Johnson observed, “it had been borrowed from 
Guarini.” There are, indeed, in Pastor Fido, many such flimsy 
superficial reasonings, as that in the last two lines of this stanza. 

Boswei.l. “In that stanza of Pope’s, *rod oj fires’ is certainly 
a bad metaphor.” Mrs. Thrale. “And ‘sins of moment’ is a faulty 
expression; for its true import is momentous, which cannot be 
intended.” Johnson. “It must have been written ‘of moments.’ 
Of moment, is momentous; of moments, momentary. I warrant 
you, however. Pope wrote this stanza, and some friend struck it out. 
Boileau wrote some such thing, and Arnaud struck it out, saying, 
’Vous gagnerez dcu.v ou trois impids, et perdrez je ne sais combien 
des honnettes gens.’ These fellows want to say a daring thing, 
and don’t know how to go about it. Mere poets know no more of 
fundamental principles than—.” Here he was interrupted some¬ 
how. Mrs. Thrale mentioned Dryden. Johnson. “He puzzled him¬ 
self about predestination.—How foolish was it in Pope to give 
all his friendship to Lords, who thought they honoured him by 
being with him; and to choose such Lords as Burlington, and 
Cobham, and Bolingbroke! Bathurst was negative, a pleasing man ; 
and I have heard no ill of Marchmont;—and then always saying, 
‘I do not value you for being a Lord;’ which was a sure proof that 
he did. I never say, I do not value Boswell more for being born 
to an estate, because I do not care.” Boswell. “Nor for being a 
Scotchman?” Johnson. “Nay, Sir, I do value you more for being 
a Scotchman. You are a Scotchman without the faults of a Scotch¬ 
man. You would not have been so valuable as you are Lad you 
not been a Scotchman.” 
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Talking of divorces, I asked if Othello’s doctrine was not 
plausible: 

“He that is robb'd, not wnnliii!: ^vhal Moh n, 

Let him not know't, and he's not roblied at all.” 

Dr. Johnson and Mrs. Thrale joined against this. Johnson. “.\sk 
any man if he’d wish not to know of such an injury.'’ Hoswki.i.. 
“Would you tell your friend to make him unhappy?” Johnson. 
“Perhaps, Sir, I should not; but that would be from prudence on 
my own account. A man would tell his fatlier.” lioswi-ai.. "Yes; 
because he would not have spurious children to get any share of 
the family inheritance.” Mks. Thk.m.i;. “Or he would tell his 
brother.” Boswici.l. “Ortainly, his cider brother.” Johnson. “You 
would tell your friend of a woman’s infamy, to prevent his marry¬ 
ing a whore: there is the same reason to tell him of his wife's 
infidelity when he is married, to prevent the conse(|uences of im¬ 
position. It is a breach of confidence not to tell a friend.’’ Hoswi.i.i.. 

“Would you tell Mr.-?” (naming a gentleman who assuredly 

was not in the least danger of such a misc-rable disgrace, though 
married to a fine woman.) Johnson. “N’o, .Sir; because it would 
do no good; he is so sluggish, he’d never go to parliament and get 
a divorce.” 

He said of one of our friends, “He is ruining himself without 
pleasure. A man who loses at play, or who runs out his fortune 
at court, makes his estate less, in hopes of making it bigger: (I 
am sure of this word, which was often used by him:) but it is a 
sad thing to pass through the quagmire of parsimony, to the gulph 
of ruin. To pass over the flowery path of extravagance, is very 
well.” 

Amongst the numerous prints pasted on the walls of the dining¬ 
room at Streatham, was Hogarth’s “MtKlern Midnight C.’onversa- 
tion.” I asked him what he knew of Parson Ford, who makes a 
conspicuous figure in the riotous group. Johnson. “Sir, he was 
my acquaintance and relation, my mother’s nephew. He had pur¬ 
chased a living in the country, but not simoniacally. I never saw 
him but in the country. I have been told he was a man of great 
parts; very profligate, but I never heard he was impious.” Bos¬ 
well. “Was there not a story of his ghost having appeared?” 
Johnson. “Sir, it was believed. A waiter at the Hummums, in 
which house Ford died, had been absent for some time, and re¬ 
turned, not knowing that Ford was dead. Going down to the cel¬ 
lar, according to the story, he met him; going down again, he met 
him a second time. When he came up he asked some of the people 
of the house what Ford could be doing there. They told him Ford 
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was dead. The waiter took a fever, in which he lay for some time. 
When he recovered, he said he had a message to deliver to some 
women from Ford; but he was not to tell what, or to whom. He 
walked out; he was followed; but somewhere about St. Paul’s they 
lost him. He came back, and said he had delivered the message, 
and the women exclaimed, ‘Then we are all undone!’ Dr. Pellet, 
who was not a credulous man, inquired into the truth of this 
story, and he said, the evidence was irresistible. My wife went to 
the Hummums; (it is a place where people get themselves cupped.) 
I believe she went with intention to hear about this story of Ford. 
At first they were unwilling to tell her; but, after they had talked 
to her, she came away satisfied that it was true. To be sure, the 
man had a fever; and this vision may have been the beginning of 
it. But if the message to the women, and their behaviour upon it, 
were true as related, there was something supernatural. That rests 
upon his word; and there it remains.” 

After Mrs. Thrale was gone to bed, Johnson and I sat up late. 
We resumed Sir Joshua Reynolds’s argument on the preceding 
Sunday, that a man would be virtuous though he had no other 
motive than to prcser''e his character. Johnson. “Sir, it is not 
true; for as to this world, vice does not hurt a man’s character.” 
Bosw'ei L. “Yes, Sir, debauching a friend’s wife will.’’ Johnson. 

“No, Sir. Who thinks the worse of-for it?” Boswell. “Lord 

-was not his friend.” Johnson. “That is only a circumstance. 

Sir; a slight distinction. He could not get into the house but by 

Lord-. A man is chosen Knight of the shire, not the less for 

having debauched ladies.” Boswell. “What, Sir, if he debauched 
the ladies of gentlemen in the county, will not there be a general 
resentment against him?” Johnson. “No, Sir. He will lose those 
particular gentlemen; but the rest will not trouble their heads 
about it,” (warmly). Boswell. “Well, Sir, I cannot think so.” 
Johnson. “Nay, Sir, there is no talking with a man who will 
dispute what every body knows, (angrily.) Don't you know this?” 
Boswell. “No, Sir; and I wish to think better of your country 
than you represent it. I knew in Scotland a gentleman obliged to 
leave it for debauching a lady; and in one of our counties an Earl’s 
brother lost his election, because he had debauched the lady of 
another Earl in that county, and destroyed the peace of a noWe 
family.” 

Still he would not yield. He proceeded: “W’ill you not allow, 
Sir, that vice does not hurt a man’s character so as to obstruct his 

prosperity in life, when you know that - was loaded with 

wealth and honours; a man who had acquired his fortune by such 
crimes, that his consciousness of them impelled him to cut his own 
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throat?” Boswell. “You will recollect, Sir, th:it Dr. Robertson 
said, he cut his throat because he was weary of still life; little 
things not being sufficient to move his great mind.” Johnson, 
(very angry.) “Nay, Sir, what stuff is this? 'N'ou had no more this 
opinion after Robertson said it. than before. I know nothing more 
offensive than repeating what one knows to be foolish things, by 
way of continuing a dispute, to see what a man will answer,—to 
make him your butti” (angrier still.) Boswki.i.. "My dear Sir, I 
had no such intention as you seem to suspect; 1 had not imlecil. 
Might not this nobleman have felt every thing ‘weary, stale, Hat, 
and unprofitable,’ as Hamlet says?” Johnson. “Nay, if you are 
to bring in gabble. I’ll talk no more. I will not, upon my honour.” 
—My readers will decide upon this dispute. 

Next morning I stated to Mrs. Thrale at breakfast, before he 
came down, the dispute of last night as to the inlluence of char¬ 
acter upon success in life. She said he was certainly wrong; ami 
told me, that a Baronet lost an election in Wales, because he had 
debauched the sister of a gentleman in that county, whom he made 
one of his daughters invite as her companion at his seat in the 
country, when his lady and his other children were in London. But 
she would not encounter Johnson upon (he subject. 

I staid all this day with him at Strcalham. He talked a great 
deal in very good humour. 

Looking at Messrs. Billy’s splendid edition of Lord Chester¬ 
field’s miscellaneous works, he laughed, and said, “Here are now 
two speeches a.scribed to him, both of which were written by me: 
and the best of it is, they have found out that one of them is like 
Demosthenes, and the other like Cicero.” 

He censured Lord Karnes’s “Sketches of the History of Man,” 
for misrepresenting Clarendon’s account of the appearance of Sir 
George Villiers’s ghost, as if Clarendon were weakly credulous; 
when the truth is, that Clarendon only says, that the story was upon 
a better foundation of credit, than usually such discourses ari 
founded upon; nay, speaks thus of the person who was reportefl to 
have seen the vision, “the poor man, if he had been at all waking;’’ 
which Lord Karnes has omitted. He added, “in this hook it is main¬ 
tained that virtue is natural to man, and, that if we would but 
consult our own hearts, we should be virtuous. Now after consulting 
our own hearts all we can, and with all the helps we have, we find 
how few of us are virtuous. This is saying a thing which all mankind 
know not to be true.” Boswell. “Is not modesty natural?” John¬ 
son. “I cannot say, Sir, as we find no people quite in a state of 
nature; but I think the more they are taught, the more modest 
they are. The French are a gross, ill-bred, untaught people; a lady 
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there will spit on the floor and rub it with her foot. What I gained 
by being in France was, learning to be better satisfied with my own 
country. Time may be employed to more advantage from nineteen 
to twenty-four, almost in any way than in travelling; when you set 
travelling against mere negation, against doing nothing, it is better 
to be sure; but how much more would a young man improve w’cre 
he to study during those years. Indeed, if a young man is wild, and 
must run after women and bad company, it is better this should be 
done abroad, as, on his return, he can break off such connections, 
and begin at home a new man, with a character to form, and ac¬ 
quaintances to make. How little does travelling supply to the con¬ 
versation of any man who has travelled; how little to Beauclerk?” 

Boswell. “What say you to Lord-?” Johnson. “I never but 

once heard him talk of what he had seen, and that was of a large 
serpent in one of the Pyramids of Egypt.” Boswell. “Well, I hap¬ 
pened to hear him tell the same thing, which made me mention 
him.” 

I talked of a country life.— Johnson. “Were I to live in the 
country, I would not devote myself to the acquisition of popularity; 
I would live in a much better way, much more happily; I would 
have my time at my own command.” Boswell. “But, Sir, is it not 
a sad thing to be at a distance from all our literary friends?” 
Johnson. “Sir, you will by and by have enough of this conversa¬ 
tion, which now delights you so much.” 

As he was a zealous friend of subordination, he was at all times 
watchful to suppress the vulgar cant against the manners of the 
great; “High people. Sir, (said he,) are the best; take a hundred 
ladies of quality, you’ll find them better wives, better mothers, more 
willing to sacrifice their own pleasures to their children, than a 
hundred other women. Tradeswomen (I mean the wives of trades¬ 
men) in the city, who are worth from ten to fifteen thousand 
pounds, are the worst creatures upon the earth, grossly ignorant, 
and thinking viciousness fashionable. Farmers, I think, are often 
worthless fellows. Few lords will cheat; and, if they do, they’ll be 
ashamed of it: farmers cheat and are not ashamed of it: they have 
all the sensual vices too of the nobility, with cheating into the 
bargain. There is as much fornication and adultery amongst farmers 
as amongst noblemen.” Boswell. “The notion of the world. Sir, 
however, is, that the morals of women of quality are worse than 
those in lower stations.” Johnson. “Yes, Sir, the licentiousness of 
one woman of quality makes more noise than that of a number of 
women in lower stations; then. Sir, you are to consider the malig¬ 
nity of women in the city against women of quality, which will 
make them believe any thing of them, such as that they call their 
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coachmen to bed. No, Sir, so far as I have observed, the higher in 
rank, the richer ladies are, they are the better instructed, and the 
more virtuous.” 

This year the Reverend Mr. Horne published his “Letter to Mr. 
Dunning, on the English Particle;” Johnson read it, and though 
not treated in it with sufficient respect, he had candour enough to 
say to Mr. Seward, “Were 1 to make a new cditiiin of my Diction¬ 
ary, I would adopt several * of Mr. Horne’s etymologies; I hope, 
they did not put the dog in the pillory for his libel ht has too miu h 
literature for that.” 

On Saturday, May 16 ,1 dined with him at IMr. lieauclerk’s with 
Mr. Langton, Mr. Steevens, Dr. Higgins, and some others. 1 regret 
very feelingly every instance of my remissnc'^s in reiording his 
memorabilia; I am afraid it is the condition of humanity (as Mr. 
Windham, of Norfolk once ob.served to me, after having made an 
admirable speech in the House of Commons, which was highly 
applauded, but which he afterwards perceived might have been 
better;) “that we are more uneasy from thinking of our wants, 
than happy in thinking of our acquisitions.” This is an unreason¬ 
able mode of disturbing our tranquillity, and should be corrected; 
let me then comfort myself with the large measure of Johnson's 
conversation which I have preserved for my own enjoyment and 
that of the world, and let me exhibit what I have upon each occa¬ 
sion, whether more or less, whether a bulsc, or only a few sparks of 
a diamond. 

He said, “Dr. Mead lived more in the broad sunshine of life than 
almost any man.” 

The disaster of General Burgoyne’s army was then the common 
topick of conversation. It was asked why piling their arms was 
insisted upon as a matter of such consequence, when it seemed to be 
a circumstance so inconsiderable in itself. Johnson. “Why, Sir, a 
French authour says, II y a bcaucoup de puerilith dans la guerre.’ 
All distinctions are trifles, because great things can seldom occur, 
and those distinctions are settled by custom. A savage would as 
willingly have his meat sent to him in the kitchen, as eat it at the 
table here; as men become civilised, various modes of denoting 
honourable preference are invented.” 

He this day made the observations upon the similarity between 

1 In Mr. Horne Tooke’s enlargement of that "Letter,” which he has since 
published with the title of “ ‘'Errea irTtpotvTa \ or, the Diversions of Puricy;” 
he mentions this compliment, as if Dr. Johnson instead of seieral of his 
etymolocies had said all. His recollection having thus magnified it, shows hov/ 
ambitious he was of the approbation of so great a man. 
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‘‘Rasselas” and “Candide:” which I have inserted in its proper 
place, when considering his admirable philosophical Romance. He 
said **Candide'* he thought had more power in it than any thing 
that Voltaire had written. 

He said, “The lyrical part of Horace never can be perfectly trans¬ 
lated; so much of the excellence is in the numbers and the expres¬ 
sion. Francis has done it the best; I’ll take his, five out of six, 
against them all.” 

On Sunday, May 17, I presented to him Mr. Fullarton, of 
Fullarton, who has since distinguished himself so much in India, 
to whom he naturally talked of travels, as Mr. Brydone accom¬ 
panied him in his tour to Sicily and Malta. He said, “The informa¬ 
tion which we have from modern travellers is much more authentick 
than what we had from ancient travellers; ancient travellers 
guessed; modern travellers measure. The Swiss admit that there is 
but one errour in Stanyan. If Brydone were more attentive to his 
Bible, he would be a good traveller.” 

He said, “Lord Chatham was a Dictator; he possessed the power 
of putting the State in motion; now there is no power, all order 
is relaxed.” Boswell. “Is there no hope of a change to the better?” 
Johnson. “Why, yes. Sir, when we are weary of this relaxation. 
So the City of London will appoint its Mayors again by seniority.” 
Boswell. “But is not that taking a mere chance for having a gooa 
or a bad Mayor?” Johnson. “Yes, Sir; but the evil of competition 
is greater than that of the worst Mayor that can come; besides, 
there is no more reason to suppose that the choice of a rabble will 
be right, than that chance will be right.” 

On Tuesday, May 19, I was to set out for Scotland in the eve¬ 
ning. He was engaged to dine with me at Mr. Billy’s; I waited upon 
him to remind him of his appointment and attend him thither; he 
gave me some salutary counsel, and recommended vigourous reso¬ 
lution against any deviation from moral duty. Boswell. “But you 
would not have me to bind myself by a solemn obligation?” 
Johnson, (much agitated) “What! a vow— 0 , no. Sir, a vow is a 
horrible thing, it is a snare for sin. The man who cannot go to 
heaven without a vow—may go—” Here, standing erect, in the 
middle of his library, and rolling grand, his pause was truly a 
curious compound of the solemn and the ludicrous; he half-whistled 
in his usual way, when pleasant, and he paused, as if checked by 
religious awe.—Methought he would have added—to Hell—but 
was restrained. I humoured the dilemma. “What! Sir, (said I,) 7 » 
ccelum jusseris ibit?’ alluding to his imitation of it, 


‘And bid him go to Hell, to Hell he goes.* ' 
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I had mentioned to him a slight fault in his noble “Imitation (d 
the Tenth Satire of Juvenal,'’ a too near recurrence of the verb 
spread, in his description of the young Knthusiast at ('ollege: 

“Throiii’h all his veins the fever of renown, 

Spreads from the stronn conianion of the jiown; 

O’er Hodley’s dome his future l.ihours vprein/, 

And Baton's mansion trembles o’er his head." 

He had desired me to change spreads to hums, but for perfect 
authenticity, I now had it done with his own hand.' 1 tluuight this 
alteration not only cured the fault, but was more poetical, as it 
might carry an allusion to the shirt by which Hercules was inllanied. 

We had a quiet comfortable meeting at Mr. Dilly's; nobody 
there but ourselves. Mr. Dilly mentioned somebody having wished 
that Milton’s “Tractate on Education” should be printed along 
with his Poems in the edition of the English Poets then going on. 
Johnson. “It would be breaking in upon the plan; but would be of 
no great consequence. So far as it would be any thing, it would be 
wrong. Education in England has been in danger of being hurl by 
two of its greatest men, Milton and Locke. Milton’s plan is im¬ 
practicable, and I suppose has never been tried Locke's, I fancy 
has been tried often enough, but is very imperfect; it gives loo 
much to one side, and too little to the other; it gives too little to 
literature.—I shall do what I can for Dr. Watts; but my materials 
are very scanty. His poems are by no means his best works; I can¬ 
not praise his poetry itself highly; but I can praise its design.” 

My illustrious friend and I parlCM;! with assurances of affectionate 
regard. 

I wrote to him on the 25th of May, from Thorpe, in Yorkshire, 
one of the seats of Mr. Bosville, and gave him an account of my 
having passed a day at Lincoln, unexpectedly, and therefore with¬ 
out having any letters of introduction, but that I had been honoured 
with civilities from the Rev, Mr. Simj^son, an acquaintance of his, 
and Captain Broadley, of the Lincolnshire Militia; but more 
particularly from the Rev. Dr. Gordon, the C’hancellor, who first 
received me with great politeness as a stranger, and, when 1 in¬ 
formed him who I was, entertained me at his house with the most 
flattering attention: I also expressed the pleasure with which I had 
found that our worthy friend, Langton, was highly esteemed in his 
own county town. 

1 The slip of paper on which he made the correction, is deposited by me in 
the noble library to which it relates, and to which I have presented other 
pieces of his handwriting. 
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“To Dr. Samuel Johnson. 

“Edinburgh, June 18,1778. 

“my dear sir, 

“Since my return to Scotland, I have been again at Lanark, and 
have had more conversation with Thomson’s sister. It is strange 
that Murdoch, who was his intimate friend, should have mistaken 
his mother’s maiden name, which he says was Hume, whereas Hume 
was the name of his grandmother by the mother’s side. His mother’s 
name was Beatrix Trotter,^ a daughter of Mr. Trotter, of Fogo, a 
small proprietor of land. Thomson had one brother, whom he had 
with him in England as his amanuensis; but he was seized with a 
consumption, and having returned to Scotland, to try what his 
native air would do for him, died young. He had three sisters, one 
married to Mr. Bell, minister of the parish of Strathaven; one 
to Mr. Craig, father of the ingenious architect, who gave the plan 
of the New Town of Edinburgh; and one to Mr. Thomson, master 
of the grammar-school at Lanark. He was of a humane and benev¬ 
olent disposition; not only sent valuable presents to his sisters, 
but a yearly allowance in money, and was always wishing to have it 
in his power to do them more good. Lord Lyttelton’s observation, 
that ‘he loathed much to write,’ was very true. His letters to his 
sister, Mrs. Thomson, were not frequent, and in one of them he 
says, ‘All my friends who know me, know how backward I am to 
write letters; and never impute the negligence of my hand to the 
coldness of my heart.’ I send you a copy of the last letter which she 
had from him; she never heard that he had any intention of going 
into holy orders. From this late interview with his sister, I think 
much more favourably of him, as I hope you will. I am eager to see 
more of your Prefaces to the Poets: I solace myself with the few 
proof-sheets which I have. 

“I send another parcel of Lord Hailes’s ‘Annals,’ which you will 
please to return to me as soon as you conveniently can. He says, 
‘he wishes you would cut a little deeper; ’ but he may be proud that 
there is so little occasion to use the critical knife. I ever am, my 
dear Sir, 

“Your faithful and affectionate, 

“humble servant, 

“James Boswell.” 

1 Dr. Johnson was by no means attentive to minute accuracy in his “Lives 
of the Poets;” for notwithstanding my having detected this mistake, he has 
continued it. 
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Mr. Lanpton h.is been pleased, at rny request, to favour me with 
some particulars of Dr. john<on’s vi'^it to \Var!ey-camp. where this 
gentleman was at the time ptafhmed as a C'aptain in the Lincoln¬ 
shire niiiitia. I shall give them in his own words in a letter to me. 

‘‘It was in the summer of the year 1778. that he complied with 
my invitation to come down to the ('amp at \Varlt>y. and he staid 
with me about a v eek; the scene appeared, nolwith'-tanding a great 
degree of ill health that he seemed to labour under, to interest and 
amuse him, as agreeing with the di'-position that 1 believe you 
know he constantly manifested towanls eiKiuiring into subjects of 
the military kind. lie sate, with a patient degree of attention, to 
observe the proceedings of a regimental court-martial, that hap¬ 
pened to be called, in the time of his stay with us; and one night, 
as late as at eleven o'clock, he accompanied the Major of the 
regiment in going what are styled the Rounds, where he might 
observe the forms of visiting the guards, for the set'ing that they 
and their sentries are ready in their duty on their several posts. 
He took occasion to converse at times on military to|)icks. one in 
particular, that I see the mention of. in your ‘Journal of a Tour 
to the Hebrides,’ which lies open before me.* as to gun-powder; 
which he spoke of to the s.ime effect, in |iart. that you r<'late. 

“On one occa'^ion, when the re;;iment were going through theii 
exercise, be went quite clo'-e to the men at one of the extremities 
of it, and watched all their practices attentively; and. when he came 
away, his remark wr^^, ‘ The men imleefl do load their musquet^' 
and fire with wonderful celerity.’ He was likewise i>articular in 
requiring to know wh.at was the weight of the musket balls in us«’, 
and within what distance they might be e.xpccted to take effect 
when fired off. 

‘‘In wal'-.ing among the tents, and observing the difference be¬ 
tween those of the officers and private men. he said, that the suf>c-- 
riority of accommodation of the better conditions of life, to that of 
the inferiour ones, was never exhibited to him in so di'-tinct a view. 
The civilities paid to him in the camp w<*re, from the gentlemen of 
the Lincolnshire regiment, one of the officers of whir h acfommo 
dated him with a tent in w’hieh be slept; and from (ieneral Hall, 
who very courteously invited him to dine with him, where he 
appeared to be very well pleased with his entertainment, and the 
civilities he received on the part of the General;- the attention 
likewise of the General’s aid-de-camp. Captain Smith, seemed to 

1.3rd edit. p. Ill (Aur. 28). 

2 When I one day at Court expressed to General Hall my sen'-e ot the 
Honour he had done my friend, he politely answered, '‘.Sir, 1 did my^rlf 
honour.” 
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be very welcome to him, as appeared by their engaging in a great 
deal of discourse together. The gentlemen of the East-York regi¬ 
ment likewise, on being informed of his coming, solicited his com¬ 
pany at dinner, but by that time he had fixed his departure, so that 
he could not comply with the invitation.” 

“To James Boswell, Esq. 

“sir, 

“I HAVE received two letters from you, of which the second 
complains of the neglect shown to the first. You must not tie your 
friends to such punctual correspondence. You have all possible 
assurances of my affection and esteem; and there ought to be no 
need of reiterated professions. When it may happen that I can give 
you either counsel or comfort, I hope it will never happen to me that 
I should neglect you; but you must not think me criminal or cold, 
if I say nothing when I have nothing to say. 

“You are now happy enough. Mrs. Boswell is recovered; and I 
congratulate you upon the probability of her long life. If general 
approbation will add any thing to your enjoyment, I can tell you 
that I have heard you mentioned as a man whom every body likes, 
I think life has little more to give. 

“-has gone to his regiment. He has laid down his coach, and 

talks of making more contractions of his expence: how he will 
succeed, I know not. It is difficult to reform a household gradually; 
'it may be better done by a system totally new. I am afraid he has 

always something to hide. When we pressed him to go to-, he 

objected the necessity of attending his navigation; yet he could 
talk of going to Aberdeen, a place not much nearer his navigation. 

I believe he cannot bear the thought of living at-in a state of 

diminution; and of appearing among the gentlemen of the neigh¬ 
bourhood shorn of his beams. This is natural, but it is cowardly. 
What I told him of the increasing expence of a growing family, 
seems to have struck him. He certainly had gone on with very 
confused views, and we have, I think, shown him that he is wrong; 
though, with the common deficience of advisers, we have not shown 
him how to do right. 

“I wish you would a little correct or restrain your imagination, 
and imagine that happiness, such as life admits, may be had at 
other places as well as London. Without asserting Stoicism,^ it may 
be said, that it is our business to exempt ourselves as much as we 

^ [I suspect that this is a misprint, and that Johnson wrote “without affect¬ 
ing Stoicism;”—but the original letter being burned in a mass of papers in 
Scotland, I have not been able to ascertain whether my conjecture is well 
founded or not. The expression in the text, however, may be justified.—M.] 
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can from the power of external things. There is but one solid basis 
of happiness: and that is, the reasonable hope of a happy futurity. 
This may be had every where. 

“I do not blame your preference of London to other places, for it 
is really to be preferred, if the choice is free; but few have the 
choice of their place, or their manner of life; and mere pleasure 
ought not to be the prime motive of .-iction. 

“Mrs. Thrale, poor thing, has a daugliter. Mr. 'Huale dislikes 
the times, like the rest of us. Mrs. Williams is sick; Mrs 
Desmoulins is poor. I have miserable nights. Nobody is well but 
Mr. Levett. 

“I am, dear Sir, 

“Your most, &c., 

“Sam. Jojinson.” 

“London, July 3, 1778.” 

In the course of this year there was a difference between him and 
his friend Mr. Strahan; the particulars of which it is unnecessary 
to relate. Their reconciliation was communicated to me in a letter 
from Mr. Strahan, in the following words: 

“The notes I shewed you that past between him and me were 
dated in March last. The matter lay dormant till July 27, when 
he wrote to me as follows: 

‘To William Strahan, Ksq. 

‘sir 

‘It would be very foolish for us to continue strangers any 
longer. V^ou can never by persistency make wrong right. If I re¬ 
sented too acrimoniously, I resented only to yourself. Nobotly ever 
saw or heard what I wrote. You saw that my anger was over, for 
in a day or two I came to your house. I have given you a longer 
time; and I hope you have made so good use of it, as to be no 
longer on evil terms with, Sir, 

‘Your, &c. 

‘Sam. Johnson.’ 

“On this I called upon him: and he has since dined vyith me.” 

After this time, the same friendship as formerly continued be¬ 
tween Dr. Johnson and Mr. Strahan. My friend mentioned to me 
a little circumstance of his attention, which, though we may smile 
at it, must be allowed to have its foundation in a nice and true 
knowledge of human life. “When I write to Scotland (said he,) 1 
employ Strahan to frank my letters, that he m.iy have the conse¬ 
quence of app>earing a Parliament-man among his countrymen. 
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“To Captain Langton/ Warley-camp. 

“dear sir, 

“When I recollect how long ago I was received with so much 
kindness at Warley Common, I am ashamed that I have not made 
some enquiries after my friends, 

“Pray how many sheep-stealers did you convict? and how did 
you punish them? When are you to be cantoned in better habita¬ 
tions? The air grows cold, and the ground damp. Longer stay in 
the camp cannot be without much danger to the health of the 
common men, if even the officers can escape. 

“You sec that t)r. Percy is now Dean of Carlisle; about five 
hundred a year, with a power of presenting himself to some good 
living. He is provided for. 

‘“I'he session of the Club is to commence with that of the 
parliament. Mr, Banks desires to be admitted; he will be a very 
honourable accession. 

“Did the King please you? The Coxheath men, I think, havo 
some reason to complain: Reynolds says your camp is better than 
theirs. 

“I hope you find yourself able to encounter this weather. Take 
care of your own health: and, as you can, of your men. Be pleased 
to make my compliments to all the gentlemen whose notice I have 
had, and whose kindness I have experienced. 

“I am, dear Sir, 

“Your most humble servant, 

“Sam. Johnson.” 

“October 31, 1778.” 

I wrote to him on the i8th of August, the i8th of September, 
and the 6th of November; informing him of my having had another 
son born, whom I had called James; that I had passed some time 
at Auchinleck; that the Countess of Loudoun, now in her ninety- 
ninth year, was as fresh as when he saw her, and remembered him 
with respect; and that his mother by adoption, the Countess of 
Eglintoune, had said to me, “Tell Mr. Johnson I love him exceed¬ 
ingly;” that I had again suffered much from bad spirits; and that 
as it was very long since I heard from him, I was not a little uneasy. 

The continuance of his regard for his friend Dr. Burney, appears 
from the following letters: 

_^Dr. Johnson here addresses his worthy friend, Bennet Langton, Esq. by 
his title as Captain of the Lincolnshire militia, in which he has since been 
most deservedly raised to the rank of Major. 
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“To THE Reverend Dr. Wheeler, Oxford. 

“dear sir, 

“Dr. Burnev, who brings this paper, is engaged in a Ilistory 
of Musick; and having been told by l)r. Markham of some MSS. 
relating to his subject, which are in the Library of your College, 
is desirous to examine them. He is my friend; and therefore I take 
the liberty of entreating your favour and assistance in his enejuiry: 
and can assure you, with great confulence, that if you knew him he 
would not want any intervenient solicitations to ol)tain the kindness 
of one who loves learning and virtue as you love them. 

“I have been flattering myself all the summer with the hope of 
paying my annual visit to my friends; but something has ob¬ 
structed me; I still hope not to be long without seeing you. 1 should 
be glad of a little literary talk; and glad to shew you, by the 
frequency of my visits, how eagerly I love it, when you talk it. 

“I am, dear Sir, 

“Your most humble servant, 

“Sam. Johnson.” 

“London, November 2, 1778.” 

“To THE Reverend Dr. Edwards, Oxford. 

“sir, 

“The bearer. Dr. Burney, has had some account of a Welsh 
Manuscript in the Bodleian library, from which he hopes to gain 
some materials for his History of Musick; but being ignorant of 
the language, is at a loss where to find assi-'^tance, 1 make no doubt, 
but you. Sir, can help him through his difficulties, and therefore 
take the liberty of recommending him to yciur favour, as 1 am 
sure you will find him a man worthy of every civility that can be 
shewn, and every benefit that can be conferred. 

“But we must not let Welsh drive us from Greek. What comes of 
Xenophon? If you do not like the trouble of publishing the book, 
do not let your commentaries be lost; contrive that they may be 
published somewhere. I am. Sir, 

“Your humble servant, 

“Sam. Johnson.” 

“London, November 2, 1778.” 

These letters procured Dr. Burney great kindness and friendly 
offices from both of these gentlemen, not only on that occasion, but 
in future visits to the university. 'I’he same year Dr, Johnson not 
only wrote to Dr, Joseph Warton in favour of Dr. Burney s young¬ 
est son, who was to be placed in the college of Winchester, but 
accompanied him when he went thither. 
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We surely cannot but admire the benevolent exertions of this 
great and good man, especially when we consider how grievously 
he was afflicted with bad health, and how uncomfortable his home 
was made by the perpetual jarring of those whom he charitably 
accommodated under his roof. He has sometimes suflered me to 
talk jocularly of his group of females, and call them his Seraglio. 
He thus mentions them, together with honest Levett, in one of 
his letters to Mrs. Thrale: ^ “Williams hates every body; Levett 
hates Desmoulins, and does not love Williams; Desmoulins hates 
them both; Poll ^ loves none of them.” 

“To James Boswell, Esq. 

•‘dear sir, 

“It is indeed a long time since I wrote, and I think you have 
some reason to complain; however, you must not let small things 
disturb you, when you have such a fine addition to your happiness 
as a new boy, and I hope your lady’s health restored by bringing 
him. It seems very probable that a little care will now restore her 
if any remains of her complaints are left. 

“You seem, if I understand your letter, to be gaining ground at 
Auchinleck, an incident that would give me great delight. 

“When any fit of anxiety, or gloominess, or perversion of mind, 
lays hold upon you, make it a rule not to publish it by complaints, 
but exert your whole care to hide it; by endeavouring to hide it, 
you will drive it away. Be always busy. 

“The Club is to meet with the parliament; we talk of electing 
Banks, the traveller; he will be a reputable member. 

“Langton has been encamped with his company of militia on 
Warley-common; I spent five days amongst them; he signalized 
himself as a diligent officer, and has very high respect in the regi¬ 
ment. He presided when I was there at a court-martial; he is now 
quartered in Hertfordshire; his lady and little ones are in Scotland. 
Paoli came to the camp, and commended the soldiers. 

“Of myself I have no great matters to say, my health is not 
restored, my nights are restless and tedious. The best night that 
I have had these twenty years was at Fort-Augustus. 

“I hope soon to send you a few lives to read. 

“I am, dear Sir, 

“Your most affectionate, 

“Sam. Johnson.” 

“November 21 , 1778.” 

1P. 644. * Miss Carmichael 
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About this time the Rev. Mr. John Hussey, who had been some 
time in trade, and was then a clergyman of the church of Kngland, 
being about to undertake a journey to AlepjM), and other parts of 
the East, which he accomplished. Dr. Johnson, (who had long been 
in habits of intimacy with him.) honoured him with the following 
letter: 


“To Mr. John Hl’ssky. 

“dear sir, 

“I HAVE sent you the ‘Grammar,’ and have left you two books 
more, by which I hope to be remembered: write my name in them; 
we may perhaps see each other no more, you part with my gocwl 
wishes, nor do I despair of seeing you return. I^t no opportunities 
of vice corrupt you; let no bad example seduce you ; let the blind¬ 
ness of Mahometans confirm you in Christianity. God ble.ss you. 

“I am, dear Sir, 

“Your affectionate humble servant, 

“Sam. Johnson." 


"December ag, 1778." 


Johnson this year expressed great satisfaction at the publication 
of the first volume of “Discourses in the Royal Academy,” by 
Sir Joshua Reynolds, whom he always considered as one of his 
literary school. Much praise indeed is due to those excellent Dis¬ 
courses, which are so universally admired, and for which the 
authour received from the Empress of Russia a gold snuff-box. 
adorned with her profile in bas relief, set in diamonds; and contain¬ 
ing what is infinitely more valuable, a slip of paper, on which are 
written with her Imperial Majesty’s own hand, the following words: 
Pour le Chevalier Reynolds cn temnigna^c dn contentement que 
’fai ressentie d la lecture de ses excellcns discours sur la pcinture.” 

This year, Johnson gave the world a luminous proof that the 
vigour of his mind in all its faculties, whether memory, judgement, 
or imagination, was not in the least abated; for this year came out 
the first four volumes of his “Prefaces, biographical and critical, to 
the most eminent of the English Poets,” * published by the book¬ 
sellers of London, The remaining volumes came out in the year 
1780. The Poets were selected by the several booksellers who ha.'l 
the honorary copy right, which is still preserved among them by 
mutual compact, notwithstanding the decision of the House of 
Lords against the perpetuity of Literary I’roperty. We have his own 
authority,^ that by his recommendation the poems of Blackmore, 
Watts, Pomfret, and Yalden, were added to the collection. Of this 
work I shall speak more particularly hereafter. 


1 Life of Watts 
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On the 22nd of January, I wrote to him on several topicks, and 
mentioned that as he had been so good as to permit me to have 
the proof sheets of his “Lives of the Poets,” I had written to his 
servant, Francis, to take care of them for me. 

“Mr. Boswell to Dr. Johnson. 

“Edinburgh, Feb. 2, 1779. 

“my dear sir, 

“Garrick’s death is a striking event; not that we should be 
surprised with the death of any man, who has lived sixty-two 
years; ^ but because there was a vivacity in our late celebrated 
friend, which drove away the thoughts of death from any associa¬ 
tion with him. I am sure you will be tenderly affected with his de¬ 
parture; and I would wish to hear from you upon the subject. I was 
obliged to him in my days of effervescence in London, when poor 
Derrick was my governour; and since that lime I received many 
civilities from him. Do you remember how pleasing it was, when I 
received a letter from him at Invetary, upon our first return to 
civilised living after our Hebridean journey? I shall always re¬ 
member him with affection as well as admiration. 

“On Saturday last, being the 30th of January, I drank coffee and 
old port, and had solemn conversation with the Reverend Mr. 
Falconer, a non-juring bishop, a very learned and worthy man. He 
gave two toasts, v/hich you will believe I drank with cordiality, Dr. 
Samuel Johnson, and Flora Macdonald. I sat about four hours with 
him, and it was really as if I had been living in the last century. 
The Episcopal Church of Scotland, though faithful to the royal 
house of Stuart, has never accepted of any conge d’elire, since the 
Revolution; it is the only true Episcopal Church in Scotland, as it 
has ' j own succession of bishops. For as to the episcopal clergy 
who take the oaths to the present government, they indeed follow 
the rites of the Church of England, but, as Bishop Falconer ob¬ 
served, ‘they are not Episcopals; for they are under no bishop, as 
z bishop cannot have authority beyond his diocese.’ This venerable 
gentleman did me the honour to dine with me yesterday, and he 
laid his hands upon the heads of my little ones. We had a good 
deal of curious literary conversation, particularly about Mr. 
Thomas Ruddiman, with whom he lived in great friendship. 

“Any fresh instance of the uncertainty of life makes one embrace 

^ 1 [On Mr. Garrick’s Monument in Lichfield Cathedral, he is said to have 
died “aged 64 years.” But it is a mistake, and Mr. Boswell is perfectly correct. 
Garrick was baptised at Hereford, Feb. 2S, 1716-17, and died at his house 
in London, Jan. 20, 1770. The inaccuracy of lapidary Inscriptions is well 
known.—M.] 
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more closely a valuable friend. My dear and much respected Sir, 
may God preserve you long in this world while I am in it. 

"1 am ever, 

“Vour much obliized, 

“And affectionate humble servant. 

“Jamks Boswem..’ 

On the 23d of February, I wrote to him again, complaining of 
his silence, as I had heard he was ill. and had written tt) Mr. I hrale 
for information concerning him; and 1 announced my intention of 
soon being again in London. 

“To J.AMKS Boswell, Ksq. 

“dear sir, 

“Why should you take such delight to make a bustle, to write 
to Mr. Thrale that I am negligent, and to Francis to do what is 
so very unnecessary? 'rhrale, you may be sure, cared not about it; 
and I shall spare Francis the trouble, by ordering a set both of the 
Lives and Poets to dear Mrs. Boswell.' in acknowledgement of her 
jnarmalade. Persuade her to accept them, and accejit them kindly, 
ff I thought she would receive them scornfully, I would s<'nd them 
to Miss Boswell, who, I hope, has yet none of her mamma’s ill-will 
to me. 

“I would send sets of Lives, four volumes, to some other friends 
to Lord Hailes first. His second volume lies by my bed-side; a book 
surely of great labour, and to every just thinker of great delight. 
Write me word to whom I shall send besides; would it please Lord 
Auchinleck? Mrs. Thrale waits in the coach. 

“1 am, dear Sir, &c. 

“Sam. Johnson.” 

“March 13, 1779.” 

This letter crossed me on the road to I.ondon, where T arrivc(l 
on Monday, March 15. and next morning at a late hour, found Dr. 
Johnson sitting over his tea, attended by Mrs. Desmoulins, Mr. 
Levett, and a clergyman, who had come to submit some poetical 
pieces to his revisiem. It is wonderful what a number and variety 
of writers, some of them even unknown to him, prevailed on his 
good-nature to look over their works, and suggest corrections and 
improvements. My arrival interrupted for a little while the im¬ 
portant business of this true representative of Bayes; upon its 
being resumed, I found that the subject under immediate considera¬ 
tion was a translation, yet in manuscript, of the Carmen Seculare 

* He sent a set elegantly bound and gilt, which was received as a very 
handsome present. 
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of Horace, which had this year been set to musick, and performed 
at a publick entertainment in London, for the joint benefit of 
Monsieur Philidor and Signor Baretti, When Johnson had done 
reading, the authour asked him bluntly, “If upon the whole it was a 
good translation?” Johnson, whose regard for truth was uncom¬ 
monly strict, seemed to be puzzled for a moment, what answer to 
make; as he certainly could not honestly commend the per¬ 
formance: with exquisite address he evaded the question thus, “Sir, 
f do not say that it may not be made a very good translation.” 
Here nothing whatever in favour of the performance was affirmed, 
and yet the writer was not shocked. A printed “Ode to the Warlike 
Genius ot Britain” came next in review; the bard was a lank bony 
figure, with short black hair; he was writhing himself in agitation, 
while Johnson read, and shewing his teeth in a grin of earnestness, 
exclaimed in broken sentences, and in a keen sharp tone, “Is that 
poetry, Sir?—Is it Pindar?” Johnson. “Why, Sir, there is here a 
great deal of what is called poetry.” Then, turning to me, the poet 
cried, “My muse has not been long upon the town, and (pointing 
to the Ode) it trembles under the hand of the great critick.” John¬ 
son, in a tone of displeasure, asked him, “Why do you praise 
Anson?” I did not trouble him by asking his reason for this ques¬ 
tion. He proceeded, “Here is an errour. Sir ; you have made Genius 
feminine.”—“Palpable, Sir; (cried the enthusiast) I know it. But 
(in a lower tone) it was to pay a compliment to the Duchess of 
Devonshire, with which her Grace was pleased. She is walking 
across Coxheath, in the military uniform, and I suppose her to be 
the Genius of Britain.” Johnson. “Sir, you are giving a reason 
for it; but that will not make it right. You may have a reason wdiy 
two and two should make five; but they will still make but four.” 

Although I was several times with him in the course of the 
following days, such it seems were my occupations, or such my 
negligence, that I have preserved no memorial of his conversation 
till Friday, March 26, when I visited him. He said he expected to 
be attacked on account of his “Lives of the Poets,” “However (said 
he) I would rather be attacked than unnoticed. For the worst thing 
you can do to an authour is to be silent as to his works. An assault 
upon a town is a bad thing; but starving it is still worse; an assault 
may be unsuccessful, you may have more men killed than you kill; 
but if you starve the town, you are sure of victory.” 

Talking of a friend of ours associating with persons of very dis¬ 
cordant principles and characters; I said he was a very universal 
man, quite a man of the world. Johnson. “Yes, Sir; but one may 
be so muc.t a man of the world, as to be nothing in the world. I 
remember a passage in Goldsmith’s ‘Vicar of Wakefield,’ which h# 
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was afterwards fool enough tc expunge: ‘I do not love a man who 
is zealous for nothing.’ •’ Boswei.l. "That was a fine passage.” 
Johnson. “Yes, Sir: there was another fine passage loo, which he 
struck out: ‘When I was a young man, being anxious to distinguish 
myself, I was perpetually starling new propositions. Hut 1 soon 
gave this over; for, I found that generally what was new w.is 
false.’ ” ^ I said I did not like to sit with people of whom 1 had not 
a good opinion. Johnson. ‘ But you must not indulge your delicacy 
too much; or you will be a fetc-a-trtc man all your life.” 

During my stay in London this spring I find I was unaccount¬ 
ably negligent in preserving Johnson's sayings, more >o than at any 
time when I was happy enough to have an ipportunity of hearing 
his wisdom and wit. There is no help for if now. 1 must content 
myself with presenting such scraps as i have. But I am nevertheless 
ashamed and ve.xed to think how' much has oeen lost. It is not that 
there was a bad crop this year, but that I was not sufficiently care¬ 
ful in gathering it in. I, therefore, in some instances, can only 
e.xhibit a few detached fragments. 

Talking of the wonderful concealment of the authour of the 
celebrated letters signed Junius; he said, “I should nave believed 
Burke to be Junius, because I know no man but Burke who is 
capable of writing these letters; but Burke spontaneously denied 
it to me. The case would have been different, had I asked him if he 
was the authour; a man so questioned, as to an anonymous publica¬ 
tion, may think he has a right to deny it.” 

He observed that his old friend, Mr. Sheridan, had been hon¬ 
oured with extraordinary attention in his own cr)untry, by having 
had an exception made in his favour in an Irish Act of Parliament 
concerning insolvent debtors. “'Fhus to be singled out (said he) by 
a legislature, as an object of publick consideration and kindness, 
is a proof of no common merit.” 

At Streatham, on Monday, March 2g, at breakfast, he main¬ 
tained that a father had no right to controul the inclinations of his 
daughters in marriage. 

On Wednesday, March 31, when I visited him, and confessed 
an excess of which I had very seldom been guilty; that f had spent 
a whole night in playing at cards, and that I could not look back 
on it with satisfaction: instead of aharsh animadversion, he mildly 

* [Dr. Bumey, in a note introduced in a former paKC, hn« mentioned this 
circumstance, concerning Goldsmith, as communicated to him by Dr. John'?on; 
not recollecting that it occurred here. His remark, however, is not wholly 
superfluous, as it ascertains that the words which Goldsmith had put into 
the mouth of a fictitious character in ‘‘The Vicar of Wakefield,” and which, 
as we learn from Dr. Johnson, he afterwards expunged, related, like many 

♦/% Vkimenlf ' 
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said, “Alas, Sir, on how few things can we look back with satis¬ 
faction.” 

On Thursday, April i, he commended one of the Dukes of 
Devonshire for a “dogged veracity,” ^ He said too, “London is 
nothing to some people; but to a man whose pleasure is intellectual, 
London is the place. And there is no place where economy can be so 
well practised as in London: more can be had here for the money, 
even by ladies, than any where else. You cannot play tricks with 
your fortune in a small pLace; you must mal:e an uniform appear¬ 
ance. Here a lady may have well-furnished apartments, and ele¬ 
gant dress, without any meat in her kitchen.” 

I was amused by considering with how much ease and coolness 
he could write or talk to a friend, exhorting him not to suppose that 
happiness was not to be found as well in other places as in London; 
when he himself was at all times sensible of its being, comparatively 
speaking, a heaven upon earth. The truth is, that by those who 
from sagacity, attention, and experience, have learnt the full ad¬ 
vantage of London, its preeminence over every other place, not only 
for variety of enjoyment, but for comfort, will be felt with a 
philosophical exultation. The freedom from remark and petty cen¬ 
sure, with which life may be passed there, is a circumstance which 
a man who knows the teazing restraint of a narrow circle must relish 
highly, Mr. Burke, whose orderly and amiable domestick habits 
might make the edge of observation less irksome to him than 
to most men, said once very pleasantly, in my hearing, “Though I 
have the honour to represent Bristol, I should not like to live 
there; I should be obliged to be so much upon my good behaviour” 
In London, a man may live in splendid society at one time, and in 
frugal retirement at another, without animadversion. There, and 
there alone, a man’s own house is truly his castle, in which he can 
be in perfect safety from intrusion whenever he pleases. I never 
shall forget how well this was expressed to me one day by Mr. 
Meynell: “The chief advantage of London (said he) is that a 
man is always so near his burrow” 

He said of one of his old acquaintances, “He is very fit for a 
travelling governour. He knows French very well. He is a man 
of good principles; and there would be no danger that a young 
gentleman should catch his manner; for it is so very bad, that it 
must be avoided. In that respect he would be like the drunken 
Helot.” 

A gentleman has informed me, that Johnson said of the same 
;)erson, “Sir, he has the most inverted understanding of any man 
whom I have ever known,” 

1 See p. 738, 
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On Friday, April 2. being Good-Friday, I visited him in the 
morning as usual; and finding that we in'^'ii'^ibly fell into a train 
of ridicule upon the foibles of one of our friends, a very worthy 
man, I, by way of a check, quoted some good admonition from 
“The Government of the Tongue,” that very pious book. It hap¬ 
pened also remarkably enough, that the subiect of the sermon 
preached to us to-day by Dr. burrows, the rector of St. C'lement 
Danes, was the certainty that at the last day wi* mu<t give an 
account of ‘‘the deeds done in the body;" and amongst various .acts 
of culpability he mentioned evil-speaking. .\s \\e were moving 
slowly along in the crowd from church, Johnson jogged my elbow, 
and said. “Did you attend to the sermon?”- -“^'es, Sir. (said I,) 
it was very applicable to us.” He, however, •-tood upon the defensive. 
“Why, Sir, the sense of ridicule is given us, and may be l.avvfully 
used. The authour of ‘d'he Government of the 'l ongue’ would have 
us treat all men alike.” 

In the interval between morning and evening service, he en¬ 
deavoured to employ himself earnestly in ilevotional exercise, and, 
as he has mentioned in his “Prayers and Medit.ations.” ’ gave me 
*‘Les Pensees de Paschal" that I might not inti'rrupt him. I preserve 
the book with reverence. His presenting it to me is m.irked upon it 
with his own hand, and T have found in it a truly divine unction. 
We went to church again in the afternf)on. 

On Saturday, April 3, I visited him at night, and found him 
sitting in Mrs. Williams's room, with her, and one whom he after¬ 
wards told me was a natural son ^ of the second Lord Southwell. 
The table had a singular appearance, being covered with a 
heterogeneous assemblage of oysters and porter for his company, 
and tea for hims'^lf. T mentioned my having heard an eminent 
physician, who was himself a Christian, argue in favour of universal 
toferation, and maintain, that no man could be hurt by another 
man’s differing from him in opinion. Johnson. “Sir, you are to a 
certain degree hurt by knowing that even one man docs not be¬ 
lieve.” 

On Easter-day, after solemn service at St. Paul'.s, T dined wiili 
him: Mr. Allen the printer was also his gue.st. He was uncommonly 
silent; and I have not written down any thing, e.xcept a single 
curious fact, which, having the sanction of his inllexible veracity, 
may be received as a striking instance of human insensibility and 
inconsideration. As he was passing by a fishmonger who was skin- 

1 Page 173. 

2 [Mr. Mauritius Lowe, a painter, in who'c* favour Johnson, some years 
afterwards, wrote a kind letter to Sir Joshua Reynold^. M.l 
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ning an eel alive, he heard him “curse it, because it would not lye 
still.” 

On Wednesday, April 7, I dined with him at Sir Joshua 
Reynolds’s. I have not marked what company was there. Johnson 
harangued upon the qualities of different liquors; and spoke with 
great contempt of claret, as so weak, that “a man would be drowned 
by it before it make him drunk.” He was persuaded to drink one 
glass of it, that he might judge, not from recollection, which might 
be dim, but from immediate sensation. He shook his head, and 
said, “Poor stuff 1 No, Sir, claret is the liquor for boys; port for 
men; but he who aspires to be a hero (smiling) must drink brandy. 
In the first place, the flavour of brandy is most grateful to the 
palate; and then brandy will do soonest for a man what drinking 
can do for him. There are, indeed, few who are able to drink brandy. 
That is a power rather to be v/ished for than attained. And yet, 
(proceeded he) as in all pleasure hope is a considerable part, I 
know not but fruition comes too quick by brandy. Florence wine 
I think the worst; it is wine only to the eye; it is wine neither while 
you are drinking it, nor after you have drunk it; it neither pleases 
the taste, nor exhilarates the spirits.” I reminded him how heartily 
he and I used to drink wine together, when we were first acquainted; 
and how I used to have a head-ache after sitting up with him. He 
did not like to have this recalled, or, perhaps, thinking that I 
boasted improperly, resolved to have a witty stroke at me; “Nay, 
Sir, it was not the wine that made your head ache, but the sense 
that I put into it.” Boswell. “What, Sir I will sense make the head 
ache?” Johnson. “Yes, Sir, (with a smile) when it is not used to 
it.” No man who has a true relish of pleasantry could be offended 
at this; especially if Johnson in a long intimacy had given him 
repeated proofs of his regard and good estimation. I used to say, 
that as he had given me a thousand pounds in praise, he had a 
good right now and then to take a guinea from me. 

On Thursday, April 8 ,1 dined with him at Mr. Allan Ramsay’s, 
with Lord Graham and some other company. We talked of Shak- 
speare’s w'itches. Johnson. “They are beings of his own creation; 
they are a compound of malignity and meanness, without any 
abilities: and are quite different from the Italian magician. King 
James says in his ‘Damonology’ ‘Magicians command the devils: 
witches are their servants.’ The Italian magicians are elegant 
beings.” R.amsay. “Opera witches, not Drury-lane witches.”— 
Johnson observed, that abilities might be employed in a narrow 
sphere, as in getting money, which he said he believed no man could 
do, without vigorous parts, though concentrated to a point. Ramsay, 
“ Jfes, like a strong horse in a mill; he pulls better.” 
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Lord Graham, while he praised the beauty of L(Khlomond, on 
the banks of which is his family seat, complained of the climate, and 
said he could not bear it. Johnson. “Xay, my Lord, don’t talk 
so: you may bear it well enough. Your ancestors have borne it 
more years than I can tell.” This was a handsome compliment to 
the antiquity of the House of Montrose. His Lordshi|> told me 
afterwards, that he had only affected to complain of the climate; 
lest, if he had spoken as favourably of his country as he really 
thought. Dr. Johnson might have attacked it. Johnson was very 
courteous to Lady Margaret Macdonald. “Madam, (said he.) when 
I was in the Isle of Sky, I heard of the people running to take the 
stones off the road, lest Lady Margaret’s horse should stumble.” 

Lord Graham commended Dr. Drummond at Naples as a man 
of extraordinary talents; and added, that he had a great love of 
liberty. Johnson. “He is yowif^, my Lord; (looking to his Lord- 
ship with an arch smile) all hoys love liberty, till experience con¬ 
vinces them they are not so fit to govern theni'^elves as they 
imagined. We are all agreed as to our own liberty, we would have 
as much of it as we can get; but we are not agreed as to the liberty 
of others: for in proportion as we take, others must lose. I Ix'licve 
we hardly wish that the mob should have liberty to govern us. 
When that was the case some time ago, no man was at liberty not 
to have candles in his windows.” Rv\msay. “1 he result is, that 
order is better than confusion.” Johnson. “The result is. that order 
cannot be had but by subordination.” 

On Friday, April 16, I had been present at the trial of the un¬ 
fortunate Mr. Hackman, who, in a fit of frantick jealous love, h.ad 
shot Miss Ray, the favourite of a nobleman. Johnson, in whose 
company I dined to-day with some other friends, was much in¬ 
terested by my account of what passed, and particularly with his 
prayer for the mercy of heaven. He said, in a solemn fervid tone, 
“I hope he shall find mercy.” 

This day a violent altercation arose between Johnson and Beau- 
clerk, which having made much noise at the time, I think it pro[)er, 
in order to prevent any future misrepresentation, to give a minute 
account of it. 

In talking of Hackman, Johnson argued, as Judge Blackslone 
had done, that his being furnished with two pistols was a [iroof that 
he meant to shoot two persons. Mr. Beauclerk said, “.No; for that 
every wise man who intended to shoot himself, took two pistols, 

that he might be sure of doing it at once, l/ird-’s cook shot 

himself with one pistol, and lived ten days in great agony. Mr.-, 

who loved buttered muffins, but durst not eat them because they 
disagreed with his stomach, resolved to shoot himself; and then 
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he eat three buttered muffins for breakfast, before shooting him¬ 
self, knowing that he should not be troubled with indigestion; he 
had two charged pistols; one was found lying charged upon the 
table by him, after he had shot himself with the other,”—“Well, 
(said Johnson, with an air of triumph,) you see here one pistol 
was sufficient.” Beauclerk replied smartly, “Because it happened 
to kill him.” And either then or a very little afterwards, being 
piqued at Johnson’s triumphant remark, added, “This is what you 
don’t know, and I do.” There was then a cessation of the dispute; 
and some minutes intervened, during which, dinner and the glass 
went on cheerfully; when Johnson suddenly and abruptly ex¬ 
claimed, “Mr. Beauclerk, how came you to talk so petulantly to 
me, as ‘This is what you don’t know, but what I know?’ One thing 
I know, which you don’t .seem to know, that you are very uncivil.” 
Beauclerk. “Because you began by being uncivil, (which you 
always are.)” 'J'he words in parentheses were, I believe, not heard 
by Dr, Johnson. Here again there was a cessation of arms. Johnson 
told me, that the reason why he waited at first some time without 
taking any notice of what Mr. Beauclerk said, was because he was 
thinking whether he should resent it. But when he considered that 
there were present a young T,ord and an eminent traveller, two 
men of the world with whom he had never dined before, he was ap¬ 
prehensive that they might think they had a right to take such liber¬ 
ties with him as Beauclerk did, and therefore resolved he would not 
let it pass; adding, “that he would not appear a coward.” A little 
while after this, the conversation turned on the violence of Hack¬ 
man’s temper. Johnson then said, “It was his business to command 
his temper, as my friend Mr. Beauclerk, should have done some 
time ago,” Beauclerk. “I should learn of you, Sir.” Johnson. 
“Sir, you have given me opportunities enough of learning, when I 
have been in your company. No man loves to be treated with con¬ 
tempt.” Beauclerk. (with a polite inclination towards Johnson) 
“Sir, you have known me twenty years, and however I may have 
treated others, you may be sure I could never treat you with con¬ 
tempt.” Johnson. “Sir, you have said more than was necessary.” 
I'hiis it ended; and Beauclerk’s coach not having come for him till 
very late, Dr. Johnson and another gentleman sat with him a long 
time after the rest of the company were gone; and he and I dined 
at Beauclerk’s on the Saturday se’night following. 

After this tempest had subsided, I recollect the following par¬ 
ticulars of his conversation: 

“I am always for getting a boy forward in his learning; for that 
is a sure good. I would let him at first read any English book which 
happens to engage his attention; because you have done a great 
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deal, when you have brought him to have entertainment from a 
book. He'll get better books afterwards." 

‘‘Mallet, 1 believe, never wrote a single line of Ids projected life 
of the Duke of Marlborough. He groped for mateii.tls; and thought 
of it, till he had exhausted his mind. 'I hiis it soineiiines happeits 
that men entangle themselves in tlieir own sciienu's," 

‘‘To be contradicted, in order to force you to talk is mighty un¬ 
pleasing. '\'ou shine, indeed; but it is by being i^rniOKL" 

Of a gentleman who made some figure .among the l.ift riifi of his 
time (Mr. Fit/herbert.) he said, "W h.at cnunence h(' had w.is liy .a 
felicity of manner: he had no more learning th.in wh.il he could 
not help.” 

On Saturday, April 24, I dined with him at .Mr. Heaiuleik's, 
with Sir Joshua Reynolds. Mr. Jones (aftiawards Sir William.) 
Mr. Langton, Mr. Steevens, .Mr. Par.idi'-e, and Dr. Higgins. 1 
mentionetl that Mr. Wilkes had att.acked Oaiiiik to me, as a man 
who had no friend. Johnson. “1 believe he is right, Sir. Oi <l>iy(n. 
ov —He had friends, but no frieiul.' (larrii k was so diffus'd, 

he had no man to whom he wished to unbosom himself. He found 
people always ready to ai)[>laud him, and that always for the same 
thing: so he saw life with gre.il uniformity.’’ I look upon nu-, for 
once, to fight with Goliath's we.ipons, and jday the sophist.— 
“Garrick did not need a friend, as he got from every body all he 
wanted. What is a friend? One who supports you and comforts 
you, while others do not. Friendship, you know. Sir, is the cordia' 
drop, ‘to make the nauseous draught of life go down:’ but if the 
draught be not nauseous, if it be all sweet, there is no occa'-ion for 
that drop.” Johnson. “Many men would not be content to live 
so. I hope I should not. Ihey would wish to have an intimate 
friend, with whom they might compare minds, and cherish |)rivate 
virtues.” One of the company mentioned Lord Ghesterlield, as a 
man who had no friend. Johnson. “'Fhere were more materials 
to make friendship in Garrick, had he not been so diffused.'’ lios- 
WELi.. “Garrick was pure gold, but beat out to thin leaf. Lord 
Chesterfield was tinsel.” Johnson. “Garrick was a very good man, 
the cheerfulest man of his age; a decent liver in a profession which 
is supposed to give indulgence to licentiousness; and a man who 
gave away, freely, money acriuired by himself. He began the w-orld 
with a great hunger for money; the son of a half-pay officer, bred 
in a family whose study was to make four-[)"nce do as much as 
others made four-pence halfpenny do. But, when he had got money, 
he was very liberal.” I presumed to animadvert on his eulogy on Gar¬ 
rick, in his “Lives of the Poets.” “You say. Sir, his death eclipsed the 
' See pp. i-o and 806. 
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gaiety of nations.” Johnson. “I could not have said more nor less. 
It is the truth; eclipsed, not extinguished; and his death did eclipse; 
it was like a storm.” Boswell. “But why nations? Did his gaiety 
e.xtend further than his own nation?” Johnson. “Why, Sir, some 
exaggeration must be allowed. Besides, nations may be said—if we 
allow the Scotch to be a nation, and to have gaiety,—which they 
have not. You are an exception, though. Come, gentlemen, let us 
candidly admit that there is one Scotchman who is cheerful.” 
Beauclerk. “But he is a very unnatural Scotchman.” I, however, 
continued to think the compliment to Garrick hyperbolically un¬ 
true. His acting had ceased some time before his death; at any rate 
he had acted in Ireland but a short time, at an early period of his 
life, and never in Scotland. I objected also to what appears an 
anticlimax of praise, when contrasted wtih the preceding pane- 
gyrick,—“and diminished the publick stock of harmless pleas¬ 
ure!”—“Is not harmless pleasure very tame?” Johnson. “Nay, 
Sir, harmless pleasure is the highest praise. Pleasure is a word of 
dubious import; pleasure is in general dangerous, and pernicious 
to virtue; to be able therefore to furnish pleasure that is harmless, 
pleasure pure and unalloyed, is as great a power as man can 
possess.” This was, perhaps, as ingenious a defence as could be 
made; still, however, I was not sati.sfied. 

A celebrated wit being mentioned, he said, “One may say of 
him as was said of a French wit, II n’a de Vesprit que contre Dieu. 
I have been several times in company with him, but never per¬ 
ceived any strong power of wit. Re produces a general effect by 
various means; he has a cheerful countenance and a gay voice. 
Besides, his trade is wit. It would be as wild in him to come into 
company without merriment, as for a highwayman to take the 
road without his pistols,” 

Talking of the effects of drinking, he said, “Drinking may be 
practised with great prudence; a man who exposes himself when 
he is intoxicated, has not the art of getting drunk; a sober man 
who happens occasionally to get drunk, readily enough goes into 
a new company, which a man who has been drinking should never 
do. Such a man will undertake any thing; he is without skill in 
inebriation. I used to slink home when I had drunk too much. A 
man accustomed to self-examination will be conscious when he is 
drunk, though an habitual drunkard will not be conscious of it. 
I knew a physician, who for twenty years was not sober; yet in a 
pamphlet, which he wrote upon fevers, he appeared to Garrick and 
me for his vindication from a charge of drunkenness. A bookseller 
(naming him) who got a large fortune by trade, was so habitually 
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and equably drunk, that his most intimate friends never perceived 
that he was more sober at one time than another.” 

Talking of celebrated and Miccessful irregular praclisers in 
physick, he said, ‘‘Taylor ^ was the m»<st ignorant man I ever knew, 
but sprightly: Ward, the duller. 'rayh>r challenged me once to 
talk Latin with him; (laughing.) I quoted sonv' of Horace, which 
he took to be a part of my own -pee h. He said a few words well 
enough.” Be.vuclerk. “I remember. Sir, you said, that T.iylor was 
an instance how far impudence could carry iLmor.’.ncc'.” Mr. Beau- 
clerk was very entertaining this day, and told es a nnnih 'r of short 
stories in a lively elegant manner, and with ih.U air of the world 
which has I know not what impressive effect, as if there were 
something more than is expressed, or than pi-rlvips we could 
perfectly understand. As Johnson and T accompanied Sir Jodnia 
Reynolds in his coach, Johnson said, ‘‘ Thi re is in B.'^auclerl; .1 
predominance over his company, th;it one does not like. But Is¬ 
is a man who has lived so much in the world, that he has a shoii 
story on every occasion; he is always ready to talk, and is nev r 
exhausted.” 

Johnson and I passed the evening at Miss Reynolds’s, Sir Joshu:»’s 
sister. I mentioned that an eminent friend of our’s, talking of the 
common remark, that affection descends, said, that “this w.is wisely 
contrived for the preservatitm of mankind; for which it was not so 
necessary that there should be affection from children to parents, 
as from parents to children; nay, there would be no harm in that 
view though children should at a certjiin age eat their parents.” 
Johnson. “But, Sir, if this were km.wn generally to be the case, 
parents w'ould not have affection for chihiren.” Boswem.. “True, 
Sir, for it is in expectation of a return that i)arents arc so attentive 
to their children; and I k.now a very pretty instance of a little girl 
of whom her father was very fond, who once when he was in a 
melancholy fit, and had gone to bed. persu.nded him to rise in goorl 
humour by .saying, ‘My dear papa, please to get up, and let me help 
you on with your clothes, that I may learn to do it when you arc 
an old man.’ ” 

Soon after this time a little incident occurred, which T will not 
suppress, because I am desirous that my work should l)e, as much 
as is consistent with the strictest truth, an antidote to the false and 
injurious notions of his character, which have been given by others, 
and therefore I infuse every drop of genuine sweetness into my 
biographical cup. 

I [The Chevalier Taylor, the celebrated Oculist.—M.] 
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“To Dr. Johnson. 

“my dear sir, 

“J AM in great pain with an inflamed foot, and obliged to keep 
my bed, so am prevented from having the pleasure to dine at Mr. 
Ramsay’s to-day, which is very hard; and my spirits are sadly sunk. 
Will you be so friendly as to come and sit an hour with me in the 
evening. I am ever 

“Your most faithful, 

“And affectionate humble servant, 

“James Boswell.” 

“South Audlcy-strcct, 

Monday, April 26.” 


“To Mr. Boswell. 

“Mr. Johnson laments the absence of Mr. Boswell, and will 
come to him.” 

‘ITarlcy-strcet.” 

He came to me in the evening, and brought Sir Joshua Reynolds. 
I need scarcely say, that their conversation, while they sat by my 
bedside, was the most pleasing opiate to pain that could have been 
administered. 

Johnson being now better disposed to obtain information con¬ 
cerning Pope than he was last year,* sent by me to my Lord March- 
mont, a present of those volumes of his “Lives of the Poets,” which 
were at this time published, with a request to have permission to 
wait on him; and his Lordship, who had called on him twice, oblig¬ 
ingly appointed Saturday, the first of May, for receiving us. 

On that morning Johnson came to me from Streatham, and after 
drinking chocolat*. at General Paoli’s, in South-Audley-street, we 
proceeded to Lord Marchmont’s in Cur/on-street. His Lordship 
met us at the door of his library, and with great politeness said to 
Johnson, “I am not going to make an encomium upon myself, by 
telling you the high respect I have for you, Sir.” Johnson was ex¬ 
ceedingly courteous; anrl the interview, which lasted about two 
hours, during which tin* Lari communicated his anecdotes of Pope, 
was as agreeable as T con’d have wished. When we came out, I said 
to Johnson, that considering his Lordship’s civility, I should have 
been vexed if he had again failed to come. “Sir, (said he,) I would 
rather have given twenty pounds than not have come.” I accom¬ 
panied him to Streatham, where we dined, and returned to town 
in the evening. 

On Monday, May 3, I dined with him at Mr. Billy’s; I pressed 

1 See p. 840. 
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him this day for his opinion on the passage of Parnell. coiicerninR 
which I had in vain questioned him iu several letters, and at length 
obtained it in due form of law. 


Case for Dr. Johnson’s Opinion; 

3ul of May, 1779. 

“Parnei-L, in his ‘Hermit.’ has the hillowing passage: 

‘To cli-ar this doubt, to know the world hv '-leht, 

To find if hook:> and n.’dhts rei>o''l it ri.dir. 

(For yet liy nJouc the world he knew, 

Whose feet t.mie w.ind’rint; o'er the niehlly dcw.)’> 

Is there not a contradiction in its heiiiR first supposed that the 
Hermit knew both what hooks and swains reiiortcd of the v.oiM; 
yet afterwards said, that he knew it by swains atovr ^ ’ 

“1 think it an inaccuracy.—He mentions two instructors in the 
first line, and says he had only one in the next.” 

This evening I set out for Scotland. 


“To Mrs. Lucv Porter, in Lichfield. 

“dear madam, 

“Mr. Green has informed me th.at you are much bettor; I 
hope I need not tell you that I am glad of it. I cannot boast of 

1 “I do not (says Mr. Malone,) sec any difficulty in this p.i.ssas:c, and wondet 
that Dr. Johnson should have ai know ledi;ed it to be nvirtumlr. The Hermit 
it should be observed, had no actual e\perienn» of the worlil whal-oever; .di 
his knowledge concerning it had been obtained in two ways; from hooAw, and 
from the relations of those country swains, who had nen a little of it. Hie 
plain meaning, therefore, is, *To clear his doubts concmiing Proviclerue, and 
to obtain some knowlcdec of the world by actual exjnTU'mc; to sec whrthrr 
the accounts furnished by books or by (he oral rommunirations of •^w.nns 
were just representations of it; II say, sivain^,] for his oral or viva vorr in¬ 
formation had been obtained from that part of mankind alone, &r. I he word 
alone here does not rel.ite to the whole of the preceding line, as has been sup¬ 
posed, but, by a common licenc e, to the words,—0/ all mankind, which arc 

understood, and of which it is restrictive ” . . , . 1. • 1 • 

Mr Malone, it must he c.wned. h.is shewn much critical ingenuity m Ins 
explanation of this pa.ssagc. His interpretation, however, srems to me much 
too recondite. The meaninc. of the ra"ace may be C( rlain enough; but surely 
the expression is confused, and one part of it contradictory to the other. 

[But why too recondil ft—When a meaning is given to a pa.ssage by under¬ 
standing words in an uncommon sense, the interpretation may be said to be 
recondite, and, how-ever ingenious, may be suspected not to be souncj; hut 
when words are explained in their ordinary acceptation, and the explication 
which is fairlv deduced from them without any force or constraint ” a' " 
perfectly justified by the context, it surely may be wfely accepted; and the 
calling such an explication recondite, when nothing else can be said againU tt, 
will not make if the less just.—M.] 
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being much better; my old nocturnal complaint still pursues me, 
and my respiration is difficult, though much easier than when I 
left you the summer before last. Mr. and Mrs. Thrale are well; 
Miss has been a little indisposed; but she is got well again. They 
have, since the loss of their boy, had two daughters; but they seem 
likely to want a son. 

“I hope you had some books which I sent you. I was sorry for 
poor Mrs. Adey’s death, and am afraid you will be sometimes soli¬ 
tary; but endeavour, whether alone or in company, to keep yourself 
cheerful. My friends likewise die very fast; but such is the state 
of man. I am, dear love, 

“Your most humble servant, 

“Sam. Johnson.” 

“May 4,1779 ” 

He had, before I left London, resumed the conversation concern¬ 
ing the appearance of a ghost at Newcastle upon Tyne, which Mr. 
John Wesley believed, but to which Johnson did not give credit, 
£ was, however, desirous to examine the question closely, and at 
the same time wished to be made acquainted with Mr. John Wesley; 
for though I differed from him in some points, I admired his vari¬ 
ous talents, and loved his pious zeal. At my request, therefor^ Dr. 
Johnson gave me a letter of introduction to him. 

“To THE Reverend Mr, John Wesley. 

“sir, 

“Mr. Boswell, a gentleman who has been long known to me, 
is desirous of being known to you, and has asked this recommenda¬ 
tion, which I give him with great willingness, because, I think it 
very much to be wished that worthy and religious men should be 
acquainted with each other. 

“I am. Sir, 

“Your most humble servant, 

“Sam. Johnson.” 

"May 3,1779.” 

Mr. Wesley being in the course of his ministry at Edinburgh, 
I presented this letter to him, and was very politely received. I 
begged to have it returned to me, which was accordingly done.— 
His state of the evidence as to the ghost, did not satisfy me. 

I did not write to Johnson, as usual, upon my return to my 
family; but tried how he would be affected by my silence. Mr. 
Dilly sent me a copy of a note which he received from him on the 
13th of July, in these words: 
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“sir, 

“Since Mr. Boswell’s departure, I have never heard from him; 
please to send word what you know of him, and whether you have 
sent my books to his lady. I am, &c., 

“Sam. Johnson.” 

My readers will not doubi that his solicitude about me was very 
flattering. 

“To James Boswiai., Esq. 

“dear sir, 

“What can possibly have happened, that keeps us two such 
strangers to each other? I expected to have heard from you wlicn 
you came home; 1 expected afterwards. I went into the country, 
and returned; and yet there is no letter from Mr. Boswell. No 
ill I hope has happened; and if ill should happen, why should it 
be concealed from him who loves 3’ou? Is it a fit of humour, th;it 
has disposed you to try who can hohl out longest without writing? 
If it be, you have the victory. But I am afraid of something bad; 
set me free from my suspicions. 

“My thoughts are at present employed in guessing the reason of 
your silence: you must not expect that I should tell you any thing, 
if I had any thing to tell. Write, pray write to me, and let me know 
what is, or what has been the cau.se of this long interruption. 

“I am, dear Sir, 

“Your most affectionate humble servant, 

“Sam. Johnson.” 

“July 13,1779” ^ 

“To Dr. Samuel Johnson. 

“mydearsir, “Edinburgh, July 17, 1779 - 

“What may be justly denominated a supine indolence of 
mind, has been my state of existence since I last returned to Scot¬ 
land. In a livelier state I had often suffered severely from long 
intervals of silence on your part; and I had even been chid by 
you for expressing my uneasiness. I was willing to take advantage 
of my insensibility, and while 1 could bear the experiment, to try 
whether your affection for me w'ould, after an unusual silence on 
my part, make you write first. This afternoon I have had very high 
satisfaction by receiving your kind letter of enquiry, for which I 
most gratefully thank you. I am doubtful if it was right to make 
the experiment; though I have gained by it. I was Ijcginning to 
grow tender, and to upbraid myself, especially after having dreamt 
two nights ago that I was with you. I and my wife, and my four 
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children, are all well. I would not delay one post to answer your 
letter; but as it is late, I have not time to do more. You shall soon 
hear from me, upon many and various particulars; and I shall 
never again put you to any test. I am, with veneration, my dear 
Sir, 

“Your much obliged, 

“And faithful humble servant, 

“James Boswell.” 

On the 22nd of July, I wrote to him again; and gave him an 
account of my last interview with my worthy friend, Mr. Edward 
Dilly, at his brother’s house at Southill in Bedfordshire, where he 
died soon after I parted from him, leaving me a very kind re¬ 
membrance of his regard. 

I informed him that Lord Hailes, who had promised to furnish 
him with some anecdotes for his “Lives of the Poets,” had sent me 
three instances of Prior’s borrowing from Gombauld, in “Recueil 
des Poetes’’ tome 3. Epigram “To John I owed ‘great obligation,’ ” 
p. 25. “To the Duke of Noailles,” p. 32. “Sauntering Jack and idle 
Joan,” p. 25. 

My letter was a pretty long one, and contained a variety of 
particulars; but he, it should seem, had not attended to it; for his 
next to me was as follows: 

“To James Boswell, Esq. 

“my dear sir, 

“Are you playing the same trick again, and trying who can 
keep silence longest? Remember that all tricks are either knavish 
or childish: and that it is as foolish to make experiments upon the 
constancy of a friend, as upon the chastity of a wife. 

“What can be the cause of this second fit of silence, 1 cannot 
conjecture; but after one trick, I will not be cheated by another, 
nor will harass my thoughts with conjectures about the motives of a 
man who, probably, acts only by caprice. I therefore suppose you 
are well, and that Mrs. Boswell is well too; and that the fine sum¬ 
mer has restored Lord Auchinleck. I am much better than you left 
me; I think I am better than when I was in Scotland. 

“I forgot whether I informed you that poor Thrale has been 
in great danger. Mrs. Thrale likewise has miscarried, and been 
much indisposed. Every body else is well; Langton is in camp. 
I intend to put Lord Hailes’s description of Dryden ^ into another 

1 Which I communicated to him from his Lordship, but it has not yet been 
published. I hcive a copy of it. 

fThe few notices concerning Dryden, which Lord Hailes had collected, the 
^authour afterwards gave me.—M.] 
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edition, and as I know his accuracy, wish he would consider the 
dates, vvh'.ch I could not always settle to my own mind. 

“iVIr. Jlnale goes to liriglnhelmstone about Michaelmas, to be 
jolly and ride a luinting. I si all go to town, or perhaps, to Oxford. 
Exerci'^e and gaiety, or rather carelc'^sness, will, 1 hope, di«sip;tte 
all remains of his malady; and 1 likewise hoj^o hv the change of 
place, to find some opportunities of growing yet belter myself. 1 
am, dear Sir, 

“Your humble servant, 

‘‘Sam. Johnson.” 

“Streatham, Sept. 9, 1779.” 

My readers will not be di.'^pleased at being told every slight 
circumstance of the manner in which Dr, Johievon contrivtal to 
amuse his solitary hours. He sometimes emi^loyed himself in 
chymistry, sometimes in watering and pruning a vine, sometimes 
in small experiments, at which those who may smile, slu)uld recol¬ 
lect that there are moments which admit of being soothed only bj 
trifles.^ 

On the 20th of September I defended myself against his sas- 
picion of me, which 1 did nt)t rleserve; and added, “Pray, let u.« 
write frequently. A whim strikes me that we should send ofT a 
sheet once a week, like a stage-co.ich, whether it be full or not; nay, 
though it should be empty. 'I’he very sight of your hand-writing 
would comfort me; and were a sheet to be thus sent regularly, wc 
should much oftener convey something, were it only a few kind 
words.” 

My friend. Colonel James Stuart, second son of the l‘ 2 arl of Bute, 
who had distinguished himself as a good officer of the Bedfordshire 
militia, had taken a publick-spirited resolution to serve his country 
in its difficulties, by raising a regular regiment, and taking the 
command of it himself. This, in the heir of the immense property 
of Wortley, was highly honourable. Having been in Scotland re¬ 
cruiting, he obligingly asked me to accompany him to Leeds, then 
the head-quarters of his corps; from thence to London for a short 

1 In one of his manuscript Diaries, there is the followine entry, which 
marks his curious minute attention: "July 26, 1768. I shaved my nail by 
accident in whetting the kniicj, about an eighth of an inch from the bottom, 
and about a fourth from the top. This I measure that I may know the growth 
of nails; the whole is about fivc-cichths of an inch.” 

Another of the same kind appears, Aug. 7, 1770, “Partrm brarhii dexttl 
carpo proximatn tl cutrm pectoris circa tnamillam dexlrum rasi, ut notum 
fieret quanto lemporis pili renovnrenlur.” 

And, “Aug. IS, 1783. I cut from the vine 41 leaves, which weighed five oz 
and a half, and eight scruples:—I lay them upon my book-case lu see w!i.c, 
weight they will lose by drying.” 
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time> and afterwards to other places to which the regiment might be 
ordered. Such an offer, at a time of the year, when I had full 
leisure, was very pleasing; especially as I was to accompany a 
man of sterling good sense, information, discernment, and con¬ 
viviality, and was to have a second crop, in one year, of London 
and Johnson. Of this I informed my illustrious friend, in char- 
acteristical warm terms, in a letter dated the 30th of September, 
from Leeds. 

On Monday, October 4, I called at his house before he was up. 
He sent for me to his bed.side, and expressed his satisfaction at this 
incidental meeting, with as much vivacity as if he had been in the 
gaiety of youth. He called briskly, “Frank, go and get coffee, and 
let us breakfast in splendour” 

During this visit to London I had several interviews with him, 
which it is unnecessary to distinguish particularly. I consulted him 
as to the appointment of guardians to my children, in case of my 
death. “Sir, (said he,) do not appoint a number of guardians. When 
there are many, they trust one to another, and the business is 
neglected. I would advise you to choose only one; let him be a man 
of respectable character, who, for his own credit, will do what is 
right; let him be a rich man, so that he may be under no tempta¬ 
tion to take advantage; and let liim be a man of business, who is 
used to conduct affairs with ability and expertness, to whom there¬ 
fore, the execution of the trust will not be burdersome.” 

On Sunday, October ic, we dined together at Mr. Strahan’s. The 
conversation having turned on the prevailing practice of going to 
the East-Indies in quest of wealth; —Johnson. “A man had better 
have ten thousand pounds at the end of ten years passed in Eng¬ 
land. than twenty thousand pounds at the end of ten years passed 
in India, because you must compute what you give for money; and 
a man who has lived ten years in India, has given up ten years of 
social comfort and all those advantages which arise from living 
in England. The ingenious Mr. Brown, distinguished by the name 
of Capability Brown, told me, that he was once at the seat of Lord 
Clive, who had returned from India with great wealth; and that he 
shewed him at the door of his bed-chamber a large chest, which he 
said he had once had full of gold; upon wdiich Brown observed,’ I 
am glad you can bear it so near your bed-chamber.’ ” 

We talked of the state of the poor in London.— ^Johnson. 
“Saunders Welch, the Justice, who was once High-Constable of 
Holborn, and had the best opportunities of knowing the state of 
the poor, told me that I under-rated the number, when I computed 
that twenty a week, that is, above a thousand a year, died of hun¬ 
ger; not absolutely of immediate hunger; but of the wasting and 
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Other diseases which are the consequences of hunger. Tliis happens 
only in so large a place as London, where people are not known. 
What we are told about the great sums got by begging, is not true: 
the trade is overstocked. And, you may depend upon it, there are 
many who cannot get work. A particular kind of manufacture fails: 
Those who have been used to work at it, can, for .come time, work 
at nothing else. You meet a man begging; you charge him with 
idleness: he says, ‘I am willing to labour. Will you give me work?’— 
T cannot.’—‘Why then you have no right to charge me with 
idleness.’ ” 

We left Mr. Strahan's at seven, as Johnson had said he intended 
to go to evening prayers. As we w'alked along, he complained of 
a little gout in his toe, and said, “I shan’t go to prayers to-night: 
I shall go to-morrow: Whenever I miss church on a Sunday, 1 
resolve to go another day. But I do not always do it.” 'I'his was a fair 
exhibition of that vibration between pious resolutions and indolence, 
which many of us have too often experienced. 

I went home with him, and we had a long quiet conversation. 

I read him a letter from Dr. Hugh Blair concerning Pope, (in 
writing whose life he was now employed,) which I shall insert as 
a literary curiosity.^ 


“To James Boswei.l, Esq. 

“dear sir, 

“In the year 1763, being in I^mdon, I was carried by Dr. 
John Blair, Prebendary of Westminster, to dine at old Dird 
Bathurst’s: where we found the late Mr. Mallet, Sir James Porter, 
who had been Ambassadour at Constantinople, the late Dr. 
Macaulay, and two or three more. The conversation turning on 
Mr. Pope, Lord Bathurst told us, that ‘'I he Essay on Man’ was 
originally composed by Lord Bolingbroke in prose, and that Mr. 
Pope did no more than put it into verse: that he had rearl J.ord 

* The Rev. Dr. Law, Bishop of C.Trlislc, in the Preface to his vatnahV edition 
of Archbi'hop Kini;’s “Essay on the Origin of Evil,” mentions that the prin¬ 
ciples maintained in it had been adopted by Pope in his “E5«ay f)n Man;” 
and adds, “The fact, notwithstanding such denial, (Bishop Warbiirton’s) 
might have been strictly verified by an unexceptional testimony, viz., that 
of the late Lord Bathurst, who saw the very same system of the to (U\tio¥ 
(taken from the Archbishop) in Lord Bolingbroke’s own hand. l>int; before 
Mr. Pope, while he was composing his Essay.” This is rc-spectablc evidence; 
but that of Dr. Blair is more direct from the fountain-head, as well as more 
full. Let me add to it that of Dr. Jo.seph Warton: “The late Lord B,athurst 
repeatedly assured me that he had read the whole scheme of ‘The Essay on 
Man,’ in the hand-writing of Bolingbroke, and drawn up in a series of iirojH)- 
sitions, which Pope was to versify and illustrate.” Essay on the Genius .-nd 
Writings of Pope, vol. ii. p. 6j. 
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Bolingbroke’s manuscript in his own hand-writing; and remem¬ 
bered well, that he was at a loss whether most to admire the ele¬ 
gance of Lord Bolingbroke’s prose, or the beauty of Mr. Pope’s 
verse. When Lord Bathurst told this, Mr. Mallet bade me attend, 
and remember this remarkable piece of information; as, by the 
course of Nature, I might survive his Lordship, and be a witness 
of his having said so. The conversation was indeed too remarkable 
to be forgotten. A few days after, meeting with you, who were then 
also at London, you will remember that 1 mentioned to you what 
had passed on this subject, as I was much struck with this anecdote. 
But what ascertains my recollection of it, beyond doubt is, that 
being accustomed to keep a journal of what passed when 1 was 
at London, which I wrote out every evening, I find the particulars 
of the above information, just as I have now given them, distinctly 
marked; and am thence enabled to fix this conversation to have 
passed on Friday, the 22nd of April, 1763. 

“I remember also distinctly, (though I have not for this the 
authority of my journal,) that the conversation going on concern¬ 
ing Mr. Pope, I took notice of a report which had been sometimes 
propagated that he did not understand (jreek. Lord liathurst said 
to me that he knew that to be false; for that part of the Iliad was 
translated by Mr. Pope in his house in the country; and that in 
the morning when they assembled at breakfast, Mr. Pope used fre¬ 
quently to repeat, with great rapture, the Greek lines which he 
had been translating, and then to give them his version of them, 
and to compare them together. 

“If these circumstances can be of any use to Dr. Johnson, you 
have my full liberty to give them to him. I beg you will, at the 
same time, present to him my most respectful compliments, with 
best wishes Tor his success and fame in all his literary undertakings. 
I am, with great respect, my dearest Sir, 

“Your most affectionate, 

“And obliged humble servant, 

“Hugh Blair.” 

“Broughton Park, 

Sept. 21, 1779.” 


Johnson. “Depend upon it. Sir, this is too strongly stated. 
Pope may have had from Bolingbroke the philosophick stamina 
of his Essay; and admitting this to be true. Lord Bathurst did not 
intentionally falsify. But the thing is not true in the latitude that 
Blair seems to imagine; we are sure that the poetical imagery, 
which makes a great part of the poem, was Pope’s own. It is 
amazing, Sir, what deviations there ari from precise truth, in the 
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account which is given of almost every thing. I told Mrs. Thrale, 
‘You have so little anxiety about truth, that you never tax your 
memory with the exact thing.’ Xnw what is the use of the memory 
to truth, if one is careless of exactness? Lord Hailes’,s ‘.\nnals of 
Scotland’ are very exact: but they contain mere dry particulars. 
They are to be considered as a Dictionary. You know such things 
are there; and may be looked at when you please. Robertson paints; 
but the misfortune is, you are sure he does ikU know the people 
whom he paints; so you cannrit suppose a likeness, ('haracter'; 
should never be given by an historian, unless he knew the i)eople 
whom he describes, or copies, from those who knew them.” 

Boswem.. “Why, Sir, do people play this trick which I observe 
now, when I look at your grate, putting the shovel against ii to 
make the fire burn?” Johnson. “ I hey play the trick, but it dot s 
not make the fire burn.^ There is a better; (setting the poker pia- 
pendicularly up at right angles with the grate.) In days of super¬ 
stition they thought, as it made a cross with the bars, it would drive 
away the witch.” 

Boswell. “By associating with you, Sir, I am always getting 
an accession of wisdom. But perhaps a man, after knowing his 
own character—the limited strength of his own mind, .should not 
be desirous of having loo much wisdom, considering, quid valeant 
humeri, how little he can carry.” Joiins»)N. “Sir, be as wise as 
as you can; let a man be aliis latus, sapirtn sibi: 

‘Thoiitih (o ?oc the dolphins play, 

I mind my compass and my way.’ - 

You may be wise in your study in the morning, and gay in com¬ 
pany at a tavern in the evening. Every man is to take care of his 
own wisdom and his own virtue, without minding too much what 
others think.” 

He said, “Dodsley first mentioned to me the scheme of an Eng¬ 
lish Dictionary; but I had long thought of it.” Boswell. “You 
did not know what you were undertaking.” Johnson. “Yes, Sir 
I knew very well what I was undertaking,—and very well how to 
do it,—and have done it very well.” Boswell. “An excellent 
climax! and it has availed you. In your Breface you say, ‘What 
would it avail me in this gloom of solitude?’ You have been agree¬ 
ably mistaken.” 

In his life of Milton, he ob.serves, “I cannot but remark a kino 
of respect, perhaps uncon.sciously, pa'd to this great man by his 

1 fit cert.'iinly does make the fire bui.i I / rv-’pcllinK the air, it throw.s ? 
blast on the fire, and so performs the part in soma Hearce of « blower ol 
bellows.—K ear.ney.] 

* The Spleen, a Poem. 
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biographers: every house in which he resided is historically men¬ 
tioned, as if it were an injury to neglect naming any place that he 
honoured by his presence.” I had, before I read this observation, 
been desirous of shewing that respect to Johnson, by various en¬ 
quiries. Finding him this evening in a very good humour, I pre¬ 
vailed on him to give me an exact list of his places of residence, 
. since he entered the metropolis as an authour, which I subjoin in a 
note.^ 

I mentioned to him a dispute between a friend of mine and his 
lady, concerning conjugal infidelity, which my friend had main¬ 
tained was by no means so bad in the husband, as in the wife. 
Johnson. “Your friend was in the right, Sir. Between a man and 
his Maker it is a different question: but between a man and his 
wife, a husband’s infidelity is nothing. They are connected by chil¬ 
dren, by fortune, by serious considerations of community. Wise 
married women don’t trouble themselves about infidelity in their 
husbands.” Boswell. “To be sure there is a great difference be¬ 
tween the offence of infidelity in a man and that of his wife.” 
Johnson. “The difference is boundless. The man imposes no bas¬ 
tards upon his wife,” 

Here it may be questioned, whether Johnson was entirely in 
the right. I suppose it will not be controverted, that the difference 
in the degree of criminality is very great, on account of conse¬ 
quences: but still it may be maintained, that, independent of moral 
obligation, infidelity is by no means a light offence in a husband; 
because it must hurt a delicate attachment, in which a mutual 
constancy is implied, with such refined sentiments as Massinger 
has exhibited in his play of “The Picture.”—Johnson probably at 
another time would have admitted this opinion. And let it be kept 
in remembrance, that he was very careful not to give any encourage- 

1 1. Exetcr-street, off Catherinc-street, Strand. 

2. Greenwich. 

3. VVoodstock-strcct, near Hanover-squarc. 

4. Castle-street, Cavendish-square, No. 6. 

5. Strand. 

6. Boswell-Court. 

7. Strand, again. 

8. Bow-street. 

9. Holbom. 

10. Fetter-lane. 

11. Hoiborn, again. 

12. Gough Square. 

13. Staple Inn. 

14. Gray’s Inn. 

15. Inner Temple-lane, No. i. 

16. Johnson’s-court, No. 7. 

17. Bolt-court, No. 8. 
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merit to irregular conduct. A gentleman, not adverting to the dis¬ 
tinction made by him upon this subject, supposed a case of singular 
perverseness in a wife, and heedlessly said, “That then he thought 
a husband might do as he pleased with a safe conscience.” John¬ 
son. “Nay, Sir, this is wild indeed (smiling,) you must consider 
that fornication is a crime in a single man; and you cannot have 
more liberty by being married.” 

He this evening expressed himself strongly against the Roman 
Catholics; observing, “In every thing in which they differ from us, 
they are wrong.” He was even against the invocation of saints; in 
short, he was in the humour of opposition. 

Having regretted to him that I had learnt little Greek, as is 
too generally the case in Scotland ; that I had for a long time hardly 
applied at all to the study of that noble language, and that I was 
desirous of being told by him what method to follow; he recom¬ 
mended to me as easy helps, Sylvanus’s “First Book of the Iliad;” 
Dawson’s “Lexicon to the Greek New Testament;” and “Hesiod,” 
with Pasoris Lexicon at the end of it. 

On Tuesday, October 12, I dined with him at Mr. Ramsay’s, 
with Lord Newhaven, and some other company, none of whom I 
recollect, but a beautiful Miss Graham,' a relation of his Lord¬ 
ship’s, who asked Dr. Johnson to hob or nob with her. He was 
flattered by such pleasing attention, and politely told her, he never 
drank wine; but if she would drink a glass of water, he was much 
at her service. She accepted. “Oho, Sir! (said Lord Newhaven) you 
are caught.” Johnson. “Nay, I do not see how T am caught; but 
if I am caught. I don’t want to get free again. If I am caught, I 
hope to be kept.” Then when the two glasses of water were brought, 
smiling placidly to the young lady, he said, “Madam, let us 
reciprocate" 

Lord Newhaven and Johnson carried on an argument for some 
time, concerning the Middlesex election. Johnson said, “Parliament 
may be considered as bound by law, as a man is bound where there 
is nobody to tie the knot. As it is clear that the House of Commons 
may expel, and expel again and again, why not allow of the powe r 
to incapacitate for that parliament, rather than have a perpetual 
contest kept up between parliament and the people.” Lord New¬ 
haven took the opposite side; but respectfully said, “I speak with 
great deference to you, Dr. Johnson; I speak to be instructed.” 
This had its full effect on my friend. He bowed his head almost as 
low as the table, to a complimenting nobleman; and called out, 
“My Lord, my I.x>rd, I do not desire all this ceremony; let us tell 
our minds to one another quietly.” After the debate was over, he 
* Now the lady of Sir Henry Dashwood, Bart. 
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laid, “I have got lights on the subject to-day, which I had not 
before.” This was a great deal from him, especially as he had 
written a pamphlet upon it. 

He observed, “The House of Commons was originally not a 
privilege of the people, but a check, for the Crown, on the House of 
Lords. I remember, Henry the Eighth wanted them to do some¬ 
thing; they hesitated in the morning, but did it in the afternoon. 
He told them, ‘It is well you did; or half your heads should have 
been upon Temple-bar.’ But the House of Commons is now no 
longer under the power of the Crown, and therefore must be 
bribed.” He added, “I have no delight in talking of publick affairs.” 

Of his fellow-collegian, the celebrated Mr. George Whitefield, 
he said, “Whitefield never drew as much attention as a mounte¬ 
bank does; he did not draw attention by doing better than others, 
but by doing what was strange. Were Astley to preach a sermon 
standing upon his head on a horse’s back, he would collect a multi¬ 
tude to hear him; but no wise man would say he had made a better 
sermon for that. I never treated Whitefield’s ministry with con¬ 
tempt; I believe he did good. He had devoted himself to the lower 
classes of mankind, and among them he was of use. But when 
familiarity and noise claim the praise due to knowledge, art, and 
elegance, we must beat down such pretensions.” 

What I have preserved of his conversation during the remainder 
of my stay in London at this time, is only what follows: I told him 
that when I objected to keeping company with a notorious infidel, 
a celebrated friend of ours said to me, “I do not think that men 
who live laxly in the world, as you and I do, can with propriety 
assume such an authority: Dr. Johnson may, who is uniformly 
exemplary in his conduct. But it is not very consistent to shun an 
infidel to-day, and get drunk to-morrow.” Johnson. “Nay, Sir, this 
is sad reasoning. Because a man cannot be right in all things, is he 
to be right in nothing? Because a man sometimes gets drunk, is 
he therefore to steal? This doctrine would very soon bring a man 
to the gallows.” 

After all, however, it is a difficult question how far sincere 
Christians should associate with the avowed enemies of religion; 
for in the first place, almost every man’s mind may be more or less 
‘corrupted by evil communications;’ secondly, the world may very 
naturally suppose that they are not really in earnest in religion, 
who can easily bear its opponents; and thirdly, if the profane find 
themselves quite well received by the pious, one of the checks upon 
an open declaration of their infidelity, and one of the probable 
chances of obliging them seriously to reflect, which their being 
shunned would do, is removed. 
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He, I know not why, shewed upon all occasions an aversion to 
go to Ireland, where I proposed to him that we should make a tour. 
Johnson. “It is the last place where I should wish to travel.” 
Boswell. “Should you not like to see Dublin, Sir?” Johnson. 
“No, Sir; Dublin is only a worse capital.” Boswell. “Ts not the 
Giant’s-causeway worth seeing?” Johnson. “Worth seeing? yes; 
but not worth going to see.” 

Yet he had a kindness for the Irish nation, and thus generously 
expressed himself to a gentleman from that country, on the subject 
of an union which artful Politicians have often had in view—“Do 
not make an union with us. Sir. We should unite with you, only to 
rob you. We should have robbed the Scotch, if they had had any 
thing of which we could have robbed them,” 

Of an acquaintance of ours, whose manners and everything about 
him, though expensive, were coarse, he said, “Sir, you see in him 
vulgar prosperity.” 

A foreign minister of no very high talents, who had been in his 
company for a considerable time quite overlooked, happened 
luckily to mention that he had read some of his Rambler in Italian, 
and admired it much. This pleased him greatly; he observed that 
the title had been translated, II Grnio errante, though I have been 
told it was rendered more ludicrously, II Vagabondo; and finding 
that this minister gave such a proof of his taste, he was all attention 
to him, and on the first remark which he made, however simple, 
exclaimed, “The Ambassadour says well; - His Excellency ob¬ 
serves—And then he expanded and enriched the little that ha<l 
been said, in so strong a manner, that it appeared something of 
consequence. This was exceedingly entertaining to the company 
who were present, and many a time afterwards it furnished a 
pleasant topick of merriment: *‘Thc Ambassadour says well," be¬ 
came a laughable term of applause, when no mighty matter had 
been expressed. 

I left London on Monday, October 18, and accompanied Colonel 
Stuart to Chester, where his regiment was to lye for some time. 

“Mr. Boswell to Dr. Johnson. 

“Chester, October 22, 1779 

“my dear sir, 

“It was not till one o’clock on Monday morning, that Colonel 
Stuart and I left London; for wc chose to bid a cordial adieu tc* 
Lord Mountstuart, who was to set out on that day on his embassy 
to Turin. We drove on excellently, and reached Lichfield in good 
time enough that night. The Colonel had heard so preferable a 
character of the George, that he would not put up at the Three 
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Crowns, so that I did not see our host, Wilkins. We found at the 
George as good accommodations as we could wish to have, and I 
fully enjoyed the comfortable thought that I was in Lichfield again. 
Next morning it rained very hard; and as I had much to do in a 
little time, I ordered a post-chaise, and between eight and nine 
sallied forth to make a round of visits. I first went to Mr. Green, 
hoping to have had him to accompany me to all my other friends, 
but he was engaged to attend the liishop of Sodor and Man, who 
was then lying at Lichfield very ill of the gout. Having taken a 
hasty glance at the additions to Green’s museum, from which it 
was not easy to break away, I next went to the Friery, where I at 
first occasioned some tumult in the ladies, who were not prepared 
to receive company so early: but my name, which has by wonderful 
felicity come to be closely associated with yours, soon made all 
easy; and Mrs. Cobb and Miss Adey re-assumed their seats at the 
breakfast table, which they had quitted with some precipitation. 
They received me with the kindness of an old acquaintance; and 
r'fter we had joined in a cordial chorus to your praise, Mrs. Cobli 
gave me the high satisfaction of hearing that you said, ‘Boswell is 
a man who I believe never left a house without leaving a wish for 
his return.’ And she afterwards added, that she bid you tell rn?, 
that if ever I came to Lichfield, she hoped I would take a bed at 
the Friery. From thence I drove to Peter Garrick’s,^ where I also 
found a very llattering welcome. He appeared to me to enjoy his 
usual cheerfulness; and he very kindly asked me to come when 1 
could, and pass a week with him. From Mr. Garrick’s, I went to 
the Palace to wait on Mr. Seward. I was first entertained by his 
lady and daughter, he himself being in bed with a cold, according 
to his valetudinary custom. But he desired to see me; and I found 
him dressed in his black gown, with a white flannel night-gown 
above it; so that he looked like a Dominican friar. He was good- 
humoured and polite; and under his roof too my reception was 
very pleasing. I then proceeded to Stow-hill, and first paid my 
respects to Mrs. Gastrell, whose conversation I was not willing to 
quit. But my sand-glass was now beginning to run low, as I could 
not trespass too long on the Colonel’s kindness, who obligingly 
waited for me; so I hastened to Mrs. Aston’s,- whom I found much 
better than I feared I should; and there I met a brother-in-law of 
these ladies, who talked much of you. and very well too, as it 
appeared to me. It then only remained to visit Mrs. Lucy Porter, 

* [This gentleman survived his brother David many years; and died at 
Lichfield, Dec, 12, 1705, aetat. 80. —Chalmers.] 

> [A maiden sister of Johnson's favourite, Molly Aston, who married Cap< 
tain Brodie, of the Navy.—M.] ' 
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which I did, I really believe, with sincere satisfaction on both 
sides. I am sure I was glad to see her again ; and as I take her to 
be very honest, I trust she w-as glad to see me again; for she ex¬ 
pressed herself so. that I could not doubt of her being in earnest. 
What a great key-stone of kindness, my dear Sir, were you that 
morning! for wx* were all held together by our common attachment 
to you. I cannot say that I ever passed two hours with more self- 
complacency than I did those two at I.ichfield. Let me not entertain 
any suspicion that this is idle vanity. W’ill not you confirm me in 
my persuasion, that he who finds himself so regarded has just 
reason to be happy? 

“We got to Chester about midnight on Tuesday; and here ag.'in 
I am in a state of much enjoyment. Colonel Stuart and his officers 
treat me with all the civility I could wish; and I play my part 
admirably. Im’Ius aliis, sapiens sihi, the classical sentence which 
you, I imagine, invented the other day, is exemplified in my present 
existence. The Bishop, to whom I had the honour to be known 
several years ago. shews me much attention; and I am edified by 
his conversation. I must not omit to tell you, that his Lordship 
admires, very highly, your TVefaces to the Poets. T am daily obtain¬ 
ing an extension of agreeable acciuainfance, so that I am kept in 
animated variety; and the study of the place itself, by the as¬ 
sistance of books, and of the Bishop, is sufficient occupation. 
Chester plea.^es my fancy more than any tow'ii I ever saw. But I 
will not enter upon it at all in this letter. 

“How long T shill stay here I cannot yet s.ay. I told a very 
pleasing young lady,* niece to one of the Prebendaries, at whose 
house I saw her, ‘1 have come to Chester, Madam, I cannot tell 
how; and far less can T tell how I am to get away from it.’ Do not 
tli'nk me too juvenile. I beg it of you. my dear Sir, to favour me with 
a letter while I am here, and to add to the happiness of a happy 
friend, who is ever, with affectionate veneration. 

“Most sincerely yours, 

“Jamks Boswem..” 

“If you do not write directly, so as to catch me here, I shall be 
disappointed. Two lines from you will keep my lamp burning 
bright.” 


“To James Boswell, Esq. 


“dear sir, 

“Why should you importune me so earnestly to write? Of 
what importance can it be to hear of distant friends, to a man who 


1 Miss Lctitia Barnston. 
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finds himself welcome wherever he goes, and makes new friends 
faster than he can want them? If to the delight of such universal 
kindness of reception, any thing can be added by knowing that 
you retain my good-will, you may indulge yourself in the full en¬ 
joyment of that small addition. 

“I am glad that you made the round of Lichfield with so much 
success: the oftener you are seen, the more you will be liked. It was 
pleasing to me to read that Mrs. Aston was so well, and that Lucy 
Porter was so glad to see you. 

“In the place where you now are, there is much to be observed; 
and you will easily procure yourself skilful directors. But what 
will you do to keep away the black dog that worries you at home? 
If you would, in compliance with your father’s advice, enquire into 
the old tenures and old charters of Scotland, you would certainly 
open to yourself many striking scenes of the manners of the middle 
ages. The feudal system, in a country half-barbarous, is naturally 
productive of great anomalies in civil life. The knowledge of past 
times is naturally growing less in all cases not of publick record; 
find the past time of Scotland is so unlike the present, that it is 
already difficult for a Scotchman to image the economy of his 
grandfather. Do not be tardy nor negligent; but gather up eagerly 
what can yet be found.^ 

“We have, I think, once talked of another project, a History of 
the late insurrection in Scotland, with all its incidents. Many false¬ 
hoods are passing into uncontradicted history. Voltaire, who loved 
a striking story, has told what he could not find to be true. 

“You may make collections for either of these projects, or for 
both, as opportunities occur, and digest your materials at leisure. 
The great direction which Burton has left to men disordered like 
you, is this, Be not solitary; be not idle: which I would thus 
modify;—If you are idle, be not solitary; if you are solitary, be 
not idle. 

“There is a letter for you, from 

“Your humble servant, 

“Sam. Johnson.’* 

"London, October 27, 1779.” 

11 have a valuable collection made by ray Father, which, with some addi¬ 
tions and illustrations of my own, I intend to publish. I have some hereditary 
claim to be an Antiquary; not only from my Father, but as being descended, 
by the mother’s side, from the able and learned Sir John Skene, whose merit 
bids defiance to all the attempts which have been made to lessen his fame. 
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“To Dr. Samuel Johnson. 

“Carlisle, Nov. 7, 1779. 

“my dear sir, 

“That I should importune you to write to me at Chester, is 
not wonderful, when you consider what an avidity I have for de¬ 
light; and that the amor of pleasure, like the amor tiummi, increases 
in proportion with the quantity which we possess of it. Your letter, 
so full of polite kindness and masterly counsel, came like a large 
treasure upon me, while already glittering with riches. I was quite 
enchanted at Chester, so that I could with difficulty quit it. Hut 
the enchantment was the reverse of that of Circe; for so far was 
there from being any thing sensual in it, that I was all mind. I do 
not mean all reason only; for my fancy was kept finely in play. 
And why not?—If you please I will send you a copy, or an abridge¬ 
ment of my Chester journal, which is truly a log-book of felicity. 

“The Bishop treated me with a kindness which was very flatter¬ 
ing. I told him, that you regretted you had seen so little of Chester. 
His Lordship bade me tell you, that he should be glad to shew you 
more of it. I am proud to find the friendship with which you honour 
me is known in so many places. 

“I arrived here late last night. Our friend the Dean, has been 
gone from hence some months; but I am told at my inn, that he is 
very populous (popular.) However, I found Mr. Law, the Arch¬ 
deacon, son to the Bishop, and with him I have breakfasted and 
dined very agreeably. I got acquainted with him at the assizes here, 
about a year and a half ago; he is a man of great variety of knowl¬ 
edge, uncommon genius, and, T believe, sincere religion. T received 
the holy sacrament in the Cathedral in the morning, this being the 
first Sunday in the month; and was at prayers there in the morn¬ 
ing. It is divinely cheering to me to think that there is a Cathedral 
so near Auchinleck; and I now leave Old England in such a state 
of mind as I am thankful to God for granting me. 

“The black dog that worries me at home I cannot but dread; 
yet as I have been for some time past in a military train, I trust I 
shall repulse him. To hear from you will animate me like the sound 
of a trumpet; I therefore hope, that soon after my return to the 
northern field, I shall receive a few lines from you. 

“Colonel Stuart did me the honour to escort me in his carriage 
to shew me Liverpool, and from thence back again to Warrington, 
where we parted.’ In justice to my valuable wife, I must inform 

His rcRiment was afterwards ordered to Jamaira, where he accompanied 
it, and almost lost his life by the climitc. Thi'v impartial order I should think 
a sufficient refutation of the idle rumour th.it "there was still something be¬ 
hind the throne greater than the throne itself.” 
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you she wrote to me, that I was so happy, she would not be so 
selfish as to wish me to return sooner than business absolutely 
required my presence. She made my clerk write to me a post or two 
after to the same purpose, by commission from her; and this day 
a kind letter from her met me at the Post-Office here, acquainting 
me that she and the little ones were well, and expressing all their 
wishes for my return home. I am, more and more, my dear Sir, 

“Your affectionate, 

“And obliged humble servant, 

“James Boswell.” 


“To James Boswell, Esq. 

“dear sir, 

“Your last letter was not only kind but fond. But I wish you 
to get rid of all intellectual excesses, and neither to exalt your 
pleasures, nor aggravate your vexations, beyond their real and 
natural state. Why should you not be as happy at Edinburgh as at 
Chester? In culpa est animus, qui sc non efjugit usquam. Please 
yourself with your wife and children, and studies, and practice. 

“I had sent a petition ^ from Lucy Porter, with which I leave it 
to your discretion whether it is proper to comply. Return me her 
letter, which I have sent, that you may know the whole case, and 
not be seduced to any thing that you may afterwards repent. Miss 
Doxy perhaps you know to be Mr. Garrick’s niece. 

“If Dean Percy can be popular at Carlisle, he may be very 
happy. He has in his disposal two livings, each equal, or almost 
equal in value to the deanery; he may take one himself, and give 
the other to his son. 

“How near is the Cathedral to Auchinleck, that you are so much 
delighted with it? It is, I suppose, at least an hundred and fifty 
miles off. However, if you arc pleased, it is so far well. 

“Let me know what reception you have from your father, and 
the state of his health. Please him as much as you can, and add no 
pain to his last years. 

“Of our friends here I can recollect nothing to tell you. I have 
neither seen nor heard of Langton. Beauclerk is just returned from 
Brighthelmstone, I am told, much better. Mr. Thrale and his family 
are still there; and his health is said to be visibly improved; he has 
not bathed, but hunted. 

“At Bolt-court there is much malignity, but of late little open 
hostility.* I have had a cold, but it is gone. 

1 RequestinK me to enquire concerning the family of a gentleman who was 
then paying his addresses to Miss Doxy. 

* See page 856. 
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“Make my compliments 10 Mrs. 


"t-ondon, Nov. 13, 1770.” 


tooswell, ifec. 

“I am, Sir, 

“Vour humble servant, 

“Sa.m. Johnson.” 


On November 22, and December 21 ,1 wrote to him from I-Aiin- 
burgh, giving a very favourable report of the family of Miss Doxy’s 
lover;—that after a good deal of enquiry I had discovered the 
sister of Mr. Francis Stewart, one of his amanuenses when writing 
his Dictionary; that I had, as desired by him, paid her a guinea 
for an old pocketbook of her brother’s which he had retained; and 
that the good woman, who was in very moderate circumstances, 
but contented and placid, wondered at his scrupulous and liberal 
honesty, and received the guinea as if sent her by Providence.— 
That I had repeatedly begged of him to keep his promi.se to send 
me his letter to Lord Chesterfield, and that this memento, like 
Delcnda est Carthago, must be in every letter that I should write 
to him, till I had obtained my object. 

In 1780, the world was kept in impatience for the completion of 
his “I.ives of the Poets,” upon which he was employed so far ns 
his indolence allowed him to labour. 

I wrote to him on January i, and March 13, sending him my 
notes of lA)rd Marchmont’s information concerning Pope;—com¬ 
plaining that I had not heard from him for altno.st four months, 
though he was two letters in my debt;—that 1 had suffered again 
from melancholy;—hoping that he had been in so miuh better 
company, (the Poets,) that he had not lime to tliink of his distant 
friends; for if that were the case, I should have some recompence 
for my uneasiness;—that the state of my affairs difl not admit 
of my coming to London this year; and begging he would return 
me Goldsmith’s two poems, with his lines marked. 

His friend Dr. Lawrence having now suffered the greate'-t afflic¬ 
tion to which a man is liable and which Johnson him.self had felt 
in the most severe manner; Johnson wrote to him in an admirable 
strain of sympathy and pious consolation. 


“To Dr. Lawrence. 

“dear sir, 

“At a time when all your friends ought to shew their kind¬ 
ness, and with a character which ought to make all that know you 
your friends, you may wonder that you have yet heard nothing 
from me. 

“1 have been hindered by a vexatious and incessant cough, for 
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which within these ten days I have been bled once, fasted four 
or five times, taken physick five times, and opiates, I think, six. 
This day it seems to remit. 

“The loss, dear Sir, which you have lately suffered, I felt many 
years ago, and know therefore how much has been taken from you, 
and how little help can be had from consolation. He that outlives 
a wife whom he has long loved, sees himself disjoined from the only 
mind that has the same hopes, and fears, and interest; from the 
only companion with whom he has shared much good or evil; and 
with whom he could set his mind at liberty, to retrace the past or 
anticipate the future. The continuity of being is lacerated; the 
settled course of sentiment and action is stopped; and life stands 
suspended and motionless, till it is driven by external causes into 
a new channel. But the time of suspense is dreadful. 

“Our first recourse in this distressed solitude is, perhaps for want 
of habitual piety, to a gloomy acquiescence in necessity. Of two 
mortal beings, one must lose the other; but surely there is a higher 
and better comfort to be drawn from the consideration of that 
Providence which watches over all, and a belief that the living 
and the dead are equally in the hands of God, who will reunite 
those whom he has separated; or who sees that it is best not to 
reunite. 

“I am, dear Sir, 

“Your most affectionate, 

“And most humble servant, 

“Sam. Johnson.” 

“January ao, 1780.” 

“To James Boswell, Esq. 

“dear sir, 

“Well, I had resolved to send you the Chesterfield letter, but 
I will write once again without it. Never impose tasks upon mortals. 
To require two things is the way to have them both undone. 

“For the difficulties which you mention in your affairs, I am 
sorry; but difficulty is now very general: it is not therefore less 
grievous, for there is less hope of help. I pretend not to give you 
advice, not knowing the state of your affairs; and general counsels 
about prudence and frugality would do you little good. You are, 
however, in the right not to increase your own perplexity by a 
journey hither; and I hope that by staying at home you will please 
your father. 

“Poor dear Beauclerk'— nec, ut soles, dabis }oca. His wit and 

* [The Hon. Topham Beauclerk died March ii, 1780. His Library was sold 
by publick auction in April and May 1781, for £5011.—M.] 
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his folly, his acuteness and maliciousness, his merriment and rea¬ 
soning, are now over. Such another will not often be found among 
mankind. He directed himself to be buried by the side of his mother, 
an instance of tenderness which I hardly expected. He has left his 
children to the care of Lady Di, and if she dies, of Mr. Langton, 
and of Mr. lyeicester, his relation, and a man of good character. 
His library has been offered to sale to the Russian amlxissador. 

“Dr. Percy, notwithstanding all the noise of the newspapers, has 
had no literary loss.^ Clothes and moveables wt're burnt to the 
value of about one hundred pounds; but his papers, and I think his 
books, were all preserved. 

“Poor Mr. Thrale has been in extreme danger from an apoplecti- 
cal disorder, and recovered, beyond the expectation of his phy¬ 
sicians; he is now at Bath, that his mind may be quiet, and Mrs. 
Thrale and Miss are with him. 

“Having told you what has happened to your friends, let me 
say something to you of yourself. You are always complaining of 
melancholy, and I conclude from those complaints that you are 
fond of it. No man talks of that which he is desirous to conceal, and 
every man desires to conceal that of which he is ashamed. Do not 
oretend to deny it; manijestum habemus jure.w; make it an in¬ 
variable and obligatory law to yourself, never to mention your own 
mental diseases; if you are never to speak of them you will think on 
them but little, and if you think little of them, they will molest you 
rarely. When you talk of them, it is plain that you want eithei 
praise or pity; for praise there is no room, and pity will do you no 
good; therefore, from this hour speak no more, think no more, about 
them. 

“Your transaction with Mrs. Stewart gave me great satisfaction; 
I am much obliged to you for your attention. J 3 o not lose sight of 
her; your countenance may be of great credit, and of consequence 
of great advantage to her. The memory of her brother is yet fresh 
in my mind; he was an ingenious and worthy man. 

“Please to make my compliments to your lady and to the young 
ladies. I should like to see them, pretty loves. 

“I am, dear Sir, 

“Yours affectionately, 

“Sam. Johnson.” 

“.April 8, 1780.” 

Mrs. Thrale being now at Bath with her husband, the corre¬ 
spondence between Johnson and her was carried on briskly. I shall 

1 By a fire in Northumberland-house, where he had an apartment, in wnich 
I have passed many an agreeable hour. 
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present my readers with one of her original letters to him at this 
time, which will amuse them probably more than those well-written 
but studied epistles which she has inserted in her collection, because 
it exhibits the easy vivacity of their literary intercourse. It is also 
of value as a key to Johnson’s answer, which she has printed by 
itself, and of which I shall subjoin extracts. 

“Mrs. Thrale to Dr. Johnson. 

“I HAD a very kind letter from you yesterday, dear Sir, with a 
most circumstanti^ date. You took trouble with my circulating 
letter, Mr. Evans writes me word, and I thank you sincerely for so 
doing; one might do mischief else not being on the spot. 

“Yesterday’s evening was passed at Mrs. Montagu’s: there was 
Mr. Melmoth; I do not like him though, nor he me; it was expected 
we should have pleased each other; he is, however, just Tory enough 
to hate the bishop of Peterborough^ for Whiggism, and Whig 
enough to abhor you for Toryism. 

“Mrs. Montagu flattered him finely; so he had a good afternoon 
on’t. This evening we spend at a concert. Poor Queeney’s ^ sore 
eyes have just released her: she had a long confinement, and could 
neither read nor write, so my master “ treated her very good, 
naturedly with the visits of a young woman in this town, a taylor’s 
daughter, who professes musick, and teaches so as to give six lessons 
a day to ladies, at five and threepence a lesson. Miss Burney says, 
she is a great performer; and I respect the wench for getting her 
living so prettily; she is very modest and pretty-mannered, and not 
seventeen years old. 

“You live in a whirl indeed; if I did not write regularly, you 
would half forget me, and that would be very wrong, for I jelt my 
regard for you in my face last night, when the criticisms were go¬ 
ing on. 

“This morning it was all connoisseurship; we went to see some 
pictures painted by a gentleman-artist, Mr. Taylor, of this place; 
my master makes one every where, and has got a good dawdling com¬ 
panion to ride with him now.* ****** He looks well enough, 
but I have no notion of health for a man whose mouth cannot be 
sewed up. Burney and I and Queeney teaze him every meal he eats, 
and Mrs. Montagu is quite serious with him; but what can one do? 
He will eat, I think, and if he does eat I know he will not live; it 

^ Dr. John Hincbliffe. 

*A kind of nick-name given to Mrs. Thrale’s eldest daughter, whose 
name being Esther she might be as»milated to a Queen. 

» Mr. Thrale. 
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makes me very unhappy, but T must bear it. Let me always have 
your friendship. I am, most sincerely, dear Sir, 

“Vour faithful servant, 

“H. L. T.” 


"Bath, Friday, April 28.” 


“Dr. Johnson to Mrs. Thrale. 

“dearest madam, 

“Mr. Thrale never will live abstinently, till he can persuade 
himself to live by rule.^ Encourage, as you can, the 

musical girl. 

“Nothing is more common than mutual dislike, where mutual 
approbation is particularly expected. 'I here is often on both sides 
a vigilance not over-benevolent; and as attention is strongly excited, 
so that nothing drops unheeded, any difference in taste or opinion, 
and some difference where there is no restraint will commonly ap¬ 
pear, immediately generates dislike. 

“Ne\er let criticisms operate on your face or your mind; it is 
very rarely that an authf)ur is hurt by his criticks. The blaze of 
reputation cannot be blown out, but it often dies in the socket; a 
very few names may be considered as j^erpetual lamps that shine 
unconsumed. From the authour of ‘Fitzosborne’s letters’ I cannot 
think myself in much danger. I met him only once about thirty 
years ago, and in some small dispute reduced him to whistle; having 
not seen him since, that is the last impression. Toor Moore, the 
fabulist, was one of the company. 

“Mrs. Montagu’s long stay, against her own inclination, is very 
convenient. You would, by your own confession, want a companion; 
and she is par plurihus; conversing with her you may find variety 
in one. 

“London, May i, 1780.” 

On the 2d of Alay I wrote to him, and requested that w'e might 
have another meeting somewhere in the North of England, in the 
autumn of this year. 

From Mr. Langton I received soon after this time a letter, of 
which I extract a passage, relative both to Mr. Beauclerk and 
Dr. Johnson. 

“The melancholy information you have received concerning 
Mr. Beauclerk’s death is true. Had his talents been directed in any 
sufficient degree as they ought, I have always been strongly of opin¬ 
ion that they were calculated to make an illustrious figure; and that 
opinion, as it had been in part formed upon Dr. Johnson’s judge- 

11 have taken the liberty to leave out a few lines. 
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ment, receives more and more confirmation by hearing, what since 
his death, Dr. Johnson has said concerning them; a few evenings 
ago, he was at Mr. Vesey’s, where Lord Althorpe, who was one of a 
numerous company there, addressed Dr. Johnson on the subject 
of Mr. Beauclerk’s death, saying, ‘Our Club has had a great loss 
since we met last.’ He replied, ‘A loss, that perhaps the whole nation 
could not repair 1 ’ The Doctor then went on to speak of his endow¬ 
ments, and particularly extolled the wonderful ease with which he 
uttered what was highly excellent. He said, that no man ever was 
so free when he was going to say a good thing, from a look that ex¬ 
pressed that it was coming; or, when he had said it, from a look that 
expressed that it had come. At Mr. Thrale’s, some days before, when 
we were talking on the same subject, he said, referring to the same 
idea of his wonderful facility, ‘That Beauclerk’s talents were those 
which he had felt himself more disposed to envy, than those of any 
whom he had known.’ 

“On the evening I have spoken of above, at Mr. Vesey’s, you 
would have been much gratified, as it exhibited an instance of the 
high importance in which Dr. Johnson’s character is held, I think 
even beyond any I ever before was witness to. The company con¬ 
sisted chiefly of ladies, among whom were the Duchess Dowager of 
Portland, the Duchess of Beaufort, whom I suppose from her 
rank, I must name before her mother Mrs. Boscawen, and her 
elder sister Mrs. Lewson, who was likewise there; Lady Lucan, Lady 
Clermont, and others of note both for their station and understand¬ 
ings. Among the gentlemen were Lord Althorpe, whom I have before 
named. Lord Macartney, Sir Joshua Reynolds, Lord Lucan, Mr. 
Wraxal, whose book you have probably seen, ‘The Tour to the 
Northern Parts of Europe;* a very agreeable ingenious man; Dr. 
Warren, Mr. Pepys, the Master in Chancery, whom I believe you 
know, and Dr. Bernard, the Provost of Eton. As soon as Dr. John¬ 
son was come in, and had taken a chair, the company began to col¬ 
lect round him till they became not less than four, if not five, deep; 
those behind standing, and listening over the heads of those that 
were sitting near him. The conversation for some time was chiefly 
between Dr. Johnson and the Provost of Eton, while the others con¬ 
tributed occasionally their remarks. Without attempting to detail 
the particulars of the conversation, which perhaps if I did, I should 
spin my account out to a tedious length, I thought, my dear Sir, this 
general account of the respect with which our valued friend was at¬ 
tended to, might be acceptable.” 
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“To THE Reverend Dr. Farmer. 


« 


SIR, 


«9S 

‘May 25, 1780. 


“I KNOW your disposition to second any literary attempt, and 
therefore venture upon the liberty of entreating you to procure from 
College or University registers, all the dates or other informations 
which they can supply relating to Ambrose Philips, Uroome, and 
Gray, who were all of Cambridge, and of whose lives 1 am to give 
such accounts as I can gather. Be pleased to forgive this trouble 
from, Sir, 

“Your most humble servant, 

“Sam. Johnson.” 


While Johnson was thus engaged in preparing a delightful literary 
entertainment for the world, the tranquillity of the metropolis of 
Great Britain was unexpectedly disturbed, by the most horrid series 
of outrages that ever disgraced a civilised country. A relaxation of 
some of the severe penal provisions against our fellow-.subjects of 
the Catholick communion had been granted by the legislature, with 
an opposition so inconsiderable, that the genuine mildness of Chris¬ 
tianity united with liberal policy, seemed to have become general in 
this island. But a dark and malignant spirit of persecution soon 
shewed itself, in an unworthy petition for the repeal of the wise and 
humane statute. That petition was brought forward by a mob, with 
the evident purpose of intimidation, and was justly rejected. But the 
attempt was accompanied and followed by such daring violence a.s 
is unexampled in history. Of this extraordinary tumult, Dr. John¬ 
son has given the following concise, lively, and just account in his 
“Letters to Mrs. Thrale:”^ 

“On Friday," the good Protestants tnet in Saint George’s-Fields, 
at the summons of Lord George Gordon, and marching to West¬ 
minster, insulted the Lords and Commons, who all bore K with 
great tameness. At night the outrages began by the demolition of 
the mass-house by Lincoln’s Inn. 

“An exact journal of a week’s defiance of government I cannot 
give you. On Monday Mr. Strahan, who had [jeen insulted, spoke to 
Lord Mansfield, who had I think been insulted too, of the licentious¬ 
ness of the populace; and his lordship treated it as a very slight ir¬ 
regularity. On Tuesday night they pulled down Fielding’s house,* 

1P. 745, et seq. I have selected passages from several letters, without 
mentioning dates. 

* June 2. 

® (This is not quite correct. Sir John Fielding was, I think, then dead. It 
was Justice Hyde’s house in St. Martin's-strect, Leicester-Fields, that was 
gutted, and his goods burnt in the street.— Blakf.wav.] 
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and burnt his goods in the street. They had gutted on Monday Sir 
George Savile’s house, but the building was saved. On Tuesday 
evening, leaving Fielding’s ruins, they went to Newgate to demand 
their companions, who had been seized demolishing the chapel. The 
keeper could not release them but by the Mayor’s permission, which 
he went to ask; at his return he found all the prisoners released, and 
Newgate in a blaze. They then went to Bloomsbury, and fastened 
upon Lord Mansfield’s house, which they pulled down; and as for 
his goods, they totally burnt them. They have since gone to Caen- 
wood, but a guard was there before them. They plundered some 
Papists, I think, and burnt a mass-house in Moor-fields the same 
night.” 

“On Wednesday I walked with Dr. Scott to look at Newgate, and 
found it in ruins, with the fire yet glowing. As I went by, the Protes¬ 
tants were plundering the Sessions-house at the Old-Bailey. I'here 
were not, I believe, a hundred; but they did their work at leisure, 
in full security, without sentinels, without trepidation, as men law¬ 
fully employed in full day. Such is the cowardice of a commercial 
place. On Wednesday they broke open the Fleet, and the King’s- 
Bench, and the Marshalsea, and Wood-street Compter, and Clerken- 
wcll Bridewell, and released all the prisoners. 

“At night they set fire to the Fleet, and to the Kings-Bench, and 
I know not how many other places; and one might see the glare of 
conllagration fill the sky from many parts. 'I'he sight was dreadful. 
Some people were threatened; INIr. Strahan advised me to take care 
of myself. Such a time of terrour you have been happy in not seeing. 

“The King said in council, ‘That the magistrates had not done 
their duty, but that he would do his own;’ and a proclamation was 
published, directing us to keep our servants within doors, as the 
peace was now to be preserved by force, 'i he soldiers were sent out 
to different parts, ami the town is now [June 9, ] at quiet. 

“The soldiers are stationed so as to be every where within call: 
there is no longer any body of rioters, and the individuals are hunted 
to their holes, and led to prison; Lord George was last night sent to 
the Tower. Air. John Wilkes was this day in my neighbourhood, to 
seize the publisher of a seditious paper.” 

“Several chapels have been destroyed, and several inoffensive 
Papists have been plundered, but the high sport was to burn the 
gaols. This was a good rabble trick. The debtors and the criminals 
were all set at liberty; but of the criminals, as has always happened, 
many are already retaken; and two pirates have surrendered them¬ 
selves, and it is expected that they will be pardoned.” 

“Government now acts again with its proper force; and we are 
all under the protection of the King and the law. I thought that it 
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would be agreeable to you and my master to have my testimony ta 
the public security; and that you would sleep more quietly when J 
told you that you are safe.” 

“There has, indeed, been an universal panick, from which the 
King was the first that recovered. \\ itlunit the concurrence of his 
ministers, or the assistance of the civil magistrates, he put the 
soldiers in motion, and saved the town from calamities, such as a 
rabble’s government must naturally produce.” 

“The publick has escaped a very heavy calamity. 'I he rioters 
attempted the Bank on \\ ednesday night, but in no great number; 
and like other thieves, with no groat resolution. Jack Wilki s headed 
the party that drove them away. It is agreed, that if they had s: i/,e<l 
the Bank on 'I'uesday, at the height of the panick, when no resisiaiu e 
had been prepared, they might have carried irrecoverably away 
whatever they had found. Jack, who was always zealous fiw order 
and decency, declares, that if he bo trust(‘d with power, he will not 
leave a rioter alive. There is, however, now no longer any need of 
heroism or bloodshed; no blue ribband * is any longer worn." 

Such was the end of this miserable sedition, from wliich London 
was delivered by the magnanimity of the Sovereign himself. \\ hat- 
ever some may maintain, I am satisfied that there was no combina¬ 
tion or plan, either domestick or foreign; but that the misdiiet 
spread by a gradual contagion of frenzy, augmented by the <ju.inti- 
ties of fermented liquors, of which the deluded populace possessed 
themselves in the course of their depredations. 

I should think myself very much to blame, did I here neglect to 
do justice to my esteemed friend Mr. Akerman, the keeper of .N'ew- 
gate, who long discharged a very important trust with an unifcirm 
intrepid firmness, and at the same time a tenderness and a iiljeral 
charity, which entitle him to be recorded with distinguished honour. 

Upon this occasion, from the timidity and negligence of magis¬ 
tracy on the one hand, and the almost incredilile exertions of the 
mob on the other, the first prison of this great country was laid open, 
and ths prisoners set free; but that Mr. .Akerman, whose house was 
burnt, would have prevented all this, had proper aid l)een s(;nt him 
in due time, there can be no doubt. 

Many years ago, a fire broke out in the brick part which was 
built as an addition to the old gaol of Newgate, 'fhe Prisoners were 
in consternation and tumult, tailing out, “We shall be oiirnt -we 
shall be burnt! Down with the gate!—clown with the gate!” Mr. 
Akerman hastened to them, shewed him'^elf at the gate, and having, 
after some confused vociferation of “Hear him!—hear him!” ob- 

1 [Lord George Gordon and his followers, during these outrages wore hlui 
dbbands in their hats.—M.] 
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tained a silent attention, he then calmly told them, that the gate 
must not go down; that they were under his care, and that they 
should not be permitted to escape; but that he could assure them, 
they need not be afraid of being burnt, for that the fire was not in 
the prison, properly so called, which was strongly built with stone; 
and that if they would engage to be quiet, he himself would come 
in to them, and conduct them to the further end of the building, 
and would not go out till they gave him leave. To this proposal 
they agreed; upon which Mr. Akerman, having first made them fall 
back from the gate, went in, and with a determined resolution 
ordered the outer turnkey upon no account to open the gate, even 
though the prisoners (though he trusted they would not) should 
break their word, and by forct bring himself to order it. “Never 
mind me, (said he,) should that happen.” The prisoners peaceably 
followed him, while he conducted them through passages of which 
he had the keys, to the extremity of the gaol, which was most 
distant from the fire. Having by this very judicious conduct fully 
satisfied them that there was no immediate risk, if any at all, he 
then addressed them thus: “Gentlemen, you are now convinced that 
I told you true. I have no doubt that the engines will soon ex¬ 
tinguish this fire; if they should not, a sufficient guard will come, 
and you shall be all taken out and lodged in the Compters. I assure 
you, upon my word and honour, that I have not a farthing insured. 
I have left my house that I might take care of you. I will keep 
my promise, and stay with you if you insist upon it; but if you 
will allow me to go and look after my family and property, I shall 
be obliged to you.” Struck with his behaviour, they called out, 
“Master Akerman, you have done bravely; it was very kind in you: 
by all means go and take care of your own concerns.” He did so 
accordingly, while they remained, and were all preserved. 

Johnson has been heard to relate the substance of this story with 
high praise, in which he was joined by Mr. Burke. My illustrious 
friend, speaking of Mr. Akerman’s kindness to his prisoners, pro¬ 
nounced this eulogy upon his character:—“He who has long had 
constantly in his view the worst of mankind, and is yet eminent 
for the humanity of his disposition, must have had it originally 
in a great degree, and continued to cultivate it very carefully.” 

In the course of this month my brother David waited upon Dr. 
Johnson, with the following letter of introduction, which I had 
laken care should be lying ready on his arrival in London. 
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“my dear sir, 


“To Dr. Samuel Johnson. 

“Edinburgh, April 29, 1780. 


“This will be delivered to you by niy brother David, on his 
return from Spain. You will be glad to see the man who vowetl to 
'stand by the old castle of Auchinleck, with heart, purse, and 
sword;’ that romantick family solemnity devised by me, of which 
you and I talked with complacency upon the spot. I trust that 
twelve years of absence have not lessened his feudal attachment; 
and that you will find him worthy of being introduced to youf 
acquaintance. 

“I have the honour to be, 

“With affectionate veneration, 

“My dear Sir, 

“Your most faithful humble servant, 

“James Boswell.” 


Johnson received him very politely, and has thus mentioned him 
in a letter to Mrs. Thrale: ‘ “I have had with me a brother of 
Boswell’s, a Spanish merchant," whom the war has driven from 
his residence at Valencia; he is gone to see his friends, tind will 
find Scotland but a sorry place after twelve years’ residence in 
a happier climate. He is a very agreeable man, and speaks no 
Scotch.” 

“To Dr. Beattie, at .'\iierdeen. 

“sir, 

“More years ® than I have any delight to reckon, have 
past since you and I saw one another; of this, however, there 
is no reason for making any reprchen.sory complaint :—Sir jala 
jerunt. But methinks there might pass some small interchange of 
regard between us. If you say, that 1 ought to have written, I now 
write; and I write to tell you, that I have much kindness lor you 
and Mrs. Beattie; and that I wish your health better, and your 
life long. Try change of air, and come a few degrees Southwards; 
a softer climate may do you both good; winter is coming in; and 
London will be warmer, and gayer, and busier, and more fertile 
of amusement, than Aberdeen. 

“My health is better; but that will be little in the balance, when 
I tell you that Mrs. Montagu has been very ill, and is, I doubt, 
now but weakly. Mr. Thrale has been very dangerously disordered; 
but is much better, and I hope will totally recover. He has with- 

^ P. 763. Mrs. Piozzi has omitted the name, she best knows why. 

* Now settled in London. 

* I had been five years absent from London.—B eattie. 
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drawn himself from business the whole summer. Sir Joshua and his 
sister are well; and Mr. Davies has got great success as an authour,^ 
generated by the corruption of a bookseller. More news I have 
not to tell you, and therefore you must be contented with hearing, 
what I know not whether you much wish to hear,- that I am, Sir, 

“Your most humble servant, 

“Sam. Johnson.” 

“Bolt-Court, Fleet-street, 

August 21,1780.” 


“To James Boswell, Esq. 

“dear sir, 

“I FIND you have taken one of your fits of taciturnity, and 
have resolved not to write till you are written to; it is but a 
peevish humour, but you shall have your way. 

“I have sat at home in Bolt-court, all the summer, thinking to 
write the Lives, and a great part of the time only thinking. Several 
of them, however, are done, and I still think to do the rest. 

“Mr. Thrale and his family have, since his illness, passed their 
time first at Bath, and then at Brighthelmstone; but I have been 
at neither place. I would have gone to Lichfield if I could have 
had time, and I might have had time if I had been active; but I 
have missed much, and done little. 

“In the late disturbances, Mr. Thrale’s house and stock were 
in great danger; the mob was pacified at their first invasion, with 
about fifty pounds in drink and meat; and at their second, were 
driven away by the soldiers. ]\Ir. Strahan got a garrison into his 
house, and maintained them a fortnight; he was so frightened, 
that he removed part of his goods. Mrs. Williams took shelter in 
the country. 

“I know not whether I shall get a ramble this autumn; it is now 
about the time when we were travelling. I have, however, better 
health than I had then, and hope you and I may yet show our¬ 
selves on some part of Europe, Asia, or Africa.'* In the mean time 

1 Meaning his entertaining “Memoirs of David Garrick, Esq.” of which 
Johnson, (as Davies informed me) wrote the first sentence; thus giving, as 
it were, the key-note to the performance. It is, indeed, very charactcristical 
of Its authour, beginning with a maxim, and proceeding to illustrate.—“All 
excellence has a right to be recorded. I shall, therefore, think it superfluous 
to apologize for writing the life of a man, who, by an uncommon assemblage 
of private virtues, adorned the highest eminence in a publick profession.” 

* I wish he had omitted the suspicion expressed here, though I believe he 
meant nothing but jocularity; for, though he and I differed sometimes in opin¬ 
ion, he well knew how much I loved and revered him.— Beattie. 

* It will no doubt be remarked how he avoids the rebellious land of America. 
This puts me in mind of an anecdote for which I am obliged to my worthy 
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let US play no trick, but keep each other’s kindness by all means 
in our power. 

“The bearer of this is Dr. Dunbar of .Aberdeen, who has written 
and published a very ingenious book,^ and who 1 think has a 
kindness for me, and will, when he knows you. have a kindness 
for you. 

“I suppose your little ladies are prown tall; and your son has 
become a learned younp man. 1 love them all. and 1 love your 
naughty lady, whom I never shall persuade to love me. When the 
Lives are done, I shall send them to complete her collection, but 
must send them in paper, as for want of a pattern, I cannot bind 
them to fit the rest. 

“I am. Sir, 

“Yours most affectionately, 

“Sam. Johnson.” 

“London, Aug. 21,1780.” 

This year he wwte to a young clergyman in the country the 
following very e.xcellent letter, which contains valuable advice to 
Divines in general: 

“dear sir, 

“Not many days ago Dr. Lawrence shewed me a letter, in 
which you make mention of me: 1 hope, therefore, you will not lie 
displeased that I endeavour to preserve your good-will by some 
observations which your letter suggested to me. 

“You are afraid of falling into some improprieties in the daily 
service by reading to an audience that rcriuires no exactness. Your 
fear, I hope, secures you from danger. They who contract absurd 
habits are such as have no fear. It is impossible to do the same 
thing very often, without some peculiarity of manner: but that 
manner may be good or bad, and a little care will at least preserve 
it from being bad: to make it good, there must, 1 think, be some¬ 
thing of natural or casual felicity, which cannot be taught. 

“Your present method of making your sermons seems very 
judicious. Few frequent preachers can be suppo.sed to have sermons 
more their own than yours will be. Take care to register, some- 

social friend, Governour Richard Penn: “At one of Miss L. Ilervcy s 
semblics. Dr. Johnson was following her up and down the room; upon which 
Lord Abington observed to her, ‘Your great friend is very fond of you; you 
can go no where without him.’—‘Ay, (said she,) he would follow rne to any 
part of the world.’—‘Then (said the Earl), ask him to go with you to 
America.'" 

1 “Essays on the History of Mankind.” 
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where or other, the authours from whom your several discourses 
are borrowed; and do not imagine that you shall always remem¬ 
ber, even what perhaps you now think it impossible to forget. 

“My advice, however, is, that you attempt, from time to time, 
an original sermon; and in the labour of composition, do not 
burden your mind with too much at once; do not exact from your¬ 
self at one effort of excogitation, propriety of thought and elegance 
of expression. Invent first, and then embellish. The production of 
something, where nothing was before, is an act of greater energy 
than the expansion or decoration of the thing produced. Set down 
diligently your thoughts as they rise in the first words that occur; 
and when you have matter' you will easily give it form; nor, per¬ 
haps, will this method be always necessary; for by habit, your 
thoughts and diction will flow together. 

“The composition of sermons is not very difficult: the divisions 
not only help the memory of the hearer, but direct the judgement of 
the writer: they supply sources of invention, and keep every part 
in its proper place. 

“What I like least in your letter is your account of the manners 
of your parish; from which I gather, that it has been long 
neglected by the parson. The Dean of Carlisle,^ who was then a 
little rector in Northamptonshire, told me, that it might be 
discerned whether or no there was a clergyman resident in a 
parish, by the civil or savage manner of the people. Such a congre¬ 
gation as yours stands in need of much reformation; and I would 
not have you think it impossible to reform them. A very savage 
parish was civilised by a decayed gentlewoman, who came among 
them to teach a petty school. My learned friend. Dr. Wheeler, of 
Oxford, when he was a young man, had the care of a neighbouring 
parish for fifteen pounds a year, which he was never paid; but he 
counted it a convenience, that it compelled him to make a sermon 
weekly. One woman he could not bring to the communion; and 
when he reproved or exhorted her, she only answered, that she was 
no scholar. He was advised to set some good woman or man of the 
parish, a little wiser than herself, to talk to her in a language level 
to her mind. Such honest, I may call them holy, artifices, must be 
practised by every clergyman; for all means must be tried by 
which souls may be saved. Talk to your people, however, as much 
as you can; and you will find, that the more frequently you 
converse with them upon religious subjects, the more willingly 
they will attend, and the more submissively they will learn. A 
clergyman’s diligence always make him venerable. I think I have 

1 Dr. Percy, now Bishop of Dtomore. 
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now only to say, that in the momentous work you have under' 
taken, I pray God to bless you. 

“I am. Sir, 

“Your most humble servant, 

“Sam. Johnson.” 

“Bolt-court, Aug. 30, 1780.” 


My next letters to him were dated August 24, September 6, 
and October i, and from them I extract «he following passa>?es. 

“My brother David and I find the long indulged fancy of ou? 
comfortable meeting again at Auchinleck, so weli realized, that it 
in some degree confirms the pleasing hope of 0 / prcclarum dicml 
in a future state. 

“I beg that you may never again harbour a suspicion of my 
indulging a peevish humour, or playing tricks; you will recollect, 
that when I confessed to you, that I had once been intentionally 
silent to try your regard, I gave you my wcjrd and honour that 1 
would not do so again. 

“I rejoice to hear of your good state of health: T pray God to 
continue it long. I have often said, that I would willingly have 
ten years added to my life, to have ten taken from yours; I mean, 
that I would be ten years older to have you ten years younger. 
But let me be thankful for the years during which 1 have enjoyetl 
your friendship, and please myself with the hoi)es of enjoying it 
many years to come in this state of being, trusting always, that 
in another state, we shall meet never to be separated. Of this we 
can form no notion; but the thought, though indistinct, is delight¬ 
ful, when the mind is calm and clear. 

“The riots in London were certainly horrible; but you give me 
no account of your own situation during the barbarous anarchy. 
A description of it by Dr. Johnson would be a great painting; ' 
you might write another ‘London, a Pokm.’ 

“I am charmed with your condescending affec tionate cxi)rcssion, 
‘let us keep each other’s kindness by all the means in our power;’ 
my revered Friend! how elevating is it to my mind, that I am 
found worthy to be a companion to Dr. Samuel Johnson! .Ml that 
you have said in grateful praise of Mr. Walmsley, 1 have long 
thought of you; but we are both Tories, which has a very general 
influence upon our sentiments. I hope that you will agree to meet 
me at York, about the end of this month; or if you will come to 
Carlisle, that would be better still, in ca.se the Dean be there. 

’ I oot then seen his Letters to Mrs. Thrale. 
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Please to consider, that to keep each other’s kindness, we should 
every year have that free and intimate communication of mind 
which can be had only when we are together. We should have 
both our solemn and our pleasant talk.” 

“I write now for the third time, to tell you that my desire for 
our meeting this autumn is much increased. I wrote to ’Squire 
Godfrey Bosville, my Yorkshire chief, that I should, perhaps, pay 
him a visit, as I was to hold a conference with Dr. Johnson at 
York. I give you my word and honour that I said not a word of 
his inviting you; but he wrote to me as follows: 

“ 4 need not tell you I shall be happy to see you here the latter 
end of this month, as you propose; and I shall likewise be in hopes 
that you will persuade Dr. Johnson to finish the conference here. 
It will add to the favour of your own company, if you prevail upon 
such an associate, to assist your observations. I have often been 
entertained with his writings, and I once belonged to a club of 
which he was a member, and I never spent an evening there, but I 
heard something from him well worth remembering.’ 

“We have thus, my dear Sir, good comfortable quarters in the 
neighbourhood of York, where you may be assured we shall be 
heartily welcome. I pray you then resolve to set out; and let not the 
year 1780 be a blank in our social calendar, and in that record of 
wisdom and wit, which I keep with so much diligence, to your 
honour, and the instruction and delight of others.” 

Mr. Thrale had now another contest for the representation in 
Parliament of the borough of Southwark, and Johnson kindly lent 
him his assistance, by writing advertisements for him. I shall insert 
one as a specimen: 

“To THE Worthy Electors of the Borough of 
Southwark. 

“gentleaien, 

“A NEW Parliament being now called, I again solicit the 
honour of being elected for one of your representatives; and solicit 
it with the greater confidence, as I am not con^ciou« of having 
neglected my duty, or of having acted otherwise than is becomes 
the independent representative of independent cons.i: lents; su- 
periour to fear, hope, and expectation, who has no private purposes 
to promote, and whose prosperity is involved in tl'.e prosperity of 
his country. As my recovery from a very severe distemper is not 
yet perfect, I have declined to attend the Hall, and hope an omis¬ 
sion so necessary will not be harshly censured. 

“I can only send my respectful wishes, that all your delibera- 
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tions may tend to the happiness of the kingdom, and the peace of 
the borough. I am, Gentlemen, 

‘‘Your most faithful 

“.\nd obedient servant, 

•‘Hunky 'riiKM.i:.” 


“Southwark, Sept. 5, 1780.” 


[“To THE Right Honour.aule L.\uy Southwki.i ,* Drni.iN. 
“madam, 

“Among the numerous addresses of condolence which your 
great loss must have occasioned, be pleased to receive this from one 
whose name perhaps you have never heard, and to whom your 
Ladyship is known only by the reputation of your virtue, and to 
whom your Lord was known only by his kindness and beiudicence. 

‘Y'our Ladyship is now again summoned to exert that |)iety 
of which you once gave, in a state of pain and danger, so illustrious 
an example; and your Lord's beneficence may i)e still contimie<l by 
those, who with his fortune inherit his virtues, 

“I hope to be forgiven the lilierty which I shall take of inform¬ 
ing your Ladyship, that Mr. iMauritius Lowe, a son of your late 
Lord’s father,- had, by recommendation to your LorrI, a quarterly 
allowance of ten pounds, the last of which, due July 2(1, he has not 
received; he was in hourly hope of his remittance, and llattered 


1 [Marcarct, tlic .■^(.•(ond (I.umhtiT, and one of the co-luin-ssfs of Arllmr 
Cecil Hamilton, islie was married in 1741 to Tl1oma'^ (Jeorue, the third 
Baron and fir'-t \'i nnml, .Southwell, and lived with him m the moM perfe. t 
connubial felicity till September, 17S0, when Lord Southwell died; a lo-s which 
she never ceased to lament to the hour of her own disMilulioii, m her eiKhty ^ 
first year, Aujtusl 16 , 1S02. -The “illu-triou'. example of puty and fortitude 
to which Dr. Johnson alludes, was the Mibrnitliii!', when jiast her fiftieth ve.ir, 
to an extremely painful suridcal operation, which die endured with exlraord)- 
nary fumness and compcAure, not allowinj: her'-elf to be tied to her chair, 
nor uttcrins a Millie moan. -Tl .s sli;;bt tribute of alfection to the memory ol 
these two most amiable and excellent persons, who were not less di-'inumslic cl 
by their pietv, benelircnce, and unbounded tharity. than by a .suavity ot 
manners which endeared them to all who knew them, it 's ’I'.ped wi I be 
forgiven from one who was honoured by their kindne.‘-s and friei.d-hi|» from 

his childhood.—M.] , , , 

■-Thomas, the second Lord Southwell, who was born Jan 7, i6qX -0, am 
died in London, Nov. iS, 1766. Johnson was well accjuainled with this nob,e 
man, and said, “he was the highest bred man, without m‘:c)len(e, th.d he wa* 
ever in company with.” Sec post, March 23, 17S3 

Edmund Southwell, lived in intimacy with Johnson for many ye.irs. (Mil an 
account of him in Hawkins’s Life of Johnson, p. 405 ) Lonu'J" 

[In opposition to the Knicht’s unfavourable representation of this 
man, to whom I w'as indebted for my first introduction to Johnson, I lake 
this opportunity to add, that he appeared to me a pious man, and was very 
fond of leading the conversation to religious subjects. M.J 
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himself that on October 26, he should have received the whole 
half year’s bounty, when he was struck with the dreadful news 
of his benefactor’s death. 

“May I presume to hope, that his want, his relation, and his 
merit, which excited his Lordship’s charity, will continue to have 
the same effect upon those whom he has left behind; and that, 
though he has lost one friend, he may not yet be destitute. Your 
Ladyship’s charity cannot easily be exerted where it is wanted 
more; and to a mind like yours, distress is a sufficient recom¬ 
mendation. 

“I hope to be allowed the honour of being, 

“Madam, 

“Your Ladyship’s 

“Most humble Servant 

“Sam. Johnson.”] 

*‘Bolt-court, Fleet-street, London, 

Sept. 9, 1780.” 

On his birth-day, Johnson has this note; “I am now beginning 
the seventy-second year of my life, with more strength of body, 
and greater vigour of mind, than I think is common at that 
age.” But still he complains of sleepless nights and idle days, and 
forgetfulness, or neglect of resolutions. He thus pathetically ex¬ 
presses himself: “Surely I shall not spend my whole life with my 
own total disapprobation.” ^ 

Mr. Macbean, whom I have mentioned more than once, as 
one of Johnson’s humble friends, a deserving but unfortunate man, 
being now oppressed by age and poverty, Johnson solicited the 
Lord Chancellor Thurlow, to have him admitted into the Charter- 
house.* I take the liberty to insert his Lordship’s answer, as I am 

1 Prayers and Meditations, p. 185. 

2 fMr. Alexander Macbean, on Lord Thurlow’s nomination, was admitted 
into the Chartreux in April, 1781; on which occasion Dr? Johnson, with that 
benevolence by which he was uniformly actuated, wrote the following letter, 
which, for the sake of conne.xion, may properly be introduced here: 

“To THE Rev. Dr. Vyse, at Lambeth. 

“rev. sir, 

“The bearer is one of my old friends, a man of great learning, whom the 
Chancellor has been pleased to nominate to the Chartreux. He attends his 
Grace the Archbishop, to take the oath required, and being a modest scholar, 
will escape embarrassment, if you are so kind as to introduce him, by which 
you will do a kindness to a man of great merit, and add another to those 
favours, which have already been conferred by you on, 

“Sir, 

“Your most humble servant, 

“Bolt-court, Fleet-street, “Sam. Johnson.”—M.] 

April 10, 1781.” 
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eager to embrace every occasion of augmenting the respectable 
notion which should ever be entertained of my illustrious friend; 

“To Dr. Samuei. Johnson, 

“London, October 24, 1780 

“sir, 

“I HAVE this moment receivpd your letter dated the 19th, 
and returned from Bath. 

“In the beginning of the summer I placed one in the Ohartreux, 
without the sanction of a recommendation so distinct and S6 
authoritative as yours of Macbean ; and I am afraid, that accord* 
ing to the establishment of the House, the opportunity of injiking 
the charity so good amends will not soon recur. But whenever a 
vacancy shall happen, if you’ll favour me with notice of it, 1 will 
try to recommend him to the place, even though it shouW not be 
my turn to nominate. 

“I am, Sir, with great regard 
“Your most faithful 

“.And obedient scr/ant, 

“Tiiuri.ow.’' 


“To James Boswei.e, Esq. 

“dear sir, 

“I AM sorry to write you a letter that will not plejcse you, 
and yet it is at last what I resolve to do. This year must pass 
without an interview; the summer has been foolishly lost, like 
many other of my summers and winters. T hardly saw a gren; 
field, but staid in town to work, without working much. 

“Mr. Thrale’s loss of health has lost him the election; he is no’A 
going to Brighthclmstone, and c.xnccts me to go with him; and how 
long I shall stay, I cannot tell. I do not much like the place, but 
yet I shall go, and stay while my stay is desired. We must, there¬ 
fore, content ourselves with knowing what we know as well as man 
can know the mind of man, that we love one another, and that we 
wish each other’s happiness, and that the lapse of a year cannot 
lessen our mutual kindness. 

“I was pleased to be told that I accused Mrs. Boswell unjustly, 
in supposing that she bears me ill-will. I love you so much, that I 
would be glad to love all that love you, and that you love; and I 
have love very ready for Mrs. Boswell, if she thinks it worthy 
of acceptance. I hope all the young ladies and gentlemen arc well. 

“I take a great liking to your brother. He tells me that his father 
received him kindly, but not fondly; however, you seem to have 
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lived well enough at Auchinleck, while you staid. Make your 
father as happy as you can. 

“You lately told me of your health: I can tell you in return, 
that my health has been for more than a year past, better than it 
has been for many years before. Perhaps it may please God to 
give us some time together before we are parted. 

“I am, dear Sir, 

“Yours, most affectionately, 

“Sam. Johnson.’’ 

“October 17,1780.” 

[“To THE Reverend Dr, Vyse, at Lambeth, 

“sir, 

“I HOPE you will forgive the liberty I take, in soliciting your 
interposition with his Grace the Archbishop; my first petition was 
successful, and 1 therefore venture on a second. 

“The matron of the Chartreux is about to resign her place, and 
Mrs. Desmoulins, a daughter of the late Dr, Swinfen,’^ who was 
well known to your father, is desirous of succeeding her. She has 
been accustomed by keeping a boarding-school to the care of 
children, and I think is very likely to discharge her duty. She is 
in great distress, and therefore may properly receive the benefit of 
a charitable foundation. If you wish to see her, she will be willing 
to give an account of herself. 

“If you shall be pleased. Sir, to mention her favourably to his 
Grace, you will do a great act of kindness to. Sir, 

“Your most obliged, 

“And most humble Servant, 

“Sam. Johnson.”] 

“Dec. 30, 1780.” 

Being disappointed in my hopes of meeting Johnson this year, 
so that I could hear none of his admirable sayings, I shall com¬ 
pensate for this want by inserting a collection of them, for which 
I am indebted to my worthy friend Mr. Langton, whose kind com¬ 
munications have been separately interwoven in many parts of this 
work. Very few articles of this collection were committed to writ¬ 
ing by himself, he not having that habit; which he regrets, and 
which those who know the numerous opportunities he had of 
gathering the rich fruits of Johnsonian wit and wisdom, must ever 
regret. I however found, in conversation with him, that a good 
store of JoHNSONiANA was treasured in his mind; and I com¬ 
pared it to Herculaneum, or some old Roman field, which when 

1 [See p. 39.—M.l 
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dug, fully rewards the labour employed. The authenticity of every 
article is unquestionable. For the expression, I, who wrote them 
down in his presence, am partly answerable. 

“Theocritus is not deserving of very high re.q)cct as a writer, 
as to the pastoral part, Virgil is very evidently suporiour. He 
wrote, when there had been a larger inllux of knowledge into the 
world than when Theocritus lived. I'lieocritus does not abound in 
description, though living in a beautiful country; the manners 
painted are coarse and gross. Virgil has much more description, 
more sentiment, more of nature, and more of art. Some of the 
most excellent parts of Theocritus are, where Castor and Pollux, 
going with the other Argonauts, land on the Hebrycian coast, and 
there fall into a dispute with Amycu.s, the King of that country; 
which is as well conducted as Euripides could have done it; and 
the battle is well related. Afterwards they carry off a woman, 
whose two brothers come to recover her, and expostulate with 
Castor and Pollux on their injustice; but they pay no regard to 
the brothers, and a battle ensues, where Castor and his brother are 
triumphant.—Theocritus seems not to have seen that the brothers 
have the advantage in their argument over his Argonaut heroes.— 
‘The Sicilian Gossips’ is a piece of merit.” 

“Callimachus is a writer of little excellence. The chief thing to 
be learned from him is his account of Rites and Mythology; which, 
though desirable to be known for the sake of understanding other 
parts of ancient authours, is the least pleasing or valuable part of 
their writings.” 

“Mattaire’s account of the Stephani is a heavy lMM)k. He stTtiis 
to have been a puzzle-headed man, with a large share of scholarship, 
but with little geometry or logick in his head, without method, and 
possessed of little genius. He wrote Latin verses from time to time, 
and published a set in his old age, which he called ‘Scnilia in which 
he shews so little learning or taste in writing, as to make Carteret 
a dactyl.—In matters of genealogy it is necessary to give* the bare 
names as they are; but in poetry, and in prose of any elegance in 
the writing, they require to have inflection given to them.—His 
book of the Dialects is a sad heap of confusion; the only way to 
write on them is to tabulate them with Notes, added at the bottom 
of the page, and references.” 

“It may be questioned, whether there is not some mistake as to 
the methods of employing the poor, seemingly on a supposition 
that there is a certain portion of work left undone for want of per¬ 
sons to do it; but if that is otherwise, and all the materials we have 
are actually worked up, or all the manufactures we can use or dis¬ 
pose of are already executed, then what is given to the poor, who 
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are to be set at work, must be taken from some who now have it: 
as time must be taken for learning, (according to Sir William Petty’s 
observation,) a certain part of those very materials that, as it is, 
are properly worked up, must be spoiled by the unskilfulness of 
novices. We may apply to well-meaning, but misjudging persons in 
particulars of this nature, what Giannone said to a monk, who 
wanted what he called to convert him: *Tu sei santo, ma tu non sei 
’filosopho .*—It is an unhappy circumstance that one might give 
away five hundred pounds in a year to those that importune in the 
streets, and not do any good.” 

“There is nothing more likely to betray a man into absurdity, 
than condescension; when he seems to suppose his understanding 
too powerful for his company.” 

“Having asked Mr. Langton if his father and mother had sat for 
their pictures, which he thought it right for each generation of a 
family to do, and being told they had opposed it, he said, ‘Sir, among 
the anfractuosities of the human mind, I know not if it may not be 
Dne, that there is a superstitious reluctance to sit for a picture.’ ” 

“John Gilbert Cooper related, that soon after the publication of 
his Dictionary, Garrick being asked by Johnson what people said 
of it, told him, that among other animadversions, it was objected 
that he cited authorities which were beneath the dignity of such a 
work, and mentioned Richardson. ‘Nay. (said Johnson,) I have 
done worse than that: I have cited thee, David.’ ” 

“Talking of expence, he observed, with what munificence a great 
merchant will spend his money, both from his having it at command, 
and from his enlarged views by calculation of a good effect upon the 
whole. ‘Whereas (said he) you will hardly ever find a country gentle¬ 
man, who is not a good deal disconcerted at an unexpected occasion 
for his being obliged to lay out ten pounds.’ ” 

“When in good humour, he would talk of his own writings with a 
wonderful frankness and candour, and would even criticise them 
With the closest severity. One day, having read over one of his 
Ramblers, Mr. Langton asked him, how he liked that paper; he 
shook his head, and answered, ‘too wordy.’ At another time, when 
one was reading his tragedy of ‘Irene,’ to a company at a house in 
the country, he left the room: and somebody having asked him the 
reason of this, he replied, ‘Sir, I thought it had been better.’ ” 

“Talking of a point of delicate scrupulosity of moral conduct, he 
said to Mr. Langton, ‘Men of harder minds than ours will do many 
things from which you and I would shrink; yet, Sir, they will per¬ 
haps do more good in life than we. But let us try to help one another. 
If there be a wrong twist, it may be set right. It is not probable that 
two people can be wrong the same way.’ ” 
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“Of the Preface to Cap)ers Shakspeare, he said, ‘If the man would 
have come to me, I would have endeavoured to endow his purposes 
with words;’ for as it is, he doth ‘gabble monstrously.’ ” 

“He related, that he had once in a dream a contest of wit with 
some other person, and that he was very much mortified by imagin¬ 
ing that his opponent had the better of him. ‘Now, (said he,) one 
may mark here the effect of sleep in weakening the power of retlec- 
tion; for had not my judgement failed me, I should have seen, 
that the wit of this supposed antagonist, by whose suiieriority I 
felt myself depressed, was as much furnished by me, as that which 
I thought I had been uttering in my own character.’ ” 

“One evening in company, an ingenious and learned gentle¬ 
man read to him a letter of compliment which he had received 
from one of the Professors of a Foreign I’niversity. Johnson, in 
an irritable fit, thinking there was too much ostentation, said, ‘I 
never receive any of these tributes of applause from abroad. One 
instance I recollect of a foreign publication, in which mention is 
made of I’iUustrc Lockman’ ” ' 

“Of Sir Joshua Reynolds, he said, ‘Sir, I know no man who has 
passed thro.ugh life with more observation than Reynolds.’ ’’ 

“He repeated to Mr. Langton, with great energy, in the Greek, 
our Saviour’s gracious expression concerning the forgiveness of 
Mary Magdalen,^ ‘ii .i/oi.s non oyocoK^. ot: tioq^vov elg 
‘Thy faith hath saved thee; go in peace.’ “ He said, ‘the manner ol 
this dismission is e.xccedingly affecting.’ ” 

“He thus defined the difference between physical and moral 
truth; ‘Physical truth is, when you tell a thing as it actually is. 
Moral truth is, when you tell a thing sincerely and precisely as it 
appears to you. I say such a one walked across the street; if he 
really did so, I told a physical truth. If I thought so, though I 
should have been mistaken, I told a moral truth.’ ” * 

“Huggins, the translator of Ariosto, and Mr. Thomas Warton, 
in the early part of his literary life, had a dispute concerning that 
poet, of whom Mr. Warton, in his ‘Observations on Spenser’s Fairy 
Queen,’ gave some account which Huggins attempted to answer 
with violence, and said, ‘I will militate no longer against hi.s 
nescience.’ Huggins was master of the subject, but wanted expres- 

* Secretary to the British Herring Fishery, remarkable for an extraordinary 
number of occasional verses, not of eminent merit. 

2 fit docs not appear that the woman forgiven was Mary Magdalen.— 
Kearney.] 

® Luke vil. 50. 

* [This account of the difierence between moial and physical iP'lh is 
Locke's “Essay on Human Understanding,” and m.inv other b 
Kearney.) 
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3ion. Mr, Warton’s knowledge of it was then imperfect, but his 
manner lively and elegant. Johnson said, ‘It appears to me, that 
Huggins has ball without powder, and Warton powder without 
ball.’ ” 

“Talking of the Farce of ‘High Life below Stairs,’ he said, ‘Here 
is a Farce, which is really very diverting, when you see it acted; 
and yet one may read it, and not know that one has been reading 
. any thing at all.’ ” 

“He used at one time to go occasionally to the green-room of 
Drury-lane Theatre, where he was much regarded by the players, 
and was very easy and facetious with them. He had a very high 
opinion of Mrs. Clive’s comick powers, and conversed more with 
her than with any of them. He said, ‘Clive, Sir, is a good thing to 
sit by; she always understands what you say.’ And she said of 
him, ‘I love to sit by Dr, Johnson: he always entertains me.’ One 
night, when ‘The Recruiting Officer’ was acted, he said to Mr. 
Holland, who had been expressing an apprehension that Dr. John¬ 
son would disdain the works of Farquhar; ‘No, Sir, I think 
Farquhar a man whose writings have considerable merit.’ ” 

“His friend Garrick was so busy in conducting the drama, that 
they could not have so much intercourse as Mr, Garrick used to 
profess an anxious wish that there should be.^ There might, indeed, 
be something in the contemptuous severity as to the merit of 
acting, which his old preceptor nourished in himself, that would 
mortify Garrick after the great applause which he received from 
the audience. For though Johnson said of him, ‘Sir, a man who 
has a nation to admire him every night, may well be expected to 
be somewhat elated;’ yet he would treat theatrical matters with 
a ludicrous slight. He mentioned one*evening, ‘I met David coming 
off the stage, drest in a woman’s riding hood, when he acted in The 
Wonder; I came full upon him, and I believe he was not pleased.’ ” 

“Once he asked Tom Davies, whom he saw drest in a fine suit 
of clothes, ‘And what art thou to-night?’ Tom answered, ‘The 
Thane of Ross;’ (which it will be recollected is a very incon¬ 
siderable character.) ‘0 brave!’ said Johnson.” 

“Of Mr. Longley, at Rochester, a gentleman of very considerable 
learning, whom Dr. Johnson met there, he said, ‘My heart warms 
towards him, I was surprised to find in him such a nice acquaint¬ 
ance with the metre in the learned languages: though I was some¬ 
what mortified that I had it not so much to myself, as I should 
have thought.’ ” 

“Talking of the minuteness with which people will record the 

1 [In a letter written by Johnson to a friend in Jan. 1742-3, he says, “I never 
see Garrick,”—M.] 
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sayings of eminent persons, a story was told, that when Pope was 
on a visit to Spence at Oxford, as they looked from the window 
they saw a gentleman Commoner, who was just come in from 
riding, amusing himself w'iih whipping at a [xisi. rope took occa¬ 
sion to say, That young gentleman seems to have little to do,* 
Mr. Beauclerk observed, ‘Then, to be sure, Spence turned round 
and wrote that down;’ and went on to s;iy to Dr, Johnson, ‘Poim*, 
Sir, would have said the same of you, if he had s(*en you distilling.’ 
Johnson. ‘Sir, if Pope had told me of my distilling, 1 would have 
told him of his grotto.’ ” 

“He would allow no settled indulgence of idleness upon principle, 
and always repelled every attempt to urge excuses for it. A fricncl 
one day suggested, that it was not wholesr^me to study soon after 
dinner. Johnson. ‘Ah, Sir, don’t give way to such a fancy. At 
one time of my life I had taken it into my head that it was not 
wholesome to study between breakfast and dinner.’ ” 

“Mr, Beauclerk one day repeated to Dr. Johnson Poise’s lines, 

‘Let modest Foster, if he will, excel 
Ten metropolitans in preaching well:’ 

Then asked the Doctor, ‘Why did Pope say this?’ Johnson. ‘Sir, 
he hoped it would vex somebody.’ ” 

“Dr. Goldsmith, upon occasion of Mrs. I>cnnox’s bringing out 
a play,' said to Dr. Johnson at the Ci.un, that a person had advised 
him to go and hiss it, because she had attacked Shakspeare in hei 
book called ‘Shakspeare Illustrated.’ Johnson. ‘And did not you 
tell him that he was a rascal?’ Goldsmith. ‘No, Sir, I did not 
Perhaps he might not mean what he said.’ Johnson. ‘Nay, Sir, 
if he lied, it is a different thing.’ Colmnn slily said, (but it is be¬ 
lieved Dr. Johnson did not hear him,) ‘Then the proper expression 
should have been,—Sir, if you don't lie, you’re a rascal.’ ” 

“His affection for Topham Beauclerk was so great, that when 
Beauclerk was labouring under that severe illne.ss which at last 
occasioned his death, Johnson said, (with a voice faultering with 
emotion,) ‘Sir, I would walk to the extent of the diameter of the 
earth to save Beauclerk.’” 

“One night at the Club he produced a translation of an Epitaph 
which Lord Elibank had written in English, for his Lady, and 
requested of Johnson to turn it into Latin for him. Having read 
Domina de North et Gray, he said to Dyer,* ‘You see, Sir, what 

1 fProbably "The Sisters,” a comedy performed one night only, at Covent 
Garden, in 1769. Dr. Goldsmith wrote an excellent epilogue to it.—Mrs. 
Lennox, whose maiden name was Ramsay, died in London in distressed cir¬ 
cumstances, in her eighty-fourth year, January 4, 1804.—M.J 
* [See p. 31a.—^M.l 
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barbarisms we are compelled to make use of, when modern titles 
are to be specifically mentioned in Latin inscriptions.’ When he 
had read it once aloud, and there had been a general approbation 
expressed by the company, he addressed himself to Mr, Dyer in 
particular, and said, ‘Sir, I beg to have your judgement, for I know 
your nicety.’ Dyer then very properly desired to read it over again; 
which having done, he pointed out an incongruity in one of the 
sentences. Johnson immediately assented to the observation, and 
said, ‘Sir, this is owing to an alteration of a part of the sentence, 
from the form in which I had first written it; and I believe, Sir, 
you may have remarked, that the making a partial change, without 
a due regard to the general structure of the sentence, is a very 
frequent cause of errour in composition,’ ” 

“Johnson was well acquainted with Mr. Dossie, authour of a 
treatise on Agriculture; and said of him, ‘Sir, of the objects which 
the Society of Arts have chiefly in view, the chymical effects of 
bodies operating upon other bodies, he knows more than almost 
any man.’ Johnson, in order to give Mr, Dossie his vote to be a 
member of this Society, paid up an arrear which had run on for 
two years. On this occasion he mentioned a circumstance, as 
characteristick of the Scotch, One of that nation, (said he,) who 
had been a candidate, against whom I had voted, came up to me 
with a civil salutation. Now, Sir, this is their way. An Englishman 
would have stomached it, and been sulky, and never have taken 
further notice of you; but a Scotchman, Sir, though you vote 
nineteen times against him, will accost you with equal complaisance 
after each time, and the twentieth time. Sir, he will get your vote.” 

“Talking on the subject of toleration, one day when some 
friends were with him in his study, he made his usual remark, that 
the State has a right to regulate the religion of the people, who 
are the children of the State. A clergyman having readily acquiesced 
in this, Johnson, who loved discussion, observed, ‘But, Sir, you 
must go round to other States than our own. You do not know 
what a Bramin has to say for himself.^ In short. Sir, I have got 
no further than this: Every man has a right to utter what he 
thinks truth, and every other man has a right to knock him down 
for it. Martyrdom is the test.’ ” 

“A man, he observed, should begin to write soon; for, if he 
waits till his judgement is matured, his inability, through want of 

1 Here Lord Macartney remarks, “A Bramin or any cast of the Hindoos will 
neither admit you to be of their relipion, nor be converted to yours:—thing 
which struck the Portupucse with the greatest astonishment, when they first 
discovered the East Indies.” 
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practice to express his conceptions, will make the disproportion so 
great between what he sees, and what he can attain, that he will 
probably be discouraged from writing at all. As a proof of the 
justness of this remark, we may instance what is related of the 
great Lord Granville; ' that after he had written his letter giving 
an account of the battle of Dettingen, he said, ‘Here is a letter, 
e.xpressed in terms not good enough for a tallow-chandler to have 
used.’ ” 

“Talking of a Court-martial that was sitting upon a very 
momentous publick occasion, he expressed much doubt of an 
enlightened decision; and said, that perhaps there was not a 
member of it, who in the whole course of his life, had ever spent 
an hour by himself in balancing probabilities.” 

“Goldsmith one day brought to the Club a printed Ode, which 
he, with others, had been hearing read by its authour in a publick 
room, at the rate of five shillings each for admission. One of the 
company having read it aloud. Dr. Johnson said, ‘Bolder words 
and more timorous meaning, I think, never were brought to¬ 
gether.’ ” 

“Talking of Gray’s Odes, he said, ‘They are forced plants, raised 
in a hot-bed; and they are poor plants; they are but cucumbers 
after all.’ A gentleman present, who had been running down ode- 
writing in general, as a bad species of poetry, unluckily said, ‘Had 
they been literary cucumbers, they had been better things than 
Odes.’—‘Yes, Sir, (said Johnson,) for a hog*** 

“His distinction of the different degrees of attainment of learn-* 
ing was thus marked upon two occasions. Of Queen F^lizabeth he 
said, ‘She had learning enough to have given dignity to a bishop;’ 
and of Mr. Thomas Davies he said, ‘Sir, Davies has learning enough 
to give credit to a clergyman.’ ” 

“He used to quote with great warmth, the saying of Aristotle 
recorded by Diogenes Laertius; that there was the same dif¬ 
ference between one learned and unlearned, as between the living 
and the dead.” 

“It is very remarkable, that he retained in his memory very 
slight and trivial, as well as important, things. As an instance of 
this, it seems that an inferiour domestick of the Duke of I^eeds had 
attempted to celebrate his Grace’s marriage in such homely rhymes 
as he could make; and this curious composition having been sung 
to Dr. Johnson, he got it by heart, and used to repeat it in a very 
pleasant manner. Two of the stanzas were these: 

» [John, the first Earl Granville, who died, January 2, 1763.—M.J 
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‘When the Duke of Leeds shall married be 
To a fine young lady of high quality, 

How happy will that gentlewoman be 
In his Grace of Leeds’s good company. 

She shall have all that’s fine and fair, 

And the best of silk and sattin shall wear; 

And ride in a coach to take the air, 

And have a house in St. James’s-Square.’i 

To hear a man, of the weight and dignity of Johnson, repeating 
such humble attempts at poetry, had a very amusing effect. He, 
however, seriously observed of the last stanza repeated by him, 
that it nearly comprised all the advantages that wealth can give.” 

‘'An eminent foreigner, when he was shewn the British Museum, 
was very troublesome with many absurd enquiries. ‘Now there, 
Sir, (said he,) is the difference between an Englishman and a 
Frenchman. A Frenchman must be always talking, whether he 
knows any thing of the matter or not; an Englishman is content 
to say nothing, when he has nothing to say.’ ” 

“His unjust contempt for foreigners was, indeed, extreme. One 
evening, at Old Slaughter’s coffee-house, when a number of them 
were talking loud about little matters, he said, ‘Ooes not this 
confirm old Meynell’s observation —For any thing I sec, foreigners 
are fools?’ ” 

“He said, that once, when he had a violent toothache, a French¬ 
man accosted him thus: Ah, Monsieur, vans ^tiulirz rop.” 

“Having spent an evening at Mr. Langton’s with the Reverend 
Dr. Parr, he was much pleased with the conversation of that 
learned gentleman; and, after he was gone, said to Mr. Langton, 
"Sir, I am obliged to you for having asked me this evening. Parr 

1 The correspondent of the Gentleman’s Magazine who subscribes him.scif 
SciOLUS, furnishes the following supplement: 

"A lady of my acquaintance remembers to have heard her uncle sing those 
homely stanzas more than forty-five years ago. He repeated the second thus: 
‘She shall breed young lords and ladies fair, 

And ride abroad in a coach and three pair. 

And the best, &c. 

And have a house, &c.’ 

And remembered a third which seems to have been the introductory one, and 
la believed to have been the only remaining one: 

‘When the Duke of Leeds shall have made his choice 
Of a charming young lady that’s beautiful and wise. 

She’ll be the happiest young gentlewoman under the skies, 

As long as the sun and moon shall rise. 

And how happy shall, &c.”’ 

It is with pleasure I add that this stanza could never be more truly applied 
than at this present time [1793.] 
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is a fair man.‘ I do not know when I have had an occasion of such 
free controversy. It is remarkable how much of a man’s life may 
pass without meeting with any instance of this kind of open dis¬ 
cussion.' ” 

“We may fairly institute a criticism botwirn ShaUspeare and 
Corneille, as they both had, though in a difforcrt drgree, the 
lights of a latter age. It is not so just between the (irei k ilramalick 
writers and Shakspearc. It may be replied to what is s.'iil by one 
of the remarkers on Shakspearc, that though Darius’s shade had 
prescience, it does not necessarily follow that he had all past par- 
ticulars revealed to him.” 

“Spanish plays, being wildly and improbably farcical, would 
please children here, as children arc entertained with stories full 
of prodigies; their experience not being sufficient to cause them to 
be so readily startled at deviations from the natural course of life. 
The machinery of the T'agans is uninteresting to us: v,hen a Cod- 
dess appears in Homer nr Virgil. w(' grow weary; still more so in 
the Grecian tragedies, as in that kind of composition a nearer 
approach to Nature is intended, ^'et there arc good reasons for 
reading romances; as—the fertility of invention, the beauty of style 
and c.xpression, the curiosity of seeing with what kind of f)cr- 
formances the age and country in which they were written was 
delighted; for it is to be apprehended, that at the time when very 
wild improbable tales were well received, the people were in a 
barbarous state, and so on the footing of children, as has been 
explained.” 

“It is evident enough that no one who writes now can use the 
Pagan deities and mythology; the only machinery, therefore, seems 
that of ministering spirits, the ghosts of the departerl, witches, and 
fairies, though these latter, as the vulgar superstition concerning 
them (which, while in its force, infected at least the imagination 
of those that had more advantage in education, though their reason 
set them free from it,) is every day wearing out, seem likely 
to be of little further assistance in the machinery of poetry. As I 
recollect. Hammond introduces a hag or witch into one of his love 
elegies, where the effect is unmeaning and disgustin'/.” 

“The man who uses his talent of ridicule in creating or grossly 
exaggerating the instances he gives, w'ho imputes absurdities that 
did not happen, or when a man was a little ridiculous, describes him 
as having been very much so, abuses his talents greatly. The great 
use of delineating absurdities is, that we may know how far 

r [When the Corporation of Norwich applied to John'on to point out to 
them a proper master for their Grammar-School, he recommended Dr. Parr, 
on his ceasing to be usher to Sumner at Harrow.—BcRNtY.l 
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human folly can go; the account, therefore, ought of absolute 
necessity to be faithful. A certain character (naming the person) 
as to the general cast of it, is well described by Garrick, but a great 
deal of the phraseology he uses in it, is quite his own, particularly 
in the proverbial comparisons, ‘obstinate as a pig,’ &c. but I 

don’t know whether it might not be true of Lord-, that from a 

too great eagerness of praise and popularity, and a politeness car¬ 
ried to a ridiculous excess, he was likely, after asserting a thing 
in general, to give it up again in parts. For instance, if he had 
said Reynolds was the first of painters, he was capable enough of 
giving up, as objections might happen to be severally made, first, 
his outline,—then the grace in form,—then the colouring,—and 
lastly, to have owned that he was such a mannerist, that the dis¬ 
position of his pictures was all alike.” 

“For hospitality, as formerly practised, there is no longer the 
same reason; heretofore the poorer people were more numerous, 
and from want of commerce, their means of getting a livelihood 
more difficult; therefore the supporting them was an act of great 
benevolence; now that the poor can find maintenance for them¬ 
selves, and their labour is wanted, a general undiscerning hos¬ 
pitality tends to ill, by withdrawing them from their w'ork to idle¬ 
ness and drunkenness. Then, formerly rents were received in kind, 
so that there was a great abundance of provisions in possession 
of the owners of the lands, which since the plenty of money afforded 
by commerce, is no longer the case.” 

“Hospitality to strangers and foreigners in our country is now 
almost at an end; since, from the increase of them that come to 
us, there have been a sufticient number of people that have found 
an interest in providing inns and proper accommodations, which is 
in general a more expedient method for the entertainment of 
travellers. Where the travellers and strangers are few, more of that 
hospitality subsists, as it has not been worth while to provide places 
of accommodation. In Ireland, there is still hospitality to strangers, 
in some degree; in Hungary and Poland, probably more.” 

“Colman, in a note on his translation of Terence, talking of 
Shakspeare’s learning, asks, ‘What says Farmer to this? What 
says Johnson?’ Upon this he observed, ‘Sir, let Farmer answer for 
himself: I never engaged in this controversy. I always said, Shak- 
speare had Latin enough to grammaticise his English.’ ” 

“A clergyman, whom he characterised as one who loved to say 
little oddities, was aff^'ting one day, at a Bishop’s table, a sort of 
slyness and freedom not in character, and repeated, as if part of 
‘The Old Man’s Wish,’ a song by Dr. Walter Pope, a verse border¬ 
ing on licentiousness. Johnson, rebuked him in the finest manner, 
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by first shewing him that he did not know the passage he was aim¬ 
ing at, and thus humbling him: ‘Sir, that is not the song: it is 
thus.’ And he gave it right. Then looking stedfastly on him, ‘Sir, 
there is a part of that song which I should wish to exemplify in 
my own life: 

‘May I govern my passions with absolute sway.’ ” 

“Being asked if Barnes knew a good deal of Greek, he answered, 
T doubt. Sir, he was unoculus inter citcos *" ^ 

“He used frequently to observe, that men might be very eminent 
in a profession, without our perceiving any particular power of 
mind in them in conversation. ‘It seems strange (said he) that a 
man should see so far to the right, who sees so short a way to the 
left. Burke is the only man whose common conversation cor¬ 
responds with the general fame which he has in the world. Take 
up whatever lopick you please, he is ready to meet you.’ ” 

“A gentleman, by no means deficient in literature, having dis¬ 
covered less acquaintance with one of the Classicks than Johnson 
expected, when the gentleman left the room, he observed, ‘You see, 
now, how little any body reads.’ Mr. Langton happening to men¬ 
tion his having read a good deal in Clenardus’s Greek Grammar, 
‘Why, Sir, (said he,) who is there in this town who knows any 
thing of Clenardus - but you and I?’ And upon Mr. Langton’s 
mentioning that he had taken the pains to learn by heart the 
Epistle of St. Basil, which is given in the Grammar as a praxis, 
‘Sir, (said he,) I never made such an effort to attain Greek.’ ” 

“Of Dodsley’s ‘Public Virtue, a Poem,’ he said, ‘It was fine 
blank; (meaning to express his usual contempt for blank verse:) 
however, this miserable poem did not sell, and my poor friend 
Doddy said. Public Virtue was not a subject to interest the age.’ ’ 
“Mr. Langton, when a very young man, read Dodsley’s ‘C'leone, 
a Tragedy,’ to him, not aware of his extreme impatience to be read 

1 rjohnson, in his Life of Milton, after mentioning that great poet’s 
extraordinary fancy that the world w::.s in its decay, and that his book was 
to be written in an age too late for hcroick poesy, thus condudes; ‘‘However 
inferiour to the heroes who were born in belter ages, he might still be great 
among his contemporaries, with the hope of growing every day greater in 
the dwindle of posterity; he might still be a giant among the pigmic.s, the one- 
eyed monarch of the hlhtd.”—}. Boswri.r .l 

- [Nicholas Clenard, who was born in Brabant, and died at flrmada >.i 
1542, was a great traveller and linguist. Besides his (Jreek (Jrammar, (of wh ch 
an improved edition was published by Vos<-ius, at Amsterdam in 1626,' he 
wrote a Hebrew grammar, and an account of his travels in various coun' ries, 
in Latin (Epistolarum Libri duo 8vo. 1556.) a very rare work, of whii h 
there is a copy in the Bodleian Library. His Latin (says the authour of 
Nouveau Dictionnaire Historique, 1789,) would have been more pure 
if he had net known so many languages.—M.] 
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to. As it went on he turned his face to the back of his chair, and 
put himself into various attitudes, which marked his uneasiness. 
At the end of an act, however, he said, ‘Come, let’s have some more, 
let’s go into the slaughter-house again. Lanky. But I am afraid 
there is more blood than brains.’ Yet he afterwards said, ‘When I 
heard you read it, I thought higher of its power of language: when 
I'read it myself, I was more sensible of its pathetick effect;’ and 
then he paid it a compliment which many will think very ex¬ 
travagant. ‘Sir, (said he,) if Otway had written this play, no other 
of his pieces would have been remembered.’ Dodsley himself, upon 
this being repeated to him, said, ‘It was too much:’ it must be 
remembered, that Johnson always appeared not to be sufficiently 
sensible of the merit of Otway.” ^ 

“Snatches of reading (said he) will not make a Bentley or a 
Clarke. Tliey are, however, in a certain degree advantageous. I 
would put a child into a library (where no unfit books are) and let 
him read at his choice. A child should not be discouraged from 
reading any thing that he takes a liking to, from a notion that it is 
above his reach. If that be the case, the child will soon find it out 
and desist; if not, he of course gains the instruction; which is so 
much the more likely to come, from the inclination with which he 
takes up the study.” 

“Though he used to censure carelessness with great vehemence, 
he owned, that he once, to avoid the trouble of locking up five 
guineas, hid them, he forgot where, so that he could not find them.” 

“A gentleman who introduced his brother to Dr. Johnson, was 
earnest to recommend him to the Doctor’s notice, which he did by 
saying, ‘When we have sat together some time, you'll find my 
brother grow very entertaining.’—‘Sir, (said Johnson,) I can 
wait.’ ” 

“When the rumour was strong that we should have a war, 
because the French would assist the Americans, he rebuked a friend 
with some asperity for supposing it, saying, ‘No, Sir, national 
faith is not yet sunk so low.’ ’’ 

“In the latter part of his life, in order to satisfy himself whether 
his mental faculties were impaired, he resolved that he would try to 
learn a new language, and fixed upon the Low Dutch for that 
purpose, and this he continued till he had read about one half 
of ‘Thomas a Kempis;’ and finding that there appeared no abate¬ 
ment of his power of acquisition, he then desisted, as thinking the 
experiment had been duly tried. Mr. Burke justly observed, that 

1 [This assertion concerning Johnson’s insensibility to the pathetick powers 
of Otway, is too round. 1 once asked him, whether he did not think Otway 
frequently tender; when he answered, ‘‘Sir, he is all tenderness.”— Burney.] 
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this was not the most vi}j;orous trial, Low Dutch being a language 
so near to our own; had it been one of the languages entirely dif¬ 
ferent, he might have been very soon satisfied.” 

“Mr. Langton and he having gone to see a Freemason’s funeral 
procession, when they were at Rochester, and some solemn musick 
being played on French-horns, he said, ' I'his is the first time that 
I have ever been affected by musical .sounds;’ adding, ‘that the im¬ 
pression made upon him was of a melancholy kind.’ Mr. Langton 
saying that this effect was a fine one. —Johnson. ‘Yes, if it softens 
the mind so as to prepare it for the reception of salutary feelings, 
it may be good: but inasmuch as it is melancholy prr sr, it is 
bad.’ ” 1 

“Goldsmith had long a visionary project, that some time or other 
when his circumstances should be easier, he would go to .Meppo, 
in order to acquire a knowledge, as far as might be, of any arts 
peculiar to the East, and introduce them into Britain. When this 
was talked of in Dr. Johnson’s company, he said, of all men (Gold¬ 
smith is the most unfit to go out upon such an enquiry; for he is 
utterly ignorant of such arts as we already po.s.se.ss, and con.se- 
quently could not know what would be accessions to our present 
stock of mechanical knowledge, ‘Sir, he would bring home a grind¬ 
ing-barrow, which you see in every street in London, and think 
that he had furnished a wonderful improvement.’ ” 

“Greek, Sir, (said he) is like lace; every man gets as much of 
it as he can.” - 

“When Lord Charles Hay, after his return from America, was 
preparing his defence to be offered to the ('ourl-Martial which 
he had demanded, having heard Mr. Langton as higli in expres¬ 
sions of admiration of Johnson, as lie usually was, he requested 
that Dr. Johnson might be introduced to him; and Mr. Langton 
having mentioned it to Johnson, he very kindly and readily agreed; 
and being presented by Mr. Langton to his Lordshif), while under 
arrest, he saw him several times; upon one of which occasions Lord 
Charles read to him what he had prepared, which Johnson signified 
his approbation of, saying, ‘It is a very good soldierly defence.’ 
Johnson said, that he had advised his Lordship, that as it was in 
vain to contend with those who were in possession of power, if 
they would offer him the rank of Lieutenant-General, and a goV' 
ernment, it would be better judged to desist from urging his com' 

1 [The French-born, however, is so far from being melancholy per .ie, that 
when the strain is light, and in the field, there is nothing so cheerful! It was 
the funeral occasion, and probably the solemnity of the strain, that produced 
the plaintive effect here mentioned.— Buknev.] 

2 [It should be remembered, that this was .said twenty-five or thirty years 
ago, when lace was very generally worn.—M.] 
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plaints. It IS well known that his Lordship died before the sentence 
was made known.” 

“Johnson one day gave high praise to Dr. Bentley’s verse ‘ 
in Dodsley’s Collection, which he recited with his usual energy. 
Dr. Adam Smith, who was present, observed in his decisive profes¬ 
sorial manner, ‘Very well,—Very well.’—Johnson however added, 

iTDr. Johnson, in his Life of Cowley, says, that these are “the only English 
verses which Bentley is known to have written.” 1 shall here insert them, and 
hope my readers will apply them. 

“Who strives to mount Parnassus* hill, 

And thence poetick laurels bring. 

Must first acquire due force and skill, 

Must fly with swan’s or eagle’s wing. 

Who Nature’s treasures would explore. 

Her mysteries and arcana know; 

Must high as lofty Newton soar. 

Must stoop as delving Woodward low. 

Who studies ancient laws and rites. 

Tongues, arts, and arms, and history; 

Must drudge, like Sclden, days and nights, 

And in the endless labour die. 

Who travels in religious jars, 

(Truth mixt with errour, shades with rays) 

Like Whiston, wanting pyx or stars. 

In ocean wide or sinks or strays. 

But grant, our hero’s hope long toil 
And comprehensive genius crown. 

All sciences, all arts his spoil. 

Yet what reward, or what renown? 

Envy, innate in vulgar souls, 

Envy stc[)s in and stops his rise; 

Envy with poison’d tarnish fouls 
His lustre, and his worth decries. 

He lives inglorious or in w’ant. 

To college and old books confin’d; 

Instead of learn’d, he’s call’d pedant. 

Dunces advanc’d, he’s left behind: 

Yet left content, a genuine Stoick he. 

Great without patron, rich without South Sea.” 

[A different, and probably a more accurate copy of these spirited verses 
Is to b« found in “The Grove, or a Collection of Original Poems and Transla¬ 
tions,” &c. 172J. In this miscellany the last stanza, which in Dodsley’s copy 
is unquestionably uncouth, is thus exhibited: 

“Inglorious or by zvants inlhraU'd, 

To college and old books confin’d, 

A pedant from his learning call’d, 

Dunces advanc’d, he’s left behind.” 

J. Boswux.] 
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‘Yes, they are very well, Sir; but you may observe in what manner 
they are well. They are the forcible verses of a man of a strong 
mind, but not accustomed to write verse; for there is some un¬ 
couthness in the expression,” ’ 

“Drinking tea one day at Garrick’s with Mr. Langton, he was 
questioned if he was not somewhat of a heretic as to Shakspearc; 
said Garrick, ‘I doubt he is a little of an infidel.’ -'Sir, (s;ud John¬ 
son) I will stand by the lines I have writtm on Shakspeare in my 
Prologue at the opening of your 'I'heatre.’ Mr, Langton suggested, 
that in the line 

‘And panting Time toil’d after him in vain;’ 

Johnson might have had in his eye the passage in the ‘Tempest,’ 
where Prospero says of Miranda, 

‘-She will outstrip .nil praise, 

And make it halt behind her.’ 

Johnson said nothing. Garrick then ventured to observe, ‘I do not 
think that the happiest line in the praise of Shakspeare.’ Johnson 
exclaimed (smiling.) ‘Prosaical rogues! next time I write. I’ll 
make both time and space pant.’ ” “ 

“It is well known that there was formerly a rude custom for 
those who were sailing upon the Thames, to accost each other as 

iThc difference between Johnson and Smith is apparent even in this slight 
instance. Smith was a man of extraordinary api>li('ation, and had his mind 
crowded with all manner of subjects; but the force, acuteness, and vivacity of 
Johnson were not to be found there. He had book-making so much in his 
thoughts, and was so chary of what might be turned to account in that way, 
that he once said to Sir Jo.chua Reynolds, that he made it a rule when in 
company, never to talk of what he understood. Bcauclerk had for a short 
time a pretty high opinion of Smith’s conversation. Garrick, after listening 
to him for a while, as to one of whom his expectations had been raised, 
turned slyly to a friend, and whispered him, “What say you to this?—eh? 
flabby, I think.” 

2 l am sorry to see in the “Transactions of the Royal Society of Kdinburgh,” 
Vol. ii., “An Essay on the Character of Hamlet,” written, 1 .--hould suppose, 
by a very young man, though called “Reverend;” who .speaks with pre¬ 
sumptuous petulance of the first literary character of his age. Amidst a cloudy 
confusion of words, (which hath of late too often pa.sscd in Scotland for 
Metapkysicks,) he thus ventures to criticise one of the noblest lines in our 
language: “Dr. Johnson has remarked, that ‘time toiled after him in vain.* 
But I should apprehend, that this is entirely to mistake the character. Time 
toils after every great man, as well as after Shakspearc. The workings of an 
ordinary mind keep pace, indeed, with time; they move no faster; they have 
their beginning, their middle, and their end; but superiour natures can reduce 
these into a point. They do not, indeed, suppress them; but they suspend or 
they lock them up in the breast." The learned Society, under whose sanction 
such gabble is ushered into the world, would do well to offer a premium 
to any one who will discover its meaning, 
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they passed, in the most abusive language they could invent, 
generally, however, with as much satirical humour as they were 
capable of producing, Addison gives a specimen of this ribaldry, 
in number 383 of ‘The Spectator,’ when Sir Roger de Coverly and 
he are going to Spring-garden, Johnson was once eminently suc¬ 
cessful in this species of contest; a fellow having attacked him with 
some coarse raillery, Johnson answered him thus, ‘Sir, your wife, 
under pretence of keeping a bawdy-house, is a receiver of stolen 
goods.’ One evening when he and Mr. Burke and Mr. Langton were 
in company together, and the admirable scolding of Timon of 
Athens was mentioned, this instance of Johnson’s was quoted, and 
thought to have at least equal excellence.” 

“As Johnson always allowed the extraordinary talents of Mr. 
Burke, so Mr. Burke was fully sensible of the wonderful powers 
of Johnson. Mr. Langton recollects having passed an evening 
with both of them, when Mr, Burke repeatedly entered upon topicks 
which it was evident he would have illustrated with extensive 
knowledge and richness of expression; but Johnson always seized 
upon the conversation, in which, however he acquitted himself 
in a most masterly manner. As Mr. Burke and Mr. Langton were 
walking home, Mr. Burke observed that Johnson had been very 
great that night; Mr. Langton joined in this, but added, he could 
have wished to hear more from another person; (plainly intimating 
that he meant Mr. Burke.) ‘O, no, (said Mr. Burke) it is enough 
for me to have rung the bell to him.’ ” 

“Beauclerk having observed to him of one of their friends, that 
he was aukward at counting money, ‘Why, Sir,’ said Johnson, ‘I 
am likewise aukward at counting money. But then, Sir, the reason 
is plain; 1 have had very little money to count.’ ” 

“He had an abhorrence of affectation. Talking of old Mr. Lang¬ 
ton, of whom he said, ‘Sir, you will seldom see such a gentleman, such 
are his stores of literature, such his knowledge in divinity, and 
such his e.xemplary life;’ he added, ‘and. Sir, he has no grimace, 
no gesticulation, no bursts of admiration on trivial occasions; he 
never embraces you with an overacted cordiality.’ ” 

“Being in company with a gentleman who thought fit to main¬ 
tain Dr. Berkeley’s ingenious philosophy, that nothing exists but 
as perceived by some mind; when the gentleman was going away, 
Johnson said to him, ‘Pray, Sir, don’t leave us; for we may per¬ 
haps forget to think of you, and then you will cease to exist.’ ” 
“Goldsmith, upon being visited by Johnson one day in the Tem¬ 
ple, said to him with a little jealousy of the appearance of his 
accommodation, ‘I shall soon be in better chambers than these.’ 
Johnson at the same time checked him and paid him a handsome 
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compliment, impljnng that a man of his talents should be above 
attention to such distinctions,—‘Nay, Sir, never mind that; Nil 
te quccsivcris extra* ” 

“At the time when his pension was granted to him, he said, with 
a noble literary ambition, ‘Had this happened twenty years ago, I 
should have gone to Constantinople to learn Arabick, as I’ococl'.c 
did.’ ” 

“As an instance of the nicencss of his taste, though he jiraised 
West’s translation of Pindar, he pointed out the following passages 
as faulty, by expressing a circumstance so minute as to detract from 
the general dignity which should prevail: 

‘Down then from ttiy plitlerinR mil, 

Take, O mubc, tliy Dorian lyre.’" 

“When Mr. Vesey ’ was proposed as a member of the Litkrary 
Club, Mr. Burke began by saying, that he was a man of gentle man¬ 
ners. ‘Sir,’ said Johnson, ‘you need say no more. When you have 
said a man of gentle manners, you have said enough.’ ’’ 

“The late Mr. Pitzherbert told Mr. Langton, that Johnson .SiuJ 
to him, ‘Sir, a man has no more right to say an uncivil thing, than 
to act one; no more right to say a rude thing to another than to 
knock him down.’ ” 

“My dear friend Dr. Bathurst, (said he with a warmth of appro¬ 
bation) declared, he was glad that his father, who was a We.st- 
Indian planter, had left his affairs in total ruin, because, having no 
estate, he was not under the temptation of having slaves.’’ 

“Richardson had little conversation, except about his own works, 
of which Sir Joshua Reynolds said he was always willing to talk, 
and glad to have them introduced. Johnson, when he carried Mr. 
Langton to see him, professed that he could bring him out into 
conversation, and used this allusive expression, ‘Sir, I can make 
him rear.* But he failed; for in that interview Richardson said little 
else than that there lay in the room a translation of his Clarissa into 
German.” ^ 

^ [The Riuht Honourable ARmondesham Vescy was elected a member of 
the Literary Club in 1773, and died August iilh, 1786.—M.| 

2 A literary lady has favoured me with a characteristick anecdote of Rich¬ 
ardson. One day at his country house at Northend, where a large company 
was assembled at dinner, a gentleman who was just returned from Pari* 
willing to please Mr. Richardson, mentioned to him a very flattering circum¬ 
stance,—that he had seen his Claris.sa lying on the King’s brother’s table. 
Richardson observing that part of the company were engaged in talkintr 
to each other, effected then not to attend to it; but by and by, when therv 
was a general silence, and he thought that the flattery might be fully heard, 
he addressed himself to the gentleman, “I think. Sir, you were saying some 
thing about,”—pausing in a high flutter ofjBxpectation. The gentleman pro 
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*‘Once when somebody produced a newspaper in which there was 
a letter of stupid abuse of Sir Joshua Reynolds, of which Johnson 
himself came in for a share,—Tray,’ said he, ‘let us have it read 
aloud from beginning to end; ’ which being done, he with a ludicrous 
earnestness, and not directing his look to any particular person, 
called out, ‘Are we alive after all this satire! ’ ” 

“He had a strong prejudice against the political character of 
Seeker, one instance of which appeared at Oxford, where he ex¬ 
pressed great dissatisfaction at his varying the old established toast, 
‘Church and King.’ ‘The Archbishop of Canterbury,’ said he, (with 
an affected smooth smiling grimace) ‘drinks, “Constitution in 
Church and State.” ’ Being asked what difference there was be¬ 
tween the two toasts, he said, ‘Why, Sir, you may be sure he meant 
something.’ Yet when the life of that prelate, prefixed to his ser¬ 
mons by Dr. Porteus and Dr. Stinton, his chaplains, first came out, 
he read it with the utmost avidity, and said, ‘It is a life well written, 
and that well deserves to be recorded.’ ” 

“Of a certain noble Lord, he said, ‘Respect him, you could not; 
for he had no mind of his own. Love him you could not; for that 
which you could do with him, every one else could.’ ” 

“Of Dr. Goldsmith he said, ‘No man was more foolish when he 
had not a pen in his hand, or more wise when he had.’ ” 

“He told in his lively manner the following literary anecdote: 
‘Green and Guthrie, an Irishman and a Scotchman, undertook a 
translation of Duhalde’s history of China. Green said of Guthrie, 
that he knew no English, and Guthrie of Green, that he knew no 
French; and these two undertook to translate Duhalde’s history 
of China. In this translation there was found,—“the twenty-sixth 
day of the new moon.” Now, as the whole age of the moon is but 
twenty-eight days, the moon, instead of being new, was nearly as 
Did as it could be. The blunder arose from their mistaking the word 
neuvibtnc, ninth, for nouvclle or neuve, new.’ ” 

“Talking of Dr. Blagden’s copiousness and precision of com¬ 
munication, Dr. Johnson said, ‘Blagden, Sir, is a delightful fellow.’ ” 
“On occasion of Dr. Johnson’s publishing his pamphlet of ‘The 
False Alarm,’ there came out a very angry answer (by many sup¬ 
posed to be by Mr. Wilkes.) Dr. Johnson determined on not an¬ 
swering it; but, in conversation with Mr, Langton mentioned a 
particular or two, which if he had replied to it, he might perhaps 

yoked at his inordinate vanity, resolved not to indulge it, and with an ex¬ 
quisitely sly air of indifference answered, mere trifle, Sir, net worth 
repeating.” The mortification of Richardson was visible, and he did not speak 
ten words more the whole day. Dr. Johnson was present, and appeared to 
enjoy it much. 
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have inserted.—In the answerer’s pamphlet, it had been said with 
solemnity, ‘Do you consider, Sir, that a House of Commons is to 
the people as a creature is to its Creator?’ To this question, said 
Dr. Johnson, I could have replied, that—in the first place—the 
idea of a Creator must be such as that he has a power to unmake 
or annihilate his creature.” 

“Then it cannot be conceived that a creature can make laws for 
its Creator.” ' 

“Depend upon it, said he, that if a man talks of his misfortunes, 
there is something in them that is not disagreeable to him; for where 
there is nothing but pure misery, there never is any recourse to thei 
mention of it.” 

“A man must be a poor beast, that should read no more in 
quantity than he could utter aloud.” 

“Imlac in ‘Rasselas,’ I spelt with a c at the end, because it Is less 
like English, which should always have the Saxon k added to the 
c.”* 

“Many a man is mad in certain instances, and goes through life 
without having it perceived;—for example, a madness has seized 
a person of supposing himself obliged literally to pray continually; 
had the madness turned the opposite way, and the person thought 
it a crime ever to pray, it might not improbably have continued 
unobserved.” 

“He apprehended that the delineation of characters in the end of 
the first Book of the ‘Retreat of the ten thousand' was the first 
instance of the kind that was known.” 

“Supposing (said he) a wife to be of a studious or argumentative 
turn, it would be very troublesome: for instance,—if a wonvin 
should continually dwell upon the subject of the Arian heresy.” 

“No man speaks concerning another, even suppose it be in his 
praise, if he thinks he does not hear him, exactly as he would, if 
he thought he was within hearing.” 

“ ‘The applause of a single human being is of great consequence: ’ 
This he said to me with great earnestness of manner, very near the 
time of his decease, on occasion of having desired me to read a 
letter addressed to him from some person in the North of England; 

1 His profound adoration of the Great First Cause was such as to set hi*n 
above that “Philosophy and vain deceit,” with which men of narrow conrep 
tions have been infected. I have heard him strongly maintain that “what ij 
right is not so from any natural fitness, but because Goo wills it to be right;” 
and it is certainly so, because he has predisposed the relations of things so, 
as that which he wills must be right. 

2 I hope the authority of the great Master of our language will stop that 
curtailing innovation, by which we see critic, public, &c. frequently fatten 
instead of criiick, publick, 8ic. 
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which when I had done, and he asked me what the contents were, 
as I thought being particular upon it might fatigue him, it being of 
great length, I only told him in general that it was highly in his 
praise;—and then he expressed himself as above.” 

“He mentioned with an air of satisfaction v/hat Baretti had told 
him; that, meeting, in the course of his studying English, with an 
exeellent paper in the Spectator, one of four that were written by 
the respectable Dissenting Minister Mr. Grove of Taunton, and 
observing the genius and energy of mind that it exhibits, it greatly 
quickened his curiosity to visit our country; as he thought, if such 
were the lighter periodical essays of our authours, their productions 
on more weighty occasions must be wonderful indeed! ” 

“He observed once, at Sir Joshua Reynolds’s, that a beggar in 
the street will more readily ask alms from a man, though there 
should be no marks of wealth in his appearance, than from even a 
well-dressed woman; ^ which he accounted for from the great degree 
of carefulness as to money, that is to be found in women; saying 
farther upon it, that the opportunities in general that they possess 
of improving their condition are much fewer than men have; and 
adding as he looked round the company, which consisted of men 
only/—there is not one of us who does not think he might be richer, 
if he would use his endeavour.” 

“He thus characterised an ingenious writer of his acquaintance: 
‘Sir, he is an enthusiast by rule.’ ” 

"lie may hold up that shield against all his enemies ;—was an 
observation on Homer, in reference to his description of the shield 
of Achilles, made by Mrs. Fitzherbert, wife to his friend Mr. Fitz- 
herbert of Derbyshire, and respected by Dr. Johnson as a very fine 
one. He had in general a very high opinion of that lady’s under¬ 
standing.” 

“An observation of Bathurst’s may be mentioned, which Johnson 
repeated, appearing to acknowledge it to be well founded; namely, 
it was somewhat remarkable how seldom, on occasion of coming 
into the company of any new person, one felt any wish or inclina¬ 
tion to see him again.” 


This year the Reverend Dr. Franklin having published a transla¬ 
tion of “Lucian,” inscribed to him the Demonax thus: 

“To Dr. Samuel Johnson, the Demonax of the present age, this 
piece is inscribed by a sincere admirer of his respectable talents, 

“The Translator.” 

1 Steme is of a direct contrary opinion. See his “Sentimental Journey," 
"The Mystery.’* 
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Though upon a particular comparison of Demonax and Johnson, 
there does not seem to be a great deal of similarity between them, 
this Dedication is a just compliment from the general char 
acter given by Lucian of the ancient Sage, “uqioiov otv otda iy^ 
<l>iXoo 6 <f>cov yEvdftevov, the best philosopher whom I have ever seen 
or known.” 

In 1781, Johnson at last completed his “Lives of the Poets,” of 
which he gives this account: “Some time in March 1 finished the 
‘Lives of the Poets,’ which I wrote in my iisual way. dilatorily and 
hastily, unwilling to work, and working with vigour and hastiv” ^ 
In a memorandum previous to this, he s;iys of them: “W'ritlen, 1 
hope, in such a manner as may tend to the promotion of piety.’’ * 

'1 his is the work, wliich of all Dr. Johnson's writings will peihaps 
be read most generally, and with most pleasure. Philology and 
biography were his favourite pursuits, and those who lived most in 
intimacy with him, heard him upon all occasions, when there was 
a proper opportunity, take delight in expatiating upon the various 
merits of the English Poets: upon the niceties of their characters, 
and the events of their progress through the world which they con¬ 
tributed to illuminate. Ilis mind was so full of that kind of informa¬ 
tion, and it was so well arranged in his memory, that in performing 
what he had undertaken in this way, he had little more to do than 
to put his thoughts upon paper; exhibiting first each Poet’s life, 
and then subjoining a critical examination of his genius ami works. 
But when he began to write, the subject swelled in such a manner, 
that instead of prefaces to each poet, of no more than a few pages, 
as he had originrdly intended,'* he produced an ample, rich, and most 
entertaining view of them in every respect. In this he resembleii 
Quintilian, who tells us, that in the composition of his Institutions 
of Oratory, “ImIius sc tamcn apcrtcnlc materia, plus quam im- 
ponebatur onrrts spotitc suscepi” d'he booksellers, justly sensible 
of the great additional value of the copy-right, presented him with 
another hundred pounds, over and above two-hundred, for which 
his agreement was to furnish such prefaces as he thought fit. 

Prayers and Meditations, p. 190. 

^ Ibid., p. 174. 

® His dcsisn is thus announced in his Advertisement: “The Booksellers hav¬ 
ing d'‘tcrmined to publish a body of Knglish poetry, I was persuaded to 
promise them a preface to the works of each authour; an undertaking, 
it was then presented to my mind, not very tedious or diffuult- 

“My purpose was only to have allotted to every poet an Advertisement, 
like that which we find in the French Misfcllanic^, containing a few dates, 
and a general character; but I have been led beyond my intention, I hop# 
by the honest desire of giving useful pleasure.” 
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This was, however, but a small recompence for such a collection 
of biography, and such principles and illustrations of criticism, as, 
if digested and arranged in one system, by some modern Aristotle 
or Longinus, might form a code upon that subject, such as no other 
nation can shew. As he was so good as to make me a present of the 
greatest part of the original, and indeed only manuscript of this 
admirable work, I have an opportunity of observing with wonder 
the correctness with which he rapidly struck off such glowing com¬ 
position. He may be assimilated to the Lady in Waller, who could 
impress with “Love at first sight:” 

“Some other nymphs with colours faint, 

And pencil slow, may Cupid paint, 

And a weak heart in time destroy; 

She has a stamp and prints the boy,” 

That he, however, had a good deal of trouble, and some anxiety 
in carrying on the work, we see from a series of letters to Mr. 
Nichols the printer,^ whose variety of literary enquiry and obliging 
disposition, rendered him useful to Johnson. Mr. Steevens appears, 

1 Thus;—“In the Life of Waller, Mr. Nichols will find a reference to the 
Parliamentary History, from which a long quotation is to be inserted. If Mr. 
Nichols cannot easily find the book, Mr. Johnson will send it from Streatham.” 

“Clarendon is here returned.” 

“by some accident, I laid yoitr note upon Duke up so safely, that I cannot 
find it. Your informations have been of great use to me. I must beg it again; 
with another list of our authours, for I have laid that with the other. I have 
sent Stepney’s Epitaph. Let me have the revises as soon as can be. Dec. 1778-” 

“I have sent Philips, with his Epitaphs, to be inserted. The fragment of a 
preface is hardly worth the impression, but that wc may seem to do some¬ 
thing, it may be added to the Life of Philips. The Latin page is to be added 
to the Life of Smith. 1 shall be at home to revise the two sheets of Milton. 
March i, 1779.” 

“Please to get me the last edition of Hughes’s letters; and try to get Dennis 
upon Blackmore, and upon Cato, and any thing of the same writer against 
Pope. Our materials are defective.” 

“As Waller professed to have imitated Fairfax, do you think a few pages 
of Fairfax would enrich our edition? Few readers have seen it, and it may 
please them. But it is net necessary.” 

“An account of the Lives and works of some of the most eminent English 
Poets. By, &c.—‘The English Poets, biographically and critically considered, 
by Sam. Johnson.’ —Let Mr. Nichols take his choice, or make another to 
his mind. May, 1781.” 

“You somehow forgot the advertisement for the new edition. It was not 
enclosed. Of Gay’s Letters I see not that any use can be made, for they give 
no information of any thing. That he w'as a member of a Philosophical So¬ 
ciety is something; but surely he could be but a corresponding member. 
However, not having his Life here, I know not how to put it in, and it is of 
little importance.” 

See several more in 'The Gentleman’s Magazine,’ 1785. The Editor of that 
Miscellany, in whirh Johnson wrote for several years, seems justly to think 
that every fragment of so great a man is worthy of being preserved. 
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from the papers in my possession, to have supplied him with some 
anecdotes and quotations; and I observe the fair hand of Mrs. 
Thrale as one of his copyists of select passages. But he was prin¬ 
cipally indebted to my steady friend Mr. Isaac Reed, of Staple-inn, 
whose extensive and accurate knowledge of English literary His¬ 
tory I do not express with exaggeration, when I say it is wonderful; 
indeed his labours have proved it to the world; and all who have 
the pleasure of his acquaintance can bear testimony to the frank¬ 
ness of his communications in private society. 

It is not my intention to dwell upon each of Johnson’s “Lives of 
the Poets,” or attempt an analysis of their merits, which, were I 
able to do, it would take up too much room in this work; yet 1 
shall make a few observations upon some of them, and insert a 
few various readings. 

The Life of Cowley he himself considered as the best of the 
whole, on account of the dissertation which it contains on the 
Metaphysical Poets. Dryden, whose critical abilities were equal to 
his poetical, had mentioned them in his excellent Dedication of 
his Juvenal, but had barely mentioned them. Johnson has exhibited 
them at large, with such happy illustration from their writings, and 
in so luminous a manner, that indeed he may be allowed the full 
merit of novelty, and to have discovered to us, as it were, a new 
planet in the poetical hemisphere. 

It is remarked by Johnson, in considering the works of a poet,' 
that “amendmentsare seldom made without some token of a rent;” 
but I do not find that this is applicable to prose.* We shall see that 
though his amendments in this work are for the better, there is 
nothing of the pannus asstilus; the texture is uniform: and indeed, 
what had been there at first, is very seldom unfit to have remained. 

Various Readings " in the Lije oj Cowley. 

“All [future votaries of] that may hereafter pant for solitude. 

“To conceive and execute the [agitation or perception) pains 
and the pleasures of other minds. 

“The wide effulgence of [the blazing] a summer noon.” 

In the Life of Waller, Johnson gives a distinct and animated 
narrative of publick affairs in that variegated period, with strong 
yet nice touches of character; and having a fair opportunity to 

1 Life of Sheffield. 

2 [See, however, p. 914, where the same remark is made, and 
Johnson is there speaking of prose. In his Life of Dryden, his observations 
on the Opera of “King Arthur,” furnish a striking instance of the truth of this 
remark.—M.] 

• The original reading is enclosed in crotchets, and the present one is printed 
in Tlalicks. 
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lisplay his political principles, does it with an unqualified manly 
;onfidence, and satisfies his readers how nobly he might have exe¬ 
cuted a Tory History of his country. 

So easy is his style in these Lives, that I do not recollect more 
than three uncommon or learned words; one, when giving an ac¬ 
count of the approach of Waller’s mortal disease, he says, “he 
found his legs grow tumid;’’ by using the expression his legs swelled^ 
he would have avoided this; and there would have been no im¬ 
propriety in its being followed by the interesting question to his 
physician, “What that swelling meant?” Another, when he men¬ 
tions that Pope had emitted proposals; when published or issued 
would have been more readily understood; and a third, when he 
calls Orrery and Dr. Delaney, writers both undoubtedly veracious; 
when true, honest, or jaithjul, might have been used. Yet, it must 
be owned, that none of these are hard or too big words: that custom 
would make them seem as easy as any others; and that a language 
is richer and capable of more beauty of expression, by having a 
greater variety of synonimes. 

His dissertation upon the unfitness of poetry for the awful sub¬ 
jects of our holy religion, though I do not entirely agree with him, 
has all the merit of originality, with uncommon force and reasoning. 

Various Readings in the Lije of Waller. 

“Consented to [the insertion of their names] their own nomi¬ 
nation. 

“[After] paying a fine of ten thousand pounds. 

“Congratulating Charles the Second on his [coronation] re¬ 
covered right. 

“He that has flattery ready for all whom the vicissitudes of the 
world happen to exalt, must be [confessed to degrade his powers] 
scorned as a prostituted mind. 

“The characters by which Waller intended to distinguish his 
writings are [elegance] sprightliness and dignity. 

“Blossoms to be valued only as tlaey [fetch] foretell fruits. 

“Images such as the superficies of nature [easily] readily sup¬ 
plies. 

“[His] Some applications [are sometimes] may be thought too 
remote and unconsequential. 

“His images are [sometimes confused] not always distinct.” 

Against his Life of Milton, the hounds of Whiggism have opened 
in full cry. But of Milton’s great excellence as a poet, where shall 
we find such a blazon as by the hand of Johnson? I shall select 
only the following passage concerning “Paradise Lost;” 

“Fancy can hardly forbear to conjecture with what temper 
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Milton surveyed the silent progress of his work, and marked his 
reputation stealing its w'ay in a kind of subterraneous current, 
through fear and silence. I cannot but conceive him calm and con¬ 
fident, little disappointed, not at all dejected, relying on his own 
merit with steady consciousness, and waiting without impatience, 
the vicissitudes of opinion, and the impartiality of a future gen- 
tration.” 

Indeed even Dr. Towers, who may be considered as one of the 
warmest zealots of 2'he Revolution Society itself, allows, that 
“Johnson has spoken in the highest terms of the abilities of that 
great poet, and has bestowed on his principal poetical compositions, 
the most honourable encomiums.” ^ 

That a man, who venerated the Church and Monarchy as John¬ 
son did, should speak with a just abhorrence of Milton as a poli¬ 
tician, or rather as a daring foe to good polity, was surely to be 
expected; and to those who censure him, I would recommend his 
commentary on Milton’s celebrated complaint of his situation, 
when by the lenity of Charles the Second, “a lenity of which (rs 
Johnson well observes) the world has had perhaps no other ex¬ 
ample, he, who had written in justification of the murder of his 
Sovereign, was safe under an Act of Ohlivion" “No sooner is he 
safe than he finds himself in danger, fallen on evil days and evil 
tongues, with darkness and with dangers compassed round. This 
darkness, had his eyes been better employed, had undoubtedly de¬ 
served compassion; but to add the mention of danger, was un¬ 
grateful and unjust. He was fallen, indeed, on evil days; the time 
was come in which regicides could no longer boast their wickedness. 
But of evil tongues for Milton to complain, reijuired impudence 
at least equal to his other powers; Milton, whose warmest ad- 


^ See “An Essay on the Life, Character, and Writincs of Dr. Samu«*l John¬ 
son," London, 17.S7; which is very well written, making a jjroper allowance 
for the democratical bi);otry of its authour: w'hom 1 cannot however but 
admire for his liberality in Sl)cakin^; thus of my illu'-triou.s friend’ 

“He possessed extraordinary powers of understandinir, which were much 
cultivated by study, and still more by meditation and reflection. His memory 
was remarkably retentive, his imagination uncommonly vii,'orous, and hi? 
judgement keen and penetrating. He had a strong sense of the importance 
of religion; his piety was sincere, and sometimes ardent; and bis zeal for 
the interests of virtue w'as often manifested in his conversation and in his 
W’ritings. The same energy which was displayed in his literary productions 
was exhibited also in his conversation, which was various, striking, and 
instructive; and perhaps no man ever eciualled him for nervous and pointed 
repartees. 

"His Dictionary, his moral Essays, and his productions in polite literature, 
will convey useful instruction, and elegant entertainment, as long as the 
language in which they are written shall be understood.” 
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vocates must allow, that he never spared any asperity of reproach, 
or brutality of insolence.” 

I have, indeed, often wondered how Milton, “an acrimonious 
and surly Republican,” ^—^“a man who in his domestick relations 
was so severe and arbitrary,” * and whose head was filled with the 
hardest and most dismal tenets of Calvinism, should have been 
such a poet; should not only have vaitten with sublimity, but with 
beauty, and even gaiety; should have exquisitely painted the sweet¬ 
est sensations of which our nature is capable; imaged the delicate 
raptures of connubial love; nay, seemed to be animated with all 
the spirit of revelry. It is a proof that in the human mind the 
departments of judgement and imagination, perception and temper, 
may sometimes be divided by strong partitions; and that the light 
and shade in the same character may be kept so distinct as never 
to be blended,^ 

In the Life of Milton, Johnson took occasion to maintain his own 
and the general opinion of the excellence of rhyme over blank 
verse, in English poetry; and quotes this apposite illustration of 
it by “an ingenious critick,” that it seems to be verse only to the 
^ye* The gentleman whom he thus characterises, is (as he told 
Mr. Seward) Mr. Lock, of Norbury Park, in Surrey, whose knowl¬ 
edge and taste in the fine arts is universally celebrated; with whose 
elegance of manners the writer of the present work has felt him¬ 
self much impressed, and to whose virtues a common friend, who 
has known him long, and is not much addicted to flattery, gives 
the highest testimony. 

Various Readings in the Life of Milton. 

“I cannot find any meaning but this which [his most bigoted 
advocates] even kindness and reverence can give. 

“ [Perhaps no] scarcely any man ever wrote so much, and praised 
so few. 

“A certain [rescue] preservative from oblivion. 

“Let me not be censured for this digression, as [contracted] 
pedantick or paradoxical. 

1 Johnson’s Life of Milton. 

^Ibid. 

* Mr. Malone thinks it is rather a proof that he felt nothing of those cheer¬ 
ful sensations which he has described: that on these topicks it is the poet, 
and not the man, that writes. 

*One of the most natural instances of the effect of bbnk verse occurred 
to the late Earl of Hopeton. His Lordship observed one of his shepherds 
poring in the fields upon Milton’s “Paradise Lost;’’ and having asked him 
what book it was, the man answered, “An’t please your Lordship, this is a 
very odd sort of an authuur: he would fain rhyme, but cannot get at it.’’ 
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“Socrates rather was of opinion, that what we had to learn was 
how to [obtain and communicate happiness] do good and avoid 
evil. 

“Its elegance [who can exhibit?] is less attainable'' 

1 could, with pleasure, expatiate upon the masterly execution of 
the Life of Dryden, which we have seen * was one of Johnson’s 
literary projects at an early period, and which it is remarkable, 
that after desisting from it, from a supposed scantiness of materials, 
he should, at an advanced age, have exhibited so amply. 

His defence of that great poet against the illiberal attacks upon 
him, as if his embracing the Roman Calholick Communion had 
been a time-serving measure, is a piece of reasoning at once able 
and candid. Indeed, Dryden himself, in his “Hind and I’anlher” 
hath given such a picture of his mind, that they who know the 
anxiety for repose as to the awful subject of our state beyond the 
grave, though they may think his opinion ill-founded, must thin) 
charitably of his sentiment: 

“But, gracious Cod, how well dost thou provide 
For erring judgements an unerring guide! 

Thy throne is darkness in the abyss of light, 

A blaze of glory tliat forbids (he sight. 

01 teach me to believe thee thus conceal’d, 

And search no farther than thyself reveal'd; 

But Her alone for my director take, 

Whom thou hast promis’d never to forsake. 

My thoughtless youth was wing’d with vain desires; 

My manhood long misled by wand’ring fire®, 

Follow’d false lights; and when their glimpse was gone 
My pride struck out new sparkles of her own. 

Such was I, such by nature still I am; 

Be thine the glory, and l>e mine the shame. 

Good life be now my ta.sk: my doubts arc done; 

What more could shock my faith than Three in One?" 

In drawing Dryden’s character, Johnson has given, though I 
suppose unintentionally, some touches of his own. Thus: “ 1 he 
power that predominated in his intellectual operations was rather 
strong reason than quick sensibility. Upon all occasions that were 
presented, he studied rather than felt; and produced sentiments not 
such as Nature enforces, but meditation supplies. With the simple 
and elemental passions as they spring separate in the mind, he 
seems not much acquainted. He is, therefore, with all his variety 
of excellence, not often pathelick; ^ and had so little sensibility 
of the power of effusions purely natural that he did not esteem 

> See page 656. 

2 [It seems to me that there are many patbetick passages in Johnson’s worki^ 
both prose and verse.—K earney.] 
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them in others.”—It may indeed be observed, that in all the nu¬ 
merous writings of Johnson, whether in prose or verse, and even in 
his Tragedy, of which the subject is the distress of an unfortunate 
Princess, there is not a single passage that ever drew a tear. 

Various Readings in the JJje of Dryden. 

“The reason of this general perusal, Addison has attempted to 
[Bnd in I derive from the. delight which the mind feels in the in¬ 
vestigation of secrets. 

“His best actions are but [convenient] inability of wickedness. 

“When once he had engaged himself in disputation, [matter] 
thoughts flowed in on either side. 

“The abyss of an un-ideal [emptiness] vacancy. 

“These, like [many other harlots,] the harlots of other men, 
had his love though not his approbation. 

“He [sometimes displays] descends to display his knowledge 
with pedantick ostentation. 

“French words which [were then used in] had then crept into 
conversation.” 

The Life of Pope was written by Johnson con amore, both from 
the early possession which that writer had taken of his mind, and 
from the pleasure which he must have felt, in for ever silencing all 
attempts to lessen his poetical fame, by demonstrating his e.xcel- 
lence, and pronouncing the following triumphant eulogium: “After 
all this, it is surely superfluous to answer the question that has once 
been asked. Whether Pope was a poet? otherwise than by asking 
in return, if Pope be not a poet, where is poetry to be found? To 
circumscribe poetry by a definition, will only shew the narrowness 
of the definer; though a definition which shall exclude Pope will 
not easily be made. Let us look round upon the present time, and 
back upon the past; let us enquire to whom the voice of mankind 
has decreed the wreath of poetry; let their productions be examined, 
and their claims stated, and the pretensions of Pope will be no 
more disputed.” 

I remember once to have heard Johnson say, “Sir, A thousand 
years may elapse before there shall appear another man with a 
power of versification equal to that of Pope.” That power must 
undoubtedly be allowed its due share in enhancing the value of 
his captivating composition. 

Johnson, who had done liberal justice to Warburton in his edi¬ 
tion of Shakspeare, which was published during the life of that 
powerful writer, with still greater liberality took an opportunity, 
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in the Life of Pope, of paying the tribute due to him when he was 
no longer in “high place,” but numbered with the deacl.^ 

It seems strange, that two such men as Johnson and Warburton, 
who lived in the same age and country, should m)t only not have 
been in any degree of intimacy, but been almost personally un¬ 
acquainted. But sucli instances, though we must wonder at them, 
are not rare. If I am rightly informed, after a careful enquiry, they 

lOf Johnson’s conduct towards Warburton, a very honourable not'cc is 
taken by the Editor of ‘‘Tracts by Warburton, and a Warburtonian, not 
admitted into the Collection of their respective Works.” After an .able and 
“fond, though not un(listint'ui''hini;,” consideration of Warburton’s character, 
he .says, “In two immortal works, Johnson has stood forth in the foremost 
rank of his admircTS l>y the testimony ol sinh a man, imperlineme must be 
abashed, and malignity itself must be softened. Of literary merit, Johnson, 
as we all know, was a sagacious but a most severe judge. Such was his dis¬ 
cernment, that he pierced into the most secret springs of human actioas. and 
such was his integrity, that he always weigheil the moral charaiters of his 
fellow-creatures in the ‘balance of the sanctuary.’ He was too courageous to 
propitiate a rival, and too jiroud to truckle to a suireriour. Warburton he 
knew, as I know him, and as every man of sense ami virtue would wish to 
be known,—I mean both from his own writings, and from the writings of 
those who dissented from his principles, or who envied his reputation. But, 
as to favours, he bad never received or asked any from the Bi.siiop of (llouies- 
ter: and, if my memory fails me not, he had seen him only otue, when 
they met almost without design, converseii without much effort, and parted 
without any lasting imprc'.sion of hatred or affection. Yet, with all the ardour 
of sympathetic geniu.s, Johnson has done that spontaneously ami ablv, which, 
by some writers, bad been before attemiited injmli'ioiisly, and wliidi. by 
Others, from whom more successful attempts might have oeen exjM-tled, has 
not hilherU) been done at all. lie spoke well ot Warburton, without insulting 
those whom Warburton dc'^pised. He suppresseil not the imperfections of this 
extraordinary man, while he endeavoured to do justice to bis numerous aiid 
transcendental excellencies. He defended him when living, amidst the clamours 
of his enemies; and [iraised him when de.id, amidst the ulrnce oj his jrivnd%." 

Having availed my^rlf of this editor's eulogy on my departed friend, for 
which I warmly thank him, let me not suffer the lustre of bi.s reputation, 
honestly acquired by j^rofound learning and vigoiiroiis eloquence, to be tar¬ 
nished by a charge of illiberality. He has been an used of invidiciusly dragging 
again into light certain writings of a person respectable by his talents, his 
learning, his station, and his age, which were publi hed a griMl many years 
ago, and have since, it is said, been silently given up by their aiilliour. But 
when it is considerecl th.at these writings wen; not sins oj youth, but deliberate 
works of one well-advanced in life, overflowing at once with flattery to a 
great man of great interest in the Church, and with unju't and acnmoniou# 
abuse of two men of eminent merit; and that, tlioiigh it would have been 
unreasonable to expert an humiliating recantation, no apology whatever has 
been made in the cool of the evening, for the oppressive fervour of the heat 
of the day; no slight relenting indication has appra'-cd in any note, or any 
corner of later publications; is it not fair to understand him as suiicrciliously 
persevering? When he allows the .shafts to remain in the wounds, and will 
not stretch forth a lenient hand, is it wrong, is it not generous to become 
an indignant avenger? 
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never met but once, which was at the house of Mrs. French, in 
London, well known for her elegant assemblies, and bringing 
eminent characters together. The interview proved to be mutually 
agreeable. 

I am well informed, that Warburton said of Johnson, “I ad¬ 
mire him, but I cannot bear his style;” and that Johnson being 
told of this, said, “That is exactly my case as to him.” The manner 
in which he expressed his admiration of the fertility of Warburton’s 
genius and of the variety of his materials, was, “The table is always 
full. Sir. He brings things from the north, and the south, and 
from every quarter. In his ‘Divine Legation,’ you are always en¬ 
tertained. He carries you round and round, without carrying you 
forward to the point; but then you have no wish to be carried 
forward.” He said to the Reverend Mr. Strahan, “Warburton is 
perhaps the last man who has written with a mind full of reading 
and reflection.” 

It is remarkable, that in the Life of Broome, Johnson takes 
notice of Dr. Warburton’s using a mode of expression which he 
himself used, and that not seldom, to the great offence of those 
who did not know him. Having occarJon to mention a note, stating 
the different parts which were executed by the associated translators 
of “The Odyssey,” he says, “Dr. Warburton told me, in his warm 
language, that he thought the relation given in the note a lie.” 
The language is warm indeed; and, I must own, cannot be justified 
in consistency with a decent regard to the established forms of 
speech. Johnson had accustomed himself to use the word lie, to 
express a mistake or an errour in relation; in short, when the thing 
was not so as told, though the relater did not mean to deceive. 
When he thought there was intentional falsehood in the relater, 
his expression was, “He lies, and he knows he lies.” 

Speaking of Pope’s not having been known to excel in conversa¬ 
tion, Johnson observes, that “traditional memory retains no sallies 
of raillery, or sentences of observation; nothing either pointed or 
solid, wise or merry; and that one apophthegm only is recorded,” 
In this respect, Pope differed widely from Johnson, whose conversa¬ 
tion was, perhaps, more admirable than even his writings, however 
excellent. Mr. Wilkes has, however, favoured me with one repartee 
of Pope, of which Johnson was not informed. Johnson, after justly 
censuring him for having “nursed in his mind a foolish dis-esteem 
of Kings,” tells us, “yet a little regard shewn him by the Prince 
of Wales melted his obduracy; and he had not much to say when 
he was asked by his Royal Highness, how he could love a Prince, 
while he disliked Kings/” The answer which Pope .made, was, “The 
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young lion is harmless, and even playful; but when his claws are 
full-grown, he becomes cruel, dreadful, and mischievous.” 

But although we have no collection of Pope’s sayings, it is not 
therefore to be concluded, that he was not agreeable in social inter¬ 
course; for Johnson has been heard to say. that “the happiest con¬ 
versation is that of which nothing is distinctly remembered, but 
a general effect of pleasing impression.” The late Imrd Somerville,' 
who saw much both of great and brilliant life, told me, that he had 
dined in company with Pope, and that after dinner the little man, 
as he called him, drank his bottle of Burgundy, and was exceedingly 
gay and entertaining. 

I cannot withhold from my great friend a censure of at least 
culpable inattention, to a nobleman, who, it has been shewn, be¬ 
haved to him with uncommon politeness. He says, “Except I.ord 
Bathurst, none of Pope’s noble friends were such as that a good 
man would wish to have his intimacy with them known to pos¬ 
terity.” This will not apply to Lord Mansfield, who was not en¬ 
nobled in Pope’s life-time; but Johnson should have recollected, 
that Lord Marchmont was one of the those noble friends. He 
includes his Lordship along with Lord Bolingbroke, in a charge of 
neglect of the papers which Pope left by his will; when, in truth, 
as I myself pointed out to him, before he wrote that poet’s life, 
the papers were “committed to the sole care and judj^ement oj 
Lord Bolingbroke, unless he (Lord Bolingbroke) shall not survive 
me;” so that Lord Marchmont had no concern whatever with them. 
After the first edition of the Lives, Mr. Malone, whose love of 
justice is ec^ual to his accuracy, made, in my hearing, the same 
remark to Johnson; yet he omitted to correct the erroneous stale- 
ment.- These particulars I mention, in the belief that there was 
only forgetfulness in my friend; but I owe this much to the K.trl 

^ [James Lord Somerville, who died in 1766.—M.l 

Let me here express my i;ratcful remembrance of Lord SomervilleV kind¬ 
ness to me, at a very early period. He was the first person of hi^h rank, that 
took particular notice of me in the way most llaltcrinu to a youm; man 
fondly ambitious of beinpc distins^uished for his literary talents; and by the 
honour of his cncouraKcmcnt made me think well of myself, and aspire to 
deserve it better. He had a happy art of communicatin',? his varied knowl¬ 
edge of the world, in short remarks and anecdotes, with a c)uiet pleasant 
gravity, that was exceedingly engaging. Never shall 1 forget the hours which 
I enjoyed with him at his apartments in the Royal Palace of Holy-Rood 
House, and at his scat near Edinburgh, which he himself had formed with 
an elegant taste. 

2 [This neglect, however, assuredly did not arise from any ill-will towards 
Lord Marchmont, but from inattention; just as he neglected to correct hi« 
statement concerning the family of Thomson, the poet, after it tad been 
shewn to be erroneous.—M.] 
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of Marchmont’s reputation, who, were there no other memorials, 
will be immortalized by that line of Pope, in the verses on his 
Grotto: 

“And the bright flame was shot through Marchmont’s soul.” 

Various Readings in the Lije of Pope. 

. “(Somewhat free] sufficiently bold in his criticism. 

“All the gay [niceties] varieties of diction. 

“Strikes the imagination with far (more] greater force. 

“It is [probably] certainly the noblest version of poetry which 
the world has ever seen. 

“Every sheet enabled him to write the next with [less trouble] 
unore facility. 

“No man sympathizes with [vanity depressed] the sorrows of 
vanity. 

“It had been [criminal] less easily excused. 

“When he [threatened to lay down] talked of laying down his 
pen. 

“Society [is so named emphatically in opposition to] politically 
rcgidated, is a state contra-distinguished from a state of nature. 

“A fictitious life of an [absurd] infatuated scholar. 

“A foolish [contempt, disregard,] disesteem of Kings. 

“His hopes and fears, his joys and sorrows [were like those of 
other mortals] acted strongly upon his mind. 

“Eager to pursue knowledge and attentive to [accumulate] 
retain it. 

“A mind [e.xcursivc] active, ambitious, and adventurous. 

“In its [noblest] widest searches still longing to go forward. 

“He wrote in such a manner as might expose him to few 
[neglects I hazards. 

“ I'hc [reasonableness] justice of my determination. 

“A [favourite] delicious employment of the poets. 

“More terrifick and more powerful [beings] phantoms perform 
on the stormy ocean. 

“The inventor of [those] /A/5 petty [beings] nation. 

“The [mind] heart naturally loves truth.” 

In the Life of Addison we find an unpleasing account of his hav¬ 
ing lent Steele a hundred pounds, and “reclaimed his loan by an 
execution.” In the new edition of the Biographia Britannica, the 
authenticity of this anecdote is denied. But Mr. Malone has obliged 
me with the following note concerning it: — 

“Many persons having doubts concerning this fact, I applied 
to Dr. Johnson, to learn on what authority he asserted it. He told 
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me, he had it from Savage, who lived in intimacy with Steele, and 
who mentioned, that Steele told him the story with tears in his 
eyes.—Ben Victory, Dr. Johnson said, likewise informed him of 
this remarkable transaction, from the relation of Mr. Wilkes the 
comedian, who was also an intimate of Steele's.'—Some in de¬ 
fence of Addison, have said, that ‘the act was done with the good- 
natured view of rousing Steele, and correcting that profusion which 
always made him necessitous.'—‘If that were the case, (said John¬ 
son,) and that he only wanted to alarm Steele, he would afterwards 
have returned the money to his friend, which it is not pn'iended he 
did.’—‘This, too, (he added,) might be retorted by an advocate 
for Steele, who might allege, that he did not repay the h»an in- 
tentiomlly, merely to see whether .\ddison would be mean and 
ungenerous enough to make use of legal process to recover it. Hut 
of such speculations there is no end; we cannot dive into the hearts 
of men; but their actions arc open to observation.’ 

“I then mentioned to him that some people thought that Mr. 
Addison’s character was so pure, that the fact, thnui^h true, ought 
to have been suppressed. He saw no reason for this. ‘If nothing 
but the bright side of characters should be shewn, we should sit 
down in despondency, and think it utterly impossible to imitate 
them in any thinf'. The sacred writers (he observed) related the 
vicious as well as the virtuous actions of men; which had this moral 
effect, that it kept mankind from despair, into which otherwise 
they would naturally fall, were they not supiiorted by the rt'col- 
lection that others had offended like themselves, and by ()enitence 
and amendment of life had been restored to the favour of Heaven.’ ® 

M.” 

“March 15, 1782.” 

The last paragraph of this note is of great importance; and I rc- 

1 [The late Mr. Burke informed me, in 1702, that Lady Dorothea Primrose, 
who died at a great age, 1 think in 1768, and had been well acr|uainted with 
Steele told him the same story.—M.j 

2 [I have since observed, that Johnson has further enforced the propriety 
of exhibiting the faults of virtuous and eminent men in their (rue colours, in 
the last paragraph of the i6.tth Number of his R.\Mnii,K 

“It is particularly the duty of (hose who con-ign illuOrious names (o pos¬ 
terity, to take care le.st their reader be misled by ambiguous examples. That 
writer may be justly condemned as an enemy to gocnlne'''', who suffers forid- 
ness or interest to confo'ind riuht with wronu. or tf> shelter the faults which 
even the wisest and the have committed, frf»m that ignominy which Kuilt 
ought always to suffer, and with whirh it should be more rleeply stigmatized, 
when dignified by its neighbourhood to uncommon w'orth; since wc sh^ll 
be in danger of beholding it without abhorrence. unlr« its turpitude be laid 
open, and the eye secured from the deception of surrounding splendour. M.l 
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quest that my readers may consider it with particular attention. It 
will be afterwards referred to in this work. 

Various Readings in the Life oj Addison. 

“[But he was our first example] He was, hmever, one of our 
earliest examples of correctness. 

“And [overlook] despise their masters. 

“His instructions were such as the [state] character of his [own 
time] readers made [necessary] proper. 

“His purpose was to [diffuse] infuse literary curiosity by gentle 
and unsuspected conveyance [among] into the gay, the idle, and 
the wealthy. 

“Framed rather for those that [wish] are learning to write. 

“Domestick [manners] scenes." 

In his Life of Parnell, I wonder that Johnson omitted to insert 
an Epitaph which he had long before composed for that amiable 
man, without ever writing it down, but which he was so good as, 
at my request, to dictate to me, by which means it has been pre¬ 
served. 

'//ic requkscit Thomas Parnell, S.T.P. 

“Qui sacerdos pariler et poeta, 

Vtrasque partes ita implevit, 

Ut neque sacerdoli suavitas poeta, 

Nec poeta sacerdolis sanctitas, deesset.” 


Various Readings in the Life of Parnell. 

“About three years [after] aftcrtvards. 

“[Did not much want] was in no great need of improvement. 

“But his prosperity did not last long [was clouded with that 
which took away all his powers of enjoying either profit or pleasure, 
the death of his wife, whom he is said to have lamented with such 
sorrow, as hastened his end.^] His end, whatever was the cause, was 
now approaching. 

“In the Hermit, the [composition] narrative, as it is less airy, 
Is less pleasing.” 

In the Life of Blackmore, we find that writer’s reputation gen¬ 
erously cleared by Johnson from the cloud of prejudice which the 
malignity of contemporary wits had raised around it. In this ^irited 

^ I should have thought that Johnson, who had felt the severe affliction 
from which Parnell never recovered, would have preserved this passage. 

[He omitted it, doubtless, because he afterwards learned that, however 
he might have lamented his wife, his end was hastened by other means.—M.] 
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exertion of justice, he has been imitated by Sir Joshua Reynolds, 
in his praise of the architecture of Vanbur^h. 

We trace Johnson’s own'character in his (observations on Black- 
more’s “magnanimity as an authoiir.’’—“The incessant attacks of 
his enemies, whether serious or merry, are never discovered to 
have disturbed his quiet, or to have lessened his conlidencc in 
himself.” Johnson, I recollect, once t(old me, laughing heartily, that 
he understood it had been said of him. “He appears not to feel; 
but when he is alone, depend upon it, he suijers sadly.” I am as 
certain as I can be of any man’s real sentiment'^, that he enjoyed 
the perpetual shower of little hostile arrows, as evidences of his 
fame. 

Various Readings in the Life of Blackmoke. 

“To fsetj engage poetry [on the side] in the cause of virtue. 
“He likewise [established] enforced the truth of Revelation. 
“IKindness] benevolence was ashamed to favour. 

“His practice, which was once [very extensive] invidiously 

great. 

“There is scarcely any distemper of dreadful name Jof] which 
he has not [shewn] taught his reader how [it is to be opposed] 
to oppose. 

“Of this [contemptuous] indecent arrogance. 

“[He wrote] but produced likewise a work of a different kind. 
“At least [written] compiled with integrity. 

“Faults which many tongues [were desirous] would have mad • 

to publish. , 1 

‘‘But though he [had not] could not boost of much crilu.i 

knowledge. 

“He [used] waited for no felicities of fancy. 

“Or had ever elated his [mind] views to that ideal perfection 
which every ]mind] genius born to excel is condemned always t j 

pursue and never overtake. , . , 1 r 

“The [first great] fundamental principle of wisdom and oi 

virtue.” 

Various Readings in the Life of Philips. 

“His drea'-Tul [rival] Pope. 

“They [have not often much] are. not loaded udth thrmght. 

“In his translation from Pindar, h'* [will not be denied 
reached] found the art of reaching all the obscurity of the I heban 

bard.” 

Various Readings in the Life of Congreve. 
“Congreve’s conversation must surely have been at least equally 
pleasing with his wnMng?. 
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“It apparently [requires] presupposes a familiar knowledge of 
many characters. 

“Reciprocation of [similes] conceits. 

“The dialogue is quick and [various] sparkling. 

“Love for I^ve; a comedy [more drawn from life] oj nearer 
alliance to life. 

“The general character of his miscellanies is, that they shew 
little wit and [no] little virtue. 

“[Perhaps] certainly he had not the fire requisite for the higher 
species of lyrick poetry.” 

Various Readings in the Life oj Tickell, 

“[Longed] long wished to peruse it. 

“At the [accession] arrival of King George. 

“Fiction [unnaturally] unskiljully compounded of Grecian 
leities and Gothick fairies.” 

Various Readings in the Uje of Akenside. 

“For [another] a different purpose. 

“[A furious] an unnecessary and outrageous zeal. 

“[Something which] what he called and thought liberty, 

“A [favourer of innovation] lover oj contradiction. 

“Warburton’s [censure] objections. 

“His rage [for liberty] oj patriotism. 

“Mr. Dyson with [a zeal] an ardour of friendship.” 

In the Life of Lyttelton, Johnson seems to have been not 
lavourably disposed towards that nobleman. Mrs. Thrale suggests 
that he was offended by Molly Aston’s preference of his Lordship 
to him.^ I can by no means join in the censure bestowed by John- 

Let not my readers smile to think of Johnson’s being a candidate for 
female favour; Mr. Peter Garrick assured me, that he was told by a lady, 
that in her opinion Johnson was “a very seducing man." Disadvantages of 
person and manner may be forgotten, where intellectual pleasure is com¬ 
municated to a susceptible mind; and that Johnson was capable of feeling 
the most delicate and disinterested attachment, appears from the following 
letter, which is published by Mrs. Thrale, with some others to the same 
person, of which the e.\cellcnce is not so apparent: 

“To Miss Boothby. 

January ,1755 

“bearest madam, 

“Tnoucii I am afraid your illness leaves you little leisure for the 
leception of airy civilities, yet I cannot forbear to pay you my congratulations 
on the new year; and to declare my wishes that your years to come may be 
many and happy. In this wish, indeed, I include myself, who have none but 
you on whom my heart reposes; yet surely I wish your good, even though 
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son on his lordship, whom he calls “poor Lyttelton,” for returning 
thanks to the Critical Reviewers, for having “kindly commended” 
his ‘‘Dialogues oj the Dead.” Such “acknowledgements (says my 
friend) never can be proper, since they must be paid either for 
flattery or for justice.” In my opinion, the most upright man, who 
has been tried on a false accusation, may, when he is acquitteri, 
make a bow to his jury. And when those, who are so much the 
arbiters of literary merit, as in a considerable degree to influence 
the publick opinion, review an authour’s works, pladdo lumine, 

your situation were such as should permit you to communicate no gratifica¬ 
tions to, dearest, dearest Madam, 

“Your, &c. 

“Sam. Johnson.” 

[There is here a slight mistake in the text. It was not Molly Aston, but HUl 
Boothby, for whose affections Johnson and Lord Lyttleton were rival candi¬ 
dates. See Mrs. Piozzi’s “Anecdotes,” p. 160. After mentioning the death of 
Mrs. Fitzherbert, (who was a daughter of Mr. Mcynell of Bradley in Derby¬ 
shire,) and Johnson’s high admiration of her, she adds, “The friend of this 
lady, Miss Boothby, succeeded her in the management of Mr. Kitzherbert’s 
fa mil y, and in the esteem of Dr. Johnson; though he told me, she pushed her 
piety to bigotry, her devotion to enthusiasm; that she somewhat disqualified 
herself for the duties of this life, by her perpetual aspirations after the next; 
such was, however, the purity of her mind, he said, and such the graces of 
her manner, that Lord Lyttelton and he used to strive for her preference with 
an emulation that occasioned hourly disi;u>-t, and ended in lasting animosity. 
“You may sec (said he to me, when the Poet’s Lives were printed,) that dear 
Boothby is at my heart still.” 

Miss Hill Boothby, who was the only daughter of Brook Boothby, Esq. 
and his wife, Elizabeth Fitzherbert. w-.s somewhat older than Johnson. She 
was born October 27, 1708, and died January 16, 1756. Si.x la;tters addressed 
to her by John.son in the year 17S.S. arc printed in Mrs. Piozzi’s Collection; 
and a Prayer compo.scd by him on her death may be found in his “Prayers 
and Meditation.s.” lU affection for her induced him to preserve and bind 
up in a volume thirty-three of her Letters, which were purchased from thr 
widow of his servant, !•'rands Barber, and publishefi by R. Phillips, in 1805 

But highly as he valued this l.idy, h;s .'dtaclmer.t to Miss Mnlh A'-ton, 
(afterwards Mrs. Brcpdie,) appears to have been still more ardent He burned 
(says Mrs. Pio/zi,) mmy letters in the last week fof his lifel, I am lohl, 
and those written by his mother drew from him a flood of tears, when the 
p.aper they were written on was all consumed Mr. Sastrrs saw him cast a 
melancholy look upon their ashes, which he took up and e.vamined, to see 
if a word was still legible.—Nobody has ever mentioned what became of 
Miss Aston’s letters, though he once told me himself, they should be the 
last papers he would destroy, and added these lines with a very faltering voice., 
“Then from his closing eyes thy form shall part. 

And the last pang shall tear thee from his heart; 

Life’s idle business at one gasp be o’er, 

The Muse forgot, and thou bclov’d no more” 

Additions to Mrs. Piozri’s Collection of Dr. 

fobnson’s Letters.—M.l 
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son on his lordship, whom he calls “poor Lyttelton,” for returning 
thanks to the Critical Reviewers, for having “kindly commended” 
his ‘‘Dialogues oj the Dead.” Such “acknowledgements (says my 
friend) never can be proper, since they must be paid either for 
flattery or for justice.” In my opinion, the most upright man, who 
has been tried on a false accusation, may, when he is acquitteri, 
make a bow to his jury. And when those, who are so much the 
arbiters of literary merit, as in a considerable degree to influence 
the publick opinion, review an authour’s works, pladdo lumine, 

your situation were such as should permit you to communicate no gratifica¬ 
tions to, dearest, dearest Madam, 

“Your, &c. 

“Sam. Johnson.” 

[There is here a slight mistake in the text. It was not Molly Aston, but HUl 
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and those written by his mother drew from him a flood of tears, when the 
p.aper they were written on was all consumed Mr. Sastrrs saw him cast a 
melancholy look upon their ashes, which he took up and e.vamined, to see 
if a word was still legible.—Nobody has ever mentioned what became of 
Miss Aston’s letters, though he once told me himself, they should be the 
last papers he would destroy, and added these lines with a very faltering voice., 
“Then from his closing eyes thy form shall part. 

And the last pang shall tear thee from his heart; 

Life’s idle business at one gasp be o’er, 

The Muse forgot, and thou bclov’d no more” 
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from him less information than he had hoped to receive from one 
who had lived so much in intercourse with the brightest men of 
what has been called the Augustan Age of England; and that he 
shewed a degree of eager curiosity concerning the common occur¬ 
rences that were then passing, which appeared somewhat remark¬ 
able in a man of such intellectual stores, of such an advanced age, 
and who had retired from life with declared disappointment in his 
expectations. 

An instance at once of his pensive turn of mind, and his cheer¬ 
fulness of temper, appeared in a little story which he himf-elf told 
to Mr, Langton, when they were walking in his garden: “Here (said 
he) I had put a handsome sun-dial, with this inscription, Rheu 
jugaccsl which (speaking with a smile) was s.ully verified, for by 
the next morning my dial had been carried off,’’' 

It gives me much pleasure to observe, that however Johnson may 
have casually talked, yet when he sits, as “an ardent judge zealous 
to his trust, giving sentence” upon the excellent works of Young, 
he allows them the high praise to which they arc justly entitled. 
“The Universal Passion (says he) is indeed a very great per¬ 
formance,—his distichs have the w-eight of solid sentiment, and his 
points the sharpness of resistless truth.” 

But I was most anxious concerning Johnson’s decision upon 
“Night Thoughts,” which I esteem as a mass of the grandest and 
richest poetry that human genius has ever produced: and was de¬ 
lighted to find this character of that work: “In his ‘Night 
Thoughts,’ he has exhibited a very wide display of original poetry, 
variegated with deep reflection and striking allusions: a wilderness 
of thought, in which the fertility of fancy scatters flowers of every 
hue and of every odour. This is one of the few poems in which blank 
verse could not be changed for rhime, but with disadvantage." And 
afterwards, “Particular lines are not to be regarded; the power is 
in the whole; and in the whole there is a magnificence like that 
ascribed to Chinese plantation, the magnificence of vast extent and 
endless diversity.” 

But there is in this Poem not only all that Johnson so well brings 
in view, but a power of the Pathetick beyond almost any example 
that I have seen. He who does not feel his nerves shaken, and his 
heart pierced by many passages in this extraordinary work, particu¬ 
larly by that most affecting one, which describes the gradual tor- 

1 The late Mr. James Ralph told Lord Macartney, that he passed an evening 
with Dr. Young at Lord Mcleombe’s (then Mr. Doddinirton) at Hammersmith. 
The Doctor happening to go out into khc garden, Mr. Doddington observed 
to him, on his return, that it was a dreadful night, as in truth it was, there 
being a violent storm of rain and w'ind. “No, Sir, (replied the Doctor) it is a 
very fine night. The Lord is abroad.” 
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ment suffered by the contemplation of an object of affectionate at¬ 
tachment visibly and certainly decaying into dissolution, must be 
of a hard and obstinate frame. 

To all the other excellencies of “Night Thoughts” let me add 
the great and peculiar one, that they contain not only the noblest 
sentiments of virtue, and contemplations on immortality, but the 
^ Christian Sacrifice, the Divine Propitiation, with all its interesting 
circumstances, and consolations to “a wounded spirit,” solemnly 
and poetically displayed in such imagery and language, as cannot 
fail to exalt, animate, and soothe the truly pious. No book whatever 
can be recommended to young persons, with better hopes of season¬ 
ing their minds with vital religion, than “Young’s Night 
Thoughts.” 

In the Life of Swift, it appears to me that Johnson had a certain 
degree of prejudice against that extraordinary man, of which I 
have elsewhere had occasion to speak. Mr. Thomas Sheridan im¬ 
puted it to a supposed apprehension in Johmson, that Swift had not 
been sufficiently active in obtaining for him an Irish degree when 
it was solicited,^ but of this there was not sufficient evidence; and 
let me not presume to charge Johnson with Injustice, becau.se he did 
not think so highly of the writings of this authour, as I have done 
from my youth upwards. Yet that he had an unfavourable bias is 
evident, were it only from that passage in which he speaks of 
Swift’s practice of saving, as, “first ridiculous and at last de¬ 
testable;” and yet after some examination of circumstances, finds 
himself obliged to own, that “it will perhaps appear that he only 
liked one mode of expence better than another, and saved merely 
that he might have something to give.” 

One observation which Johnson makes in Swift’s life, should be 
often inculcated: “It may be justly supposed, that there was in his 
conversation what appears so frequently in his letters, an affectation 
of familiarity with the great, an ambition of momentary equality, 
sought and enjoyed by the neglect of those ceremonies which cus¬ 
tom has established as the barriers between one order of society and 
another. This transgression of regularity was by himself and his 
admirers termed greatness of soul; but a great mind disdains to hold 
any thing by courtesy, and therefore never usurps what a lawful 
claimant may take away. He that encroaches on another’s dignity, 
puts himself in his power; he is either repelled with helpless indig¬ 
nity, or endured by clemency and condescension.” 


^See page 73. 
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Varioiis Readings in the Ufc of Swift, 

“Charity may be persuaded to think that it mijzht be written by 
a man of a peculiar [opinions] character, without ill intention. 

“He did not [disown] deny it. 

“ [To] by whose kindness it is not unlikely that he was [indebted 
for] advanced to his benefices. 

“[With] for this purpose he had recourse to Mr. Harley. 

“Sharpe, whom he [represents] describes as ‘the harmless tool 
of others’ hate.’ 

“Harley was slow because he was [irresolute] doubtful. 

“When [reatleis were not many] we were not yet a nation of 
readers. 

“ [Every man who] he that could say he knew him. 

“Every man of known induence has so many [more] petitions 
[than] which he [can] cannot grant, that he must necessarily offend 
more than he [can gratify] gratifies. 

“Ecclesiastical |preferments! benefices. 

“Swift [procured] contrived an interview. 

“[Asa writer [ In his works he has given very different specimens. 

“On all common occasions he habitually [assumes] affects a style 
of [superiority] arrogance. 

“By the [omission] neglect of those cereinonics. 

“That their merits filled the world [and] or that there was no 
[room for] hope of more.” 

I have not confined myself to the order of the “Lives,” in making 
Biy few remarks. Indeed a different order is observed in the original 
publication, and in the collection of Johnson’s Works. And should 
it be objected, that many of my various readings are inconsiderable, 
those who make an objection will be j^lciuscd to consider, that such 
small particulars are intended for those who are nicely critical in 
composition, to whom they will be an acceptable selection, 

“Spence’s Anecdotes,” which are frequently quoted and referred 
to in Johnson’s “Lives of the Poets,” are in a manuscript collection, 
made by the Reverend Mr. Joseph Spence,^ containing a number 
of particulars concerning eminent men. To each anecdote is marked 
the name of the person on whose authority it is mentioned. This 
valuable collection is the property of the Duke of Newcastle, who 
upon the application of Sir Lucas Pepys, was pleased to permit it 
to be put into the hands of Dr. Johnson, who I am sorry to think 

1 [The Rev. Joseph Spence A M. Rector of Great Harwood in BuckinR- 
hamshire, and Prebendary of Durham, died at Byfleet in Surrey, August jo, 
1768. He was a fellow of New College in Oxford, and hcl<l the office of Pro¬ 
fessor of Poetry in that University from 1723 to 2 738- M.] 
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made but an awkward return. “Great assistance (says he) has 
been given me by Mr. Spence’s Collection, of which I consider the 
communication as a favour worthy of publick acknowledgement;” 
but he has not owned to whom he was obliged; so that the ac¬ 
knowledgement is unappropriated to his Grace. 

While the world in general was filled with admiration of John- 
• son’s “Lives of the Poets,” there were narrow circles in which 
prejudice and resentment were fostered, and from which attacks of 
different sorts issued against him.^ By some violent Whigs he was 
arraigned of injustice to Milton; by some Cambridge men of depre¬ 
ciating Gray; and his expressing with a dignified freedom what he 
really thought of George, Lord Lyttelton, gave offence to some of 
the friends of that nobleman, and particularly produced a declara¬ 
tion of war against him from Mrs. Montagu, the ingenious Essayist 
on Shakspeare, between whom and his L^irclship a commerce of 
reciprocal compliments had long been carried on. In this war the 
smallest powers in alliance with him were of course led to engage, 
at least on the defensive, and thus I for one, was excluded from the 
enjoyment of “A Feast of Reason,” such as Mr. Cumberland has 
described, with a keen, yet just and delicate pen, in his “Observer.” 
These minute inconveniences gave not the least disturbance to 
Johnson. He nobly said, when I talked to him of the feeble, though 
shrill outcry which had been raised, “Sir, I considered myself as 
entrusted with a certain portion of truth. I have given my opinion 
sincerely; let them shew where they think me wrong.” 

While my friend is thus contemplated in the splendour derived 
from his last and perhaps most admirable work, I introduce him 
with peculiar propriety as the correspondent of Warren Hastings! 
a man whose regard reflects dignity even upon Johnson ; a man, 
the extent of whose abilities was equal to that of his power; and 
who, by those who are fortunate enough to know him in private life, 
is admired for his literature and taste, and beloved for the candour, 
moderation, and mildness of his character. Were I capable of paying 
a suitable tribute of admiration to him, I should certainly not with¬ 
hold it at a moment ^ when it is not possible that I should be sus¬ 
pected of being an interested flatterer. But how weak would be my 
voice after that of the millions whom he governed. His condescend¬ 
ing and obliging compliance with my solicitation, I with humble 

1 From this disreputable class, I except an ingenious, though not satisfactory 
defence of Hammond, which I did not see till lately, by the favour of its 
authour, my amiable friend, the Reverend Mr. Bevil, who published it without 
his name. It is a juvenile performance, but elegantly written, with classical 
enthusiasm of sentiment, and yet with a becoming modesty, and great respect 
for Dr. Johnson. 

a January, 1791. 
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gratitude acknowledge; and while by publishing his letter to me, 
accompanying the valuable communication, 1 do eminent honour 
to my great friend, I shall entirely disregard any insidious sugges' 
tion, that as I in some degree participate in the honour, I 
have, at the same time, the gratification of my own vanity in view. 

“To James Boswell, Esq. 

“Park-lane, Dec. 2 , 1790 . 

“sir, 

“I HAVE been fortunately spared the troublesome su pense of 
a long search, to which, in performance of my i)romise, I had de¬ 
voted this morning, by lighting upon the olijccts of it among the 
first papers that I laid my hands on: my veneration for your great 
and good friend. Dr. Johnson, and the pride, or I hope .something 
of a better sentiment, which 1 indulge in possessing such memorials 
of his good will towards me, having induced me to bind them in a 
parcel containing other select papers, and labelled with the titles 
appertaining to them. They consist but of three letters, which I 
believe were all that I ever received from Dr. Johnson. Of these, 
one, which was written in quadruplicate, under the different dates 
of its respective dispatches, has already been made publick, but 
not from any communication of mine. This, however, 1 have 
joined to the rest; and have now the pleasure of sending them to 
you, for the use to which you informed me it was your desire to 
destine them. 

“My promise was pledged with the condition, that if the letters 
were found to contain any thing which should render them improper 
for the publick eye, you would dispense with the performance of it. 
You will have the goodness, I am sure, to pardon my recalling this 
stipulation to your recollection, as I shall be loth to appear negli¬ 
gent of that obligation which is always implied in an epistolary con¬ 
fidence. In the reservation of that right I have read them over 
with the most scrupulous attention, but have not seen in them the 
slightest cause on that ground to withhold them from you. But, 
though not on that, yet on another ground I own I feel a little, yet 
but a little, reluctance to part with them: I mean on that of my own 
credit, which I fear will suffer by the information conveyed by 
them, that I was early in the possession of such valuable instruc¬ 
tions for the beneficial employment of the influence of my late sta¬ 
tion, and (as it may seem) have so little availed myself of them. 
Whether I could, if it w’ere necessary, defend myself against such 
an imputation, it little concerns the world to know. I look only to 
the effect which these relicks may produce, considered as evidences 
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of the virtues of their authour: and believing that they will be 
found to display an uncommon warmth of private friendship, and 
a mind ever attentive to the improvement and extension of useful 
knowledge, and solicitous for the interests of mankind, I can cheer¬ 
fully submit to the little sacrifice of my own fame, to contribute to 
the illustration of so great and venerable a character. They cannot 
“be better applied, for that end, than by being entrusted to your 
hands. Allow me, with this offering, to infer from it a proof of the 
very great esteem with which I have the honour to profess myself, 
Sir, 

“Your most obedient, 

“And most humble servant, 

“Warren Hastings.” 

“P.S. At some future time, and when you have no further oc¬ 
casion for these papers, I shall be obliged to you if you will return 
them.” 

The last of the three letters thus graciously put into my hands, 
and which has already appeared in publick, belongs to this year; 
but I shall previously insert the first two in the order of their dates. 
They altogether form a grand group in my biographical picture. 

“To THE Honourable Warren Hastings, Esq. 

“sir, 

“Though I have had but little personal knowledge of you, I 
I have had enough to make me wish for more; and though it be now 
a long time since I was honoured by your visit, I had too much 
pleasure from it to forget it. By those whom we delight to remember, 
we are unwilling to be forgotten; and therefore I cannot omit this 
opportunity of reviving myself in your memory by a letter which 
you will receive from the hands of my friend Mr. Chambers; * a 
man, whose purity of manners and vigour of mind are sufficient to 
make every thing welcome that he brings. 

“That this is my only reason for writing, will be too apparent 
by the uselessness of my letter to any other purpose. I have no 
questions to ask; not that I want curiosity after either the ancient 
or present state of regions, in which have been seen all the power 
and splendour of wide-extended empire; and which, as by some 
grant of natural superiority, supply the rest of the world with almost 
all that pride desires, and luxury enjoys. But my knowledge of them 
is too scanty to furnish me with proper topicks of enquiry; I can 
only wish for information; and hope, that a mind comprehensive 

1 Afterwards Sir Robert Chambers, one of his Majesty’s Judges in India. 
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like yours will find leisure, amidst the cares of your important sta¬ 
tion, to enquire into many subjects of which the European world 
either thinks not at all, or thinks with deficient intelligence and 
uncertain conjecture. I shall hope, that he who once intended to 
increase the learning of his country by the introduction of the 
Persian language, will examine nicely the traditions and histories 
of the East; that he will survey the wonders of its ancient edifices, 
and trace the vestiges of its ruined cities; and that, at his return, wo 
shall know the arts and opinions of a race of men, from whom very 
little has hitherto been derived. 

“You, Sir, have no need of being told by me, how much may lx? 
added by your attention and patronage to ex[xrrimenlal knowledge 
and natural history. There are arts of manufacture practised in the 
countries in which you preside, which are yet very imjierfcctly 
known here, either to artificers or philosophers. Of the natural pro¬ 
ductions, animate and inanimate, we yet have so little intelligence, 
that our books are filled, I fear, with conjectures about things which 
an Indian peasant knows by his senses. 

“Many of those things my first wish is to sec; my second to know, 
by such accounts as a man like you will be able to give. 

“As I have not skill to ask proper questions, I have likewise no 
such access to great men as can enable me to send you my politic<il 
information. Of the agitations of an unscttlerl government, and the 
struggles of a feeble ministry, care is doubtless taken to give you 
more exact accounts than I can obtain. If you are inclined to in¬ 
terest yourself much in publick transactions, it is no misfortune to 
you to be distant from them. 

“That literature is not totally forsaking us, and that your 
favourite language is not neglected, will appear from the book,* 
which I should have pleased myself more with sending, if I could 
have presented it bound; but time was wanting. I beg, however, Sir 
that you will accept it from a man very desirous of your regard; and 
that if you think me able to gratify you by any thing more important 
you will employ me. 

“I am now going to take leave, perhaps a very long leave, of my 
dear Mr. Chambers. That he is going to live where you govern, may 
justly alleviate the regret of parting; and the hope of seeing both 
him and you again, which I am not willing to mingle with doubt, 
must at present, comfort as it can, Sir, 

“Your most humble servant, 

“Sam. Johnson.” 

“March 30, 1774.” 


1 Jones’s “Persian Grammar.” 
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“To THE Same. 

“sir, 

“Being informed that by the departure of a ship, there is now 
an opportunity of writing to Bengal, I am unwilling to slip out of 
your memory by my own negligence, and therefore take the liberty 
of reminding you of my existence, by sending you a book which is 
not yet made publick. 

“I have lately visited a region less remote, and less illustriou.^ 
than India, which afforded some occasions for speculation. What 
has occurred to me, I have put into the volume,‘ of which I beg 
your acceptance. 

“Men in your station seldom have presents totally disinterested; 
tny book is received, let me now make my request. 

“There is. Sir, somewhere within your government, a young ad¬ 
venturer, one Chauncey Lawrence, whose father is one of my oldest 
friends. Be pleased to shew the young man what countenance is fit, 
whether he wants to be restrained by your authority, or encouraged 
by your favour. His father is now President of the College of Phy¬ 
sicians, a man venerable for his knowledge, and more venerable for 
his virtue. 

“I wish you a prosperous government, a safe return, and a long 
enjoyment of plenty and tranquillity. 

“I am. Sir, 

“Your most obedient, 

“And most humble servant, 

“Sam. Johnson.” 

“London, Dec. 20,1774.” 


To THE Same. 


“Jan. 9, 1781. 

“sir, 

“Amidst the importance and multiplicity of affairs in which 
your great office engages you, I take the liberty of recalling your 
attention for a moment to literature, and will not prolong the in¬ 
terruption by an apology which your character makes needless. 

“Mr. Hoole, a gentleman long known, and long esteemed in the 
India-House, after having translated Tasso, has undertaken Ariosto. 
How well he is qualified for his undertaking he has already shewn. 
He is desirous. Sir, of your favour in promoting his proposals, and 
flatters me by supposing that my testimony may advance his in¬ 
terest. 

“It is a new thing for a clerk of the India-House to translate 
poets;—it is new for a Governor of Bengal to patronize learning. 


1 “J ourncy to the Western Islands of Scotland.” 
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That he may find his ingenuity rewarded, and that learning may 
flourish under your protection, is the wish of. Sir, 

“Your most humble servant, 

“Sam. Johnson.’’ 

I wrote to him in February, complaining of having been troubled 
by a recurrence of the perplexing question of Liberty and NiH:es- 
sity;—and mentioning that I hoped soon to meet him again in 
London. 

“To James Boswell, Esq. 

“dear sir, 

“I HOPED you had got rid of all this hypocrisy of misery. What 
have you to do with Liberty and Necessity? Or what more than to 
hold your tongue about it? Do not doubt but I shall be most heartily 
glad to see you here again, for I love every part about you but your 
affectation of distress. 

“I have at last finished my Lives, and have laid up for you a load 
of copy, all out of order, so that it will amuse you a long time to set 
it right. Come to me, my dear Bozzy, and let us lie as happy as wc 
can. We will go again to the Mitre, and talk old times over. 

“I am, dear Sir, 

“Yours affectionately, 

“Sam. Johnson.’’ 

“March 14,1781.” 

On Monday, March 19, I arrived in London, and on Tuesday, 
the 20th, met him in Fleet-street, walkiqg, or rather indeed mov¬ 
ing along; for his peculiar march is thus described in a very just 
and picturesque manner, in a short Life * of him published very 
soon after his death:—“When he walked the streets, what witli 
the constant roll of his head, and the concomitant motion of his 
body, he appeared to make his way by that motion, independent of 
his feet.” That he was often much stared at while he advanced in 
this manner, may easily be believed; but it was not safe to make 
sport of one so robust as he was. Mr. Langton saw him one day, in 
a fit of absence, by a sudden start, drive the load off a porter’s 
back, and walk forward briskly, without being conscious of what 
he had done. The porter was very angry, but stood still, and eyed 

Published by Kearsley, with this well-chosen motto: 

“-From his cradle 

He was a Scholar, and a ripe and good one: 

And to add greater honours to his age 

Than man could give him, he died fearing Heaven.” 

—SUAKSPKARr.. 
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the huge figure with much earnestness, till he was satisfied that his 
wisest course was to be quiet, and take up his burthen again. 

Our accidental meeting in the street after a long separation, was 
a pleasing surprize to us both. He stepped aside with me into 
Falcon-court, and made kind enquiries about my family, and as 
we were in a hurry going different ways, I promised to call on him 
next day; he said he was engaged to go out in the morning. “Early, 
Sir?” said I. Johnson. “Why, Sir, a London morning does not go 
with the sun.” 

I waited on him next evening, and he gave me a great portion 
of his original manuscript of his “Lives of the Poets,” which he 
had preserved for me. 

I found on visiting his friend, Mr. Thrale, that he was now very 
ill, and had removed, I suppose by the solicitation of Mrs. Thrale, 
to a house in Grosvenor-square. I was sorry to see him sadly 
changed in his appearance. 

He told me I might now have the pleasure to see Dr. Johnson 
drink wine again, for he had lately returned to it. When I mentioned 
this to Johnson, he said, “I drink it now sometimes, but not 
socially.” The first evening that I was with him at Thrale’s, I ob¬ 
served he poured a large quantity of it into a glass, and swallow’ed 
it greedily. Every thing about his character and manners was 
forcible and violent; there never was any moderation; many a 
day tfid he fast, many a year did he refrain from wine; but when 
he did eat, it was voraciously; when he did drink wine, it was 
copiously. He could practise abstinence, but not temperance. 

Mrs. Thrale and I had a dispute, whether Shakspeare or Milton 
had drawn the most admirable picture of a man.' I was for Shak- 

1 Shakspeare makes Hamlet thus describe his father: 

“See what a grace was seated on this brow: 

Hyperion’s curls, the front of Jove himself, 

An eye like Mars, to threaten and command; 

A station like the herald Mercury 
New-lighted on a heaven-kissing hill; 

A combination, and a form, indeed, 

Where every god did seem to set his seal, 

To give the world assurance of a man.” 

Milton thus pourtrays our first parent, Adam; 

“His fair large front and eye sublime declar’d 
Absolute rule; and hyacinthin locks 
Round from his parted forelock manly hung 
Clust’ring, but not beneath his shoulders broad.” 

[The latter part of this description, “but not beneath,” &c. may very prob¬ 
ably be ascribed to Milton’s prejudices in favour of the Puritans, who had a 
great aversion to long hair.—M.] 
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spcare; Mrs. Thrale for Milton; and after a fair hearing, Johnstni 
decided for my opinion.* 

I told him of one of Mr. Burke’s playful sallies ujxm Dean 
Marlay: ~ “1 don't like the Deanery of Ferns, it sounds so like a 
barren title.”—‘‘Dr. Heath should have it, ” said 1. Johnson 
laughed, and condescending to triile in the same mode of conceit, 
suggested Dr. Moss. 

He said, “Mrs, Montagu has dropt me. Now, Sir. there are tx'o- 
ple whom one should like very well to drop, hut would not wi?-li to 
be dropped by.” lie certainly was vain of the society of l.idies 
and could make himself very agreeable to them, when he ch it; 
Sir Joshua Reynolds agreed w'ith me that he could. Mr. Dibhon. 
with his usual sneer, controverted it, i>erhai)s in resentmc'.t ol 
Johnson’s having talked with some disgust of his ugliness, whab 
one would think a philosopher vfouhl not mind. Dean .Marlay willih 
observed, “A lady may be vain, when she can turn a wolf-dog int( 
a lap-dog.” 

The election for Ayrshire, my own county, was this spring tried 
upon a petition, before a (’ommittee of the House of ( ommons. 
I was one of the Counsel for the sitting member, and took lh( 
liberty of previously stating different points to Johnson, wh(» never 
failed to see them clearly, and to supply me with some good hints 
He dictated to me the following note upon the registration o* 
deeds: 


“All laws are made for the convenience of the community; 
what is legally done, should be legally recorded, that the state of 
things may be known, and that wherever evidence is requisite 
evidence may be had. For this reason, the obligation to frame and 
establish a legal register is enforced by a legal penalty, which 
penalty is the want of that perfection and plenitude of right which 
a register would give. 'I hence it follows, that this is not an objec¬ 
tion merely legal; for the reason on which the law stands Ix-ing 
equitable, makes it an equitable objection.” 


“This (said he) you must enlarge on, when 5 ^)caking to the 
Committee. You must not argue there, as if you were arguing in 
the schools; close reasoning will not fix their attention; you must 
say the same thing over and over again, in different words. If 


1 It is stranRe, that the picture drawn by the unlearned Shaksi^are, should 
be full of classical ima?cs and that by the learned MiHon, void of them.— 

Milton’s description appears to me more 7 

2 [Dr. Richard Marlay, afterwards Lord Hishop of \\aterford, » ver^y 
amiable, benevolent, and inpenious man. He was chosen a 

Literary Club in 1777. and died in Dublin, July 2,1802, in hw /5th year. 
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you say it but once, they miss it in a moment of inattention It is 
unjust, Sir, to censure lawyers for multiplying words, when they 
argue; it is often necessary for them to multiply words.” 

His notion of the duty of a member of Parliament, sitting upon 
an election-committee, was very high; and when he was told of 
a gentleman upon one of those committees, who read the news- 
•papers part of the time, and slept the rest, while the merits of a 
vote were examined by the counsel; and as an excuse, when chal¬ 
lenged by the chairman for such behaviour, bluntly answered, 
“I had made up my mind upon that case;”—Johnson, with an in¬ 
dignant contempt, said, “If he was such a togue as to make up 
his mind upon a case without hearing it, he should not have been 
such a fool as to tell it.”—“I think (said Mr. Dudley Long, now 
North) the Doctor has pretty plainly made him out to be both 
rogue and fool.” 

Johnson’s profound reverence for the Hierarchy made him ex¬ 
pect from Bishops the highest degree of decorum; he was offended 
even at their going to taverns; “A bishop (said he) has nothing 
to do at a tippling-house. It is not indeed immoral in him to go to 
a tavern; neither would it be immoral in him to whip a top in 
Grosvenor-square: but, if he did, I hope the boys would fall upon 
him, and apply the whip to him. There are gradations in conduct; 
there is morality,—decency,—propriety. None of these should be 
violated by a bishop. A bishop should not go to a house where he 
may meet a young fellow leading out a wench.” Boswell. “But, 
Sir, every tavern does not admit women.” Johnson. “Depend 
upon it. Sir, any tavern will admit a well-drest man and a well- 
drest woman; they will not perhaps admit a woman whom they 
see every night walking by their door, in the street. But a well- 
drest man may lead in a well-drest woman to any tavern in Lon¬ 
don. Taverns sell meat and drink, and will sell them to any body 
who can eat and can drink. You may as well say, that a mercer 
will not sell silks to a woman of the town.” 

He also disapproved of bishops going to routs, at least of their 
staying at them longer than their presence commanded respect. 
He mentioned a particular bishop. “Poh! (said Mrs. Thrale) the 

Bishop of-is never minded at a rout.” Boswell. “When a 

bishop places himself in a situation where he has no distinct char¬ 
acter, and is of no consequence, he degrades the dignity of his 
order.” Johnson. “Mr. Boswell, Madam, has said it as correctly 
as it could be.” 

Nor was it only in the dignitaries of the Church that Johnson 
required a particular decorum and delicacy of behaviour: he justly 
considered that the clergy, as persons set apart for the sacred 
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office of serving at the altar, and impressing the minds of men 
with the awful concerns of a future state, should l)o somewhat 
more serious than the generality of mankind, and have a suitable 
composure of manners. due sense of the dignity of their profes¬ 
sion, independent of h'gher motives, will ever prevent them from 
losing their distinction in an indiscriminate sociality; and did such 
as affect this, know how much it lessens them in the eyes of those 
whom they think to please by it, they would feel themselves much 
mortified. 

Johnson, and his friend, Bcauclerk, were once together in com¬ 
pany with several clergymen, who thought that they should appear 
to advantage, by assuming the lax jollity of ntni of the -u'orld; 
which, as it may be observed in similar cases, they c.irried to noisy 
excess. Johnson, who they expected would be entrrtanted, sat 
grave and silent for some time; at last, turning to Heauclerk, he 
said, by no means in a whisper, “ This merriment of parsons is 
mighty offensive.” 

Even the dress of a clergyman should be in character, and 
nothing can be more despicable than conceited attempts at avoid¬ 
ing the appearance of the clerical order; altcm|it.s, which are as 
ineffectual as they are pitiful. Dr. Porteus, now Bishop of I^ondon, 
in his excellent charge when presiding over the diocese of Chester, 
Justly animadverts upon this subject; and observes of a reverend 
fop. that ho “can be but half a beau.” 

Addison, in “The Spectator,” has given us a fine portrait of a 
clergyman, who is supposed to be a member of his Club; and 
Johnson has exhibited a model, in the character of Mr. Mudge,’ 
which has escaped the collectors of his works, but which he owned 
to me, and which indeed he shewed to Sir Joshua Reynolds at the 
time when it was written. Tt bears the genuine marks of Johnson’s 
best manner, and is as follows: 

“Th" Rev'^rond ^fr. Zachariah Mudf^e, Prebendary of Exeter, 
and Vicar of St. Andrew’s in Plymouth; a man equally eminent 
for his virtues and abilities, and at once beloved as a companion 
and reverenced as a pastor. He had that general curiosity to which 
no kind of knowledge is indifferent or superfluous; and that gen¬ 
eral benevolence bv which no order of men is hated or despised. 

“His principles both of thought and action were great and com¬ 
prehensive, By a solicitous examination of obiections, and judicious 
comparison of opposite arguments, he attained what enquiry never 
gives but to industry and perspicuity, a firm and unshaken settle¬ 
ment of conviction. But his firmness was without asperity; for. 

‘ See p. 229. 
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knowing with how much difficulty truth was sometimes found, 
he did not wonder that many missed it. 

“The general course of his life was determined by his profes¬ 
sion; he studied the sacred volumes in the original languages; with 
what diligence and success, his Notes upon the Psalms give suffi¬ 
cient evidence. He once endeavoured to add the knowledge of 
.Arabick to that of Hebrew; but finding his thoughts too much 
diverted from other studies after some time oesisted from his 
purpose. 

“His discharge of parochial duties was exemplary. How his 
Sermons were composed, may be learned from the excellent volume 
which he has given to the publick; but how they were delivered, 
can be known only to those that heard them; for as he appeared 
in the pulpit, words will not easily describe him. His delivery, 
though unconstrained, was not negligent, and though forcible was 
not turbulent; disdaining anxious nicety of emphasis, and laboured 
artifice of action, it captivated the hearer by its natural dignity, 
it roused the sluggish, and fixed the volatile, and detained the 
mind upon the subject, without directing it to the speaker. 

“The grandeur and solemnity of the preacher did not intrude 
upon his general behaviour; at the table of his friends he was a 
companion communicative and attentive, of unaffected manners, 
of manly cheerfulness, willing to please, and easy to be pleased. 
His acquaintance was universally solicited, and his presence 
obstructed no enjoyment which religion did not forbid. Though 
studious he was popular; though argumentative he was modest; 
though indexible he was candid; and though metaphysical yet 
orthodox.” ‘ 

On Friday, March 30 ,1 dined with him at Sir Joshua Reynolds’s, 
with the Earl of Charlemont, Sir Annesley Stewart, Mr. Eliot, 
of Port-Eliot, Mr. Burke, Dean Marlay, Air. Langton; a most 
agreeable day, of which I regret that every circumstance is not 
preserved; but it is unreasonable to require such a multiplication 
of felicity. 

Mr. Eliot, with whom Dr. Walter Harte had travelled, talked 
to us of his “History of Gustavus Adolphus,” which he said was 
a very good book in the German translation. Johnson. “Harte 
was excessively vain. He put copies of his book in manuscript 
into the hands of Lord Chesterfield and Lord Granville, that they 
might revise it. Now how absurd was it to suppose that two such 
noblemen would revise so big a manuscript. Poor man! he left 

1 “London Chronicle,” May 2, i76q. This respectable man is there men¬ 
tioned to have died on the 3d of April that year, at Cofflect, the seat of Thomas 
Veale, Esq., in hia way to London, 
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London the day of the publication of his book, that he mi^ht be 
out of the way of the great praise he was to receive; and he was 
ashamed to return, when he found how ill his book had succeetletl. 
it was unlucky in coming out on the same day with Robertson’s 
‘History of Scotland.’ Ilis husbandry, however, is good.” Hoswm.l. 
“So he was fitter for that than for heroick history: he did well, 
when he turned his sword into a plough-share.” 

Mr. Eliot mentioned a curious litiuor ix'culiar to his country, 
which the Cornish fishermen drink. They call it Mii/ioi^any; and 
it is made of two parts gin, and one part treacle, well heatim to¬ 
gether. I begged to have some of it made, which was done with 
proper skill by Mr. Eliot. I thought it very good liipior; and saiil 
it was a counterpart of what is called Athol Porridi^r in the Higli- 
lands of Scotland, which is a mi.xture of whisky and honey. John¬ 
son said, “that must be a better liquor than the Cornish, for both 
its component parts are better.” He abo observed. “Mohoiyr'v 
must be a modern name; for it is not long since the wood called 
mahogany was knowm in this country.” I meniion -d hi- s( .'de of 
liquors:—-claret for boys,—port for men, brandy for heroes. 
“Then (said Mr. Burke) h't me have claret: 1 lov«? to be a boy; to 
have the careless gaiety of boyish days.” Johnson. “1 slvnild diink 
claret too, if it would give me that; but it does not; it neither makes 
boys men, nor men boys. You’ll be drowned by it, before it h:i5 
any effect upon you.” 

I ventured to mention a ludicrous paragraph in the news-papers, 
that Dr. Johnson was learning to dance of Vestris. iaird Charle- 
mont, wishing to e.xcite him to t.alk, propo‘-cd in a whisper, that 
he should be asked, whether it was true. “Shall I ask him?’’ said 
his Lordship. We were, by a great majority, clear for the exju-ri- 
ment. Upon which his Lordship very gravely, and with a courteous 
air said, “Pray. Sir, is it true that you are taking les^^on'- of 
Vestris?” This was ri.sking a good deal, and reciuired the boldness 
of a General of Irish Volunteers to make the aftem|it. Johnson was 
at first startled, and in some heat answered, “How can your Lord- 
ship ask so simple a question?” But immediately recovering him¬ 
self, w'hether from unwillingne.ss to be deceived, or to ap|)ear de¬ 
ceived, or wheth T from real good humour, he kept up the Joke: 
“Nay, but if any biKly were to answer the paragraph, and contra¬ 
dict it. I’d have a reply, and would say, that he who contradicted 
it was no friend either to V’estris or me. Eor why should not Dr. 
Johnson add to his other pcjwers a little corporeal agility? Socrates 
learnt to dance at an advanced age, and (kito learnt (jreck at an 
advanced age. Then it might proceed to s;iy, that this Johnson, 
not content with dancing on the ground, might dance on the rope; 
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and they might introduce the elephant dancing on the rope. A 
nobleman ^ wrote a play, called ‘Love in a hollow Tree,' He found 
out that it was a bad one, and therefore wished to buy up all the 
copies, and burn them. The Duchess of Marlborough had kept one; 
and when he was against her at an election, she had a new edition 
of it printed, and prefixed to it, as a frontispiece, an elephant danc¬ 
ing on a rope; to shew, that his Lordship’s writing comedy was as 
aukward as an elephant dancing on a rope.” 

On Sunday, April i, I dined with him at Mr. Thrale’s with Sir 
Philip Jennings Clerk and Mr. Perkins,^ who had the superin¬ 
tendence of Mr, Thrale’s brewery, with a salary of five hundred 
pounds a year. Sir Philip had the appearance of a gentleman of 
ancient family, well advanced in life. He wore his own white hair 
in a bag of goodly size, a black velvet coat, with an embroidered 
waistcoat, and very rich laced ruffles; which Mrs. Thrale said were 
old fashioned, but which, for that reason, I thought the more 
respectable, more like a Tory; yet Sir Philip was then in Opposition 
in Parliament. “Ah, Sir, (said Johnson,) ancient ruffles and modern 
principles do not agree.” Sir Philip defended the Opposition to the 
American war ably and with temper, and I joined him. H§ said, the 
majority of the nation was against the ministry. Johnson, “/j 
Sir, am against the ministrj^; but it is for having too little of that, 
of which Opposition thinks they have too much. Were I minister, 
if any man wagged his finger against me, he should be turned out; 
for that which it is in the power of government to give at pleasure 
to one or to another, should be given to the supporters of Govern¬ 
ment. If you will not oppose at the expence of losing your place, 
your opposition will not be honest, you will feel no serious 
grievance; and the present opposition is only a contest to get 
what others have. Sir Robert Walpole acted as I would do. As to 
the American war, the seme of the nation is with the ministry. 
The majority of those who can understand is with it; the majority 
of those who can only hear, is against it; and as those who can 
only hear are more numerous than those who can understand, and 
Opposition is always loudest, a majority of the rabble will be for 
Opposition.” 

This boisterous vivacity entertained us: but the truth in my 
opinion was, that those who could understand the best were 
against the American war, as almost every man now is, when the 
question has been coolly considered. 

Mrs. Thrale gave high praise to Mr. Dudley Long, (now North.) 
Johnson. “Nay, my dear lady, don’t talk so. Mr. Long’s char- 

1 William, the first V’iscount Gtimston. 

^Seep. 487- 
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1 William, the first V’iscount Gtimston. 
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1 William, the first V’iscount Gtimston. 
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1 William, the first V’iscount Gtimston. 
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in the East-Indles; and being men of good sense and observation, 
were very entertaining. Johnson defended the oriental regulation 
of different cashes of men,^ which was objected to as totally destruc¬ 
tive of the hopes of rising in society by personal merit. He shewed 
that there was a principle in it sufficiently plausible by analogy. 
“We see (said he) in metals that there are different species; and so 
likewise in animals, though one species may not differ very widely 
from another, as in the species of dogs,—the cur, the spaniel, the 
n.^i^tiff. The Bramins are the mastiffs of mankind.” 

On Thursday, April 12, I dined with him at a Bishop’s, where 
were Sir Joshua Reynolds, Mr. Berenger, and some more company. 
He had dined the day before at another Bishop’s. I have unfortu¬ 
nately recorded none of his conversation at the Bishop’s where we 
dined together; but I have preserved his ingenious defence of his 
dining twice abroad in Passion-week; a la.xity, in which I am con¬ 
vinced he would not have indulged himself at the time when he 
wrote his solemn paper in “The Rambler,” upon that awful season. 
It appeared to me, that by being much more in company, and en¬ 
joying more luxurious living, he had contracted a keener relish for 
pleasure, and was consequently less rigourous in his religious rites. 
This he would not acknowledge; but he reasoned with admirable 
sophistry, as follows: “Why, Sir, a Bishop’s calling company to¬ 
gether in this week, is, to use the vulgar phrase, not the thing. But 
you must consider laxity is a bad thing; but preciseness is also a 
bad thing; and your general character may be more hurt by pre¬ 
ciseness than by dining with a Bishop in Passion-week. There might 
be a handle lor reflection. It might be said, ‘He refuses to dine with 
a Bishop in Passion-week, but was three Sundays absent from 
church.’ ” Boswell. “Very true. Sir. But suppose a man to be uni¬ 
formly of good conduct, would it not be better that he should refuse 
to dine with a Bishop in this week, and so not encourage a bad prac¬ 
tice by his example?” Johnson. “Why, Sir, you are to consider 
whether you might not do more harm by lessening the influence of 
a Bishop’s character by your disapprobation in refusing him, than 
by going to him.” 

“To Mrs. Lucy Porter, in Lichfield. 

“dear madam, 

“Life is full of troubles. I have just lost my dear friend Thrale. 
I hope he is happy; but I have had a great loss. I am otherwise 
pretty well. I require some care of myself, but that care is not inef¬ 
fectual; and when I am out of order, I think it often my own fault. 

^ fRajapouts, the military caste; the Bramins, pacifick and abstemious.— 
Kearnky.] 
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The spring is now making quick advances. As it is the season 
in which the whole world is enlivened and invigorated, 1 hope that 
both you and I shall partake of its benefits. My desire is to see Lich¬ 
field ; but being left e.\ecu*or to my friend, I know not w’hether I can 
be spared; but I will try, for it is now long since we saw one another, 
and how little we can promise ourselves many more interviews, we 
are taught by hourly e.xamples of mortality. U‘t us try to live so as 
that mortality may not be an evil. Write to me soon, my dearest; 
your letters will give me great pleasure. 

‘T am sorry that Mr. Porter has not had his box; but by sending 
it to Mr. IMathias, who very readily undertriok its conveyance, I 
did the best I could, and perhaps before now he has it. 

“Be so kind as to make my compliments to my friends; I have 
a great value for their kindness, and hope to enjoy it before summer 
is past. Do write to me.—I am, dearest love, 

“Your most humble servant, 

“Sam. Johnson." 

“London, April 12, 1781.” 

On Friday, April 13, being Good-Friday, I went to St. Clement’s 
church with him as usual. There I saw again his old fellow-collegian, 
Edwards, to whom I said, “1 think, Sir, Dr. Johnson and you meet 
only at Church.” “Sir, (said he,) it is the best place we can meet 
in, except Heaven, and I hope we shall meet there loo.” Dr. John¬ 
son told me, that there was very little communication between Ed¬ 
wards and him, after their unexpected renewal of acquaintance. 
“But (said he, smiling) he met me once, and .said, ‘I am told you 
have written a very pretty book called The Rambler* I was unwill¬ 
ing that he should leave the world in total darkness, and sent 
him a set.” 

Mr. Berenger ^ visited him to-day, and was very pleasing. Wi 
talked of an evening society for conversation at a house in town, 
of which we were all members, but of which Johnson said, “It will 
never do. Sir. There is nothing served about there, neither tea, 
nor coffee, nor lemonade, nor any thing whatever; and depend 
upon it. Sir, a man does not love to go to a place from whence 
he comes out exactly as he went in.” I endeavoured for argument’s 
sake, to maintain that men of learning and talents might havs 
very good intellectual society, without the aid of any little gratifi¬ 
cations of the senses. Berenger joined with Johnson, and said, that 
without these any meeting would be dull and insipid. He woul J 

1 [Richard Berenfier. Esq., many years Gentleman of the Horse to his pres 
ent Majesty, and authour of “The History and Art of Horsemanship," In 
two volumes, 4to. 1771.—M.] 
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therefore have all the slight refreshments; nay, it would not be 
amiss to have some cold meat, and a bottle of wine upon a side¬ 
board. “Sir, (said Johnson to me, with an air of triumph,) Mr. 
Berenger knows the world. Every body loves to have good things 
furnished to them without any trouble, I told Mrs. Thrale once, 
that as she did not choose to have card-tables, she should have a 
profusion of the best sweetmeats, and she would be sure to have 
company enough come to her.” I agreed with my illustrious friend 
upon this subject; for it has pleased God to make man a composite 
animal, and where there is nothing to refresh the body, the mind 
will languish. 

On Sunday, April 15, being Easter-day, after solemn worship 
in St. Paul’s church, I found him alone; Dr. Scott of the Commons, 
came in. He talked of its having been said, that Addison wrote 
some of his best papers in “The Spectator,” when warm with wine. 
Dr. Johnson did not seem willing to admit this. Dr. Scott, as a 
confirmation of it, related, that Blackstone, a sober man, composed 
his “Commentaries” with a bottle of port before him; and found 
his mind invigorated and supported in the fatigu e of his great 
Work, by a temperate use of it. 

I told him, that in a company where I had lately been, a desire 
was expressed to know his authority for the shocking story of 
Addison’s sending an execution into Steele’s house.^ “Sir, (said he,) 
it is generally known; it is known to all who are acquainted with 
the literary history of that period: it is as well known, as that he 
wrote ‘Cato.’ ” Mr. Thomas Sheridan once defended Addison to 
me, by alleging that he did it in order to cover Steele’s goods from 
other creditors, who were going to seize them. 

We talked of the difference between the mode of education at 
Oxford, and that in those Colleges where instruction is chiefly 
conveyed by lectures. Johnson. “Lectures were once useful; but 
now, when all can read, and books are so numerous, lectures are 
unnecessary. If your attention fails, and you miss a part of the 
lecture, it is lost; you cannot go back as you do upon a book.” Dr. 
Scott agreed with him. “But yet (said I), Dr. Scott, you yourself 
gave lectures at Oxford.” He smiled. “You laughed then (said I) 
at those who came to you.” 

Dr. Scott left us, and soon afterwards we went to dinner. Our 
company consisted of Mrs. Williams, Mrs. Desmoulins, Mr. Levett, 
Mr. Allen, the printer, [Mr. Macbean], and Mrs. Hall, sister of 
the Reverend Mr. John Wesley, and resembling him, as I thought, 
both in figure and manner. Johnson produced now, for the first 
time, some handsome silver salvers, which he told me he had 

1 Sec this explained, p. 940. 
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bought fourteen years ago; so it was a great day. I was not a little 
amused by observing Allen perpetually struggling to talk in the 
manner of Johnson, like the little frog in the fable blowing himself 
up to resemble the stately ox. 

I mentioned a kind of religious Robinhood Society, which met 
every Sunday evening at Coachmakers’-hall, for free’ debate; and 
that the subject for this night was. the text which relates, with 
other miracles which happened at our SAViorR’s death, “.\n(l the 
graves were opened, and many bodies of the s;iints which slept 
arose, and came out of the graves after his resurrection, and went 
into the holy city, and appeared unto many.” Mrs. Hall said it 
was a very curious subject, and she should like to hear it di< - 
cussed. Johnson, (somewhat warmly) “One would not go to such 
a place to hear it,—one would not be s<'en in such a plau*-- to 
give countenance to such a meeting.” I, however, resolved that 1 
would go. “But, Sir, (said she to Johnson.) I sliould like to hear yru 
discuss it.” He seemed reluctant to eng.ige in it. .She talked of the 
resurrection of the human race in general, and maintain<‘d that 
we shall be raised with the same bodies. Johnson. “Nay, Madam, 
we see that it is not to be the same body; for the Scripture tee-. 
the illustration of grain sown, and we know that the grain whi(h 
grows is not the same with what is sown. 'Vou cannot sujipose tlia.l 
we shall rise with a di.seased body; it is eru)ugh if there be such a 
sameness as to di.stinguish identity of person.” Slie seemed de¬ 
sirous of knowing more, but he left the f|ue>liou in ol)Scurity. 

Of apparitions,' he observed, “A total di.-bclief of them is adverse 
to the opinion of the existence of the soul Ix'tween de.ith and the 
last day; the question simply is, whether departed .s[)irits ever 
have the power of malcing them.= elves perceptible to us: a man 
who thinks he has seen an apparition, can only be convinced hiiU' 
self; his authority will not convince another; and his conviction, 
if rational, must be founded on being told something which can¬ 
not be known but by supernatural ir.eans.” 

He mentioned a thing as not unfrefi'.ient, of whidi I h;id never 
heard before,—being called, that is, hearing one's name proiiounced 

1 [As this subject frequently recurs in these volumes, the reader may be 
led erroneously to suppose that Dr. Johnson was :-o fraid oi s ch <!i-cu^-,ions, 
as frequently to introduce them. But the truth is. ttril the autliour himself 
delighted in talking concerning gho.sts, and wliat he h.is frequently denomi- 
nated, the mysterious; and therefore took every oi»portunity of leading 
Johnson to converse on such subjects.—M.) 

[The authour of this work was most undoubtedly fond of the mysterious, 
and perhaps upon some oceasions may have dire ted the ronver'ation to 
those topicks, when they would not spontaneously have su'.'gcftcd Ihemsidves 
to Johnson’s mind; but that he also had a love for speculations of that nature, 
may be gathered from his writings throughout.— J. Boswell.] 
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by the voice of a known person at a great distance, far beyond 
the possibility of being reached by any sound uttered by human 
organs. “An acquaintance, on whose veracity I can depend, told 
me, that walking home one evening to Kilmarnock, he heard himself 
called from a wood, by the voice of a brother who had gone to 
America; and the next packet brought accounts of that brother’s 
death.” Macbean asserted that this inexplicable calling was a thing 
very well known. Dr. Johnson said, that one day at Oxford, as he 
was turning the key of his chamber, he heard his mother distinctly 
call— Sam. She was then at Lichfield; but nothing ensued. This 
phenomenon is, I tliirk, as wonderful as any other mysterious fact, 
which many people are very slow to believe, or rather, indeed, 
reject with an obstinate contempt. 

Some time after this, upon his making a remark which escaped 
my attention, Mrs. Williams and Mrs. Hall were both together 
striving to answer him. He grew angry, and called out loudly, 
“Nay, when you both speak at once, it is intolerable.” But check¬ 
ing himself, and softening, he said, “This one may say, though, 
you arc ladies.” Then he brightened into gay humour, and addressed 
them in the words of one of the songs in “The Beggar’s Opera:” 

“But two at a time there’s no mortals can bear.” 

“What, Sir, (said I,) are you going to turn Captain Machealh?” 
There was something as pleasantly ludicrous in this scene as can 
be imagined. The contrast between Macheath, Polly and Lucy— 
and Dr. Samuel Johnson, blind, peevish Mrs. Williams, and lean, 
lank, preaching Mrs. Hall, was exquisite. 

I stole away to Coachmakers’-hall and heard the difficult text 
of which we had talked, discussed with great decency, and some 
intelligence, by several speakers. There was a difference of opinion 
as to the appearance of ghosts in modern times, though the argu¬ 
ments for it, supported by Mr. Addison’s authority, preponderated. 
The immediate subject of debate was embarrassed by the bodies 
of the saints having been said to rise, and by the question what 
became of them afterwards:—did they return again to their graves? 
or were they translated to heaven? Only one evangelist mentions 
the fact,^ and the commentators whom I have looked at do not 
make the passage clear. There is, however, no occasion for our 
understanding it farther, than to know that it w'as one of the 
extraordinary manifestations of divine power, which accompanied 
the most important event that ever happened. 

On Friday, April 20 ,1 spent with him one of the happiest days 
that I remember to have enjoyed in the whole course of my life. 

' St. Matthew, chap, xxvii. v. S3,. 53. 
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Mrs. Garrick, whose grief for the loss of her husband was, I be¬ 
lieve, as Sincere as wounded affection and admiration could pro¬ 
duce, had tli.s day, for the first time since his death, a select party 
of his friends to dine with her. The company was, Miss Hannah 
More, who lived with her, and whom she called her Chaplain; Mrs. 
Boscawen,^ Mrs. Elizabeth Carter, Sir Joshua Reynolds, Dr. 
Burney, Dr. Johnson, and myself. We found ourselves very ele¬ 
gantly entertained at her house in the Adelphi, where 1 have passe<} 
many a pleasing hour with him “who gladdened life.” She looked 
v/ell, talked of her husband with complacency, and while she ciLSt 
her eyes on his portrait, which hung over the chimney-piece, said, 
that “death was now the most agreeable object to her.” 'I he very 
semblance of David Garrick was cheering. Mr. Beauclcrk, with 
happy propriety, inscribed under that fine portrait of him, which 
by Lady Diana’s kindness is now the property of my friend Mr. 
Langton, the following passage from his beloved Shakspeare: 

“-A merrier m.Tn, 

Within the lii.iit of heuiiniiiK mirth, 

I never spent an hour’s talk withal. 

Ilis eye ijc^ets oct.i'^ion for his wit; 

For every object that the one doth catch 
The other turns to a mirlh-movinc jest; 

Which his fair tonjrue (Conceit s expositor) 

Delivers in such apt and Kr.uious words, 

That aijcd ears play truant at his tales, 

And youni’er heirini:s are f|iiitc ravished; 

So sweet and voluble is his (discourse." 

We were all in fine spirits; and I whi'^pered to Mrs. Boscawen, 
“I believe this is as much as can be made of life.” In addition to 
a splendid entertainment, w'e were regaled with Lichfield ale, which 
had a peculiar appropriate value. Sir Joshua, and Dr. Burney, 
and I, drank cordially of it to Dr. Johnson’s health; and thotieh 
he would not join us, he as cordially answered, “Gentlemen, I wi.sh 
you all as well as you do me.” 

The general effect of this day dwells upon my mind in fond re¬ 
membrance, but I do not find much conversation recorded. What 
I have preserved shall be faithfully given. 

One of the company mentioned Mr. Thomas Hollis, the strenuous 
Whig, who used to send over Europe presents of democratical books, 
with their boards stamped with daggers and caps of liberty. Mrs. 
Carter said, “He was a bad man: he used to talk uncharitably.” 
Johnson. “Poh! pohl Madam; who is the worse for being talked 
of uncharitably? Besides, he was a dull poor creature as ever lived: 
and I believe he w'ould not have done harm to a man whom he 

1 See ante, p. 831. 
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knew to be of very opposite principles to his own. I remember 
once at the Society of Arts, when an advertisement was to be drawn 
up, he pointed me out as the man who could do it best. This, you 
will observe, was kindness to me. I however slipt away and 
escaped it.” 

. Mrs. Carter having said of the same person, ‘T doubt he was 
an Atheist.” Johnson. “I don’t know that. He might perhaps have 
become one, if he had had time to ripen, (smiling.) He might have 
exuberated into an Atheist.” 

Sir Joshua Reynolds praised “Mudge's ^ Sermons.” Johnson. 
“Mudge’s Sermons are good, but not practical. He grasps more 
sense than he can hold; he takes more corn than he can make into 
meal; he opens a wide prospect, but it is so distant, it is indistinct. 
I love ‘Blair’s Sermons.’ Though the dog is a Scotchman, and a 
Presbyterian, and every thing he should not be, I was the first 
to praise them. Such was my candour.” (smiling.) Mrs. Boscawen. 
“Such his great merit, to get the better of your prejudices.” John¬ 
son. “Why, Madam, let us compound the matter; let us ascribe 
it to my candour, and his merit.” 

In the evening we had a large company in the drawing-room; 
several ladies, the Bishop of Killaloe, Dr. Percy, Mr. Chamberlayne 
of the Treasury, &c. &c. Somebody said, the life of a mere literary 
man could not be very entertaining. Johnson. “But it certainly 
may. This is a remark which has been made, and repeated, with¬ 
out justice; why should the life of a literary man be less entertain¬ 
ing than the life of any other man? Are there not as interesting 
varieties in such a life? As a literary life it may be very entertain¬ 
ing.” Boswell. “But it must be better surely, when it is diversified 
with a little active variety—such as his having gone to Jamaica:— 
or—his having gone to the Hebrides.” Johnson was not displeased 
at this. 

Talking of a very respectable authour, he told us a curious cir¬ 
cumstance in his life, which was, that he had married a printer’s 
devil. Reynolds. “A Printer’s devil, Sir! Why, I thought a print¬ 
er’s devil was a creature with a black face and in rags.” Johnson. 
“Yes, Sir. But I suppose he had her face washed, and put clean 
clothes on her. (Then looking very serious, and very earnest.) 
And she did not disgrace him; —die woman had a bottom of good 
sense.” The word bottom thus introduced, was so ludicrous when 
contrasted with his gravity, that most of us could not forbear 
titter'ngand laughing; though I recollect that the Bishop of Killaloe 
kept his countenance with perfect steadiness, while ^liss Hannah 
More slyly hid her face behind a lady’s back who sat on the same 

1 See page 959. 
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settee with her. His pride could not b.'ar that any expression of his 
should excite ridicule, when he did not intend it; he therefore re¬ 
solved to absunie and exercise (h-.-poiak [>o\ver, glanced sternly 
around, and called out in a strong tt^ne. ‘•Where's the nierriinent r'” 
Then collecting himself, and loohini' awful, to make us feel how 
he could impose restraint, and as it were seart hinr' his mind ftir a 
still more ludicrous word, he slow!\' pninouiued. “I say the ’icoman 
was fundamentally sensible;” as if he h.ai ;s;iil, hear this now, and 
laugh if yo',1 dare. We all sat composed as at a funeral. 

He and 1 walked away together; we .'topped a little while by 
the rails of the Adclphi, looking on the 'I hames, and 1 said to him 
with some emotion, that I was how thinking of tw'o friends we 
had lost, who once lived in the buildings behind us, Ileauclerk and 
(larrick. “.\y, Sir, (said he, tenderly,; and two such friends as 
cannot be supplied.” 

For some time after this day T did not s<'e him very often, and 
of the conversation which T did enjoy, 1 am sorry to find I have 
preserved but little. I was at this time eng.iged in a variety of other 
matters, which required exertion and assiduity, and nere.ssiirily 
occupied almost all my time. 

One day having spoken very freely of those who were then in 
powder, he said to me, "between our.selves, Sir, I do not like to give 
opposition the .satisfactifin of knowing how much I dis;ipi)rove 
of the ministry.” .And when I mentioir'd that Mr. burke ha<l 
boasted how f|'.iiet the nrui 'n was in (j«>orge the Second’s reign, 
when Whigs were in jiower, cfimpared with the jiresent reign, 
when Tories governed;—‘‘Why, .Sir, ('•aid he.) you are to considi.'r 
that Tories having more reverence h^r government, will not op¬ 
pose with the same violence as Whigs, who being unrestrained by 
that principle, will oppose by any means.” 

This month he lost not only Mr. 'I'hrale, but another frienrl, 
Mr. William .Strahan, Junior, printer, the eldest son of his old 
and constant friend, Printer to his Majesty. 

“To Mrs. Strahan. 

“dear madam, 

“The grief which I feel for the loss of a very kind friend, is 
sufficient to make me know how much you suffer by the death of 
an amiable son: a man, of whom I think it may be truly .said, that 
no one knew him who does not lament him. I hxik upon myself a.s 
having a friend, another friend, taken from me. 

“Comfort, dear Madam, I would give you, if I could; but I 
know how little the forms of consolation can avail. Let me, how¬ 
ever, counsel you not to waste your health in unprofitable sorrow. 
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but go to Bath, and endeavour to prolong your own life; but when 
we have all done all that we can, one friend must in time lose the 
other. 


“April 23, 1781.” 


“I am, dear Madam, 

^‘Your most humble servant, 

“Sam. Johnson.” 


On Tuesday, May 8, I had the pleasure of again dining with 
him and Mr. Wilkes, at Mr. Billy’s. No ncgociation was now re¬ 
quired to bring them together; for Johnson was so well satisfied 
with the former interview, that he was very glad to meet Wilkes 
again, who was this day seated between Dr. Beattie and Dr. John¬ 
son; (between Truth and Reason, as General Taoli said, when I 
told him of it.) Wilkes. “I have been thinking. Dr. Johnson, that 
there should be a bill brought into parliament that the controverted 
elections for Scotland should be tried in that country, at their own 
Abbey of Holy-Rood House, and not here; for the consequence of 
tiying them here is, that we have an inundation of Scotchmen, 
who come up and never go back again. Now here is Boswell, who 
is come upon the election for his own country, which will not last 
a fortnight.” Johnson. “Nay, Sir, I see no reason why they should 
be tried at all; for, you know, one Scotchman is as good as an¬ 
other.” W1LKB6. “FTay, Boswell, how much may be got in a year 
by an Advocate at the Scotch bar?” Boswell. “I believe, two 
thousand pounds.” Wilkes. “How can it be possible to spend that 
money in Scotland?” Johnson. “Why, Sir, the money may be 
spent in England; but there is a harder question. If one man in 
Gotland gets possession of two thousand pounds, what remains 
for all the rest of the nation?” Wilkes. “You know, in the last 
war, the immense booty which Thurot carried off by the complete 
plunder of seven Scotch isles; he re-embarked with three and six¬ 
pence.” Here again Johnson and Wilkes joined in extravagant 
sportive raillery upon the supposed poverty of Scotland, which 
Dr. Beattie and I did not think it worth our while to dispute. 

The subject of quotation being introduced, Mr. Wilkes censured 
it as pedantry. Johnson. “No, Sir, it is a good thing; there is a 
community of mind in it. Classical quotation is the parole of literary 
men all over the world.” Wilkes. “Upon the continent they all 
quote the vulgate Bible. Shakspeare is chiefly quoted here; and we 
quote also Pope, Prior, Butler, Waller, and sometimes Cowley.” 

We talked of Letter-writing. Johnson. “It is now become so 
much the fashion to publish letters, that, in order to avoid it, I put 
as little into mine as I can.” Boswell. “Do what you will, Sir, you 
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cannot avoid it. Should you even write as ill as you can, your letters 
would be published as curiosities: 

‘Behold a miracle! instead of wit, 

See two dull lines with Stanhope’s pencil writ.’ ” 

He gave us an entertaining account of Jiet Flint, a woman of 
the town, who, with some eccentrick talents and much effrontery, 
forced herself upon his acquaintance. “Bet (said he) wrote her own 
Life in verse,^ which she brought to me, wishing that I would 
furnish her with a Preface to it. (Laughing.) I used to say of her, 
that she was generally slut and drunkard;—occasionally, whore 
and thief. She had, however, genteel lodgings, a spinnot on which 
she played, and a boy that walked before her chair. Poor Bet was 
taken up on a charge of stealing a counterpane, and tried at the 

Old Bailey. Chief Ju.stice-, who loved a wench, summed up 

favourably, and she was acquitted,- After which. Bet said, with 
a gay and satisfied air, ‘Xow that the counterpane is niy own, 1 
shall make a petticoat of it.’ ” 

Talking of oratory, Mr. Wilkes described it as accompanied with 
all the charms of poetical expression. Johnson. “No, Sir; oratory 
is the power of beating down your advcrsiiry’s arguments, and 
putting belter in their place.” \Vir,KF.s. “But this does not move 
the passions.” Joiin.^-'on. ‘Tie must be a weak man, who is to be so 
moved.” Wilkf.s. (n.iming a celebrated orator). “Amidst all the 

brilliancy of-’s imagination, and the exuberance of his wit, 

there is a strange want of taste. It was observed of Apelles’s Venus,* 

1 Johnson, whose memory wa.s wonderfully retentive, remembered the first 
four lines of this curious production, wliich have been communicated to ni« 
by a young lady of his acquaintance: 

“When first I arew my vital breath, 

A little minikin I came upon earth; 

And then I came from a dark abode, 

Into this gay and gaudy world.” 

2 [The account which Johnson had received on this occasion, was not quite 
accurate. Bet was tried at the Old Bailey in September 1758, not by the 
Chief Justice here alluded to, (who however tried another cause on the same 
day,) but before Sir William Moreton, Recorder; and she was acquitted, not 
in consequence of any favourable summing up of the judec, but betau'e the 
Prosecutrix, Mary Walthow, could not prove that the poods charped to have 
been stolen, [a counterpane, a silver spoon, two napkins, &c.) were her 
property. 

Bet does not appear to have lived at that time in a very genteel style; for 
she paid for her ready furnished room in Meard’s Court, Dean .Street, Soho, 
from which thc-e articles were alleged to be stolen, only five shillings a week. 

Mr. James Boswell took the trouble to examine the Sessions Paper, to 
ascertain these particulars.—M.] 

• [Mr. Wilkes mistook the objection of Euphranor to the Theseus of Parr- 
basius, for a description of the Venus of Apelles. Vide Plutarch. "Bellone an 
pace clariores Athenienses.” —Keabney.] 
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that her flesh seemed as if she had been nourished by roses: his 
oratory would sometimes make one suspect that he eats potatoes 
and drinks whisky.” 

Mr. Wilkes observed, how tenacious we are of forms in this 
country; and gave as an instance, the vote of the House of Com¬ 
mons for remitting money to pay the army in America in Portugal 
pieces, when, in reality, the remittance is made not in Portugal 
money, but in our species. Johnson, “Is there not a law, Sir, against 
exporting the current coin of the realm?” Wiikes. “Yes, Sir; but 
might not the House of Commons, in case of real evident necessity, 
order our own current coin to be sent into our own colonies?”— 
Here Johnson, with that quickness of recollection which distin¬ 
guished him so eminently, gave the Middlesex Patriot an admirable 
retort upon his own ground. “Sure, Sir, you don’t think a resolution 
of the House of Commons equal to the law of the land." Wilkes. 
(at once perceiving the application) “God forbid. Sir.”—To hear 
what had been treated with such violence in “The False Alarm,” 
now turned into pleasant repartee, was c.xtremely agreeable. John¬ 
son went on:—“Locke observes well, that a prohibition to export 
the current coin is impolitick; for when the balance of trade hap¬ 
pens to be against a state, the current coin must be exported.” 

Mr. Beauclerk's great library was this season sold in London 
by auction. Mr. Wilkes said, he wondered to find in it such a 
numerous collection of sermons: seeming to think it strange that a 
gentleman of Mr. Beauclerk’s character in the gay world, sliould 
have chosen to have many compositions of that kind. Johnson. 
“Why, Sir, you are to consider that sermons make a considerable 
branch of English literature; so that a library must be very im- 
l.)erfect if it has not a numerous collection of sermons: ^ and in all 

1 Mr. Wilkes probably did not know that there is in an English sermon 
Lie most coiTiprehenM\e and lively account of that entertaining faculty, fot 
which he him'^clf was so much admired. It is in Dr. Barrow’s first volume, 
and fourteenth sermon, “/iy.din.ft foolish Talking and Jesting." My old 
acquaintance, the late Corbyn Morris, in his ingenious “Essay on Wit, 
Humour, and Ridicule,” calls it “a profuse description of Wit:” but I do 
not see how it could be curtailed, without leaving out some good circumstance 
of d.scrimination. As it is not generally known, and may perhaps dispose 
some to read sermons, from which they may receive real advantage, while 
looking only for entertainment, I shall here subjoin it. 

“But first (says the learned preacher) it may be demanded, what the thing 
we speak of is? Or what this facctiousncss (or wit, as he calls it before) 
doth import? To which questions I might reply, as Democritus did to him 
that asked the definition of a man, ‘ 'Tis that which we all see and know.’ 
Any one better apprehends what it is by acquaintance, than I can inform 
him by description. It is, indeed, a thing so versatile and multiform, appear¬ 
ing in so many shapes, so many postures, so many garbs, so variously appre¬ 
hended by several eyes and judgements, that it seemetb no less bard to 
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collections, Sir, the desire of augmenting them grows stronger in 
proportion to the advance in acquisition; as motion is accelerated 
by the continuance of the impetus. Besides, Sir, (looking at Mr 
Wilkes with a placid but significant smile.) a man may collect 
sermons with intention of making himself better by them. 1 hope 
Mr. Beauclerk intended that some time or other that should lie 
the case with him.” 

Mr. Wilkes said to me, loud enough for Dr. Johnson to hear, 
“Dr. Johnson should make me a present of his ‘Lives of the Toets,' 
as I am a poor patriot, who cannot afford to buy them.” Johnson 
seemed to take no notice of this hint; but in a little while, he 
called to Mr. Dilly, “Pray, Sir, be so good as to send a set of my 
Lives to Mr. Wilkes, with my compliments.” This was accordingly 


settle a clear and certain notion thereof, than to make a portrait of Proteus, 
or to define the figure of the fleeting air. Sometimes it liclh in pat .allusion 
to a known story, or in seasonable application of a trivial saying, or in 
forging an apposite talc; sometimes it playcth in words and phrases, takin: 
advantage from the ambiguity of their .sense, or the affinity of their sound 
sometimes it is wrapped in a dress of humourous expression sometimes it 
lurketh under an odd similitude: sometimes it is lodgcil in .a sly question, 
in a smart answer, in a quirkish reason, in a shrewd intimation, in cunningly 
diverting or cleverly retorting an objection: sometimes it is couihcd in a 
bold scheme of speech, in a tart irony, in a lusty hyperbole, in a startling 
metapbor, in a plausible reconciling of contradictions, or in acute nonsense’. 
sometimes a scenical representation of persons or things, a counterfeit sjieeili 
a mimical look or gesture, passeth for it: sometimes an aflerted simplicity, 
sometimes a presumptuous bluntness giveth it bc'ing: sometimc.s it riwth 
only from a lucky hitting upon what is strange: sometimes from a crafty 
wresting obvious matter to the purpose. Often it consisteth in one knows 
not what, and springeth up one can hardly tell how. Its ways arc un:u - 
countable, and inexplicable; being answerable to the numberless rovings of 
fancy, and windings of language. It i.s, in short, a manner of speaking out 
of the simple and plain w.ay, (such as reason teai heth and i>rovclh 
by ) which by a pretty surprising uncouthness in conceit or expression, doth 
affect and amuse the fancy, stirring in it some wonder, and breeding some 
delight thereto. It raiseth admiration, as signifying a nimble sagacity ol 
apprehension, a special felicity of invention, a vivacity of spirit and re.i-h 
of wit more than vulgar; it seeming to aicue a rare quickness of parts, that 
one can fetch in remote conceits applicable; a notable skill, th.it he c.in 
dextrously accommodate them to the purpose before him; together with a 
lively briskness of humour, not apt to damp those sportful flashp of imagina¬ 
tion (Whence in Aristotle such persons arc termed iTriSiiiot, dexterous men, 
and cCcTToo^oc, men of facile or versatile manners, who can easily turn them¬ 
selves to all thin'TS, or turn all things to themselves.) It also procurcth delight, 
by gratifying curiosity with its rareness, as semblance of difficulty, .is 
monsters, not for their beauty, but their rarity; as juggling tricks, not for 
their use, but their abstrusencss, arc beheld with pleasure ) by ^ ‘ 

mind from its road of serious thoughts; by instil ing gaiety 
spirit; by provoking to such dispositions of spirit in way of emulation or 
complaisance; and by seasoning matters, otherwise distasteful or insipid, with 
an unusual and thence grateful tang.” 
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done: and Mr. Wilkes paid Dr. Johnson a visit, was courteously 
received, and sat with him a long time. 

The company gradually dropped away. Mr. Dilly himself was 
called down stairs upon business; I left the room for some time; 
when I returned, I was struck with observing Dr. Samuel Johnson 
and John Wilkes, Esq. literally tHe-h-tete; for they were reclined 
upon their chairs, with their heads leaning almost close to each 
' other, and talking earnestly, in a kind of confidential whisper, of 
the personal quarrel between George the Second and the King of 
Prussia. Such a scene of perfectly easy sociality between two such 
opjX)nents in the war of political controversy, as that which I now 
beheld would have been an excellent subject for a picture. It 
presented to my mind the happy days which are foretold in Scrip- 
ture, when the lion shall lie down with the kid.^ 

After this day there was another pretty long interval, during 
which Dr. Johnson and I did not meet. When I mentioned it to 
him with regret, he was pleased to say, “Then, Sir, let us live 
double.” 

About this time it was much the fashion for several ladies to 
have evening assemblies, where the fair sex might participate in 
conversation with literary and ingenious men, animated by a desire 
to please. These societies were denominated Bluestocking Clubs, 
the origin of which title being little known, it may be worth while 
to relate it. One of the most eminent members of those societies, 
when they first commenced, was Mr. Stillingfleet,* whose dress 
was remarkable grave, and in particular it was observed, that he 
wore blue stockings. Such was the excellence of his conversation, 
that his absence was felt as so great a loss, that it used to be said, 
“We can do nothing without the bluestockings ;** and thus by de¬ 
grees the title was established. Miss Hannah More has admirably 
described a Bluestocking Club, in her “ ^as Bleu,” a poem in which 
many of the persons who were most conspicuous there are men¬ 
tioned. 

Johnson was prevailed with to come sometimes into these circles, 
and did not think himself too grave even for the lively Miss Monck- 
ton (now Countess of Corke) who used to have the finest bit of blue 
at the house of her mother. Lady Galway. Her vivacity enchanted 
the Sage, and they used to talk together with all imaginable ease. 
A singular instance happened one evening, when she insisted that 
some of Sterne’s writings were very pathetick. Johnson bluntly 

* When I mentioned this to the Bishop of Killaloe, “With the goat” said 
his Lordship. Such, however, was the engaging politeness and pleasantry of 
Mr. Wilkes, and such the social good humour of the Bishop, that when they 
dined together at Mr. Dilly’s, where I also was, they were mutually agreeable. 

2 Mr. Benjamin Stillingfleet, authour of tracts relating to natural history, &c. 
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denied it. “I am sure (said she) they have affected me,”—“Why 
(said Johnson, smiling, and rolling himself about,) that is, because, 
dearest, you’re a dunce.” When she sometimes afterwards men¬ 
tioned this to him, he said with equal truth and politene.^.s; 
“Madam, if I had thought so, 1 certainly should not have said it.’ 

Another evening Johnson’s kind indulgence towards me had 
a pretty difficult trial. I had dined at the Duke of Montro.se's will 
a very agreeable party, and his grace, according to his usual custom, 
had circulated the bottle very freely. Lord (iraham and I went 
together to Miss Monckton’s, where I certainly was in extraordinary 
spirits, and above all fear or awe. In the midst of a great number 
of persons of the first rank, amongst whom I recollect with con¬ 
fusion, a noble lady of the mo.st stately decorum, 1 placed myself 
next to Johnson, and thinking myself now fully his match, talked 
to him in a loud and boisterous manner, desirous to let the com¬ 
pany know how I could contend with A jax. 1 particularly remem 
ber pressing him upon the value of the pleasures of the imagination 
and as an illustration of my argument, asking him, “What, Sir 

supposing I were to fancy that the-(naming the most charm 

ing Duchess in his Majesty’s dominions) were in love with me 
should I not be very happy?” My friend with much address evade i 
my interrogatories, and kept me as quiet as possilile; but it may 
easily be conceived how he must have felt.' However, when a few 

' Next day I endeavoured to pivc what had happened the most ingenioi; 
turn I could, by the following verse*;: 

To THE IIo.NOUIO\BI,E MiSS MoNCKTON. 

Not that with th’ excellent Montrose 
I had the h.ippmess to fline; 

Not that I late from table rose, 

From Graham’s wit, from generous wine. 

It was not these alone which led 
On s.icred manner' to entro.ich; 

And made me feel wh.it mo't 1 dread, 

Johnson's just frown, and self-reproach. 

But when I enter’d, not abash’d. 

From your bright eyes were shot such rays 

At once intoxication flash’d. 

And all my frame was in a blaze I 

But not a brilliant blaze 1 own. 

Of the dull smoke I’m yet asham’d; 

I was a dreary ruin grown. 

And not enlighten’d though inflam’d. 

Victim at once to wine and love, 

I hope, Maria, you'll forgive; 

While I invoke the powers above. 

That henceforth I may wiser live. 

The lady was generoudy forgiving, returned me an obliging answer, wnd 
thus obtained an Act of Oblivion, and took care never to offend again. 
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days afterwards I waited upon him and made an apology, he be¬ 
haved with the most friendly gentleness. 

While I remained in London this year, Johnson and I dined 
together at several places. I recollect a placid day at Dr. Butler’s, 
who had now removed from Derby to Lower Grosvenor-street, 
London; but of his conversation on that and other occasions during 
.this period, I neglected to keep any regular record, and shall there¬ 
fore insert here some miscellaneous articles which I find in my 
Johnsonian notes. 

His disorderly habits, when “making provision for the day that 
was passing over him,” appear from the following anecdote, com¬ 
municated to me by Mr. John Nichols:—“In the year 1763, a 
young bookseller, who was an apprentice to Mr. Whiston, waited 
on him with a subscription to his ‘Shakspeare:’ and observing that 
the Doctor made no entry in any book of the subscriber’s name, 
ventured diffidently to ask, whether he would please to have the 
gentleman’s address, that it might be properly inserted in the 
printed list of subscribers.— ‘I shall print no Ust of Subscribers;* 
said Johnson, with great abruptness: but almost immediately recol¬ 
lecting himself, added, very complacently, ‘Sir, I have two very 
cogent reasons for not printing any list of subscribers;—one, that 
I have lost all the names,—the other, that I have spent all the 
money.’ ” 

Johnson could not brook appearing to be worsted in argument, 
even when he had taken the wrong side, to shew the force and 
dexterity of his talents. When, therefore, he perceived that his 
opponent gained ground, he had recourse to some sudden mode 
of robust sophistry. Once when I was pressing upon him with 
visible advantage, he stopped me thus:—“My dear Boswell, let’s 
have no more of this; you’ll make nothing of it. I’d rather have 
you whistle a Scotch tune.” 

Care, however, must be taken to distinguish between Johnson 
when he “talked for victory,” and Johnson when he had no desire 
but to inform and illustrate.—“One of Johnson’s principal talents 
(says an eminent friend of his)^ was shewn in maintaining the 
wrong side of an argument, and in a splendid perversion of the 
truth.—If you could contrive to have his fair opinion on a subject, 
and without any bias from personal prejudice, or from a wish to 
be victorious in argument, it was wisdom itself, not only convincing, 
but overpowering.” 

He had, however, all his life habituated himself to consider con¬ 
versation as a trial of intellectual vigour and skill; and to this I 
think, we may venture to ascribe that unexampled richness and 

1 [The late Right Hon. William Gerard Hamilton.—^M,] 
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brilliancy which appeared in his own. As a proof at once of his 
eagerness for colloquial distinction, and his high notion of this 

eminent friend, he once addressed him thus: “-, we now have 

been several hours together; and you have said but one thing for 
which I envied you.” 

He disliked much all speculative desponding considerations, 
which tended to discourage men from diligence and exertion. He 
was in this like Dr. Shaw, the great traveller, who, Mr. Haines 
Barrington told me, used to say, “I hate a citi bouo man.” Upon 
being asked by a friend what he should think of a man who was 
apt to say nnn est tanti ;—“That he’s a stupid fellow. Sir, (answered 
Johnson): What would these tanti men be doing the while?” When 
I in a low-spirited fit, was talking to him with indifference of the 
pursuits which generally engage us in a course of action, and en¬ 
quiring a reason for taking so much trouble; ‘‘Sir (said he, in an 
animated tone) it is driving on the system of life.” 

He told me, that he was glad that I had, by (^leneral Oglethorpe’s 
means, become acquainted with Dr. Shebbeare. Indeed that gentle¬ 
man, whatever objections were made to him, had knowledge and 
abilities much above the class of ordinary writers, and deserves to 
be remembered as a respectable name in literature, were it only 
for his admirable “Letters on the English Nation,” under the name 
of “Battista Angeloni, a Jesuit.” 

Johnson and Shebbeare,’ were frequently named together, as 
having in former reigns had no predilection for the family of Han¬ 
over. The authour of the celebrated “Heroick Epistle to Sir William 
Chambers,” introduces them in one line, in a list of those “who 
tasted the sw'eets of his present Majesty’s reign.” Such was John¬ 
son’s candid relish of the merit of that satire, that he allowed Dr. 
Goldsmith, as he told me, to read it to him from beginning to end, 
and did not refuse his praise to its execution. 

Goldsmith could sometimes take adventurous liberties with him, 
and escape unpunished. Beauclerk told me, that when Goldsmith 
talked of a project for having a third Theatre in Dmdon solely for 
the exhibition of new plays, in order to deliver auihours from the 
supposed tyranny of managers, Johnson treated it slightingly, upon 
which Goldsmith said, “Ay, ay, this may be nothing to you, who 
can now shelter yourself behind the corner of a pension;” John¬ 
son bore this with good-humour. 

Johnson praised the Earl of Carlisle’s Poems, which his Lordship 
had published with his name, as not di-sdaining to be a candidate 
for literary fame. My friend was of opinion, that when a man of 

11 recollect a ludicrous paragraph in the news-papers, that the King bad 
pensioned both a /fe-bear and a 5/ie-bear. 
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rank appeared in that character, he deserved to have his merit 
handsomely allowed.^ In this I think he was more liberal than Mr. 
William Whitehead, in his “Elegy to Lord Villiers,” in which, 
under the pretext of “superiour toils, demanding all their care,” 
he discovers a jealousy of the great paying their court to the 
Muses: 


“- to the chosen few 

Who dare excel, thy fost’rinK aid afford, 

Their arts, their maKick powers, with honours, due 
Exalt;—but be thyself what they record.” 

Johnson had called twice on the Bishop of Killaloe before his 
Lordship set out for Ireland, having missed him the first time. He 
said, “It would have hung heavy on my heart if I had not seen 
him. No man ever paid more attention to another than he has done 
to me; “ and I have neglected him, not wilfully, but from being 

1 Men of rank and fortune however should be pretty well assured of having 
a real claim to the approbation of the publick, as writers, before they venture 
to stand forth. Dryden in his preface to “All for Love,” thus expresses 
himself: 

‘‘Men of pleasant conversation (at least esteemed so) and endued with a 
trifling kind of fancy, perhaps helped cut by a smattering of Latin, are 
ambitious to distinguish themselves from the herd of gentlemen, by their 
poetry: 

‘Rams enim fermd sensus communis in ilia 
Forluna. -' 

And is not this a wretched affectation, not to be contented with what fortune 
has done for them, and sit down quietly with their estates, but they must 
call their wits in question, and needlessly expose their nakedness to publick 
view? Not considering that they are not to expect the same approbation from 
sober men, which they have found from their flatterers after the third 
bottle: If a little glittering in discourse has passed them on us for witty 
men, where was the necessity of undeceiving the world? Would a man, who 
has an ill title to an estate, but yet is in possession of it, would he bring it 
out of his own accord to be tried at Westminster? We who write, if we want 
the talents, yet h:ive the excuse that we do it for a poor subsistence; but 
what can be urged in their defence, who, not having the vocation of poverty 
to scribble, out of mere wantonness take pains to make themselves ridiculous? 
Horace was certainly in the right where he said, ‘That no man is satisfied 
with his own condition.’ A Poet is not pleased, because he is not rich; and 
the rich are discontented because the poets will not admit them of their 
number.” 

2 This gave me very great pleasure, for there had oeen once a pretty smart 
altercation between Dr. Barnard and him, upon a question, whether a man 
could improve himself after the age of forty-five; when Johnson in a hasty 
humour, expressed himself in a manner not quite civil. Dr. Barnard made 
^t the subject of a copy of pleasant verses, in which he supposed himself to 
fcam different perfections from different men. They concluded with delicate 
^rony: 
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Otherwise occupied. Always, Sir, set a high value on spontaneous 
kindness. He whose inclination prompts him to cultivate your 
friendship of his own accord, will love you more than one whom yof 
have been at pains to attach to you.” 

Johnson told me, that he was once much pleased to find that a 
carpenter, who lived near him, was very ready to shew him some 
things in his business which he wished to see: ‘‘It was paying (said 
he) respect to literature.” 

I asked him, if he was not dissatisfied with having so small a 
share of wealth, and none of those distinctions in the state which 
are the objects of ambition. He had only a pension of three hun¬ 
dred a year. Why was he not in such circumstances as to keep his 
coach? Why had be not some considerable office? Johnson. “Sir, 
I have never complained of the world; nor do I think that I have 
reason to complain. It is rather to be wondered at that I have sc 
much. My pension is more out of the usual course of things than 
any instance that I have known. Here, Sir, was a man avowedly no 
friend to Government at the time, who got a pension without asking 
for it. I never courted the great; they sent for me; but I think they 
now give me up. They are satisfied: they have seen enough of me.” 
Upon my observing that I could not believe this; for they must 
certainly be highly pleased by his conversation; conscious of his 
own superiority, he answered, “No, Sir; great Lords and great 
Ladies don’t love to have their mouths stopped.” This was very 
expressive of the effect which the force of his understanding and 
brilliancy of his fancy could not but produce; and, to be sure, they 
must have found themselves strangely diminished in his company. 
W^hen I warmly declared how happy I was at all times to hear him; 
—“Yes, Sir, (said he); but if you were Lord Chancellor, it would 
not be so: you would then consider your own dignity.” 

There was much truth and knowledge of human nature in this 
remark. But certainly one should think, that in whatever elevated 
state of life a man who knew the value of the conversation of 
Johnson might be placed, though he might prudently avoid a 
situation in which he might appear lessened by comparison; yet 
he would frequently gratify himself in private with the participa 

“Johnson shall teach me how to place 
In fairest li^hl each borrowed grace; 

From him I’ll learn to write: 

Copy his clear familiar style, 

And by the roughness of his file 
Grow, like himself, polite.’’ 

I know not whether Johnson ever saw the Poem, but I had occasion to f.nt 
that as Dr. Barnard and he knew each other better, their mutual re-ard 
increased. 
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tion of the rich intellectual entertainment which Johnson could 
furnish. Strange, however, is it, to consider how few of the great 
sought his society; so that if one were disposed to take occasion 
for satire on that account, very conspicuous objects present them¬ 
selves. His noble friend. Lord Elibank, well observed, that if a 
great man procured an interview with Johnson, and did not wish to 
see him more, it shewed a mere idle curiosity, and a wretched want 
of relish for extraordinary powers of mind. Mrs. Thrale justly and 
wittily accounted for such conduct by saying, that Johnson’s con¬ 
versation was by much too strong for a person accustomed to 
obsequiousness and flattery; it was mustard in a young child’s 
mouth t 

One day, when I told him that I was a zealous Tory, but not 
enough “according to knowledge,” and should be obliged to him 
for “a reason,” he was so candid, and expressed himself so well, 
that I begged of him to repeat what he had said, and I wrote down 
as follows: 

Of Tory and Whig. 

“A wise Tory and a wise Whig, I believe, will agree. Their prin¬ 
ciples are the same, though their modes of thinking are different. 
A high Tory makes government unintelligible: it is lost in the 
clouds. A violent Whig makes it impracticable: he is for allowing 
so much liberty to every man, that there is not power enough to 
govern any man. The prejudice of the Tory is for establishment; 
The prejudice of the Whig is for innovation. A Tory does not wish 
to give more real power to Government; but that Government 
should have more reverence. Then they differ as to the church. The 
Tory is not for giving more legal power to the Clergy, but wishes 
they should have a considerable influence, founded on the opinion 
of mankind: the Whig is for limiting and watching them with a 
narrow jealousy.” 

“To Mr. Perkins. 

“sir, 

“However often I have seen you, I have hitherto forgotten 
the note, but I have now sent it: with my good wishes for the 
prosperity of you and your partner,^ of whom, from our short con¬ 
versation, I could not judge otherwise than favourably. 

“I am. Sir, 

“Your most humble servant, 

“June a, 1781.” “Sam. Johnson.” 

1 Mr. Barclay, a descendant of Robert Barclay, of Ury, the celebrated 
apologist of the people called Quakers, and remarkable for maintaining the 
principles of his venerable progenitor, with as much of the elegance of 
modern manners, as is consistent with primitive simplicity. 
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On Saturday, June 2 , I set out for Scotland, and had promised 
to pay a visit, in my way, as I sometimes did, at Southill, in Bed¬ 
fordshire, at the hospitable mansion of ’Squire Dilly, the elder 
brother of my worthy friends, the booksellers, in the I’oultry. Dr. 
Johnson agreed to be of the party this year, with Mr. Charles Dilly 
and me, and to go and see Lord Bute's seat at Luton-Hoe. He talked 
little to us in the carriage, being chiefly occupie 1 in reading Dr. 
Watson’s ^ second volume of “Chemical Essays,’’ which he liked 
very well, and his own “Prince of Abyssinia,” on which he seemed 
to be intently fixed; having told us, that he had not looked at it 
since it was first published. I happened to take it out of my pocket 
this day, and he seized upon it with avidity. He pointed out to me 
the following remarkable passage: “By what means (said the 
prince) are the Europeans thus powerful; or why, since they can so 
easily visit Asia and Africa for trade or conquests, cannot the 
Asiaticks and Africans invade their coasts, plant colonies in their 
ports, and give laws to their natural princes? The same wind that 
carried them back would bring us thither.”—“They are more 
powerful. Sir, than we, (answered Imlack,) because they are wiser. 
Knowledge will always predominate over ignorance, as man gov¬ 
erns the other animals. But why their knowledge is more than ours, 
I know not what reason can be given, but the unsearchable will 
of the Supreme Being,” He said, “This, Sir, no man can explain 
otherwise.” 

We stopped at Welwin, where I wished much to see, in company 
with Johnson, the residence of the authour of “Night Thoughts,” 
which was then possessed by his son, Mr. Young. Here some address 
was requisite, for I was not acquainted with Mr, Young, and had 
I proposed to Dr. Johnson that we should send to him, he would 
have checked my wish, and perhaps been offended. I therefore 
concerted with Mr. Dilly, that I should steal away from Dr. 
Johnson and him, and try what reception I could procure from Mr. 
Young; if unfavourable, nothing was to be said; but if agreeable, 
I should return and notify it to them. I hastened to Mr. Young’s, 
found he was at home, sent in word that a gentleman desired to 
wait upon him, and was shewn into a parlour, where he and a 
young lady, his daughter, were sitting. He appeared to be a plain, 

^ Now Bishop of Llandaff, one of the poorest Bishoprirks in this Kingdom. 
His Lordship has written with muth zeal to show the propriety of equalizing 
the revenues of Bishops. He has informed us that he has burnt all his 
Chemical papers. The friends of our excellent constitution, now assailed on 
every side by innovators and levellers, would have less regretted the sup¬ 
pression of his Lordship’s other writings. 

* (The Phcenicians and Carthaginians did plant colonies in Europe.— 
Keabney.] 
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civil, country gentleman; and when I begged pardon for presuming 
to trouble him, but that I wished much to see his place, if he would 
give me leave; he behaved very courteously, and answered, “By 
all means. Sir; we are just going to drink tea; will you sit down?” 
I thanked him, but said, that Dr. Johnson had come with me from 
London, and I must return to the inn to drink tea with him; that 
my name was Boswell, I had travelled with him in the Hebrides. 
“Sir, (said he,) I should think it a great honour to see Dr. Johnson 
here. Will you allow me to send for him?” Availing myself of this 
opening, I said that “I would go myself and bring him, when he 
had drunk tea; he knew nothing of my calling here.” Having been 
thus successful, I hastened back to the inn, and informed Dr. 
Johnson that “Mr. Young, son of Dr. Young, the authour of ‘Night 
t houghts,’ whom I had just left, desired to have the honour of 
seeing him at the house where his father lived.” Dr. Johnson luckily 
made no enquiry how this invitation had arisen, but agreed to go, 
and when we entered Mr. Young’s parlour, he addressed him with 
a very polite bow, “Sir, I had a curiosity to come and see this place. 
I had the honour to know that great man, your father.” We went 
into the garden, where we found a gravel walk, on each side of 
which was a row of trees, planted by Dr. Young, which formed a 
handsome Gothick arch; Dr. Johnson called it a fine grove. I beheld 
it with reverence. 

We sat some time in the summer-house, on the outside wall of 
which was inscribed, "Ambulantes in horto audiebant vocem Dei;" 
and in reference to a brook by which it is situated, “Vivendi rectk 
qui prorogat horam" &c. I said to Mr. Young, that I had been told 
his father was cheerful. “Sir, (said he) he was too well-bred a man 
not to be cheerful in company; but he was gloomy when alone. 
He never was cheerful after my mother’s death, and he had met 
with many disappointments.” Dr. Johnson observed to me after¬ 
wards, “That this was no favourable account of Dr. Young; for it 
is not becoming in a man to have so little acquiescence in the ways 
of Providence, as to be gloomy because he has not obtained as 
much preferment as he expected; nor to continue gloomy for the 
loss of his wife. Grief has its time.” The last part of this censure 
was theoretically made. Practically, we know that grief for the 
loss of a wife may be continued very long, in proportion as affection 
has been sincere. No man knew this better than Dr. Johnson. 

We went into the church, and looked at the monument erected 
by Mr. Young to his father. Mr. Young mentioned an anecdote, 
that his father had received several thousand pounds of subscrip¬ 
tion money for his “Universal Passion,” but had lost it in the South- 
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Sea.^ Dr. Johnson thought this must be a mistake; for he had nevei 
seen a subscription-book. 

Upon the road we talked of the uncertainly of profit with which 
authours and booksellers engage in the publication of literary 
works. Johnson. “My judgement I have found is no certain rule 
as to the sale of a book.” Boswcll. “Pray, Sir, have you been 
much plagued with authours sending you their works to revise? ’ 
Johnson. “No, Sir; I have been thought a sour surly fellow.’' 
Bosw'ell. “Very lucky for you, Sir,—in that respect.’’ I must 
however observe, that notwithstanding what he now said, which he 
no doubt imagined at the time to be the fact, there was, perhaps, 
no man who more frequently yielded to the solicitations even of 
very obscure authours, to read their manuscripts, or more liberally 
assisted them with advice and correction. 

He found himself very happy at ’Squire Dilly’s, where there is 
always abundance of excellent fare, and hearty welcome. 

On Sunday, June 3 , wc all went to Southill church, which is very 
near to Mr. Dilly’s house. It being the first Sunday of the month, 
the holy sacrament was administered, and I staid to partake of it. 
When I came afterwards into Dr. Johnson’s room, he said, “\'oi' 
did right to stay and receive the communion; I had not thought of 
it.” This seemed to imply that he did not choose to aju^roach the 
altar without a previous preparation, as to which good men enter¬ 
tain different opinions, some holding that it is irreverent to partake 
of that ordinance without considerable premeditation; others, th.it 
whoever is a sincere Christian, and in a proper frame of mind to 
discharge any other ritual duty of our religion, may, without 
scruple, discharge this most solemn one. .A mkldle notif)n I believe 
to be the just one, which is, that communicants need not think a 
long train of preparatory forms indispensably necessary; hut 
neither should they rashly and lightly venture upon so awful and 
mvsterious an institution. Christians must judge, each for himself, 
what degree of retirement and self-examination is necessary upon 
each occasion. 

Being in a frame of mind which, I hope for the felicity of human 
nature, many experience,—in fine weather,—at the country-hf)U'-.e 
of a friend,—consoled and elevated by pious exercises,—I ex¬ 
pressed myself with an unrestrained fervour to my “Guide, Philoso¬ 
pher, and Friend;” “My dear Sir, 1 would fain be a good man; and 
I am very good now. I fear God, and honour the King; I wish to 
do no ill, and to be benevolent to all mankind.” He looked at me 

I [This assertion is disproved by a comparison of dates. The first four 
satires of Young were published in 1725; The South-Sca scheme (which 
appears to be meant,) was in 1720.—M.) 
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with a benignant indulgence; but took occasion to give me wice 
and salutary caution. “Do not, Sir, accustom yourself to trust to 
impressions. There is a middle state of mind between conviction 
and hypocrisy, of which many are unconscious. By trusting to 
impressions, a man may gradually come to yield to them, and at 
length be subject to them, so as not to be a free agent, or what is 
the same thing in effect, to suppose that he is not a free agent. A 
man who is in that state, should not be suffered to live; if he 
declares he cannot help acting in a particular way, and is irresistibly 
impelled, there can be no confidence in him, no more than in a tyger. 
But, Sir, no man believes himself to be impelled irresistibly; we 
know that he who says he believes it, lies. Favourable impressions 
at particular moments, as to the state of our souls, may be deceitful 
and dangerous. In general no man can be sure of his acceptance 
with God; some, indeed, may have had it revealed to them. St. 
Paul, who wrought miracles, may have had a miracle wrought on 
himself, and may have obtained supernatural assurance of pardon, 
and mercy, and beatitude; yet St. Paul, though he expresses strong 
hope, also expresses fear, lest having preached to others, he himself 
should be a cast-away.” 

The opinion of a learned Bishop of our acquaintance, as to there 
being merit in religious faith, being mentioned;— Johnson. “Why, 
yes. Sir, the most licentious man, were hell open before him, would 
not take the most beautiful strumpet to his arms. We must, as the 
Apostle says, live by faith, not by sight.” 

I talked to him of original sin,^ in consequence of the fall of 
man, and of the atonement made by our Saviour. After some con¬ 
versation, which he desired me to remember, he, at my request, 
dictated to me as follows: 

“With respect to original sin, the enquiry is not necessary; for 
whatever is the cause of human corruption, men are evidently and 
confessedly so corrupt, that all the laws of heaven and earth are 
insufficient to restrain them from crimes. 

“Whatever difficulty there may be in the conception of vicarious 
punishments, it is an opinion which has had possession of mankind 

1 Dr. Ogden, in his second sermon “On the .Articles of the Christian Faith,” 
<«v’ith admirable acuteness thus addresses the oppuseis of that Doctrine, which 
accounts for the confusion, sin, and misery, which we find in this life; “It 
would be severe in God, you think, to degrade us to such a sad state as this, 
for the offence of our first parents: but you can allow him to place us in 
lit without any inducement. Are our calamities lessened for not being 
ascribed to Adam? If your condition be unhappy, is it not still unhappy, 
whatever was the occasion? with the aggravation of this reflection, that if 
it was as good as it was at first designed, there seems to be somewhat the 
less reason to look for its an.'endment.” 
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in all ages. There is no nation that has not used the practice of 
sacrifices. Whoever, therefore, denies the propriety of vicarious 
punishments, holds an opinion which the sentiments and practice 
of mankind have contradicted, from the beginning of the world. 
The great sacrifice for the sins of mankind was offered at the death 
of the Messiah, who is called in scripture, ‘ Phe Lamb of (Ion, 
that taketh away the sins of the world.’ I'o judge of the reason¬ 
ableness of the scheme of redemption, it must be considereil as 
necessary to the government of the universe, that (Ion should make 
known his perpetual and irreconcileable detestation of moral evil. 
He might indeed punish, and punish only the offenders; but as 
the end of punishment is not revenge of crimes, but propagation of 
virtue, it was more becoming the Divine clemency to fincl another 
manner of proceeding, less destructive to man, and at least c(|ually 
powerful to promote goodness. 'I'he end of punishment is to reclaim 
and warn. That punishment will both reclaim and warn, whicli 
shews evidently such abhorrence of sin in God, as may deter us 
from it, or strike us with, dread of vengeance when wc have com¬ 
mitted it. This is effected by vicarious punishment. Nothing could 
more testify the opposition between the nature of God and moral 
evil, or more amply display his justice, to men and angels, to all 
orders and successions of beings, than that it was necessary for 
the highest and purest nature, even for Divinity itself, to pacify 
the demands of vengeance, by a painful death; of which the natural 
effect will be, that when justice is appeased, there is a proper place 
for the exercise of mercy; and that such propitiation shall supply, 
in some degree, the imperfections of our obedience, and the in¬ 
efficacy of our repentance: for, obedience and repentance, such as 
we can perform, are still nece.ssary. Our Saviour has told us, that 
he did not come to destroy the law but to fulfill: to fulfill the 
t3'pical law, by the performance of what those types had fore- 
shewn ; and the moral law, by precepts of greater purity and higher 
exaltation.” 

[Here he said, “God bless you with it.” I acknowledged myself 
much obliged to him; but I begged that he would go on as to the 
propitiation being the chief object of our most holy faith. He then 
dictated this one other paragraph.] 

“The peculiar doctrine of Christianity is, that of an universal 
sacrifice, and perpetual propitiation. Other prophets only pro¬ 
claimed the will and the threatenings of God. Christ satisfied his 
justice,” 

The Reverend Mr. Palmer,^ Fellow of Queen’s College, Cam- 

* This unfortunate person, whose full name was Thomas Fysche Palmer, 
afterwards went to Dundee, in Scotland, where be officiated as minister to a 
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bridge, dined with us. He expressed a wish that a better provision 
were made for parish-clerks. Johnson. “Yes, Sir, a parish-clerk 
should be a man who is able to make a will, or write a letter for 
anybody in the parish.” 

I mentioned Lord Monboddo’s notion ^ that the ancient Egyp¬ 
tians, with all their learning, and all their arts, were not only black, 
but woolly-haired. Mr. Palmer asked how did it appear upon 
examining the mummies? Dr. Johnson approved of this test. 

Although upon most occasions I never heard a more strenuous 
advocate for the advantages of wealth than Dr. Johnson, he this 
day, I know not from what caprice, took the other side. “I have 
not observed (said he) that men of very large fortunes enjoy any 
thing extraordinary that makes happiness. What has the Duke of 
Bedford? What has the Duke of Devonshire? The only great in¬ 
stance that I have ever known of the enjoyment of wealth was 
that of Jamaica Dawkins, who going to visit Palmyra, and hearing 
that the way was infested by robbers, hired a troop of Turkish 
horse to guard him.” 

Dr. Gibbons, the Dissenting minister, being mentioned, he said, 
“I took to Dr. Gibbons.” And addressing himself to Mr. Charles 
Dilly, added, “I shall be glad to see him. Tell him, if he’ll call on 
me, and dawdle over a dish of tea in an afternoon, I shall take it 
kind.” 

The Reverend Mr. Smith, Vicar of Southill, a very respectable 
man, with a very agreeable family, sent an invitation to us to 
drink tea. I remarked Dr. Johnson’s very respectful politeness. 
Though always fond of changing the scene, he said, “We must 
have Mr. Dilly’s leave. We cannot go from your house. Sir, with- 

congregation of the sect who call themselves Unitarians, from a notion that 
they distinctively worship one God, because they deny the mysterious doc¬ 
trine of the Trinitv. They do not advert that the great body of the Chris¬ 
tian Church in maintaining that mystery, maintain also the Unity of the 
Godhead: the “Trinity in Unity! —three persons and one God.” The 
Church humbly adores the Divinity as exhibited in the holy Scriptures. The 
Unitarian sect vainly presumes to comprehend and define the Almighty. 
Mr. Palmer having heated his mind with political speculations, became so 
much dissatisfied with our excellent Constitution, as to compose, publish, 
and circulate writings, which were found to be so seditious and dangerous, 
that upon being found guilty by a Jury, the Court of Justiciary in Scot¬ 
land sentenced him to transportation for fourteen years. A loud clamour 
against this sentence was made by some Members of both Houses of Parlia¬ 
ment; but both Houses approved of it by a great majority; and he was 
conveyed to the settlement for convicts in New South Wales. 

[Mr. T. F. Palmer was of Queen’s College, in Cambridge, where he took 
the degree of Master of Arts in 1772, and that of S. T. B. in 1781. He died 
on his return from Botany Bay, in the year 1803.—M.l 

^ Taken from Herodotus. 
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out your permission.” We all went, and were well satisfied will 
our visit. I however remember nothing particular, except a nice 
distinction which Dr. Johnson made with respect to the ixnver of 
memory, maintaining that forgetfulness was a man’s own fault. 
“To remember and to recollect (said he) are different things. A 
man has not the power to recollect what is not in his mind; but 
when a thing is in his mind he may remember it.” 

The remark was occasioned by my leaning back on a chair, which 
a little before I had perceived to be broken, and pleading forget¬ 
fulness as an excuse. “Sir, (said he,) its being broken was certainly 
in your mind.” 

When I observed that a housebreaker was in general very timor¬ 
ous;— Johnson. “No wonder. Sir; he is afraid of being shot getting 
into a house, or hanged when he has got out of it.” 

He told us, that he had in one day written six sheets of a trans¬ 
lation from the Trench; adding, “I should be glad to see it now. 
I wish that I had copies of all the pamphlets written against me. 
as it is said Pope had. Had I known that 1 should make so much 
noise in the world, T should have been at pains to collect them. I 
believe there is hardly a day in which there is not something about 
me in the news-papers.” 

On Monday, June 4 , we all went to Luton-Hoe, to see Lord 
Bute’s magnificent seat, for which 1 had obtained a ticket. As we 
entered the park, I talked in a high style of my old friendship with 
Lord Mountstuart, and said, “I shall probably be much at this 
place.” The Sage, aware of human vicissitudes, gently checked me; 
“Don’t you be too sure of that.” He made two or three peculiar 
observations; as v'hen shewn the botanical garden, “Is not every 
garden a botanical garden?” When told that there was a shrubbery 
to the extent of several miles; “That is making a very foolish use 
of the ground; a little of it is very well.” When it was proposed 
that we should walk on the pleasure-ground; “Don’t let us fatigue 
ourselves. Why should we walk there? Here’s a fine tree, let’s get 
to the top of it,” But upon the whole, he was very much pleased. 
He said, “This is one of the places I do not regret having come to 
see. It is a very stately place, indeed; in the house magnificence 
is not sacrificed to convenience, nor convenience to magnificence. 
The library is very splendid; the dignity of the rooms is very great; 
and the quantity of pictures is beyond expectation, beyond hope.” 

It happened without any previous concert, that we visited the 
seat of Lord Bute upon the King’s birthday ; we dined and drank 
his Maiesty’s health at an inn. in the village of Luton. 

In the evening I put him in mind of his promise to favour me 
with a copy of his celebrated Letter to the Earl of Chesterfield, 
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and he was at last pleased to comply with this earnest request, by 
dictating it to me from his memory; for he believed that he him¬ 
self had no copy. There was an animated glow in his countenance 
while he thus recalled his high-minded indignation. 

He laughed heartily at a ludicrous action in the Court of Session, 
in which I was Counsel. The Society of Procurators, or Attornies^ 
entitled to practise in the inferiour courts at Edinburgh, had ob¬ 
tained a royal charter, in which they had taken care to have their 
ancient designation Procurators changed into that of Solicitors, 
from a notion, as they supposed, that it was more genteel; and this 
new title they displayed by a publick advertisement for a General 
Meeting at their Hall. 

It has been said, that the Scottish nation is not distinguished 
for humour; and, indeed, what happened on this occasion may in 
s<jme degree justify the remark; for although this society had con¬ 
trived to make themselves a very prominent object for the ridicule 
of such as might stoop to it, the only joke to which it gave rise, 
was the following paragraph, sent to the news-paper called “The 
Caledonian Mercury" 

‘A correspondent informs us, that the Worshipful Society of 
Chaldeans, Cadies, or Running-Stationers of this city are resolved, 
in imitation, and encouraged by the singular success of their breth¬ 
ren, of an equally respectable Society, to apply for a Charter of 
their Privileges, particularly of the sole privilege of procuring, 
in the most extensive sense of the word, exclusive of chairmen, 
porters, penny-post men, and other inferiour ranks; their brethren 
the R—Y—L S—i.L—RS, alias P—c— rs, before the inferiour 
Courts of this City, always excepted. 

“Should the Worshipful Society be successful, they are farther 
resolved not to be pu§ed up thereby, but to demean themselves 
with more equanimity and decency than their R-y- 1, learned, and 
very modest brethren above mentioned have done, upon their late 
dignification and exaltation.” 

A majority of the members of the Society prosecuted Mr. Robert¬ 
son, the publisher of the paper, for damages; and the first judge¬ 
ment of the whole Court very wisely dismissed the action: 
Solventur risu tabuloe, tu missus abibis. But a new trial or review 
was granted upon a petition, according to the forms in Scotland. 
This petition 1 was engaged to answer, and Dr. Johnson, with great 
alacrity, furnished me this evening with what follows: 

“All injury is either of the person, the fortune, or the fame. 
Now it is a certain thing, it is proverbially known that a jest breaks 
no bones. They have never gained half-a-crown less in the whole 
profession since this mischievous paragraph has appeared; and. as 
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to their reputation, What is their reputation but an instrument of 
getting money? If, therefore, they have lost no money, the question 
upon reputation may be answered by a very old position,---Dc 
minimis non curat Proctor. 

“Whether there was, or was not, an animus injuriandt, is not 
worth enquiring, if no injuria can be proved. But the truth is, there 
was no animus injuriandi. It was only an animus irritandi,' which, 
happening to be e.\ercised upon a ^cnus irritahilc, produced unex¬ 
pected violence of resentment. Their irritability arose only from 
an opinion of their own importance, and their delight in their new 
exaltation. What might have been borne by a Procurator, could 
not be borne by a Solicitor. \"our Lordships well know, that honorcs 
mutant mores. Titles and dignities play strongly on the fancy. As 
a madman is apt to think himself grown suddenly great, so he that 
grows suddenly great is apt to borrow a little from the madman. 
To co-operate with their resentment would be to promote their 
phrenzy; nor is it possible to guess to what they might proceed, if 
to the new title of Solicitor should be added the elation of \ ictory 
and triumph. 

“We consider your Lordships as the protectors of our rights, 
and the guardians of our virtues; but believe it not included in your 
high office, that you should flatter our vices, or solace our vanity; 
and, as vanity only dictates this prosecution, it is humbly hoped 
your Lordships will dismiss it. 

“If every attempt, however light or ludicrous, to lessen another’s 
reputation, is to be punished by a judicial sentence, what punish¬ 
ment can be sufficiently severe for him who attempts to diminish 
the reputation of the Supreme Court of Justice, by reclaiming upon 
a cause already determined, without any change in the state of the 
question? Does it not imply hopes that the Judges will change their 
opinion? Is not uncertainty and inconstancy in the highest degree 
disreputable to a Court? Does it not suppose, that the former 
judgement was temerarious or negligent? Does it not lessen the 
confidence of the publick? Will it not be said, that ;wr cst out 
incognitum, out vagum? and will not the consequence be drawn, 
misera est servitus^ Will not the rules of action be obscure? Will 
not he who knows himself wrong to-day, hope that the Courts of 
Justice will think him right to-morrow? Surely, my Lords, these 
are attempts of dangerous tendency, which the Solicitors, as men 
versed in the law, should have foreseen and avoided. It was natural 
for an ignorant printer to appeal from the Lord Ordinary; but from 

1 Mr. Robertson altered this word to jocandi, he having found in Black- 
atona that to irritate is actionable. 
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lawyers, the descendants of lawyers, who have practised for three 
hundred years, and have now raised themselves to a higher de¬ 
nomination, it might be expected, that they should know the 
reverence due to a judicial determination; and, having been once 
dismissed, should sit down in silence.” 

I am ashamed to mention, that the Court, by a plurality of 
voices, without having a single additional circumstance before 
them, reversed their own judgement, made a serious matter of this 
dull and foolish joke, and adjudged Mr. Robertson to pay to the 
Society five pounds (sterling money) and costs of suit. The decision 
will seem strange to English lawyers. 

On Tuesday, June s, Johnson was to return to London. He was 
very pleasant at breakfast; I mentioned a friend of mine having 
resolved never to marry a pretty woman. Johnson. “Sir, it is a very 
foolish resolution to resolve not to marry a pretty woman. Beauty 
is of itself very estimable. No, Sir, I would prefer a pretty woman, 
unless there are objections to her. A pretty woman may be foolish; 
a pretty woman may be wicked; a pretty woman may not like me. 
But there is no such danger in marrying a pretty woman as is 
apprehended; she will not be persecuted if she does not invite 
persecution. A pretty woman, if she has a mind to be wicked, can 
find a readier way than another; and that is all.” 

I accompanied him in Mr. Dilly’s chaise to Shefford, where, 
talking of Lord Bute’s never going to Scotland, he said, “As an 
Englishman, I should wish all the Scotch gentlemen should be edu¬ 
cated in England; Scotland would become a province; they would 
spend all their rents in England.” This is a subject of much conse¬ 
quence, and much delicacy. The advantage of an English education 
is unquestionably very great to Scotch gentlemen of talents and 
ambition; and regular visits to Scotland, and perhaps other means, 
might be effectually used to prevent them from being totally 
estranged from their native country, any more than a Cumberland 
or Northumberland gentleman, who has been educated in the South 
of England. I own, indeed, that it is no small misfortune for Scotch 
gentlemen, who have neither talents nor ambition, to be educated 
in England, where they may be perhaps distinguished only by a 
nick-name, lavish their fortune in giving expensive entertainments 
to those who laugh at them, and saunter about as mere idle in¬ 
significant hangers-on even upon the foolish great; when, if they 
had been judiciously brought up at home, they might have been 
comfortable and creditable members of society. 

At Shefford I had another affectionate parting from my revered 
friend, who was taken up by the Bedford coach and carried to the 
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metropolis. I went with Messrs. Dilly to see some friends at Bed¬ 
ford; dined with the officers of the militia of the county, and next 
day proceeded on my journey. 

“To Bennet Langton, Esq. 

“dear sir, 

“How welcome your account of yourself and your invitation 
to your new house was to me, I neecl not tell you, who consider 
our friendship not only as formed by choice, hut as matured by 
time. We have been now' Ion" enough acquainted tc^ have many 
images in common, and therefore to have a source of conversation 
which neither the learning nor the wit of a new companion can 
supply. 

“My Lives are now published: and if you will tell me whither 
I shall send them, that they may come to you, I will take care that 
you shall not be without them. 

“You vill, perliaps, be glad to hear, that Mrs. 1'hralc is dis- 
incumbered of her brewhouse; and that it seemed to the purchaser 
so far from an evil, that he was content to give for it an hundred 
and thirty-five thou.^and pounds, ^s the nation ruined? 

“Please to make my respectful compliments to Lady Rothes, 
and keep me in the memory of all the little dear family, particu¬ 
larly Mrs. Jane. I am. Sir, 

“Your affectionate humble servant, 

“Sam. Johnson." 

’‘Bolt-court, June 6, 1781.” 

Johnson’s charity to the poor was uniform and extensive, both 
from inclination and principle. He not only bestowed liberally out 
of his own purse, but what is more difficult as well as rare, would 
beg from others, when he had proper objects in view. 'I'his he did 
judiciously as well as humanely. Mr. l^hilip Metcalfe tells me, that 
when he has asked him for some money for persons in distress, and 
Mr. Metcalfe has offered what Johnson thought too much, ho 
insisted on taking less, saying, “No, no, Sir; we must not pamper 
them.” 

I am indebted to Mr. Malone, one of Sir Joshua Reynolds’s 
executors, for the following note, which was found among his papers 
after his death, and which, we may presume, his unaffected mod¬ 
esty prevented him from communicating to me with the other 
letters from Dr. Johnson with which he was pleased to furnish me. 
However slight in itself, as it does honour to that illustrious painter, 
and most amiable man, I am happy to introduce it. 
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“To Sir Joshua Reynolds. 

“dear sir, 

“It was not before yesterday that I received your splendid 
benefaction. To a hand so liberal in distributing, I hope nobody 
will envy the power of acquiring. I am, dear Sir, 

“Your obliged and most humble servant, 

“Sam. Johnson.” ^ 

•June 33, 1781.” 


“To Thomas Astle, Esq. 

“sir, 

“I AM ashamed that you have been forced to call so often for 
your books, but it has been by no fault on either side. They have 
never been out of my hands, nor have I ever been at home without 
seeing you; for to see a man so skilful in the antiquities of my 
country, is an opportunity of improvement not willingly to be 
missed. 

“Your notes on Alfred ® appear to me very judicious and ac¬ 
curate, but they are too few. Many things familiar to you, are 
unknown to me, and to most others; and you must not think too 
favourably of your readers; by supposing them knowing, you will 
leave them ignorant. Measure of land, and value of money, it is of 
great importance to state with care. Had the Saxons any gold coin? 

^ [The following Letter was written at this time by Johnson, on receiving 
from Mrs. Reynolds, sister to Sir Joshua Reynolds, a copy of her "Essay 
on Taste,” privately printed, but never published. 

“To Mrs. Frances Reynolds. 

“dearest madam, 

“There is in these [pages, or remarks,! such depth of penetration, such 
nicety of observation, as Locke or Pascal might be proud of. This I desire you 
to believe is my real opinion. 

“However, it cannot be published in its present state. Many of your notions 
seem not to be very clear in your own mind; many are not sufficiently de¬ 
veloped and expanded for the common reader: it wants every where to be 
blade smoother and plainer. 

“You may by revisal and correction make it a very elegant and a very 
Turious work. 

“I am, my dearest dear, 

“Your affectionate and obedient servant, 

“Samuel Johnson. 

“Bolt-court, June 28, 1781.” 

The lady to whom this letter was addressed, and for whom Dr. John¬ 
son had a high regard, died in Westminster, at the age of eighty, Nov. i, 
1807.-—M.] 

* The Will of King Alfred, alluded to in this letter, from the original Saxon, 
in the library of Mr. Astle, has been printed at the expence of the University 
of Oxford. 
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“I have much curiosity after the manners and transactions of 
the middle ages, but have wanted either diligence or opportunity, 
or both. You, Sir, have great opportunities, and I wish you both 
diligence and success. 

“I am. Sir, &c. 

“Sam. Johnson.” 

“July 17, 1781.” 

The following curious anecdote I insert in Dr. Burney’s own 
words. “Dr. Burney related to Dr. Johnson the partiality which his 
writings had e.\cited in a friend of Dr. Burney's, the late Mr. 
Bewley, well known in Norfolk by the name of the Philosopher of 
Massingham; who, from the Ramblers and Plan of his Dictionary, 
and long before the authour’s fame was established by the Diction¬ 
ary itself, or any other work, had conceived such a reverence for him, 
that he earnestly begged Dr. Burney to give him the cover of the 
first letter he had received from him, as a relick of so estimable a 
writer. This was in 1755. In 1760, when Dr. Burney visited Dr. 
Johnson at the Temple in London, where he had then t'hambers, 
he happened to arrive there before he was up; and being sljewn 
into the room where he was to breakfast, finding himself alone, he 
examined the contents of the apartment, to try whether he could 
undiscovered steal any thing to send to his friend Bewley, as 
another relick of tlie admirable Dr. Johnson. But finding nothing 
better to his purix)se, he cut some bristles off his hearih-br<K)m, 
and enclosed them in a letter to his country enthusiast, who re¬ 
ceived them with due reverence. The Doctor was so sensible of the 
honour done him by a man of genius and science, to whom he was 
an utter stranger, that he said to Dr. Burney, ‘Sir, there is no man 
possessed of the smallest portion of modesty, but must be llattercd 
with the admiration of such a man. I’ll give him a set of my Lives, 
if he will do me the honour to accept of them.’ In this he kept his 
word; and Dr. Burney had not only the pleasure of gratifying his 
friend with a present more worthy of his acceptance than the seg¬ 
ment from the hearth-broom, but soon after introducing him to 
Dr. Johnson himself in Bolt-court, with whom he had the .satisfac¬ 
tion of conversing a considerable time, not a fortnight before his 
death; which happened in St. Martin’s-street. during his visit to 
Dr. Burney, in the house where the great Sir Isaac Newton had 
lived and died before.” 

In one of his little memorandum-books is tlie following minute: 

“August 9, 3 P.M. aetat. 72, in the summer-house at Streatham. 

“After innumerable resolutions formed and neglected, I have 
retired hither, to plan a life of greater diligence, in hope that I may 
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yet be useful, and be daily better prepared to appear before my 
Creator and my Judge, from whose infinite mercy I humbly call 
for assistance and support. 

“My purpose is, 

“To pass eight hours every day in some serious employment. 

“Having prayed, I purpose to employ the next six weeks upon the 
Italian language, for my settled study.” 

How venerably pious does he appear in these moments of soli¬ 
tude, and how spirited are his resolutions for the improvement of 
his mind, even in elegant literature, at a very advanced period of 
•life, and when afflicted with many complaints. 

In autumn he went to Oxford, Birmingham, Lichfield, and Ash¬ 
bourne, for which very good reasons might be given in the con¬ 
jectural yet positive manner of writers, who are proud to account 
for every event which they relate. He himself, however, says, “The 
motives of my journey I hardly know; I omitted it last year, and 
am not willing to miss it again.” ^ But some good considerations 
arise, amongst which is the kindly recollection of Mr. Hector, 
surgeon of Birmingham. “Hector is likewise an old friend, the only 
companion of my childhood that passed through the school with 
me. We have always loved one another; perhaps we may be made 
better by some serious conversation, of which however I have no 
distinct hope.” 

He says too, “At Lichfield, my native place, I hope to shew a 
good example by frequent attendance on publick worship.” 

My correspondence with him during the rest of this year was, I 
know not why, very scanty, and all on my side. I wrote him one 
letter to introduce Mr. Sinclair, (now Sir John,) the member for 
Caithness, to his acquaintance; and informed him in another, that 
my wife had again been affected with alarming symptoms of illness. 

In 1782, his complaints increased, and the history of his life 
this year, is little more than a mournful recital of the variations of 
his illness, in the midst of which, however, it will appear from his 
letters, that the powers of his mind were in no degree impaired. 

“To James Boswell, Esq. 

“dear sir, 

“I SIT down to answer your letter on the same day in which 
I received it, and am pleased that my first letter of the year is to 
you. No man ought to be at ease while he knows himself in the 
wrong; and I have not satisfied myself with my long silence. The 
letter relating to Mr. Sinclair however, was, I believe, never 
brought. 

Prayers and Meditations, p. 201. 
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“My health has been tottering this last year: and I can give no 
very laudable account of my time. I am always hoping to do better 
than I have ever hitherto done. 

“My journey to Ashbourne and Staffordshire ^Yas not pleasant; 
for what enjoyment has a sick man visiting the sick?—Shall we 
ever have another frolick like our journey to the Hebrides? 

“I hope that dear Mrs. Boswell will surmount her complaints; 
in losing her you will lose your anchor, and be tost, without staliil- 
ity, by the waves of life.' I wish both her and you very many years, 
and very happy. 

“For some months past I have been so withdrawn from the world, 
that I can send you nothing particular. All your friends, however, 
are well, and will be glad of your return to London. 

“I am, dear Sir, 

“Your’s most affectionately, 

“Sam. John.son.” 

“January s, 1782.” 

At a time when he was less able than he had once been to sustain 
a shock, he was suddenly deprived of Mr. Levett, which event he 
thus communicated to Dr. Lawrence. 

“sir, 

“Our old friend, Mr. Levett, who was last night eminently 
cheerful, died this morning. The man who lay in the same room, 
hearing an uncommon noise, got up and tried to make him speak, 
but without effect. He then called Mr. Holfler, the apothecary, who, 
though when he came he thought him dead, opened a vein, Inn 
could draw no blood. So has ended the long life of a very useful 
and very blameless man.—I am, Sir, 

“Your most humble servant, 

“Sam, Johnson.” 

“Jan. 17,1782.” 

In one of his memorandum-books in my possession, is the follow¬ 
ing entry: “January 20, Sunday. Robert Levett was buried in th» 
church-yard of Bridewell, between one and two in the afternoon. 
He died on Thursday 17, about seven in the morning, by an in¬ 
stantaneous death. He was an old and faithful friend; 1 have 
known him from about 46. Commendavi. May God have mercy on 
him. May he have mercy on me.” 

1 The truth of this has been proved by sad experience. 

[Mrs. Boswell died June 4, 17S9.—M.l 
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Such was Johnson’s affectionate regard for Levett,^ that he 
honoured his memory with the following pathetick verses: 

“Condemn’d to Hope’s delusive mine, 

As on we toil from day to day, 

By sudden blast or slow decline 
Our social comforts drop away. 

Well try’d through many a varying year. 

See Levett to the rravc descend; 

Officious, innocent, sintcrc, 

Of every friendless name the friend. 

Yet still he fills affection’s eye. 

Obscurely wise, and coarsely kind. 

Nor, letter’d arrogance,* deny 
Thy praise to merit unrefin’d. 

When fainting Nature call’d for aid. 

And hov’ring Death prepar’d the blow, 

His vigorous remedy display’d 
The power of art without the show. 

In Misery’s darkest caverns known, 

I .is ready help was ever nigh, 

Where hopeless Anguish pour’d his groan, 

And lonely Want retir’d to die.® 

No summons mock’d by chill delay. 

No petty gains disdain’d by pride; 

The modest wants of every day 
The toil of every day supply’d. 

His virtues walk’d their narrow round. 

Nor made a pause, or left a void; 

And sure the eternal Master found 
His single talent well employ’d. 

The busy day, the peaceful night. 

Unfelt, uncounted, glided by; 

His frame was firm, his powers were bright. 

Though now his eightieth year was nigh. 

Then, with no throbs of fiery pain, 

No cold gradations of decay. 

Death broke at once the vital chain. 

And freed his soul the nearest way.” 

iSce an account of him in “The Gentleman’s Magazine,” Feb. 1785. 

* In both editions of Sir John Hawkins’s Life of Dr, Johnson, “letter’d 
ifnorance" is printed. 

8 Johnson repeated this line to me thus: 

“And Labour steals an hour to die.” 

But he afterwards altered it to the present reading. 
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In one of Johnson’s registers of this year, there occurs the follow¬ 
ing curious passage; “Jan. 20. The Ministry is dissolved. I prayed 
with Francis, and gave thanks.” * It has been the subject of dis¬ 
cussion, whether there are two distinct particulars mentioned here? 
Or that we are to understand the giving of thanks to be in conse¬ 
quence of the dissolution of the Ministry? In support of the last 
of these conjectures may be urged his mean opiniiui of that 
Ministry, which has frequently appeared in the course of this work; 
and it is strongly confirmed by what he said on the subject to Mr. 
Seward:—“I am glad the ministry is removed. Such a bunch of 
imbecility never disgraced a country. If they sent a messenger into 
the City to take up a printer, the messenger was taken up instead 
of the printer, and committed by the sitting Alderman. If they sent 
one army to the relief of another, the first army was defeated and 
taken before the second arrived. I will not say that what they did 
was always wrong; but it was always done at a wrong time.” 

“To Mrs. Straiian. 

“dear madam, 

“Mrs. Williams shewed me your kind letter. This little 
habitation is now but a melancholy place, clouded with the gloom 
of disease and death. Of the four inmates, one has been suddenly 
snatched away; two are oppressed by very afflictive and dangerous 
illness; and I tried yesterday to gain some relief by a third bleed¬ 
ing, from a disorder which has for some time distressed me, and I 
think myself to-day much better. 

“I am glad, df'ar Madam, that you are so far recovered as to 
go to Bath. Let me once more entreat you to stay till your health 
is not only obtained, but confirmed. Your fortune is such as that 
no moderate expence deserves your care; and you have a husband, 
who, I believe, does not regard it. Stay, therefore, till you are (juite 
well. I am, for my part, very much deserted; but complaint is 
useless. I hope God will bless you, and I desire you to form the same 
wish for me. I am, dear Madam. 

“Your most humble servant, 

“Sam. Johnson,” 

“Feb. 4, 1782.” 

“To Edmond Malone, Esq. 

“sir, 

“I HAVE for many weeks been so much out of order, that I 
have gone out only in a coach to Mrs. Thrale’s, where I can use all 
the freedom that sickness requires. Do not, therefore, take it amiss. 


1 Prayers and Meditations, p. 309. 
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that I am not with you and Dr. Farmer. I hope hereafter to see 
you often. I am, Sir, 

“Your most humble servant, 

“Sam. Johnson.’^ 


“Feb. 27,1782.” 


To THE Same. 

“dear sir, 

“I HOPE I prow better, and shall soon be able to enjoy the 
kindness of my friends. I think this wild adherence to Chatterton ^ 
more unaccountable than the obstinate defence of Ossian. In Ossian 
there is a national pride, which may be forgiven, though it cannot 
be applauded. In Chatterton there is nothing but the resolution to 
say again what has once been said. I am, Sir, 

“Your humble servant, 

“Sam. Johnson.” 

“March 2, 1782.” 


These short letters shew the regard which Dr. Johnson enter¬ 
tained for Mr. Malone, who the more he is known is the more 
highly valued. It is much to be regretted that Johnson was pre¬ 
vented from sharing the elegant hospitality of that gentleman’s 
table, at which he would in every respect have been fully gratified. 
Mr. Malone, who has so ably succeeded him as an Editor of 
Shakespeare, has, in his Preface, done great and just honour to 
Johnson’s memory. 

“To Mrs. Luc\ Porter, in Lichfield. 

“dear madam, 

“I WENT away from Lichfield ill, and have had a troublesome 
time with my breath; for some weeks I have been disordered by a 
cold, of which I could not get the violence abated, till I had been let 
blood three times. I have not, however, been so bad but that I 
could have written, and am sorry that I neglected it. 

1 [This Note was in .Answer to one which accompanied one of the earliest 
pamphlets on the subject of Chatterton’s forgery, entitled “Cursory Observa¬ 
tions on the Poems attributed to Thomas Rowley,” &c. Mr. Thomas Warton’s 
very able “Inquiry” appeared about three months afterwards: and Mr. 
Tyrwhitt’s admirable “Vindication of his Appendix,” in the summer of the 
same year, left the believc-s in this darinc: imposture nothing but “the resolu¬ 
tion to say again what had been said before.” Daring, however, as this fiction 
was, and wild as vvis the adherence to Chatterton, both were greatly exceeded 
in 170s and the following year, by a still more audacious imposture, and the 
pertinacity of one of its adherents, who has immortalized his name by pub¬ 
lishing a bulky volume, of which the direct and manifest object was, to prove 
the authenticity of certain papers attributed to Shakespeare, after the fabri¬ 
cator of the spurious trash had publickly acknowledged the imposture!—M.l 
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“;My dwelling is but melancholy; both Williams, and Des¬ 
moulins, and myself, are very sickly: Frank is not well; and poor 
Levett died in his bed the other day. by a sudden stroke; I sui)pose 
not one minute passed between health and death; so uncertain are 
human things. 

“Such is the appearance of the world about me; I hope your 
scenes are more cheerful. But whatever befalls us. thoimh it is wise 
to be serious, it is useless and foolish, and perhaps sinful, to be 
gloomy. Let u.s, therefore, keep ourselves as easy as we can; though 
the loss of friends will be felt, and poor Levett had been a faithful 
adherent for thirty years. 

“Forgive me, my dear love, the omission of writing: I hope to 
mend that and my other faults. Let me have your |)rayers. 

“Make my compliments to Mrs. Cobb, and Miss Adey. and Mr 
Pearson, and the whole company of my friends. I am, my dear, 

“Your most humble siavant, 

“Sam. Johnson.*' 

"London, March 2, 1782.” 


To THE Same. 

“dear madam, 

“My last was but a dull letter, and I know not that this will 
be much more cheerful; I am. however, willing to write, because 
you are desirous to hear from me. 

“My di.sorder has now begun its ninth week, for it is not yet 
over. I was last 'I'hursday blooded for the fourth time, and have 
since found myself much relieved, but I am very tender and easily 
hurt; .so that since we parted I have had but little comfort, but I 
hope that the spring will recover me; and that in the summer I 
shall see Lichfield again, for I will not delay my visit another year 
to the end of autumn. 

“I have, by adverti'^ing, found poor Mr. Levett’s brothers in 
Yorkshire, who will take the little he has left: it is but little, yet 
it will be w’elcome, for I believe they are of very low condition. 

“To be sick, and to see nothing but sickness and rleath, is but 
a gloomy state; but I hope better times, even in this world, will 
come, and whatever this world may with-hold or give, we shall be 
happy in a better state. Pray for me, my dear Lucy. 

“Make my compliments to Mrs. Cobb, and Miss Adey, and my 
old friend, Hetty Bailey, and to all the Lichfield ladies. I am, dear 
Madam, 

“Yours affectionately, 

“Sam. Johnson.“ 

"Rolt-court, Fleet-street, 

“March 10, 1782 ’’ 
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On the day on which this letter was written, he thus feelingly 
mentions his respected friend, and physician, Dr. Lawrence:— 
“Poor Lawrence has almost lost the sense of hearing; and I have 
lost the conversation of a learned, intelligent, and communicative 
companion, and a friend whom long familiarity has much endeared. 
Lawrence is one of the best men whom I have known.— ‘Nostrum 
omnium miserere Deus.’ ** ^ 

“It was Dr. Johnson’s custom when he wrote to Dr. Lawrence 
concerning his own health, to use the Latin language. I have been 
favoured by Miss Lawrence with one of these letters as a specimen: 

4 

T. Lawrencio. Medico, S. 

“Novum frigus, nova tussis, nova spirandi difficultas, novam 
sanguinis missionem suadent, qiiam iamen te inconsulto nolim fieri. 
Ad te venire vix possum, ncc cst cur ad me venias. Licere vel non 
Ucere uno vcrbo dicendum est; coetcra mihi et Holdero reliqueris. 
Si per te licet, imperatur nuncio Holderum ad me deducere. 

“Mails Calendis, 1782. 

"Postquam tu discesscris, qud me vertam?’* ” 

1 Prayers and Meditations, p. 207. 

2 Mr. Holder, in the Strand, Dr. Johnson’s apothecary. 

8 Soon after the above letter, Ur. Lawrence left London, but not before the 
palsy had made so great a progress as to render him unable to write for 
himself. The following are extracts from letters addressed by Dr. Johnson to 
one of his daughters; 

“You will easily believe with what gladness I read that you had heard 
once again that voice to which we have all so often delighted to attend. May 
you often hear it. If wc had his mind, and his tongue, we could spare the rest. 

“I am not vigorous, but much better than when dear Dr. Lawrence held 
my pulse the last time. Be so kind as to let me know, from one little interval 
to another, the state of his body. I am pleased that he remembers me, and 
hope that it never can be possible for me to forget him. July 22, 1782.” 

“I am much delighted even with the small advances which dear Dr. 
Lawrence makes towards recovery. If we could have again but his mind, and 
his tongue in his mind, and his right hand, we should not much lament the 
rest. I should not despair of helping the swelled hand by electricity, if it were 
frequently and diligently supplied. 

“Let me know from time to time whatever happens; and I hope I need 
not tell you, how much I am interested in every change. Aug. 26, 178a.” 

“Though the account with which you favoured me in your last letter could 
not give me the pleasure that I wished, yet I was glad to receive it; for my 
affection to my dear friend makes me desirous of knowing his state, whatever 
It be. I beg, therefore, that you continue to let me know, from time to time, 
all that you observe. 

“Many fits of severe illness have, for about three months past, forced my 
kind physician often upon my mind. I am now better; and hope gratitude, as 
well as distress, can be a motive to remembrance. Bolt-court, Fleet-street, 
Feb. 4,1783.” 
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“To Captain Langton,^ in Rochester. 


loos 


“dear sir, 

“It is now long since we saw one another; and, whatever has 
been the reason, neither you have written to me, nor I to you. To 
let friendship die away by negligence and silence, is certainly not 
wise. It is voluntarily to throw away one of the greatest comforts 
of this weary pilgrimage, of which when it is, as it must be, taken 
finally away, he that travels on alone, will wonder how his esteem 
could be so little. Do not forget me; you see that I do not forget 
you. It is pleasing in the silence of solitude to think, that there is 
one at least, however distant, of whose benevolence there is little 
doubt, and whom there is yet hope of seeing again. 

“Of my life, from the time we parted, the history is mournful. 
The spring of last year deprived me of Thrale, a man whose eye 
for fifteen years had scarcely been turned upon me but with respect 
or tenderness; for such another friend, the general course of human 
things will not suffer man to hope. I passed the Summer at Streat- 
ham, but there was no Thrale; and having idled away the summer 
with a weakly body and neglected mind, I made a journey to 
Staffordshire on the edge of winter. The season was dreary, I was 
sickly, and found the friends sickly whom I went to sec. After a 
sorrowful sojourn, I returned to a habitation possessed for the 
present by two sick women, where my dear old friend, Mr. Levett, 
to whom as he used to tell me, I owe your acquaintance, died a 
few weeks ago, suddenly in his bed; there passed not, I believe, a 
minute between health and death. At night, as at Mrs. Thrale s I 
was musing in my chamber, I thought with uncommon earnestness, 
that however I might alter my mode of life, or whithersoever 1 
might remove, I would endeavour to retain Levett about me; in 
the morning my servant brought me word that Levett was called 
to another state, a state for which, I think, he was not unprepared, 
for he was very useful to the poor. How much soever I valued him, 
I now wish that I had valued him more.= 

“I have myself been ill more than eight weeks of a disorder, 
from which, at the expence of about fifty ounces of blood, I hope 
I am now recovering. 

1 Mr. Langton being at this time on duly at Rochester, he is addrcs.scd by 

his military title. . • 1 • 

3 [Johnson has here expressed a sentiment similar to that conlaincU one 
of Shenstone’s stanzas, to which in his life of that poet he has given high 
praise: 

"I prized every hour that went by. 

Beyond all that had pleas’d me before; 

But now they are gone and I sigh, 

And I grieve that I prized them no more.”—J- Boswell-J 
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“You, dear Sir, have, I hope, a more cheerful scene; you see 
George fond of his book, and the pretty misses airy and lively, 
with my own little Jenny equal to the best: and in whatever can 
contribute to your quiet or pleasure, you have Lady Rothes ready 
to concur. May whatever you enjoy of good be increased, and 
whatever you suffer of evil be diminished. I am, dear Sir, 

“Your humble servant, 

“Sam. Johnson.” 

"Bolt-court, Fleet-street, 

“March 20, 1782,” 

“To Mr. Hector, in Birmingham.^ 

“dear sir, 

“I hope I do not very grossly flatter myself to imagine that 
you and dear Mrs. Careless - will be glad to hear some account of 
me. I performed the journey to London with very little incon¬ 
venience, and came safe to my habitation, where I found nothing 
but ill-health, and, of consequence, very little cheerfulness. I then 
Went to visit a little way into the country, where I got a complaint 
by a cold which has hung eight weeks upon me, and from which 
I an., at the expence of fifty ounces of blood, not yet free. I am 
afraid il must once more owe my recovery to warm weather, which 
seems to make no advances towards us. 

“Such is my health, which will, I hope, soon grow better. In 
other respects I have no reason to complain. I know not that I have 
written any thing more generally commended than the Lives of Ihe 
Poets; and have found the world willing enough to caress me, if 
my health had invited me to be in much company; and this season 
I have heon almost wholly employed in nursing myself. 

“When summer comes I hope to see you again, and will not put 
off my visit to the end of the year. I have lived so long in London, 
that I did not remember the difference of seasons. 

“Your health, when I saw you, was much improved. You will 
be prudent enough not to put it in danger. I hope, when we meet 
again, we shall congratulate each other upon fair prospects of 
longer life; though what are the pleasures of the longest life, when 
placed in comparison with a happy death? 

“I am, dear Sir, 

“Your’s most affectionately, 

“Sam. Johnson.” 

“London, March 21, 1782.” 

1 A part of this letter having been torn off, I have, from the evident mean¬ 
ing, supplied a few words and half words at the ends and beginnings of lines. 

2 See p. 598. 
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[Without a date, but supposed to be 
about this time.] 

“dear sir, 

“That you and dear Mrs. Careless should have care or curios¬ 
ity about my health, gives me that pleasure which every man feels 
from finding himself not forgotten. In age we feel again that love 
of our native place and our early friends, which in the bustle or 
amusements of middle life, w’ere overborne and suspended. \'ou and 
I should now naturally cling to one another; we have outlived 
most of those who could pretend to rival us in each other’s kindness. 
In our walk through life we have dropped our companions, and 
are now to pick up such as chance may offer us, or to travel on 
alone. You, indeed, have a sister, with whom you can divide the 
day: I have no natural friend left; but Providence has been pleased 
to preserve me from neglect; I have not wanted such alleviations 
of life as friendship could supply. My health has been, from my 
twentieth year, such as has seldom afforded me a single day of 
ease; but it is at least not worse; and I sometimes make myself 
believe that it is better. My disorders are, however, still sufficiently 
oppressive. 

“I think of seeing Staffordshire again this autumn, and intend 
to find my way through Birmingham, where I hope to see you and 
dear Mrs. Careless well. I am. Sir, 

“Your affectionate friend, 

“Sam. Johnson.” 

I wrote to him at different dates; regretted that I could not come 
to London this spring, but hoped we should meet somewhere in 
the summer; mentioned the state of my affairs, and suggested 
hopes of some preferment; informed him, that as “The Beauties 
of Johnson” had been published in London, some obscure scribbler 
had published at Edinburgh, what he called “The Deformities 01 
Johnson.” 

“To James Boswell, Esq. 

“dear sir, 

“The pleasure which we used to receive from each other on 
Good-Friday and Easter-day, we must be this year content to miss.. 
Let us, however, pray for each other, and hope to see one another 
yet from time to time with mutual delight. My disorder has been 
a cold, which imp>eded the organs of re^iration, and kept r le many 
weeks in a state of great uneasiness; but by repeated phlebotomy 
it is now relieved; and next to the recovery of Mrs. Boswell, I 
flatter myself, that you will rejoice at mine. 
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“What we shall do in the summer, it is yet too early to consider. 
You want to know what you shall do now; I do not think this time 
of bustle and confusion ^ like to produce any advantage to you. 
Every man has those to reward and gratify who have contributed to 
his advancement. To come hither with such expectations at the 
expence of borrowed money, which, I find, you know not where 
to borrow, can hardly be considered prudent. I am sorry to find, 
what your solicitations seem to imply, that you have already gone 
the whole length of your credit. This is to set the quiet of your 
whole life at hazard. If you anticipate your inheritance, you can 
at last inherit nothing; all that you receive must pay for the past. 
You must get a place, or pine in penury, with the empty name of 
a great estate. Poverty, my dear friend, is so great an evil, and 
piognant with so much temptation, and so much misery, that I 
cannot but earnestly enjoin you to avoid it. Live on what you have; 
live if you can on less; do not borrow either for vanity or pleasure; 
the vanity will end in shame, and the pleasure in regret: stay 
therefore at home, till you have saved money for your journey 
hither. 

“ The Beauties of Johnson’ are said to have got money to the 
collector; if the ‘Deformities’ have the same success, I shall be 
still a more extensive benefactor. 

“Make my compliments to Mrs. Boswell, who is I hope recon¬ 
ciled to me; and to the young people whom I never have offended. 

“You never told me the success of your plea against the Solic¬ 
itors. I am, dear Sir, 

“Your most affectionate, 

“London, March 28, 1782.” SaM. JOHNSON. 

Notwithstanding his afflicted state of body and mind this year, 
the following correspondence affords a proof not only of his 
benevolence and conscientious readiness to relieve a good man from 
errour, but by his cloathing one of the sentiments in his “Rambler” 
in different language, not inferiour to that of the original, shews 
his extraordinary command of clear and forcible expression. 

A clergyman at Bath wrote to him, that in “The Morning 
Chronicle,” a passage in “The Beauties of Johnson,” article Death, 
had been pointed out as supposed by some readers to recommend 
suicide, the words being, “To die is the fate of man; but to die 
with lingering anguish is generally his folly;” and respectfully 
suggesting to him. that such an erroneous notion of any sentence 
in the writings of an acknowledged friend of religion and virtue, 
should not pass uncontradicted. 

1 lOn the preceding day the Ministry had been changed.—M.] 
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Johnson thus answered the clergyman’s letter: 

“To THE Reverend Mr.-, at Bath. 

“sir, 

“Being now in the country in a state of recovery, as I hope, 
from a very oppressive disorder, I cannot neglect the acknowledge¬ 
ment of your Christian letter. The book called ‘ I'he Beauties of 
Johnson,’ is the production of I know not whom; 1 never saw it 
but by casual inspection, and considered myself as utterly disen¬ 
gaged from its consequences. Of the passage you mention, 1 remem¬ 
ber some notice in some paper; but knowing that it must be 
misrepresented, I thought of it no more, nor do I know where to 
find it in my own books. I am ac:ustomed to think little of news¬ 
papers; but an opinion so weighty and serious as yours has deter¬ 
mined me to do, what I should without your seasonable admonition, 
have omitted: and I will direct my thought to be shewn in its true 
state.^ If I could find the passage I would direct you to it. I sup¬ 
pose the tenour is this:—‘Acute diseases are the immediate and 
inevitable strokes of Heaven; but of them tlr* pain is short, and the 
conclusion speedy; chronical disorders, by which we are suspended 
in tedious torture between life and death, are commonly the effect 
of our own misconduct and intemperance. 'I'o die, &c.’—d'his, Sir, 
you see is all true and all blameless. I hope some time in the pe.xt 
week to have all rectified. My health has been lately much shaken; 
if you favour me with any answer, it will be a comfort to me t(V 
know that I have your prayers. 

“I am, &c. 

“Sam. Johnson." 

“May 15, 1782.“ 

This letter, as might be expected, had its full effect, and the 
clergyman acknowledged it in grateful and pious terms.* 

The following letters require no extracts from mine to intro¬ 
duce them. 

1 What follows, appeared in the Mornint? Chronicle of May 20, 1782.—“A 
correspondent h.ivini? mentioned, in the Mornins Chronic le of Dec ember 12, 
the last clause of the folIowinK paragraph, as sccmin« to favour suicide; we 
are requested to print the whole passage, that its true meaning may appear, 
which is not to recommend suicide but exercise. 

“Exercise cannot secure us from that dissolution to which we arc decreed; 
but while the soul and body continue united, it can make the association 
pleasing, and give prcbab!c hopes that they shall be disjoined by an easy 
separation. It was a principle among the antients, that acute diseases arc from 
Heaven, and chronical from ourselves; the dart of death, indeed, falls from 
Heaven, but we poison it by our own misconduct: to die is the fate of man, 
but to die with lingering anguish is generally his folly.” 

* The correspondence may be seen »t length in the Gentleman’s Magazine, 
feb. 1786. 
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“To James Boswell, Esq. 

“dear sir, 

“The earnestness and tenderness of your letter is such, that 
I cannot think myself shewing it more respect than it claims, by 
sitting down to answer it the day on which I received it. 

“This year has afflicted me with a very irksome and severe dis¬ 
order. My respiration has been much impeded, and much blood has 
been taken away. I am now harassed by a catarrbous cough, from 
which my purpose is to seek relief by change of air; and I am, 
therefore, preparing to go to Oxford. 

. “Whether I did right in dissuading you from coming to London 
this spring, I will not determine. You have not lost much by miss¬ 
ing my company; I have scarcely been well for a single week. I 
might have received comfort from your kindness; but you would 
have seen me afflicted, and, perhaps, found me peevish. Whatever 
might have been your pleasure or mine, I know not how I could 
have honestly advised you to come hither with borrowed money. 
Do not accustom yourself to consider debt only as an inconvenience; 
you will find it a calamity. Poverty takes away so many means 
of doing good, and produces so much inability to resist evil, both 
natural and moral, that it is by all virtuous means to be avoided. 
Consider a man whose fortune is very narrow; whatever be his 
rank by birth, or whatever his reputation by intellectual excellence, 
svhat can he do? or what evil can he prevent? That he cannot help 
the needy is evident; he has nothing to spare. But, perhaps, his 
advice or admonition may be useful. His poverty will destroy his 
influence; many more can find that he is poor, than that he is wise; 
and few will reverence the understanding that is of so little ad¬ 
vantage to its owner. I say nothing of the personal wretchedness 
of a debtor, which, however, has passed into a proverb. Of riches 
it is not necessary to write the praise. Let it, however, be remem¬ 
bered, that he who has money to spare, has it always in his power 
to benefit others; and of such power a good man must always be 
desirous. 

“I am pleased with your account of Easter.^ We shall meet, I 
hope in Autumn, both well and both cheerful; and part each the 
better for the other’s company. 

“Make my compliments to Mrs. Boswell, and to the young 
charmers. 


"London, June 3, 1782.” 


“I am, &c. 

“S.^vM. Johnson.” 


1 Which I celebrated in the Church-of-England chapel at Edinburgh, 
founded by Lord Chief Baron Snuth, of respectable and pious memory. 
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“To Mr. Pkhkins. 
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“dear sir, 

“I AM much pleased that you are going a very long journey, 
which may by proper conduct restore your health and prolong 
your life. 

“Observe these rules; 

“i. Turn all care out of your head as soon as you mount the 
chaise. 

“2. Do not think about frugality; your health is worth more 
than it can cost. 

“3. Do not continue any day’s journey to fatigue. 

“4, Take now and then a day’s rest. 

“5. Get a smart sea sickness, if you can. 

“6. Cast away all an.xiety, and keep your mind easy. 

“This last direction is the principal; with an uncpiict mind, 
neither exercise, nor diet, nor physick, can be of much use. 

“I wish you, dear Sir, a prosperous journey, and a happy re¬ 
covery. I am, dear Sir, 

“Your most affectionate, humble servant, 

“Sam. Johnson.” 

“July 28, 1782.” 


“To James Boswei l. Esq. 

“Being uncertain whether T should have any call this autumn 
into tile couiUty, I did not imniedi.ately answer your kind letter. 
I have no call; but if you desire to meet me at .A'^hbourne, 1 believe 
I can come thither; if you had rather come to Dindon, I can stay 
at Streatham: take your choice. 

“This year has been very heavy. Trom the middle of January 
to the middle of June I w'as battered by on(> disorder after another! 

I am now very much recovered, and hojx* still to be better. What 
happiness it is that Mrs. Bosavell has escaped. 

“My ‘Lives’ are reprinting, anfl I have forgotten the authour 
of Gray’s character: ^ write immediately, and it may be perhaps 
yet inserted. 

“Of London or Ashbourne you have your free choice; at any 
place I shall be glad to see you. I am, dear Sir, 

“Yours, &c. 

“Sam. Johnson.” 

“August 24, 1782.” 

On the 30th of August, T informed him that my honoured father 
had died that morning; a complaint uneler which he had long 

1 The Reverend Mr. Temple: Vicar of St Gluvias, Cornwall. 
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laboured, having suddenly come to a crisis, while I was upon a 
visit at the seat of Sir Charles Preston, from whence I had hastened 
the day before, upon receiving a letter by express. 

“To James Boswell, Esq. 

“dear sir, 

“I HAVE struggled through this year with so much infirmity 
of body, and such strong impressions of the fragility of life, that 
death, whenever it appears, fills me with melancholy; and I cannot 
hear without emotion, of the removal of any one, whom I have 
Jcnown, into another state. 

“Your father’s death had every circumstance that could enable 
you to bear it; it was at a mature age, and it was expected; and 
as his general life had been pious, his thoughts had doubtless for 
many years past been turned upon eternity. That you did not find 
him sensible must doubtless grieve you; his disposition towards 
you was undoubtedly that of a kind, though not of a fond father. 
Kindness, at least actual, is in our power, but fondness is not; and 
if by negligence or imprudence you had extinguished his fondness, 
he could not at will rekindle it. Nothing then remained between 
you but mutual forgiveness of each other’s faults, and mutual 
desire of each other’s happiness. 

“I shall long to know his final disposition of his fortune. 

“You, dear Sir, have now a new station, and have therefore new 
cares, and new employments. Life, as Cowley seems to say, ought 
to resemble a well-ordered poem; of which one rule generally 
received is, that the exordium should be simple, and should promise 
little. Begin your new course of life with the least shew and the 
least expence possible; you may at pleasure encrease both, but 
you cannot easily diminish them. Do not think your estate your 
own, while any man can call upon you for money which you cannot 
pay; therefore, begin with timorous parsimony. Let it be your first 
care not to be in any man’s debt. 

“When the thoughts are extended to a future state, the present 
life seems hardly worthy of all those principles of conduct, and 
maxims of prudence, which one generation of men has transmitted 
to another; but upon a closer view, when it is perceived how much 
evil is produced, and how much good is impeded by embarrassment 
and distress, and how little room the expedients of poverty leave 
for the exercise of virtue, it grows manifest that the boundless im¬ 
portance of the next life enforces some attention to the interest 
of this. 

“Be kind to the old servants, and secure the kindness of the 
««entsand factors; do not disgust them by asperity, or unwelcome 
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gaiety, or apparent suspicion. From them you must learn the real 
state of your affairs, the characters of your tenants, and the value 
of your lands. 

“Make my compliments to Mrs. Boswell; I think her expecta¬ 
tions from air and exercise are the best that she can form. 1 hope 
she will live long and happily. 

“I forgot whether I told you that Rasay has been here ; we dined 
cheerfully together. I entertained lately a young gentleman from 
Corrichatachin. 

“I received your letters only this morning, I am, dear Sir, 

Yours, &c. 

“Sam. Johnson.” 


“London, Sept. 7, 1782.” 

In answer to my next letter, I received one from him, dissuading 
me from hastening to him as I had proposed; what is proper for 
publication is the following paragraph, equally just and tender: 

“One expence, however, I would not have you to spare; let 
nothing be omitted that can preserve Mrs. Boswell, though it should 
bs necessary to transplant her for a time into a softer climate. 
She is the prop and stay of your life. How much must your children 
suffer by losing her.” 

My wife was now so much convinced of his sincere friendship 
for me, and regard for her, that, without any suggestion on my 
part, she wrote him a very polite and grateful letter. 


“Dr. Johnson to Mrs. Boswei.l. 

“dear lady, 

“I HAVE not often received so much pleasure as from your in¬ 
vitation to Auchinleck. The journey thither and back is, indeed, 
too great for the latter part of the year; but if my health were 
fully recovered, I would suffer no little heat and cold, nor a wet 
or a rough road to keep me from you, I am, indeed, ni)t without 
hope of seeing Auchinleck again; but lo make it a pleasant place 
I must see its lady well, and brisk, and airy. I*or my sake, therefore, 
among many greater reasons, take care, dear Madam, of your 
health, spare no expence, and want no attendance that can procure 
ease, or pre-serve it. Be very careful to keep your mind quiet; and 
do not think it too much to give an account of your recovery to. 


Madam, 


“Your’s, &c. 

“Sam. Johnson.” 


“London, Sept. 7, 1781.” 
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“To James Boswell, Esq. 


“dear sir, 

“Having passed almost this whole year in a succession, of 
disorders, I went in October to Brighthelmstone, whither I came 
in a state of so much weakness, that I rested four times in walking 
between the inn and the lodging. By physick and abstinence I 
grew better, and am now reasonably easy, though at a great dis¬ 
tance from health. I am afraid, however, that health begins, after 
seventy, and long before, to have a meaning different from that 
which it had at thirty. But it is culpable to murmur at the estab¬ 
lished order of the creation, as it is vain to oppose it. He that 
lives, must grow old; and he that would rather grow old than die, 
has God to thank for the infirmities of old age. 

“At your long silence I am rather angry. You do not, since now 
you are the head of your house, think it worth your while to trj 
whether you or your friend can live longer without writing, nor 
suspect after so many years of friendship, that when I do not write 
to you, I forget you. Put all such useless jealousies out of your 
head, and disdain to regulate your own practice by the practice 
of another, or by any other principle than the desire of doing 
right. 

“Your oeconomy, I suppose, begins now to be settled; your 
expences are adjusted to your revenue, and all your people in their 
proper places. Resolve not to be poor: whatever you have, spend 
less. Poverty is a great enemy to human happiness; it certainly 
destroys liberty, and it makes some virtues impracticable, and 
others extremely difficult. 

“Let me know the history of your life, since your accession to 
your estate. How many houses, how many cows, how much land 
in your own hand, and what bargains you make with your tenants. 

4e >|C 3|C * * ’C 

“Of my ‘Lives of the Poets,’ they have printed a new edition in 
octavo, I hear, of three thousand. Did I give a set to Lord Hailes? 
If I did not, I will do it out of these. What did you make of all 
your copy? 

“Mrs. Thrale and the three Misses are now for the winter, in 
\rgyll-street. Sir Joshua Reynolds has been out of order, but is 
veil again; and I am, dear Sir, 

“Your affectionate humble servant, 

‘‘Sam. Johnson.” 


“London, Dec. 7, 1782.” 
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“To Dr. Samuel Johnson. 
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“Edinburgh, Dec. 20, 1782. 

“dear sir, 

“I WAS made happy by your kind letter, which gave us the 
agreeable hopes of seeing you in Scotland again. 

“I am much flattered by the cmiccrn you are pleased to take 
in my recovery. I am better, and hope to have it in my power to 
convince you by my attention, of how much consequence 1 esteem 
your health to the world and to myself. I remain, Sir, with grateful 
respect. 

“Your obliged and obedient servant, 

“Margaret Boswell.” 

The death of Mr. Thrale had made a very material alteration 
with respect to Johnson’s reception in that family. 'Fhe manly 
authority of the husband no longer curbed the lively exuberance 
of the lady; and as her vanity had been fully gratified, by having 
the Colossus of Literature attached to her for many years, she 
gradually became less assiduous to please him. Whether her at¬ 
tachment to him was already divided by another object, 1 am 
unable to ascertain; but it is plain that Johnson’s jienetration was 
alive to her neglect or forced attention; for on the 6th of Octolier 
this year, we find him making a “parting use of the library” at 
Streatham, and pronouncing a prayer, which he composed on leav¬ 
ing Mr. Thrale’s family.* 

“Almighty God, Father of all mercy, help me by thy grace, that 
I may, with humble and sincere thankfulness, remember the com¬ 
forts and convenicncies which I have enjoyed at this place; and 
that I may resign them with holy submission, equally trusting in 
thy protection when Thou givest, and when Thou takest away. 
Have mercy upon me, O Lord, have mercy upon me. 

“To thy fatherly protection, O Lord, I commend this family. 
Bless, guide, and defend them, that they may so pass through this 
world, as finally to enjoy in thy presence everlasting happiness, for 
Jesus Christ's sake. Amen.” 

One cannot read this prayer, without some emotions not very 
favourable to the lady whose conduct occasioned it. 

In one of his memorandum-books T fiml “Sunday, went to 
church at Streatham. Templo valcdixi ann oscuto." 

He met Mr. Philip Metcalfe often at Sir Joshua Reynolds’s, and 
other places, and was a good deal with him at Brighthelm.stone 

^ Prayers and Meditations, p. 314. 
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this autumn, being pleased at once with his excellent table and 
animated conversation. Mr. Metcalfe shewed him great respect, 
and sent him a note that he might have the use of his carriage when¬ 
ever he pleased. Johnson (3d October, 17S2) returned this polite 
answer:—“Mr, Johnson is very much ob’iged by the kind offer 
of the carriage, but he has no desire of using Mr. Metcalfe’s 
carriage, except when he can have the pleasure of Mr. Met¬ 
calfe’s company.” Mr. Metcalfe could not but be highly pleased 
that his company was thus valued by Johnson, and he frequently 
attended him in airings. They also went together to Chichester, 
and they visited Petworth, and Cowdry, the venerable seat of the 
Lords Montacute.^ “Sir, (said Johnson,) I should like to stay 
here four-and-twenty hours. We see here how our ancestors lived.” 

That his curiosity was still unabated, appears from two letters 
to Mr. John Nichols, of the loth and 20th of October this year. 
In one he says, “I have looked into your ‘Anecdotes,’ and you 
will hardly thank a lover of literary history for telling you, that 
he has been much informed and gratified. I wish you would add 
your own discoveries and intelligence to those of Dr. Rawlinson, 
and undertake the Supplement to Wood. Think of it.” In the other, 
“I wish. Sir, you could obtain some fuller information of Jortin, 
Markland, and Thirlby. They were three contemporaries of great 
eminence.” 

“To Sir Joshua Reynolds. 

“dear sir, 

“I HEARD yesterday of your late disorder, and should think ill 
of myself if I had heard of it without alarm. I heard likewise of 
your recovery, which I sincerely wish to be complete and perma¬ 
nent. Your country has been in danger of losing one of its brightest 
ornaments, and I of losing one of my oldest and kindest friends; 
but I hope you will still live long, for the honour of the nation: 
and that more enjoyment of your elegance, your intelligence, and 
your benevolence, is still reserved for, dear Sir, your most affec¬ 
tionate, &c. 

“Brighthclmstone, Nov. 14, 1782.” “SaM. Johnson.” 

The Reverend Mr. Wilson having dedicated to him his “Archaeo¬ 
logical Dictionary,” that mark of respect was thus acknowledged: 

“To the Reverend Mr. Wilson, Clitheroe, Lancashire. 

“reverend sir, 

“That I have long omitted to return you thanks for the 
honour conferred upon me by your Dedication, I entreat you with 

1 [This venerable mansion has since been totally destroyed by fire.—M.] 
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great earnestness not to consider as mure faulty than it is. A very 
importunate and oppressive disorder has for some time debarred 
me from the pleasures, and obstructed me in the duties of life. 
The esteem a'.nl kindness of wise and good men is one of the last 
pleasures whkh I can be content to lose; and gratitude to those 
from whom this pleasure is received, is a duty of which I hope 
never to be reproached with the final neglect. I therefore no 
return you thanks for the notice which 1 have received from yo 1, 
and which I consider as giving to my name not only more bu!!., 
but more weight; not only as extending its superficies, but as in¬ 
creasing its value. Your book was evidently wanted, and will, I 
hope, find its way into the school, to which, however, I do not 
mean to confine it; for no man has so much skill in antient rites 
and practices as not to want it. As I suppose mysc-lf to owe part of 
your kindness to my excellent friend, Dr. Patten, he has likewi • 
a just claim to my acknowledgement, which I hope you, Sir, will 
transmit. There will soon appear a new edition of my Poetical 
Biography; if you will accept of a copy to keep me in your mind, 
be pleased to let me know how it may be conveniently convey<*d 
to you. This present is small, but it is given with good will by. 
Reverend Sir, 

“Your most, &c. 

“Sam. Johnson, 

“December 31, 178a.” 

In 1783, he was more severely afflicted than ever, as will appear 
in the course of his correspondence; but still the same ardour for 
literature, the same constant piety, the same kindness for his 
friends, and the same vivacity, both in conversation and writing, 
distinguished him. 

Having given Dr. Johnson a full account of what I was doing 
at Auchinleck, and particularly mentioned what I knew would 
please him,—my having brought an old man of eighty-eight from 
a lonely cottage to a comfortable habitation within my enclosures, 
where he had good neighbours near to him,—I received an answer 
in February, of which I extract what follows: 

“I am delighted with your account of your activity at Authin 
leek, and wish the old gentleman whom you have so kindly re¬ 
moved, may live long to promote your prosperity by his pr.ayers. 
You have now a new character and new duties; think on them 
and practise them. 

“Make an impartial estimate of your revenue, and whatever it 
is, live upon less. Resolve never to be poor. Irugality is not only 
the basis of quiet, but of beneficence No man can help others that 
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wants help himself; we must have enough before we have to spare. 

“I am glad to find that Mrs. Boswell grows well; and hope that 
to keep her well, no care nor caution will be omitted. May you long 
live happily together. 

“When you come hither, pray bring with you Baxter’s Anacreon. 
I cannot get that edition in London.” ^ 

On Friday, March 21, having arrived in London the night be¬ 
fore, I was glad to find him at Mrs. Thrale’s house, in Argyll-street, 
appearances of friendship between them being still kept up. I was 
shewn into his room, and after the first salutation he said, “I am 
/;lad you are come: I am very ill.” He looked pale, and was dis¬ 
tressed with a difficulty of breathing: but after the common in¬ 
quiries he assumed his usual strong animated style of conversation. 
Seeing me now for the first time as a Laird, or proprietor of land, 
lie began thus: “Sir, the superiority of a country-gentleman over 
the people upon his estate is very agreeable: and he who says he 
does not feel it to be agreeable, lies; for it must be agreeable to 
have a casual superiority over those who are by nature equal with 
us.” Boswell. “Yet, Sir, we see great proprietors of land who 
prefer living in London.” Johnson. “Why, Sir, the pleasure of 
living in London, the intellectual superiority that is enjoyed there, 
may counterbalance the other. Besides, Sir, a man may prefer the 
state of the country-gentleman upon the whole, and yet there may 
never be a moment when he is willing to make the change, to quit 
London for it.” He said, “It is better to have five per cent, out 
of land, than out of money, because it is more secure; but the 
readiness of transfer, and promptness of interest, make many 
people rather choose the funds. Nay, there is another disadvantage 
belonging to land, compared with money. A man is not so much 
afraid of being a hard creditor, as of being a hard landlord.” 
Boswell. “Because there is a sort of kindly connection between 
a landlord and his tenants.” Johnson. “No, Sir, many landlords 
with us never see their tenants. It is because if a landlord drives 
away his tenants, he may not get others; whereas the demand for 
money is so great, it may always be lent.” 

He talked with regret and indignation of the factious opposi¬ 
tion to Government at this time, and imputed it in a great meas¬ 
ure to the Revolution. “Sir, (said he, in a low voice, having come 
nearer to me, while his old prejudices seemed to be fermenting 
in his mind,) this Hanoverian family is isolee here. They have no 
friends. Now the Stuarts had friends who stuck by them so late as 

1 [Dr. Johnson should seem not to have sought diligently for Baxter’s 
Anacreon, for there are two editions of that book, and they are frequently 
found in the London Sale-Catalogia"^.—MJ 
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1745- When the right of the King is not reverenced, there will nor 
be reverence for those appointed by the King.’’ 

His observation that the present n^yal family has no friends, 
has been too much justified by the very ungraioful behaviour of 
many who were under great obligations to his Majesty; at the 
same time there are honourable exceptions; and the very next 
year after this conversation, and ever since, the King has had an 
extensive and generous support as ever was given to any monarch, 
and has had the satisfaction of knowing that he was more aiul 
more endeared to his people. 

He repeated to me his verses on Mr. Levett, w'ith an emotion 
which gave them full effect; and then he was pleased to say, “You 
must be as much with me as you can. You have done me good. 
You cannot think how much better 1 am. since you came in.” 

He sent a message to acquaint Mrs. I'hrale that I was arrived. 
I had not seen her since her husband’s death. She soon appeared, 
and favoured me with an invitation to stay to dinner, which I 
accepted. There was no other comp.iny but herself and three of 
her daughters, Dr. Johnson and 1. She too said, she was very glad 
I was come, for she was going to bath, and should have been 
sorry to leave Dr. Johnson before I came. 'I'his seemed to be atten¬ 
tive and kind; and 1 who had not been informed of any ch.inge, 
imagined all to be as well as formerly. He was little inclini'd to 
talk at dinner, and went to sleep after it; but when he joined us 
in the drawing-room, he seemed revived, and was again himself. 

d'alking of conversation, he said, ‘‘ I here must, in the first |)lace, 
be knowiedge. there must be materials; in the sc'cond place 
there must be a command of words;—in the third place, there 
must be imagination, to place things in such views as they are 
not commonly seen in;—and in the fourth place, there must be 
pre.sence of mind, and a resolution that is not to be overcome by 
failures; this last is an essential rerpuHte; for want ot it many 
people do not (“xcel in conversation. Now / want it; 1 throw u|; 
the game imon lo'-i‘'.g ii trick.” I wonrlered to hear him talk thus 
of hrmself, and said, “T don’t know. Sir, how' this may be; but i 
am sure you beat other people’s cards out of their hand.s. 1 doubt 
whether he heard this remark. While he went on talking tri¬ 
umphantly, 1 was fixed in admiration, and said to Mrs. 'I hrale. 
“O, for short-hand to take this down!’—“You’ll carry it all in 
your head, (said she;) a long head is as good as short-hand.” 

It has been observed and wondered at, that Mr. Charles hox 
never talked with any freedom in the presence of Dr. Johnson; 
though it is well known, and I myself can witness, that his con¬ 
versation is various, fluent, and exceedingly agreeable. Johnson s 
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own experience, however, of that gentleman’s reserve was a suffi¬ 
cient reason for his going on thus: “Fox never talks in private 
company; not from any determination not to talk, but because he 
has not the first motion. A man who is used to the applause of the 
House of Commons, has no wish for that of a private company. 
A man accustomed to throw for a thousand pounds, if set down to 
•'.hrow for sixpence, would not be at the pains to count his dice. 
Burke’s talk is the ebullition of his mind; he does not talk from 
a desire of distinction, but because his mind is full.” 

He thus curiously characterised one of our old acquaintance: 
'‘******** is a good man. Sir; but he is a vain man and a liar. 
He, however, only tells lies of vanity; of victories, for instance, 
in conversation, which never happened.” This alluded to a story 
which I had repeated from that gentleman, to entertain Johnson 
with its wild bravado: “This Johnson, Sir, (said he,) whom you 
are all afraid of, will shrink, if you come close to him in argument, 
and roar as loud as he. He once maintained the paradox, that there 
is no beauty but in utility. ‘Sir, (said I,) what say you to the 
peacock’s tail, which is one of the most beautiful objects in nature, 
but would have as much utility if its feathers were all of one 
colour.’ He jelt what I thus produced, and had recourse to his 
usual expedient, ridicule; exclaiming, ‘A peacock has a tail, and 
a fox has a tail;’ and then he burst out into a laugh.—‘Well, Sir, 
(said I, with a strong voice, looking him full in the face,) you 
have unkennelled your fox; pursue him if you dare.’ He had not 
a word to say. Sir.”—Johnson told me, that this was fiction from 
beginning to end.^ 

After musing for some time, he said, “I wonder how I should 
have any enemies; for I do harm to nobody.” - Boswell. “In the 
first place, Sir, you will be pleased to recollect, that you set out 
with attacking the Scotch; so you got a whole nation for your 

^ Were I to insert all the stories which have been told of contests boldly 
maintained with him, imapinary victories obtained over him, of reducing 
him to silence, and of making him own that his antagonist had the better 
of him in argument, my volumes would swell to an immoderate size. One 
instance, I find, has circulated both in conversation and in print; that when 
he would not allow the Scotch writers to have merit, the late Dr. Rose, of 
Chiswick, asserted, that he could name one Scotch writer, whom Dr. Johnson 
himself would allow to have written better than any man of the age; and 
upon Johnson, asking who it w'as, answered, “Lord Bute, when he signed 
the warrant for your pension.” Upon which, Johnson, struck with the repartee, 
acknowledged that this u'as true. When I mentioned it to Johnson, “Sir, 
(said he.) if Rose said this, I never heard it.” 

- This reflection was very natural in a man of a good heart, who was not 
conscious of any ill-will to mankind, though the sharp sa>ings which were 
sometimes produced by his discrimination and vivacity, which he perhaps did 
not recollect, were, I am afraid, too often remembered with resentment, 
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own experience, however, of that gentleman’s reserve was a suffi¬ 
cient reason for his going on thus: “Fox never talks in private 
company; not from any determination not to talk, but because he 
has not the first motion. A man who is used to the applause of the 
House of Commons, has no wish for that of a private company. 
A man accustomed to throw for a thousand pounds, if set down to 
•'.hrow for sixpence, would not be at the pains to count his dice. 
Burke’s talk is the ebullition of his mind; he does not talk from 
a desire of distinction, but because his mind is full.” 

He thus curiously characterised one of our old acquaintance: 
'‘******** is a good man. Sir; but he is a vain man and a liar. 
He, however, only tells lies of vanity; of victories, for instance, 
in conversation, which never happened.” This alluded to a story 
which I had repeated from that gentleman, to entertain Johnson 
with its wild bravado: “This Johnson, Sir, (said he,) whom you 
are all afraid of, will shrink, if you come close to him in argument, 
and roar as loud as he. He once maintained the paradox, that there 
is no beauty but in utility. ‘Sir, (said I,) what say you to the 
peacock’s tail, which is one of the most beautiful objects in nature, 
but would have as much utility if its feathers were all of one 
colour.’ He jelt what I thus produced, and had recourse to his 
usual expedient, ridicule; exclaiming, ‘A peacock has a tail, and 
a fox has a tail;’ and then he burst out into a laugh.—‘Well, Sir, 
(said I, with a strong voice, looking him full in the face,) you 
have unkennelled your fox; pursue him if you dare.’ He had not 
a word to say. Sir.”—Johnson told me, that this was fiction from 
beginning to end.^ 

After musing for some time, he said, “I wonder how I should 
have any enemies; for I do harm to nobody.” - Boswell. “In the 
first place, Sir, you will be pleased to recollect, that you set out 
with attacking the Scotch; so you got a whole nation for your 

^ Were I to insert all the stories which have been told of contests boldly 
maintained with him, imapinary victories obtained over him, of reducing 
him to silence, and of making him own that his antagonist had the better 
of him in argument, my volumes would swell to an immoderate size. One 
instance, I find, has circulated both in conversation and in print; that when 
he would not allow the Scotch writers to have merit, the late Dr. Rose, of 
Chiswick, asserted, that he could name one Scotch writer, whom Dr. Johnson 
himself would allow to have written better than any man of the age; and 
upon Johnson, asking who it w'as, answered, “Lord Bute, when he signed 
the warrant for your pension.” Upon which, Johnson, struck with the repartee, 
acknowledged that this u'as true. When I mentioned it to Johnson, “Sir, 
(said he.) if Rose said this, I never heard it.” 

- This reflection was very natural in a man of a good heart, who was not 
conscious of any ill-will to mankind, though the sharp sa>ings which were 
sometimes produced by his discrimination and vivacity, which he perhaps did 
not recollect, were, I am afraid, too often remembered with resentment, 
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I found Dr. Johnson in the evening in Mrs. Williams’s room, al 
tea and coffee with her and Mrs. Desmoulins, who were also both 
ill; it was a sad scene, and he was not in a very good humour. 
He said of a performance that had lately come out, “Sir, if you 
should search all the madhouses in England, you would not find 
ten men who would write so, and think it sense.” 

I was glad when General Oglethorpe’s arrival was announced, 
and we left the ladies. Dr. Johnson attended him in the parlour, 
and was as courteous as ever. The General said, he was busy 
reading the v/riters of the middle age. Johnson said they were very 
curious. Ogletiiowpe. “The house of commons has usurped the 
power of the nation’s money, and used it tyrannically. Government 
is now carried on by corrupt inlluence, instead of the inherent 
right in the King.” Johnson. “Sir, the want of inherent right in 
the King occasions all this disturbance. What we did at the Revolu¬ 
tion was necessary: but it broke our constitution.”^ Oglethorpe. 
‘My father did not think it necessary.” 

On Sunday, March 23, I breakfasted with Dr. Johnson, who 
seemed much relieved, having taken opium the night before. He 
however protested against it, as a remedy that should be given 
with the utmost reluctance, and only in extreme necessity. I men¬ 
tioned how commonly it was used in Turkey, and that therefore 
it could not be so pernicious as he apprehended. He grew warm, 
and said, “Turks take opium, and Christians take opium; but 
Russell, in his account of Aleppo, tells us, that it is as disgraceful 
in Turkey to take too much opium, as it is with us to get drunk. 
Sir, it is amazing how things are exaggerated. A gentleman was 
lately telling in a company where I was present, that in France 
as soon as a man of fashion marries, he takes an opera girl into 
keeping; and this he mentioned as a general custom. ‘Pray, Sir, 
(said I,) how many opera girls may there be?’ He answered, ‘.About 
fourscore.’ ‘Well then. Sir, (said I,) you see there can be no more 
than fourscore men of fashion who can do this,’ ” 

Mrs. Desmoulins made tea; and she and I talked before him 
upon a topick which he had once borne patiently from me when 
we were by ourselves,—his not complaining of the world, because 
he was not called to some great office, nor had attained to great 
wealth. He flew into a violent passion, I confess with some justice, 

II have, in my “Journal of a Tour to the Hebride.s,” fully expressed my 
sentiments upon this subject. The Revolution was necessary, but not a subject 
for gljry; because it for a long time blasted the generous feelings of Loyalty. 
And now, when by the benignant effect of time the present Royal Family 
are established to our affections, how unwise is it to revive by celebrations the 
memory of a shock., which it would surely have been better that our con¬ 
stitution had not reauired. 
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and commanded us to have done. “Nobody, (said he) has a ri)?ht 
to talk in this manner, to brinjr before a man his own character, 
and the events of his life, when he does not chot).sc it should be 
done. I never have sourIu the world; the world was not to seek 
me. It is rather wonderful that so much has been done for me. All 
the complaints which are made of the world arc unjust. I never 
knew a man of merit neglected: it was generally by his own fault 
that he failed of success. A man may hide his head in a hole: he 
may go into the country, and publish a book now and then, which 
nobody reads, and then complain he is neglected. I here is no 
reason why any person should exert himself for a man who has 
written a good book: he has not written it for ;'ny individual. I 
may as well make a present to the postman who brings me a letter. 
When patronage was limited, an authour expected to find a 
Maecenas, and complained if he did not find one. Why should he 
complain? This Maicenas has others as good as he, or others who 
have got the start of him.” Hoswki.l. “Hut surely, Sir. you will 
allow that there are men of merit at the bar, who never get prac¬ 
tice.” Johnson. “Sir, you are sure that practice is got from an 
opinion that the person employed deserves it best; so that if a 
man of merit at the bar does not get practice, it is from errour, not 
from injustice. He is not neglected. A horse that is brought to 
market may not be bought, though he is a very good horse: but 
that is from ignorance, not from intention.” 

There was in this discourse much novelty, ingenuity, and dis¬ 
crimination, such as is seldom to be found. Yet I cannot help think¬ 
ing that men of merit, w'ho have no success in life, may be forgiven 
for lamenting, if they are not allowed to comphitn. 1 hey may con¬ 
sider it as hard that their merit should not have its suitable <lis- 
tinction. Though there is no intentional injustice towards them on 
the part of the world, their merit not having been perceived, they 
may yet repine against jortimc, or jatc, or by whatever name they 
choose to call the supposed mythological power of Destiny. It has, 
however, occtirrcd to me, as a consolatory thought, that men (d 
merit should consider thus:—How much harder would it be, if 
the same persons had both all the merit and all the prosperity. 
Would not this be a miserable distribution for the poor dunces. 
Would men of merit exchange their intellectual sui)eriority, and 
the enjoyments arising from it, for external distinction and the 
pleasures of wealth? If they would not, let them not envy others, 
who are poor where they are rich, a compensation which is made to 
them. Let them look inwards ano be satisfied; recollecting wnh 
conscious pride what Virgil finely says of the Coryctus Sc/jcx, 
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and which I have, in another place,^ with truth and sincerity 
applied to Mr. Burke: 

"Regum cequabat opes animis.” 

On the subject of the right employment of wealth, Johnson 
observed, “A man cannot make a bad use of his money, so far as 
regards Society, if he does not hoard it; for if he either spends 
it or lends it out, Society has the benefit. It is in general better to 
spend money than to give it away; for industry is more promoted 
by spending money than by giving it away. A man who spends his 
money is sure he is doing good with it: he is not so sure when 
"he gives it av/ay. A man who spends ten thousand a year will do 
more good than a man who spends two thousand and gives away 
eight.” 

In the evening I came to him again. He was somewhat fretful 
from his illness. A gentleman asked him whether he had been 
abroad to-day. “Don’t talk so childishly, (said he.) You may as 
well ask if I hanged myself to-day.” I mentioned politicks. 
Johnson. “Sir, I’d as soon have a man to break my bones as talk 
to me of public affairs, internal or external. I have lived to see- 
things all as bad as they can be.” 

Having mentioned his friend, the second Lord Southwell, he said, 
“Lord Southwell was the highest-bred man without insolence, that 
I ever was in company with; the most qmlitied I ever saw. Lord 
Orrery was not dignified; Lord Chesterfield was, but he was insolent. 
Lord is a man of coarse manners, but a man of 

abilities and information. I don’t say he is a man I would set at 
the head of a nation, though perhaps he may be as good as the next 
Prime Minister that comes; but he is a man to be at the head of 
a Club;—I don’t say our Clod; —for there’s no such Club.” Bos¬ 
well. “But, Sir, was he not once a factious man?” Johnson. “O 
yes. Sir; as factious a fellow as could be found; one who was 
for sinking us all into the mob.” Boswell. “How then. Sir, did 
he get into favour with the King?” Johnson. “Because, Sir, I 
suppose he promised the King to do whatever the King pleased.” 

He said, “Goldsmith’s blundering speech to Lord Shelburne, 
which has been so often mentioned, and which he really did make 
to him, was only a blunder in emphasis:—‘I wonder they should 
call your Lordship Malagrida, for Malagrida was a very good 
man;’—meant, I wonder they should use Malagrida as a term 
of reproach.” 

Soon after this time I had an opportunity of seeing, by means 
of one of his friends, a proof that his talents, as well as his obliging 

^ Letter to the People of Scotland against the Attempt to diminish the 
Number of the Lords of Session, 1785. 
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service to authours, were ready as ever. He h.ad revised “The 
Village,” an admirable poem, by the Reverend Mr. Crabbe. Its 
sentiments as to the false notions of rustick happiness and rustick 
virtue, were quite congenial with his own; and he had taken the 
trouble not only to suggest slight corrections and variations, but 
to furnish some lines, v;hcn he thought he could give the writer’s 
meaning better than in the words of the manuscript.’ 

On Sunday, IMarch 30, I found him at home in the evening, 
and had the pleasure to meet with Dr. llrocklesby, whose reading, 
and knowledge of life, and good spirits, supply him with a never- 
failing source of conversation. He mentioned a respectable gentle¬ 
man, who became extremely penurious near the close of his life. 
Johnson said there must have been a decree of madness about 
him. “Not at all. Sir, (said Dr. Brocldesby,) his jiulgemeiit was 
entire.” Unluckily, however, he mentioned that although he had 
a fortune of twenty-seven thousand pounds, he denied himself 
many comforts, from an apprehension that he cotild not afford 
them. “Nay, Sir, (cried Johnson,) when the judgement is so dis¬ 
turbed that a man cannot count, that is pretty well.” 

I shall here insert a few of Johnson’s sayings, without the 
form.ality of dates, as they have no reference to any particular 
time or place. 

“The more a man extends and varies his acajiiaintancc the 
better.” This, however, was meant with a just restriction; for, he 
on another occasion said to me, “Sir, a man may be so much of 
every thing, that he is nothing of any thing.” 

“Raising the wages of day-labourers is wrong; for it docs not 
make them live better, but only makes them idler, and idleness 
is a very bad thing for human nature.” 

II shall give an instance, marking the original by Roman, and Johnson’* 
substitution in Italick characters: 

“In f-iirrr scenes, where peaceful pleasures spring, 

Tilyrus, the pride of Mantuan swains, might sing; 

But charmed by him, or smitten with his views, 

Shall modern poets court the Mantuan mu'-ei' 

From Truth and Nature ■'hall we widely stray. 

Where Fancy leads, or Virgil led the way ?" 

‘‘On Minrio’s Banks, in Ctrsar’s bounteous reign. 

If Tilyrus found the golden age again. 

Must sleepy bards the flattering dream prolong, 

Mechankk echoes of the Mantuan song I 
From truth and nature shall we widely stray, 

Where Virgil, not where Fancy, leads the way I" 

Here we find Johnson’s poetical and critical powers undiminished. I mu'tj 
however, observe, that the aid he gave to this poem, as to “Ihe Iraveller 
and “Deserted Village” of Goldsmith, was so small as by no means to impair 
the distinguished merit of the authour. 
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“It is a very good custom to keep a journal for a man’s own 
use; he may write upon a card a day all that is necessary to be 
written, after he has had experience of life. At first there Is a great 
deal to be written, because there is a great deal of novelty; but 
when once a man has settled his opinions, there is seldom much 
to be set down.” 

“There is nothing wonderful in the Journal ^ which we see Swift 
kept in London, for it contains slight topicks, and it might soon 
be written.” 

I praised the accuracy of an account-book of a lady whom I 
mentioned. Johnson. “Keeping accounts. Sir, is of no use when a 
man is spending his own money, and has nobody to whom he is to 
account. You won’t eat less beef to-day, because you have written 
down what it cost yesterday.” I mentioned another lady who 
thought as he did, so that her husband could not get her to keep an 
account of the expence of the family, as she thought it enough that 
she never exceeded the sum allowed her. Johnson. “Sir, it is fit 
she should keep an account, because her husband wishes it; but 
I do not see its use.” I maintained that keeping an account has 
this advantage, that it satisfies a man that his money has not been 
lost or stolen, which he might sometimes be apt to imagine, were 
there no written state of his expence; and besides, a calculation of 
economy so as not to exceed one’s income, cannot be made with¬ 
out a view of the different articles in figures, that one may see how 
to retrench in some particulars less necessary than others. This he 
did not attempt to answer. 

'I’alking of an acquaintance of ours, whose narratives, which 
abounded in curious and interesting topicks, were unhappily found 
to be very fabulous; I mentioned Lord Mansfield’s having said 
to me, “Suppose we believe one half of what he tells.” Johnson. 
“Ay; but we don’t know which half to believe. By his lying we 
lose not only our reverence for him, but all comfort in his con- 

' rin his Life of Swift, he thus speaks of this Journal: 

“In the midst of his power and his politicks, he kept a journal of his visits, 
his walks, his interviews with ministers, and quarrels with his servant, and 
transmitted it to Mrs. Johnson and Mrs. Din^lcy, to whom he knew that 
whatever bcfel him was intercstini;, and no account could be too minute. 
Whether these diurnal trides were properly exposed to eyes which had never 
received any pleasure from the Dean, may be reasonably doubted; they have, 
however, some odd attractions: the reader finding frequent mention cf names 
which he has been used to consider as important, goes on in hope of informa¬ 
tion; and as there is nothing to fatigue attention, if he is disappointed, he 
can hardly complain.” 

It may be added, that the reader not only hopes to find, but does find, in 
this very entertaining Journal, much curious information, respecting persons 
and things, which he will in vain seek for in other books of the same 
period.—M.] 
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versation.” Boswtell. “May we not take it as amusini? fiction?" 
Johnson. ‘‘Sir, the misfortune is, that you will insensibly believe 
as much of it as you incline to believe.” 

It is remarkable, that notwiihstanding their congeniality in 
politicks, he never w.as acquainted with a late eminent noble judfic, 
whom 1 have heard speak of him as a writer, with meat respect. 
Johnson, I know not upon what decree of invest i,uatit)n, enter¬ 
tained no exalted opinion of his Lordship's intellectual character. 
Talking of him to me one day, he said, "It is wonderful. Sir; with 
how little real superiority of mind men can make an eminent fiiture 
in publick life.” He e.\pressed himself to the same purpose con¬ 
cerning another law-lord, who, it seinns, once took a fancy to 
associate with the wits of London; but nith so little success, that 
Foote said, "What can he mean by coming am.ong us? He is not 
only dull himself, but the cause of dullness in others.” d rying him 
by the test of his colloquial jxiwers, Johnson found him very de¬ 
fective. He once said to Sir Joshua Reynohls, " I'his man now has 
been ten years about town, and has made nothing of it;” meaning 
as a companion.^ He said to me, "I never heard any thing from 
him in company that was at all striking; and def)end upon it, Sir, 
it is when you come close to a man in conversation, that you dis¬ 
cover what his real abilities are: to make a speech in a publick 
assembly is a knack. Now I honour 'I hurlow, Sir; 'I'hurlow is a fine 
follow; he fairly puts his mind to yours.'’ 

.After repealing to him some of his pointed, lively sayings, I 
said, "It is a pity, Sir, you don’t always remember your own good 
things, that you may have a laugh when you will.” Johnson. 
"Nay, Sir, it is better that I forget them, that I may be reminded 
of them, and have a laugh on their being brought to my recol¬ 
lection.” 

When I recalled to him his having said as we sailed up Loch- 
lomond, “That if he wore any thing fine, it should be very line;” 
I observed that all his thoughts were upon a great scale. Johnson. 
“Depend upon it. Sir, every man will have as line a thing as he 
can get; as large a diamond for his ring.” Boswiaa.. “Pardon me, 
Sir; a man of a narrow mind will not think of it, a slight trinket 
will satisfy him: 

‘Nec sufferre qural majoris pondera f^emnury 

1 Knowing as well as I do what precision and ciceatuc of oratory his Lord- 
ship can display, I cannot but suspect tluit his unfavourable appcaraine in a 
social circle, which drew such animadversions upon him, mu'^t be owing to a 
cold affectation of consequence, from being reserved and stiff. If it be so, and 
he might be an agreeable man if he would, wc cannot be sorry that he misse.* 
his aim. 
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I told him I should send him some “Essays,” which I had 
written,which I hoped he would be so good as to read, and pick 
out the good ones. Johnson. “Nay, Sir, send me only the good 
ones; don’t make me pick them.” 

I heard him once say, “Though the proverb ‘Nullum numen 
abest, si sit prudentia/ does not always prove true, we may be 
certain of the converse of it. Nullum numen adest, si sit impru- 
dentia” 

Once, when Mr. Seward was going to Bath, and asked his com¬ 
mands, he said, “Tell Dr. Harrington that I wish he would 
'publish another volume of the ‘Nugce antiquce;*^ it is a very 
pretty book,” ® Mr. Seward seconded this wish, and recommended 
to Dr. Harrington to dedicate it to Johnson, and take for his 
motto, what Catullus says to Cornelius Nepos: 

“-namque tu solcbas 

Meas esse aliquid putarc nccas.” 

As a small proof of his kindliness and delicacy of feeling, the 
following circumstance may be mentioned: One evening when we 
were in the street together, and I told him I was going to sup at 
Mr. Beauclerk’s, he said, “FIl go with you.” After having walked 
part of the way, seeming to recollect something, he suddenly 
stopped and said, “I cannot go,—but I do not love Beauclerk the 
less.’* 

On the frame of his portrait, Mr. Beauclerk had inscribed, 

“-Ingenium ingens 

Inculto latct hoc sub corporc.” 

After Mr. Beauclerk’s death, when it became Mr. Langton’s prop¬ 
erty, he made the inscription be defaced. Johnson said com¬ 
placently, “It was kind in you to take it off;” and then after a 
short pause, added, “and not unkind in him to put it on.” 

He said, “How few of his friends’ houses would a man choose 
to be at, when he is sick!” He mentioned one or two. I recollect 
only Thrale’s. 

He observed, “There is a wicked inclination in most people to 
suppose an old man decayed in his intellects. If a young or middle- 
aged man, when leaving a company, does not recollect where he 


1 [Under the title of “The Hypochondriack.”—M.] 

2 It has since appeared. 

s 1A new and greatly improved edition of this very curious collection was 
published by Mr. Park in 1S04, in two volumes, octavo. In this edition the 
letters are chronologically arranged, and the account of the Bishops, which 
was formerly printed from a very corrupt copy, is taken from Sir John 
Harrington’s original manuscript, which he presented to Henry, Prince of 
Wales, and is now in the Royal Library in the Museum.—M.l 
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laid his hat, it is nothing; but if the same inattention Is discovered 
in an old man, people will shrug up their shoulders, and s;iy, ‘His 
memory is going.’ ” 

When I once talked to him of some of tlie s;\yings v.'hich every 
body repeats, but nobody knows wliere to fiiul. such as, Onoa Dei'S 
vult pcrderc, prius dement at; he told me that lie was once offerctl 
ten guineas to point out from whence Semel itisanivimus ontnes 
was talcen. He could not do it; but many years afterwards met 
with it by chance in Jehanues }ii:p*'!sta Mantiianus.' 

I am very sorry that I did not take a note of an ehupient argu¬ 
ment in which he maintained that the situation of Prince of Wales 

1 [The words occur, (as Mr. Bindley oI-mtvis to me,) in the First Filogue 
of Mantuanus, De iionesto Amoke, Sc. 

IJ commune malum; scmcl insanivimus omnes. 

With the ftillowim: clucidnlion of the other sayini; (Ave? I^eut ('t ‘■hould 
.’ather be Qucni Jupiter) v:,lt peKlrre, pruts (temeiitat-Mr. Boswell was 
furnished by Mr. IvUli.ud How. of Apsley, in Bedford dure, as communie.ited 
to that gentleman by his friend Mr. John Pitts, late Keilor of (’ireaf Urirkhill, 
in Buckinghamshire: 

“Perhaps no scrap of Latin whatever has been more (pioled than this. If 
occasionally falls even from those who are s(riii)uIous even to pedantry ir 
their Lalinity, and will not admit a word into their compositions, which h.u 
not the sanction of the first ace. The word Jemeuto is of no authority, either 
as a verb active or neuter.—After a lone search for the purpose of deciding 
a bet, some gentlemen of Cambridcc found it among the fracments (iS 
Euripides, in wh.it edition I do not recolle. t, where it is given as a translation 
of a Greek lambic: 

Oi' fees Ot\ci airoXeOai, rr/xar’ airo<ppci'at. 

“The above scrap was found in the hand-writing of a suicide of fashion, Sir 
D. O., some years ago, l\ini on the table of the room where he had destroyed 
himself. The suicide was a m.in of classical acquirements: he left no other 
paper behind him.”-- 

Another of these proverbial s:i>ings — 

Inciciit in Scyllam, cupiens vitarc Charybdim, 

I some vears ago, in a P^ote on a passage in The Mr.RcirANT ok Venicf., traced 
to its source. It occurs (with a slight variation) in the Ai K.xA.vnkKis of Philip 
Gualticr, (a poet of the ihirtecnlh century) which was printed at Lyons in 
1558. Darius is the person addressed: 

-Quo tendis inertem, 

Rex periture, fugam? ncscis, lieu! perdite, nesris 
Quem fugiis; hostes incurris dum fiigis hostem 
Incidis in Scyllam, cupiens vitare Charybdim. 

The authour of this line w.as first ascertained by G.illeottus Martins, who 
died in 1476; as is observed in Mi.xacuna, vol. iii. p. i.fo, edit. 1762.--For an 
account of Philip Gualtier, sec Vossius de Poet. Latin, p. 2 ,'; 4 , fol. 1607. 

A line not less frequently quoted than any of the preceding was suggesteo 
for enquiry, several years ago, in a Note on The Rate ok Luckece. 

Solamcn mizeris socios habuissc doloris:— 

But the author of this verse has not, I believe, been discovered.—M.l 
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laid his hat, it is nothing; but if the same inattention Is discovered 
in an old man, people will shrug up their shoulders, and s;iy, ‘His 
memory is going.’ ” 

When I once talked to him of some of tlie s;\yings v.'hich every 
body repeats, but nobody knows wliere to fiiul. such as, Onoa Dei'S 
vult pcrderc, prius dement at; he told me that lie was once offerctl 
ten guineas to point out from whence Semel itisanivimus ontnes 
was talcen. He could not do it; but many years afterwards met 
with it by chance in Jehanues }ii:p*'!sta Mantiianus.' 

I am very sorry that I did not take a note of an ehupient argu¬ 
ment in which he maintained that the situation of Prince of Wales 

1 [The words occur, (as Mr. Bindley oI-mtvis to me,) in the First Filogue 
of Mantuanus, De iionesto Amoke, Sc. 

IJ commune malum; scmcl insanivimus omnes. 

With the ftillowim: clucidnlion of the other sayini; (Ave? I^eut ('t ‘■hould 
.’ather be Qucni Jupiter) v:,lt peKlrre, pruts (temeiitat-Mr. Boswell was 
furnished by Mr. IvUli.ud How. of Apsley, in Bedford dure, as communie.ited 
to that gentleman by his friend Mr. John Pitts, late Keilor of (’ireaf Urirkhill, 
in Buckinghamshire: 

“Perhaps no scrap of Latin whatever has been more (pioled than this. If 
occasionally falls even from those who are s(riii)uIous even to pedantry ir 
their Lalinity, and will not admit a word into their compositions, which h.u 
not the sanction of the first ace. The word Jemeuto is of no authority, either 
as a verb active or neuter.—After a lone search for the purpose of deciding 
a bet, some gentlemen of Cambridcc found it among the fracments (iS 
Euripides, in wh.it edition I do not recolle. t, where it is given as a translation 
of a Greek lambic: 

Oi' fees Ot\ci airoXeOai, rr/xar’ airo<ppci'at. 

“The above scrap was found in the hand-writing of a suicide of fashion, Sir 
D. O., some years ago, l\ini on the table of the room where he had destroyed 
himself. The suicide was a m.in of classical acquirements: he left no other 
paper behind him.”-- 

Another of these proverbial s:i>ings — 

Inciciit in Scyllam, cupiens vitarc Charybdim, 

I some vears ago, in a P^ote on a passage in The Mr.RcirANT ok Venicf., traced 
to its source. It occurs (with a slight variation) in the Ai K.xA.vnkKis of Philip 
Gualticr, (a poet of the ihirtecnlh century) which was printed at Lyons in 
1558. Darius is the person addressed: 

-Quo tendis inertem, 

Rex periture, fugam? ncscis, lieu! perdite, nesris 
Quem fugiis; hostes incurris dum fiigis hostem 
Incidis in Scyllam, cupiens vitare Charybdim. 

The authour of this line w.as first ascertained by G.illeottus Martins, who 
died in 1476; as is observed in Mi.xacuna, vol. iii. p. i.fo, edit. 1762.--For an 
account of Philip Gualtier, sec Vossius de Poet. Latin, p. 2 ,'; 4 , fol. 1607. 

A line not less frequently quoted than any of the preceding was suggesteo 
for enquiry, several years ago, in a Note on The Rate ok Luckece. 

Solamcn mizeris socios habuissc doloris:— 

But the author of this verse has not, I believe, been discovered.—M.l 
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mon conversation in all companies was such as to secure him 
universal attention, as something above the usual colloquial stvle 
was expected. 

Yet, though Johnson had this habit in company, when anothei 
mode was necessary, in order to investigate truth, he could descend 
to a language intelligible to the meanest capacity. An instance ol 
this was witnessed by Sir Joshua Reynolds, when they wert> prc'^enl 
at an examination of a little blackguard boy, liy Mr. Saunder.\ 
Welch, the late Westminster Justice. Welch, who imagined that 
he was exalting him.sclf in Dr. Johnson’s eyes by using big w'ords 
spoke in a manner that was utterly unintelligihie to the boy; Dr 
Johnson perceiving it, addressed himself to the boy, and changeil 
the pompous phraseology into colloquial language. Sir Josluia 
Reynolds, who w.is much amused by tliis procedure, which seemed 
a kind of reversing of what might be expected frtan the two men, 
took notice of it to Dr. Johnson, as they walked away by them¬ 
selves. Johnson said, that it was continually the case; and that he 
was always obliged to translate the Justice's swelling diction, 
(smiling,) so as that his meaning might be understood by the vul¬ 
gar, from whom information was to be obtained. 

Sir Joshua once observed to him, that he had talked above /lie 
capacity of some people with whom they had been in company 
together. “No matter, Sir, (siiid Johnson); they consider it as 
a compliment to be talked to, as if they were wiser than they are. 
So true is this. Sir, that Baxter made it a rule in every sermon that 
he preached, to say something that was above the capacity of his 
audience.” ^ 

Johnson’s dexterity in retort, when he seemed to be driven to 
an extremity by his adversary, was very remarkable. Of his power 
in this respect, our common friend. Mr. Windham, of Niirfolk, 
has been pleased to furnish me with an eminent instance. How¬ 
ever unfavourable to Scotland, he uniformly gave liberal praise 
to George Buchanan, as a writer. In a converstition concerning 
the literary merits of the two countries, in which Buchanan was 
introduced, a Scotchman, imagining that on this ground he should 
have an undoubted triumph over him, exclaimed, “Ah, Dr. John¬ 
son, what would you have said of Buchanan, had ho been an 
Englishman?”—“Why, Sir, (said Johnson, after a little pause,) 
I should not have said of Buchanan, had he been an Englishman, 

1 The justness of this remark is confirmed hy the followinp; story, for which 
I a-n indebted to Lord Eliot: A country Par'-on, who was remarkable for 
quoting scraps of Latin in his sermons, havine died, one of his parishioners 
was a*;ked how he liked his successor: “He is a very good preacher, (was his 
answer,) but no lathier.” 
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what I will now say of him as a Scotchman, —that he was the only 
man of genius his country ever produced.” ^ 

And this brings to my recollection another instance of the same 
nature. I once reminded him that when Dr. Adam Smith was 
expatiating on the beauty of Glasgow, he had cut him short by 
saying, “Pray, Sir, have you ever seen Brentford?” and I took 
the liberty to add, “My dear Sir, surely that was shocking ."— 
“Why, then. Sir, (he replied,) you have never seen Brentford.” 

Though his usual phrase for conversation was talk, yet he made 
a distinction; for when he once told me that he dined the day 
jDefore at a friend’s house, with “a very pretty company;” and I 
asked him if there was good conversation, he answered, “No, Sir; 
we had talk enough, but no conversation; there was nothing dis¬ 
cussed!' 

Talking of the success of the Scotch in London, he imputed it 
in a considerable degree to their spirit of nationality. “You know, 
Sir, (said he,) that no Scotchman publishes a book, or has a play 
brought upon the stage, but there are five hundred people ready 
to applaud him.” 

He gave much praise to his friend. Dr. Burney’s elegant and 
entertaining travels, and told Mr. Steward that he had them in his 
eye, when writing his “Journey to the Western Islands of Scot¬ 
land.” 

Such was his sensibility, and so much was he affected by 
pathetick poetry, that, when he was reading Dr. Beattie’s “Hermit,” 
in my presence, it brought tears into his eyes.® 

He disapproved much of mingling real facts with fiction. On this 
account he censured a book entitled “Love and Madness.” 

Mr. Hoole told him, he was born in Moorfields, and had received 
part of his early instruction in Grub-street. “Sir, (said Johnson, 
smiling,) you have been regularly educated.” Having asked who 
was his instructor, and Mr. Hoole having answered, “My uncle. 
Sir, who was a taylor;” Johnson, recollecting himself, said, “Sir, 
I knew him; we called him the metaphysical taylor. He was of a 
club in Old-street, with me and George Psalmanazar, and some 
athers; but pray. Sir, was he a good taylor?” Mr. Hoole having 
answered that he believed he was too mathematical, and used 

1 [This prompt and sarcastick retort may not unaptly be compared with 
Sir Henry Wotton’s celebrated answer to a Priest in Italy, who asked him 
‘‘Where was your religion to be found, before Luther?”—“My religion was 
to be found then, where yours is not to be found now, in the written word 
of God.” But Johnson's admirable reply has a sharper edge and perhaps more 
ingenuity than that of Wotton.—M.] 

3 [The particular passage which excited this strong emotion, was, as I havt 
heard from my father, the third stanza, “ Tis night,” &c.—J. Boswell.} 
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to draw squares and triangles on Jiis shop-board, so that he dul 
not excel in the cut of a coat;—"1 am sorry for it, (said Johnson,) 
for I would have every man to be master of his own business.’’ 

In pleasant reference to himself and Mr. Hoolo, as brother 
authours, he often said, “Let you and I, Sir, go together, and eat 
a beef-steak in Grub-street.” 

Sir William Chambers, that great Architect,^ whose works show 
a sublimity of genius, and who is esteemed by all who know him, 
for his social, hospitable, and generous (lualities, submitted the 
manuscript of his “Chinese Architecture,” to J)r. Johnson’s perusal. 
Johnson was much pleased with it, and said, “It wants no addition 
nor correction, but a few lines of introduction;” which he fur¬ 
nished, and Sir William adopted.- 

He said to Sir William Scott, “'Phe age is running mad after 
innovation; and all the business of the world is to be done in a new 
way; men are to be hanged in a new way; Tyburn itself is not s;ife 
from the fury of innovation.” It having been argued that this was 
an improvement.—“No, Sir, (said he, eagerly,) it is not an im¬ 
provement; they object, that the old method drew together a 
number of spectators. Sir, executions arc intended to draw 54)cc- 
tators. If they do not draw spectators, they don’t answer their 
purpose. The old method was most satisfactory to all jiarties; the 
publick was gratified by a proce. sion; the criminal was supiiorted 
by it. Why is all this to be swept away ?" I iierfectly agree with Dr. 
Johnson upon this head, and am persuaded that executions now, 
the solemn procession being discontinued, have not nearly the 
effect which they formerly had. Magistrates both in London, and 
elsewhere, have, I am afraid, in this, had loo much regard to 
their own ease. 

Of Dr. Hurd, Bishop of Worcester, Johnson said to a friend, • 

iThe Honourable Horace Walpole, now Earl of Oxford, thus bears testi¬ 
mony to this gentleman’s merit as a writer: Mr. Chambers’s “Treatise on 
Civil Architecture” is the mo^t sensible book, and the most exempt from 
prejudices, that ever was written on that science.—Prefaec to "Anfcdolf\ 0} 
Painting in England." 

*The introductory lines arc these: “It is difficult to avoid praising too little 
or too much. The boundless pancgyricks which have been lavished upon the 
Chinese learning, policy, and arts, shew with what power novelty attrait- 
regard, and how naturally esteem sw'ells into admiration. 

“I am far from desiring to be numbered among the exaggerators of Cliinr r 
excellence, I consider them as great, or wise, only in comparison with the 
nations that surround them; and have no intention to place them in competi 
tion cither with the anti^nts or with the moderns of this part of the world, 
yet they must be allowed to claim our notice as a distinct and very singular 
race of men: as the inhabitants of a region divided by its situation from a)/ 
civilised countries, who have formed their own manners, and uivcnted theic' 
own arts, without the assistance of example.” 
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“Hurd, Sir, is one of a set of. men who account for every thing 
systematically; for instance, it has been a fashion to wear scarlet 
breeches; these men would tell you, that according to causes and 
effects, no other wear could at that time have been chosen." He, 
however, said of him at another time to the same gentleman, 
“Hurd, Sir, is a man whose acquaintance is a valuable acquisition.” 

That learned and ingenious Prelate it is well known published 
at one period of his life “Moral and Political Dialogues,” with a 
woefully whiggish cast. Afterwards, his lordship having thought 
better, came to see his errour, and republished the work with a 
’ more constitutional spirit. Johnson, however, was unwilling to 
allow him full credit for his political conversion. I remember when 
his Lordship declined the honour of being Archbishop of Canter¬ 
bury, Johnson said, “I am glad he did not go to Lambeth; for, 
after all, I fear he is a Whig in his heart.” 

Johnson’s attention to precision and clearness in expression was 
very remarkable. He disapproved of a parenthesis; and I believe 
in all his voluminous writings, not half a dozen of them will be 
found. He never used the phrases the former and the latter, having 
observed, that they often occasioned obscurity; he therefore con¬ 
trived to construct his sentences so as not to have occasion for 
•hem, and would even rather repeat the same words, in order to 
civoid them. Nothing is more common than to mistake surnames, 
when we hear them carelessly uttered for the first time. To prevent 
this, he used not only to pronounce them slowly and distinctly, 
but to take the trouble of spelling them; a practice which I have 
often followed, and which I wish were general. 

Such was the heat and irritability of his blood, that not only 
did he pare his nails to the quick, but scraped the joints of his 
fingers with a pen-knife, till they seemed quite red and raw. 

The heterogeneous composition of human nature was remarkably 
exemplified in Johnson. His liberality in giving his money to 
persons in distress was extraordinary. Yet there lurked about him 
a propensity to paltry saving. One day I owned to him, that “I 
was occasionally troubled with a fit of narrowness^* “Why, Sir, 
(said he,) so am 1. But 1 do not tell it*' He has now and then bor¬ 
rowed a shilling of me; and when I asked him for it again, seemed 
to be rather out of humour. A droll little circumstance once oc¬ 
curred: As if he meant to reprimand my minute exactness as a 
creditor, he thus addressed me;—“Boswell, lend me sixpence— 
not to he repaid’* 

This great man’s attention to small things was very remarkable. 
A" an instance of it, he one day said to me, “Sir, when you get 
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silver in change for a guinea, look carefully at it; you may find 
some curious piece of coin.” 

Though a stern true-born Englishman, and fully prejudiced 
against all other nations, he had discernment enough to see, and 
candour enough to censure, the cold reserve too eominon anion-’ 
Englishmen towards strangers: ‘‘Sir. (said he.) two men of a:-> 
other nation who are shewn into a room together, at a house 
where they are both visitors, will immediately find scune comer . 1 - 
tion. But two Englishmen will probably go each to a different 
window, and remain in obstinate sih m e. Sir, we as yet do not 
enough undcrst;ind the common rights of humanity." 

Johnson was at a certain period of his life a good deal with the 
Earl of Shelburne, now Marquis of T.insdown. as he doubtle'-s could 
not but have a due value for that noblem.in’s activity of mind, and 
uncommon acquisitions of importaiit knowledge, lunvcNcr nnuh 
he might disapprove of other parts of his J.ord-ihip’s character, 
which were widely different from his own. 

Maurice Morgann, Ksep authour of the very ingenious “Essay on 
the character of Falstaff,” ^ being a particul.ir fiiend of his Lord- 
ship, had once an opportunity of entertaining Johnson for a day 
or two at Wycombe, when its Lord was absent, and by him I have 
been favoured with two anecdotes. 

One is not a little to the credit of Johnson’s candour. Mr. Mor¬ 
gann and he had a dispute pretty late at night, in which Johnson 
would not give up, though he had the wrong side; and in short, both 
kept the field. Next morning, when they met in the breakfasting- 
room, Dr. John.-on accosted Mr. Morgann thus: “.Sir, I have been 
thinking on our di.ipute last night; - You were, in the right." 

The other was as follows; Johnson, for sport jierhaps, or from the 
spirit of contradiction, eagerly maintained that Derrick had nierit 
as a writer. Mr. Morgann argued with him directly, in vain. ;\t 
length he had recourse to this device. “Pray, Sir, (said he,) whether 
do you reckon Derrick or Smart the best poet?” Johnson at oiy c 
felt himself roused; and answered, “Sir, there is no settling the point 

of precedency between a louse and a Ilea. ’ ^ 

Once, when checking my boasting too frequently of myself in 
company, he said to me, “Boswell, you often vaunt so much as to 
provoke ridicule. You put me in mind of a man who was standing 
in the kitchen of an inn with his back to the fire, and thus accosted 
the person next him, ‘Do you know, Sir, who I am? ‘No, Sir, (said 
the other,) I have not that advantage.’ ‘Sir, .said he,) I am the great 

1 Johnson being asked his opinion of this Essay, answered, “Why, .Sir, we 
shall have the man come forth a^ain; and as he has proved L Jstaff to be no 
coward, he 'nay prove lago to be a very good character. 
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silver in change for a guinea, look carefully at it; you may find 
some curious piece of coin.” 
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candour enough to censure, the cold reserve too eominon anion-’ 
Englishmen towards strangers: ‘‘Sir. (said he.) two men of a:-> 
other nation who are shewn into a room together, at a house 
where they are both visitors, will immediately find scune comer . 1 - 
tion. But two Englishmen will probably go each to a different 
window, and remain in obstinate sih m e. Sir, we as yet do not 
enough undcrst;ind the common rights of humanity." 
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he might disapprove of other parts of his J.ord-ihip’s character, 
which were widely different from his own. 

Maurice Morgann, Ksep authour of the very ingenious “Essay on 
the character of Falstaff,” ^ being a particul.ir fiiend of his Lord- 
ship, had once an opportunity of entertaining Johnson for a day 
or two at Wycombe, when its Lord was absent, and by him I have 
been favoured with two anecdotes. 

One is not a little to the credit of Johnson’s candour. Mr. Mor¬ 
gann and he had a dispute pretty late at night, in which Johnson 
would not give up, though he had the wrong side; and in short, both 
kept the field. Next morning, when they met in the breakfasting- 
room, Dr. John.-on accosted Mr. Morgann thus: “.Sir, I have been 
thinking on our di.ipute last night; - You were, in the right." 

The other was as follows; Johnson, for sport jierhaps, or from the 
spirit of contradiction, eagerly maintained that Derrick had nierit 
as a writer. Mr. Morgann argued with him directly, in vain. ;\t 
length he had recourse to this device. “Pray, Sir, (said he,) whether 
do you reckon Derrick or Smart the best poet?” Johnson at oiy c 
felt himself roused; and answered, “Sir, there is no settling the point 

of precedency between a louse and a Ilea. ’ ^ 

Once, when checking my boasting too frequently of myself in 
company, he said to me, “Boswell, you often vaunt so much as to 
provoke ridicule. You put me in mind of a man who was standing 
in the kitchen of an inn with his back to the fire, and thus accosted 
the person next him, ‘Do you know, Sir, who I am? ‘No, Sir, (said 
the other,) I have not that advantage.’ ‘Sir, .said he,) I am the great 

1 Johnson being asked his opinion of this Essay, answered, “Why, .Sir, we 
shall have the man come forth a^ain; and as he has proved L Jstaff to be no 
coward, he 'nay prove lago to be a very good character. 
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silver in change for a guinea, look carefully at it; you may find 
some curious piece of coin.” 

Though a stern true-born Englishman, and fully prejudiced 
against all other nations, he had discernment enough to see, and 
candour enough to censure, the cold reserve too eominon anion-’ 
Englishmen towards strangers: ‘‘Sir. (said he.) two men of a:-> 
other nation who are shewn into a room together, at a house 
where they are both visitors, will immediately find scune comer . 1 - 
tion. But two Englishmen will probably go each to a different 
window, and remain in obstinate sih m e. Sir, we as yet do not 
enough undcrst;ind the common rights of humanity." 

Johnson was at a certain period of his life a good deal with the 
Earl of Shelburne, now Marquis of T.insdown. as he doubtle'-s could 
not but have a due value for that noblem.in’s activity of mind, and 
uncommon acquisitions of importaiit knowledge, lunvcNcr nnuh 
he might disapprove of other parts of his J.ord-ihip’s character, 
which were widely different from his own. 

Maurice Morgann, Ksep authour of the very ingenious “Essay on 
the character of Falstaff,” ^ being a particul.ir fiiend of his Lord- 
ship, had once an opportunity of entertaining Johnson for a day 
or two at Wycombe, when its Lord was absent, and by him I have 
been favoured with two anecdotes. 

One is not a little to the credit of Johnson’s candour. Mr. Mor¬ 
gann and he had a dispute pretty late at night, in which Johnson 
would not give up, though he had the wrong side; and in short, both 
kept the field. Next morning, when they met in the breakfasting- 
room, Dr. John.-on accosted Mr. Morgann thus: “.Sir, I have been 
thinking on our di.ipute last night; - You were, in the right." 

The other was as follows; Johnson, for sport jierhaps, or from the 
spirit of contradiction, eagerly maintained that Derrick had nierit 
as a writer. Mr. Morgann argued with him directly, in vain. ;\t 
length he had recourse to this device. “Pray, Sir, (said he,) whether 
do you reckon Derrick or Smart the best poet?” Johnson at oiy c 
felt himself roused; and answered, “Sir, there is no settling the point 

of precedency between a louse and a Ilea. ’ ^ 

Once, when checking my boasting too frequently of myself in 
company, he said to me, “Boswell, you often vaunt so much as to 
provoke ridicule. You put me in mind of a man who was standing 
in the kitchen of an inn with his back to the fire, and thus accosted 
the person next him, ‘Do you know, Sir, who I am? ‘No, Sir, (said 
the other,) I have not that advantage.’ ‘Sir, .said he,) I am the great 
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silver in change for a guinea, look carefully at it; you may find 
some curious piece of coin.” 
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tion. But two Englishmen will probably go each to a different 
window, and remain in obstinate sih m e. Sir, we as yet do not 
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Johnson was at a certain period of his life a good deal with the 
Earl of Shelburne, now Marquis of T.insdown. as he doubtle'-s could 
not but have a due value for that noblem.in’s activity of mind, and 
uncommon acquisitions of importaiit knowledge, lunvcNcr nnuh 
he might disapprove of other parts of his J.ord-ihip’s character, 
which were widely different from his own. 

Maurice Morgann, Ksep authour of the very ingenious “Essay on 
the character of Falstaff,” ^ being a particul.ir fiiend of his Lord- 
ship, had once an opportunity of entertaining Johnson for a day 
or two at Wycombe, when its Lord was absent, and by him I have 
been favoured with two anecdotes. 

One is not a little to the credit of Johnson’s candour. Mr. Mor¬ 
gann and he had a dispute pretty late at night, in which Johnson 
would not give up, though he had the wrong side; and in short, both 
kept the field. Next morning, when they met in the breakfasting- 
room, Dr. John.-on accosted Mr. Morgann thus: “.Sir, I have been 
thinking on our di.ipute last night; - You were, in the right." 

The other was as follows; Johnson, for sport jierhaps, or from the 
spirit of contradiction, eagerly maintained that Derrick had nierit 
as a writer. Mr. Morgann argued with him directly, in vain. ;\t 
length he had recourse to this device. “Pray, Sir, (said he,) whether 
do you reckon Derrick or Smart the best poet?” Johnson at oiy c 
felt himself roused; and answered, “Sir, there is no settling the point 

of precedency between a louse and a Ilea. ’ ^ 

Once, when checking my boasting too frequently of myself in 
company, he said to me, “Boswell, you often vaunt so much as to 
provoke ridicule. You put me in mind of a man who was standing 
in the kitchen of an inn with his back to the fire, and thus accosted 
the person next him, ‘Do you know, Sir, who I am? ‘No, Sir, (said 
the other,) I have not that advantage.’ ‘Sir, .said he,) I am the great 

1 Johnson being asked his opinion of this Essay, answered, “Why, .Sir, we 
shall have the man come forth a^ain; and as he has proved L Jstaff to be no 
coward, he 'nay prove lago to be a very good character. 
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silver in change for a guinea, look carefully at it; you may find 
some curious piece of coin.” 
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candour enough to censure, the cold reserve too eominon anion-’ 
Englishmen towards strangers: ‘‘Sir. (said he.) two men of a:-> 
other nation who are shewn into a room together, at a house 
where they are both visitors, will immediately find scune comer .1- 
tion. But two Englishmen will probably go each to a different 
window, and remain in obstinate sih m e. Sir, we as yet do not 
enough undcrst;ind the common rights of humanity." 

Johnson was at a certain period of his life a good deal with the 
Earl of Shelburne, now Marquis of T.insdown. as he doubtle'-s could 
not but have a due value for that noblem.in’s activity of mind, and 
uncommon acquisitions of importaiit knowledge, lunvcNcr nnuh 
he might disapprove of other parts of his J.ord-ihip’s character, 
which were widely different from his own. 

Maurice Morgann, Ksep authour of the very ingenious “Essay on 
the character of Falstaff,” ^ being a particul.ir fiiend of his Lord- 
ship, had once an opportunity of entertaining Johnson for a day 
or two at Wycombe, when its Lord was absent, and by him I have 
been favoured with two anecdotes. 

One is not a little to the credit of Johnson’s candour. Mr. Mor¬ 
gann and he had a dispute pretty late at night, in which Johnson 
would not give up, though he had the wrong side; and in short, both 
kept the field. Next morning, when they met in the breakfasting- 
room, Dr. John.-on accosted Mr. Morgann thus: “.Sir, I have been 
thinking on our di.ipute last night; - You were, in the right." 

The other was as follows; Johnson, for sport jierhaps, or from the 
spirit of contradiction, eagerly maintained that Derrick had nierit 
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enough undcrst;ind the common rights of humanity." 

Johnson was at a certain period of his life a good deal with the 
Earl of Shelburne, now Marquis of T.insdown. as he doubtle'-s could 
not but have a due value for that noblem.in’s activity of mind, and 
uncommon acquisitions of importaiit knowledge, lunvcNcr nnuh 
he might disapprove of other parts of his J.ord-ihip’s character, 
which were widely different from his own. 

Maurice Morgann, Ksep authour of the very ingenious “Essay on 
the character of Falstaff,” ^ being a particul.ir fiiend of his Lord- 
ship, had once an opportunity of entertaining Johnson for a day 
or two at Wycombe, when its Lord was absent, and by him I have 
been favoured with two anecdotes. 

One is not a little to the credit of Johnson’s candour. Mr. Mor¬ 
gann and he had a dispute pretty late at night, in which Johnson 
would not give up, though he had the wrong side; and in short, both 
kept the field. Next morning, when they met in the breakfasting- 
room, Dr. John.-on accosted Mr. Morgann thus: “.Sir, I have been 
thinking on our di.ipute last night; - You were, in the right." 

The other was as follows; Johnson, for sport jierhaps, or from the 
spirit of contradiction, eagerly maintained that Derrick had nierit 
as a writer. Mr. Morgann argued with him directly, in vain. ;\t 
length he had recourse to this device. “Pray, Sir, (said he,) whether 
do you reckon Derrick or Smart the best poet?” Johnson at oiy c 
felt himself roused; and answered, “Sir, there is no settling the point 

of precedency between a louse and a Ilea. ’ ^ 

Once, when checking my boasting too frequently of myself in 
company, he said to me, “Boswell, you often vaunt so much as to 
provoke ridicule. You put me in mind of a man who was standing 
in the kitchen of an inn with his back to the fire, and thus accosted 
the person next him, ‘Do you know, Sir, who I am? ‘No, Sir, (said 
the other,) I have not that advantage.’ ‘Sir, .said he,) I am the great 

1 Johnson being asked his opinion of this Essay, answered, “Why, .Sir, we 
shall have the man come forth a^ain; and as he has proved L Jstaff to be no 
coward, he 'nay prove lago to be a very good character. 
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learning was not a disgrace to a Peer, as it is now.’ In ancient times 
a Peer was as ignorant as any one else. He would have been angry 
to have it thought he could write his name. Men in ancient times 
dared to stand forth with a degree of ignorance with which nobody 
would dare now to stand forth. I am always angry, when I hear 
ancient times praised at the expence of modern limes. There is 
now a great deal more learning in the world than there was 
formerly; for it is universally diffused. You have, perhaps, no man 
who knows as much Greek and Latin as Bentley; no man who 
knows as much mathematicks as Newton: but you have many 
more men who know Greek and Latin, and w’ho know mathe- 
maticks.” 

On Thursday, May i, I visited him in the evening along with 
young Mr. Burke. He said, “It is strange that there should be 
so little reading in the w^orld, and so much writing. People in gen¬ 
eral do not willingly read, if they can have any thing else to amuse 
them. There must be an external impulse; emulation, or vanity, or 
avarice. The progress which the understanding makes through a 
book, has more pain than plcaraire in it. Language is scanty, and 
inadequate to express the nice gradations and mixtures of our 
feelings. No man reads a book of science from pure inclination. 
The books that we do read with pleasure are light compositions 
which contain a quick succession of events. However, I have this 
year read all Virgil through. I read a bo('k of the iTineid every 
night, so it was done in twelve nights, and I had a great delight in 
it. The Georgicks did not give me so much pleasure, except the 
fourth book. The Eclogues I have almost all by heart. I do not 
think the story of the iEneid interesting. I like the story of the 
Odyssey much better; and this not on account of the wonderful 
things which it contains; for there are wonderful things enough in 
the iEneid;—the ships of the Trojans turned to sea-nymphs,—the 
tree at Polydorus’s tomb dropping blood. The story of the Odyssey 
is interesting, as a great part of it is domcstick.—It has been said, 
there is pleasure in writing, particularly in writing verses. I allow, 
you may have pleasure from writing, after it is over, if you have 
written well; ^ but you don’t go wiBingly to it again. I know when 
I have been writing verses, I have run my finger down the margin, 
♦o see how many I had made, and how few I had to make.” 

He seemed to be in a very placid humour, and although I have 
no note of the particulars of young Mr. Burke’s ^ conversation, 

^ fDum pingit, fruitur arte; postquam pinxerat, fruitur fructu artis. 
Seneca. Kear.vey.] 

2 [This gentleman, to the inexpressible grief of his parents, died, Aug. a, 
1794, in his thirty-fifth year.—M.l 
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motive; or for distinction, which is a selfish motive.” I mentioned 
“Cecilia.” Johnson, (with an air of animated satisfaction) “Sir, 
if you talk of ‘Cecilia,’ talk on.” 

We talked of Mr. Barry’s exhibition of his pictures. Johnson. 
“Whatever the hand may have done, the mind has done its parL 
There is a grasp of mind there, which you find no where else.” ^ 

I asked, whether a man naturally virtuous, or one who has over¬ 
come wicked inclinations, is the best. Johnson. “Sir, to you, th^ 
man who has overcome wicked inclinations, is not the best. He has 
more merit to himself: I would rather trust my money to a man' 
who has no hands, and so a physical impossibility to steal, than tc 
a man of the most honest principles. There is a witty satirical story 
of Foote. He had a small bust of Garrick placed upon his bureau. 
‘You may be surprised (said he) that I allow him to be so near 
my gold;—but you will observe, he has no hands.’ ” 

On Friday, May 29, being to set out for Scotland next morning, 
I passed a part of the day with him in more than usual earnestness; 
as his health was in a more precarious state than at any time when 
I had parted from him. He, however, was quick and lively, and 
critical, as usual. I mentioned one who was a very learned man. 
Johnson. “Yes, Sir, he has a great deal of learning; but it never 
lies straight. There is never one idea by the side of another: ’tis 
all entangled: and then he drives it so aukwardly upon con¬ 
versation 1 ” 

I stated to him an anxious thought, by which a sincere Christian 
might be disturbed, even when conscious of having lived a good 
life, so far as is consistent with human infirmity; he might fear 
that he should afterwards fall away, and be guilty of such crimes 
as would render all his former religion vain. Ccould there be, upon 
this awful subject, such a thing as balancing of accounts? Suppose 
a man who has led a good life for seven years, commits an act of 
wickedness, and instantly dies; will his former good life have any 
effect in his favour? Johnson. “Sir, if a man has led a good life 
for seven years, and then is hurried by passion to do what is wrong, 
and is suddenly carried off, depend upon it he will have the reward 
of his seven years’ good life: God will not take a catch of him. 
Upon this principle Richard Baxter believes that a Suicide may be 
saved. ‘If (says he) it should be objected that what 1 maintain 
may encourage suicide, I answer, I am not to tell a lie to prevent 
it.’ ” Boswell. “But does not the text say, ‘As the tree falls, so it 
must lie?”’ Johnson. “Yes, Sir; as the tree falls: but,—(after a 
little pause) that is meant as to the general state of the tree, not 

1 In Mr. Barry’s printed analysis, or description of these pictures, he speaks 
of Johnson’s character in the highest terms. 
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what is the effect of a sudden blast.” In short, he interpreted the 
expression as referring to condition, not to position. The common 
notion, therefore, seems to be erroneous; and Shenstone’s witty 
remark on Divines trying to give the tree a jerk upon a death-bed, 
to make it lie favourably, is not well founded. 

I asked him what works of Richard Baxter’s I should read. He 
said, “Read any of them; they are all good.” 

He said, “Get as much force of mind as you can. Live within 
your income. Always have something saved at the end of the year. 
Let your imports be more than your exports, and you’ll never go 
far wrong.” 

I assured him, that in the extensive and various range of his 
acquaintance there never had been any one who had a more sincere 
respect and affection for him than I had. He said, “I believe it, 
Sir. Were I in distress, there is no man to whom I should sooner 
come than to you. I should like to come and have a cottage in 
your park, toddle about, live mostly on milk, and be taken care of 
by Mrs. Boswell. She and I are good friends now; are we not?” 

Talking of devotion, he said, “Though it be true that ‘Gon 
dwelleth not in Temples made with hands,’ yet in this state of 
being, our minds are more piously affected in places appropriated 
to divine worship, than in others. Some people have a particular 
room in their houses, where they say their prayers; of which I do 
not disapprove, as it may animate their devotion.” 

He embraced me, and gave me his blessing, as usual when I 
was leaving him for any length of time. I walked from his door 
to-day, with a fearful apprehension of what might happen before 
I returned. 

“To THE Right Honourable William Windham. 

“sir, 

“The bringer of this letter is the father of Miss Philips,^ a 
singer, who comes to try her voice on the stage at Dublin. 

“Mr. Philips is one of my old friends; and as I am of opinion 
that neither he nor his daughter will do any thing that can disgrace 
their benefactors, I take the liberty of entreating you to countenance 
and protect them so far as may be suitable to your station ^ and 
character; and shall consider myself as obliged by any favourable 
notice w’hich they shall have the honour of receiving from you. 

“I am. Sir, 

“Your most humble servant, 

"London, May 31, 1783” “Sam. Johnson.” 

1 Now the celebrated Mrs. Crouch. 

2 Mr. Windham was at this time in Dublin, Secretary to the Earl of 
Nortbington, then Lord Lieutenant of Ireland. 
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The following is another instance of his active benevolence: 


“To Sir Joshua Reynolds. 

“dear sir, 

“I HAVE sent you some of my god-son’s' performances, of 
which I do not pretend to form any opinion. When I took the 
liberty of mentioning him to you, I did not know what I have since 
been told, that Mr. Moser had admitted him among the Students 
of the Academy. What more can be done for him, I earnestly entreat 
you to consider; for I am very desirous that he should derive some 
advantage from my connection with him. If you are inclined to 
see him, I will bring him to wait on you, at any time that you shall 
to be pleased to appoint. 

“I am. Sir, 

“Your most humble servant, 

“Sam. Johnson.” 

“June 2,1783.” 

My anxious apprehensions at parting with him this year, proved 
to be but too well founded; for not long afterwards he had a dread¬ 
ful stroke of the palsy, of which there are very full and accurate 
accounts in letters written by himself to shew with what composure 
of mind, and resignation to the Divine Will, his steady piety en¬ 
abled him to behave. 

“To Mr. Edmund Allen. 

“dear sir, 

“It has pleased God, this morning, to deprive me of the powers 
of speech; and as I do not know but that it may be his further 
good pleasure to deprive me soon of my senses, I request you will 
on the receipt of this note, come to me, and act for me, as the 
exigencies of my case may require. 

“I am, 

“Sincerely yours, 

“Sam. Johnson.” 

“June 17, 1783-” 

“To THE Reverend Dr. John Taylor. 

“dear sir, 

“It has pleased God, by a paralytick stroke in the night, to 
deprive me of speech. 

“I am very desirous of Dr. Heberdcn’s assistance, as I think 
iny case is not past remedy. Let me see you as soon as it is possible. 

1 Son of Mr. Samuel Patterson. 
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Bring Dr. Heberden with you, if you can; but come yourself at 
all events. I am glad you are so well, when I am so dreadfully 
attacked. 

“I think that by a speedy application of stimulants much may 
be done. I question if a vomit, vigorous and rough, would not rouse 
the organs of speech to action. As it is too early to send, I will try 
to recollect what I can, that can be suspected to have brought on 
this dreadful distress. 

“I have been accustomed to bleed frequently for an asthmatick 
complaint; but have forborne for some time by Dr. Pcpys’s per¬ 
suasion, who perceived my legs beginning to swell. I sometimes 
alleviate a painful, or more properly an oppressive, constriction of 
my chest, by opiates; and have lately taken opium frequently, but 
the last, or two last times, in smaller quantities. My largest dose 
is three grains, and last night I took but two. You will suggest these 
things (and they are all that I can call to mind) to Dr. Heberden. 

“I am, &c. 

“Sam. Johnson.” 

"June 17, 1783.” 

Two days after he wrote thus to Mrs. Thrale: ^ 

“On Monday, the i6th, I sat for my picture, and walked a con^ 
siderable way with little inconvenience. In the afternoon and eve¬ 
ning I felt myself light and easy, and began to plan schemes of 
life. Thus I went to bed, and in a short lime waked and sat up, 
as has long been my custom, when I felt a confusion and indis¬ 
tinctness in my head, which lasted, I suppose, about half a minute. 
I was alarmed, and prayed God, that however he might afflict my 
body, he would spare my understanding. This prayer, that I might 
try the integrity of my faculties, I made in Latin verse. The lines 
were not very good, but I knew them not to be very good: I made 
them easily, and concluded myself to be unimpaired in my faculties. 

“Soon after I perceived that I had suffered a paralytick stroke, 
and that my speech was taken from me. I had no pain, and so little 
dejection in this dreadful state, that I wondered at my own apathy, 
and considered that perhaps death itself, when it should come, 
would excite less horrour than seems now to attend it. 

“In order to rouse the vocal organs, I took two drams. Wine has 
been celebrated for the production of eloquence. I put myself into 
violent motion, and I think repeated it; but all was in vain. I 
then went to bed, and strange as it may seem, I think slept. When 
I saw light, it was time to contrive what I should do. 'I hough Goo 
stopped my speech, he left me my hand; I enjoyed a mercy which 

1 Vol. II. p. a 68 , of Mrs. Thrale’s Collection. 
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Bring Dr. Heberden with you, if you can; but come yourself at 
all events. I am glad you are so well, when I am so dreadfully 
attacked. 

“I think that by a speedy application of stimulants much may 
be done. I question if a vomit, vigorous and rough, would not rouse 
the organs of speech to action. As it is too early to send, I will try 
to recollect what I can, that can be suspected to have brought on 
this dreadful distress. 

“I have been accustomed to bleed frequently for an asthmatick 
complaint; but have forborne for some time by Dr. Pcpys’s per¬ 
suasion, who perceived my legs beginning to swell. I sometimes 
alleviate a painful, or more properly an oppressive, constriction of 
my chest, by opiates; and have lately taken opium frequently, but 
the last, or two last times, in smaller quantities. My largest dose 
is three grains, and last night I took but two. You will suggest these 
things (and they are all that I can call to mind) to Dr. Heberden. 

“I am, &c. 
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1 Vol. II. p. a 68 , of Mrs. Thrale’s Collection. 
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“To James Boswell, Esq. 

“dear sir, 

“Your anxiety about my health is very friendly, and very 
agreeable with your general kindness. I have, indeed, had a very 
frightful blow. On the 17th of last month, about three in the morn¬ 
ing, as near as I can guess, I perceived myself almost totally de¬ 
prived of speech. I had no pain. My organs were so obstructed that 
I could say no, but could scarcely say yes. I wrote the necessary 
directions, for it pleased God to spare my hand, and sent for Dr. 
Heberden and Dr. Brocklesby. Between the time in which I dis¬ 
covered my own disorder, and that in which I sent for the doctor, 
I had, I believe, in spite of my surprize and solicitude, a little sleep, 
and Nature began to renew its operations. They came and gave the 
directions which the disease required, and from that time I have 
been continually improving in articulation. I can now speak, but 
the nerves are weak, and I cannot continue discourse long; but 
strength, I hope, will return. The physicians consider me as cured. 
I was last Sunday at Church. On Tuesday I took an airing to 
Hampstead, and dined with tijf, club, where Ix)rd Palmerston was 
proposed, and, against my opinion, was rejected.* I designed to 
go next week with Mr. Langton to Rochester, where I purpose to 
stay about ten days, and then try some other air. I have many kind 
invitations. Your brother has very frequently enquired after me. 
Most of my friends have, indeed, been very attentive. Thank 
dear Lord Hailes for his present. 

“I hope you found at your return every thing gay and prosper- 
ous, and your lady, in particular, quite recovered and confirmed 
Pay her my respects. I am, dear Sir, 

“Your most humble servant, 

“Sam. Johnson.' 

“London, July 3, 1783.” 

“To Mrs. Lucy Porter, in Lichfield. 

“dear madam, 

“The account which you give of your health is but melancholy. 
May it please God to restore you. My disease affected my speech, 
and still continues, in some degree, to obstruct my utterance; my 
voice is distinct enough for a while; but the organs being still weak 
are quickly weary: but in other respects I am, I think, rather 
better than I have lately been; and can let you know my state 
without the help of any other hand. 

“In the opinion of my friends, and in my own, I am gradually 
mending. The physicians consider me as cured, and I had leave 
1 His Lordship was soon after chosen, and is now a member of the clu» 
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four days ago, to wash the cantharides from my head. Last Tues¬ 
day I dined at the club. 

“I am going next week into Kent,.and purpose to change the air 
frequently this summer; whether I shall wander so far as Stafford¬ 
shire I cannot tell. I should be glad to come. Return my thanks to 
Mrs. Cobb, and Mr. Pearson,^ and all that have shewn attention 
to me. 

“Let us, my dear, pray for one another, and consider our suffer¬ 
ings as notices mercifully given us to prepare ourselves for another 
state. 

“I live now but in a melancholy way. My old friend Mr. Levett 
is dead, who lived with me in the house, and was useful and com¬ 
panionable; Mrs. Desmoulins is gone away; and Mrs. Williams 
is so much decayed, that she can add little to another’s gratifica¬ 
tions. The world passes away, and we are passing with it; but there 
is, doubtless, another world, which will endure for ever. Let us all 
fit ourselves for it. I am, &c. 

“Sam. Johnson.” 

“London, July s, 1783.” 

Such was the general vigour of his constitution, that he re¬ 
covered from this alarming and severe attack with wonderful quick¬ 
ness; so that in July he was able to make a visit to Mr. Langton 
at Rochester, where he passed about a fortnight, and made little 
excursions as easily as at any time of his life. In August he went 
as far as the neighbourhood of Salisbury, to Heale, the seat of 
William Bowles, Esq, a gentleman whom I have heard him praise 
for exemplary religious order in his family. In his diary I find a 
short but honourable mention of this visit:—“August 28, I came 
to Heale without fatgue. 30 .1 am entertained quite to my mind.” ^ 

1 [The Reverend Mr. Pearson, to whom Mrs. Lucy Porter bequeathed the 
greater part of her property.—M.] 

^ [In his letter to Mrs. Thralc, written on the 13th of August, we find the 
following melancholy paragraph: 

“I am now broken with disease, without the alleviation of familiar friend¬ 
ship or domestick society: I have no middle state between clamour and 
silence, between general conversation and self-tormenting solitude. Levett is 
dead, and poor Williams is making haste to die: I know not if she will ever 
more come out of her chamber.” 

In a subsequent letter (August 26) he adds, “Mrs. Williams fancies now 
and then that she grows better, but her vital powers appear to be slowly 
burning out. Nobocly thinks, however, that she will very soon be quite 
wasted, and as she suffers me to be of very little use to her, I have determined 
to pass some time with Mr. Bowles near Salisbury, and have taken a place 
for Thursday. 

"Some benefit may be perhaps received from change of air, some from 
change of company, and some from mere change of place. It is not easy to 
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To Dr. Brocklesby. 

“Heale, near Salisbury, Aug. 29, 1783. 

“dear sir, 

“Without appearing to want a just sense of your kind atten- 
tion, I cannot omit to give an account of the day which seemed to 
appear in some sort perilous, I rose at five, and went out at six; 
and having reached Salisbury about nine, went forward a few 
miles in my friend’s chariot. I was no more wearied with the journey, 
though it was a high-hung, rough coach, than I should have been 
forty years ago. We shall now see what air will do. The country 
is all a plain; and the house in which I am, so far as I can judge 
from my window, for I write before I have left my chamber, is 
sufficiently pleasant, 

“Be so kind as to continue your attention to Mrs. Williams; it is 
a great consolation to the well, and still greater to the sick, that 
they find themselves not neglected; and I know that you will be 
desirous of giving comfort, even where you have no great hope of 
giving help, 

“Since I wrote the former part of the letter, I find that by the 
course of the post I cannot send it before the thirty-first. I am, &c. 

“Sam, Johnson.’’ 

While he was here, he had a letter from Dr. Brocklesby, acquaint¬ 
ing him of the death of Mrs. Williams,^ which affected him a good 
deal. Though for several years her temper had not been complacent, 
she had valuable qualities, and her departure left a blank in his 

grow well in a chamber where one has long been sick, and where every thing 
seen, and every person speaking, revives and impresses images of pain. Though 
it be true, that no man can run away from himself, yet he may escape from 
many causes of useless uneasiness. That the mind is its own place, is the boast of 
a fallen angel that had learned to lie. External locality has great effects, at 
least upon all embodied beings. I hope this little journey will afford me at least 
some suspense of melancholy.”—M.l 

1 fin his letter to Miss Susanna Thrale, Sept. 9, 1783, he thus writes: 
“Pray shew Mamma this passage of a letter from Dr. Brocklesby. ‘Mrs^ 
Williams, from mere inanition, has at length paid the great debt to naturv 
about three o’clock this morning (Sept. 6). She died without a struggle, retain¬ 
ing her faculties to the very last, and as she expres.scd it, having set her 
house in order, was prepared to leave it, at the last summons of nature.*” 

In his letter to Mrs. Thrale, Sept. 22, he adds, "Poor Williams has, I hope, 
seen the end of her afflictions. She acted with prudence and she bore with 
fortitude. She has left me. 

‘Thou thy weary task hast done, 

Home art gone, and ta’en thy wages,’ 

Had she had good humour and prompt elocution, her universal curiosity and 
comprehensive knowledge would have made her the delight of all that knew 
her. She has left her little to your charity-school.”—M.l 
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house. Upon this occasion he, according to his habitual course 
of piety, composed a prayer.^ 

I shall here insert a few particulars concerning him, with which 
I have been favoured by one of his friends. 

“He had once conceived the design of writing the Life of Oliver 
Cromwell, saying that he thought it might be highly curious to 
trace his extraordinary rise to the supreme power, from so obscure 
a beginning. He at length laid aside his scheme, on discovering 
that all that can be told of him is already in print; and that it is 
impracticable to procure any authentick information in addition 
to what the world is already possessed of.” - 

“He had likewise projected, but at what part of his life is not 
known, a work to shew how small a quantity of real fiction there 
is in the world; and that the same images, with very little variation, 
have served all the authours who have ever written.” 

“His thoughts in the latter part of his life were frequently em¬ 
ployed on his deceased friends. He often muttered these, or such 
like sentences: ‘Poor man! and then he died.’ ” 

“Speaking of a certain literary friend, ‘He is a very pompous 
puzzling fellow, f.'aid he); he lent me a letter once that somebody 
Jiad written to him, no matter what it was about; but he wanted 
to have the letter back, and expressed a mighty value for it; he 
hoped it was to be met with again, he would not lose it for a thou¬ 
sand pounds. I layed my hand upon it soon afterwards, and gave it 
him. I believe I said, I was very glad to have met with it. O, then 
ne did not know that it signified any thing. So you see, when the 
letter was lost it was worth a thousand pounds, and when it was 
'bund it was not worth a farthing.’ ” 

“The style and character of his conversation is pretty generally 
known; it was certainly conducted in conformity with a precept of 
Lord Bacon, but it is not clear, I apprehend, that this conformity 
was either perceived or intended by Johnson. The precept alluded 

* Prayers and Meditations, p. 226. 

* Mr. Malone observes, “This, however, was entirely a mistake, as appears 
from the Memoirs published by Mr. Noble. Had Johnson been furnished with 
the materials which the industry of that gentleman has procured, and with 
others which, it is believed, are yet preserved in manuscript, he would, with¬ 
out doubt, have produced a most valuable and curious history of Cromwell’s 
life.’’ 

[I may add, that had Johnson given us a Life of Cromwell, we should not 
have been disgusted in numberless instances with—“My Lord Protector,” and 
“My Lady Protectress;” and certainly the brutal ruffian who presided in the 
blocdy assembly that murdered their sovereign, would have been char¬ 
acterised by very different epithets than those which are applied to him in this 
work, where we find him described as “the bold and determined Brad- 
lhaw.”—M.] 
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SO that she partook of every conversation. I am not well enough to 
go much out; and to sit, and eat, or fast alone, is very wearisome. 
I always mean to send my compliments to all the ladies.” 

His fortitude and patience met with severe trials during thU 
year. The stroke of the palsy has been related circumstantially; but 
he was also afflicted with the gout, and was besides troubled with a 
complaint which not only was attended with immediate incon¬ 
venience, but threatened him with a chirurgical operation, from 
which most men would shrink. The complaint was a sarcocele, 
which Johnson bore with uncommon firmness, and was not at all 
frightened while he looked forward to amputation. He was attended 
by Mr. Pott and Mr. Cruikshank. I have before me a letter of the 
30th of July this year, to Mr. Cruikshank, in which he says, “I am 
going to put myself into your hands:” and another, accompanying 
a set of his “Lives of the Poets,” in which he says, “I beg your 
acceptance of these volumes, as an acknowledgement of the great 
favours which you have bestowed on. Sir, your most obliged and 
most humble servant.” I have in my possession several more letters 
from him to Mr. Cruikshank, and also to Dr. Mudge at Plymouth, 
which it would be improper to insert, as they are filled with un¬ 
pleasing technical details. I shall, however, extract from his letters 
to Dr. Mudge such passages as shew either a felicity of expression, 
or the undaunted state of his mind. 

“My conviction of your skill, and my belief of your friendship, 
determine me to entreat your opinion and advice.”—“In this state, 
I with great earnestness desire you to tell me what is to be done. 
Excision is doubtless necessary to the cure, and I know not any 
means of palliation. The operation is doubtless painful; but is it 
dangerous? The pain I hope to endure with decency; but I am loth 
to put life into much hazard.”—“By representing the gout as an 
antagonist to the palsy, you have said enough to make it welcome. 
This is not strictly the first fit, but I hope it is as good as the first; 
for it is the second that ever confined me; and the first was ten years 
ago, much less fierce and fiery than this.”—“Write, dear Sir, what 
you can to inform or encourage me. The operation is not delayed by 
any fears or objections of mine.” 

“To Bennet Langton, Esq. 

“dear sir, 

“You may very reasonably charge me with insensibility of 
your kindness, and that of lady Rothes, since I have suffered so 
much time to pass without paying any acknowledgement. I now, at 
last, return my thanks; and why I did it not sooner I ought to tell 
you. I went into Wiltshire as soon as 1 well could, and was there 
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much employed in palliating my own malady. Disease produces 
much selfishness. A man in pain is looking after ease; and lets most 
other things go as chance shall dispose of them. In the mean time 
I have lost a companion,^ to whom I have had recourse for domestick 
amusement for thirty years, and whose variety of knowledge never 
was exhausted; and now return to a habitation vacant and desolate. 
I carry about a very troublesome and dangerous complaint, which 
admits no cure but by the chirurgical knife. Let me have your 
prayers. I am, &c. 

“Sam.. Johnson.” 

•London, Sept. 29, 1783.” 

Happily the complaint abated without his being put to the tor¬ 
ture of amputation. But we must surely admire the manly resolu¬ 
tion which he discovered, while it hung over him. 

In a letter to the same gentleman he writes, “The gout has 
within these four days come upon me with a violence which I never 
experienced before. It made me helpless as an infant.”—^And in 
another, having mentioned Mrs. Williams, he says,—“whose death 
following that of Levett, has now made my house a solitude. She 
left her little substance to a charity-school. She is, I hope, where 
there is neither darkness, nor want, nor sorrow.” 

I wrote to him, begging to know the state of his health, and men¬ 
tioned that “Ba.xter’s Anacreon, which is in the library at Auchin- 
Icck, was, I find, collated by my father in 1727, with the MS. be¬ 
longing to tlie University of Leyden, and he has made a number of 
Notes upon it. Would you advise me to publish a new edition of it?” 

His answer was dated September 30.—“You should not make 
your letters such rarities, when you know, or might know, the uni¬ 
form state of my health. It is very long since I heard from you; that 
I have not answered is a very insufficient reason for the silence of a 
friend.—Your Anacreon is a very uncommon book; neither Lojidon 
nor Cambridge can supply a copy of that edition. Whether it should 
be reprinted, you cannot do better than consult Lord Hailes.—Be¬ 
sides my constant and radical disease, I have been for these ten 
days much harassed with the gout; but that has now remitted. I 
hope God will yet grant me a little longer life, and make me less 
unfit to appear before him.” 

He this autumn received a visit from the celebrated Mrs. Siddons. 
He gives this account of it in one of his letters to Mrs. Thrale 
[October 27]:—“Mrs. Siddons, in her visit to me, behaved with 
great modesty and propriety, and left nothing behind her to be 
censured or despised. Neither praise nor money, the two powerful 

1 Mrs. Anna Williams. 
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corrupters of mankind, seemed to have depraved her. I shall 
glad to see her again. Her brother Kemble calls on me, and pleases 
me very well. Mrs. Siddons and I talked of plays; and she told me 
her intention of c.xhibiting this winter the characters of Constance, 
Catharine, and Isabella, in Shakspeare.” 

Mr. Kemble has favoured me with the following minute of what 
passed at this visit. 

“When Mrs. Siddons came into the room, there happened to be 
no chair ready for her, which he observing, said with a smile, 
‘Madam, you who so often occasion a want of seats to other people, 
will the more easily excuse the want of one yourself.’ 

“Having placed himself by her, he with great good humour en 
tered upon a consideration of the English drama; and, among other 
enquiries, particularly asked her which of Shakspeare’s characters 
she was most pleased with. Upon her answering that she thought the 
character of Queen Catharine, in Henry the Eighth, the most 
natural:—^‘I think so too, Madam, (said he;) and whenever you 
perform it, I will once more hobble out to the theatre myself.’ Mrs. 
Siddons promised she would do herself the honour of acting his 
favourite part for him; but many circumstances happened to pre¬ 
vent the representation of King Henry the Eighth during the Doc¬ 
tor’s life. 

“In the course of the evening he thus gave his opinion upon the 
merits of some of the principal performers whom he remembered to 
have seen upon the stage. ‘Mrs. P(wter, in the vehemence of rage, 
and Mrs. Clive, in the sprightliness of humour, I have never seen 
equalled. What Clive did best, she did better than Garrick; but 
could not do half so many things well; she was a better romp than 
any I ever saw in nature.—Pritchard, in common life, was a vulgar 
ideot; she would talk of her gownd; but, when she appeared upon 
the stage, seemed to be inspired by gentility and under.standihg.—• 
I once talked with Colley Cibber, and thought him igr.orant of the 
principles of his art.—Garrick, Madam, was no dcclaimer; there 
was not one of his own scene-shifters who could not have spoken 
To be, or not to be, better than he did; yet he was the only actor 
I ever saw, whom I could call a master both in tragedy and comedy; 
though I liked him best in comedy. A true conception of character, 
and natural expression of it, were his distinguished excellencies.' 
Having expatiated, with his usual force and eloquence, on Mr. Gar ¬ 
rick’s extraordinary eminence as an actor, he concluded v/ith this 
compliment to his social talents; ‘.'\nd after all. Madam, I thought 
him less to be envied on the stage than at the head of a table.’ ” 

Johnson, indeed, had thought more upon the subject of acting 
than might be generally supposed. Talking of it one day to Mr, 
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Kemble, he said, “Are you, Sir, one of those enthusiasts who believe 
yourself transformed into the very character you represent?” Upon 
Mr. Kemble’s answering—that he had never felt so strong a per¬ 
suasion himself; “To be sure not, Sir, (said Johnson;) the thing is 
impossible. And if Garrick really believed himself to be that 
monster, Richard the Third, he deserved to be hanged every time 
he performed it.” ^ 

[To “Mrs. Lucy Porter, in Lichfield. 

“dear madam, 

“The death of poor Mr. Porter, of which your maid has sent 
an account, must have very much surprised you. The death of a 
iriend is almost always unexpected: we do not love to think of it, 
and therefore are not prepared for its coming. He was, I think, a 
religious man, and therefore that his end was happy. 

“Death has likewise visited my mournful habitation. Last month 
died Mrs. Williams, who had been to me for thirty years in the 
place of a sister: her knowledge was great, and her conversation 
pleasing. I now live in cheerless solitude. 

“My two last years have passed under the pressure of successive 
diseases. I have lately had the gout with some severity. But I won¬ 
derfully escaped the operation which I mentioned, and am upon 
the whole restored to health beyond my own expectation. 

“As we daily see our friends die round us, we that are left must 

' My worthy friend, Mr. John Nichols, was present when Mr. Henderson, 
the actor, paid a visit to Dr. Johnson; and was received in a very courteous 
manner.-^ce “Gentleman’s Magazine,” June i 70 i- 

I found among Dr. Johnson’s papers, the following letter to him, from the 
celebrated Mrs. Bellamy: 

“To Dr. Johnson. 

“sir, 

“The flattering remembrance of the partiality you honoured me with, 
some years ago, as well as the humanity you arc known to possess, has en¬ 
couraged me to solicit your patronage at my Benefit. 

“By a long Chancery suit, and a complicated train of unfortunate events, 
I am reduced to the greatest distress; which obliges me, once more, to 
request the indulgence ot the publick. 

“Give me leave to solicit the honour of your company, and to assure you. 
If you grant my request, the gratification I shall feel, from being patronised 
by Dr. Johnson, will be infinitely superiour to any advantage that may arise 
from the Benefit; as I am, with the profoundest respect. Sir, 

“Your most obedient, humble servant, 

“G. A. Bellamy.** 

’’No. 10, Duke-street, St. James’s, 

May II, 1783.” 

I am happy in recording these particulars, which prove that my illustrious 
friend lived to think much more favourably of Players than he appears to 
have done in the early part of his life. 
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ding closer, and, if we can do nothing more, at least pray for one 
another; and remember, that as others die we must die*too, and 
prepare ourselves diligently for the last great trial, I am. Madam, 

“Yours affectionately 

“S\M. Johnson.”] 

“Bolt-court, Fleet-street, 

Nov. 10, 1783.” 

A pleasing instance of the generous attention of one of his friends 
has been discovered by the publication of Mrs. Thrale's collection 
of Letters, In a letter to one of the Miss 'Phrales,' he writes, “A 
friend, whose name I will tell when your mamma has tried to guess 
it, sent to my physician to enquire whether this long train of illness 
had brought me into difficulties for want of money, with an invita¬ 
tion to send to him for what occasion required. I shall write this 
night to thank him, having no need to borrow.” And afterwards, in 
a letter to Mrs. Thrale, “Since you cannot guess, I will tell you, 
that the generous man was Gerard Hamilton. 1 returned him a very 
thankful and respectful letter,” ^ 

I applied to Mr. Hamilton, by a common friend, and he has been 
so obliging as to let me have Johnson’s letter to him upon this oc¬ 
casion, to adorn my collection. 

“To THE Right Honourable William Gerard Hamilton. 

“dear sir, 

“VouK kind enquiries after my affairs, and your generous of¬ 
fers, have been communicated to me by Dr. Brockicsby. I return 
thanks with great sincerity, having lived long enough to know 
what gratitude is due to such friendship; and entreat that my re¬ 
fusal may not be Imputed to sullenness or pride. I am, indeed, in no 
want. Sickness is, by the generosity of my physicians, of little ex¬ 
igence to me. But if any unexpected exigence should press me, you 
shall see, dear Sir, how cheerfully I can be obliged to so much 
liberality. I am, Sir, 

“Your most obedient 

“And most humble servant, 

“Sam. Johnson.” 

"November 19, 1783.” 

I find in this, as in former years, notices of his kind attention to 
Mrs. Gardiner, who, though in the humble station of a tallow- 
chandler upon Snowhill, was a woman of excellent good sense, pious. 


1 Vol. II, p, 328. 

2 Vol. II, p. 34a. 
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“A rigid.examiner of the diction might, perhaps, \vi;h some words 
changed, and some lines more vigourously terminated. But from 
such petty imperfections what writer was ever free? 

“The general form and force of the dialogue is of more impor¬ 
tance. It seems to want that quickness of reciprocation which char¬ 
acterises the English drama, and is not always sufficiently fervid 
or animated. 

“Of the sentiments, I remember not one that I wished omitted. 
In the imagery I cannot forbear to distingui.sh the comparison of 
joy succeeding grief to light rushing on the eye accustomed to 
darkness.^ It seems to have all that can be desired to make it please. 
It is new, just, and delightful. 

“With the characters, either as conceived or preserved, I have 
no fault to find; but was much inclined to congratulate a writer, 
who, in defiance of prejudice and fashion, made the Archbishop 
a good man, and scorned all thoughtless applause, which a vicious 
churchman would have brought him. 

“The catastrophe is affecting. The Father and Daughter both 
culpable, both wretched, and both penitent, divide between them 
our pity and our sorrow. 

“Thus, Madam, I have performed what I did not willingly under¬ 
take, and could not decently refuse. The noble writer will be pleased 
to remember that sincere criticism ought to raise no resentment, be¬ 
cause judgement is not under the controul of will; but involun¬ 
tary criticism, as it has still less of choice, ought to be more remote 
from possibility of offence. 


“November 28,1783.” 


“I am, &c. 

“Sam. Johnson.” 


I consulted him on two questions of a very different nature: one. 
whether the unconstitutional influence exercised by the Peers of 
Scotland in the election of the representatives of the Commons, by 

means of fictitious qualifications, ought not to be resisted;.the 

other. What in propriety and humanity, should be done with old 
horses unable to labour. I gave him some account of my life at Auch- 
inleck; and expiessed my satisfaction that the gentlemen of the 
country had, at two publick meetings, elected me their Prmses, or 
Chairman. 


I "I could have borne my woes; that stranger Joy 
Wounds while it smiles:—The long imprison’d wretch, 
Emerging from the night of his damp cell, 

Shrinks from the sun’s bright beams; and that which flings 
Gladness o’er all, to him is agony.” 
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To James Boswell, Esq. 


“dear sir, 

“Like all other men who have great friends, you begin to feel 
the pangs of neglected merit; and all the comfort that I can give 
you is, by telling you that you have probably more pangs to feel, 
and more neglect to suffer. You have, indeed, begun to complain 
too soon; and I hope I am the only confidant of your discontent. 
Your friends have not yet had leisure to gratify personal kindness; 
they have hitherto been busy in strengthening their ministerial in¬ 
terest. If a vacancy happens in Scotland, give them early intelli¬ 
gence; and as you can serve Government as powerfully as any of 
your probable competitors, you may make in some sort a war¬ 
rantable claim. 

“Of the exaltations and depressions of your mind you delight to 
talk, and I hate to hear. Drive all such fancies from you. 

“On the day when I received your letter, I think, the foregoing 
page was written; to which one disease or another has hindered me 
from making any additions. I am now a little better. But sickness 
and solitude press me very heavily. I could bear sickness better, if 
I were relieved from solitude. 

“The present dreadful confusion of the publick ought to make 
you wrap yourself up in your hereditary possessions, which, though 
less than you may wish, are more than you can want; and in an 
hour of religious retirement return thanks to God, who has exempted 
you from any strong temptation to faction, treachery, plunder, and 
disloyalty. 

“As your neighbours distinguish you by such honours as they 
can bestow, content yourself with your station, without neglecting 
your profession. Your estate and the Courts will find you full em¬ 
ployment, and your mind well occupied will be quiet. 

“The usurpation of the nobility, for they apparently usurp all 
the influence they gain by fraud and misrepresentation, I think it 
certainly lawful, perhaps your duty, to resist. What is not their 
own, they have only by robbery. 

“Your question about the horses gives me more perplexity. I 
know not well what advice to give you. I can only recommend a rule 
which you do not want;—^give as little pain as you can. I suppose 
that we have a right to their service while their strength lasts; what 
we can do with them afterwards, I cannot so easily determine. But 
let us consider. Nobody denies, that man has a right first to milk 
the cow, and to shear the sheep, and then to kill them for his table. 
May he not, by parity of reason, first work a horse, and then kill 
him the easiest way, that he may have the means of another horse, 
or food for cow% and sheep? Man is influenced in both cases by 
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different motives of self-interest. He that rejects the one must re¬ 
ject the other. 

“I am, &c. 

. “Sam. Johnson.^' 

“London, Dec. 24, 1783." 

“A happy and pious Christmas; and many happy years to yoi*. 
your lady, and children.” 


The late ingenious Mr. Mickle, some time before his death, 
wrote me a letter concerning Dr. Johnson, in which he mentions., 
“I was upwards of twelve years acquainted witli him, was fre¬ 
quently in his company, always talked with ease to him, and can 
truly say, that I never received from him one rough word.” 

In this letter he relates his having, while engaged in translating 
the Lusiad, had a dispute of considerable length with Johnson, who, 
as usual, declaimed upon the misery and corruption of a seti life, 
and used this expression;—“It had been happy for the world. Sir, 
if your hero, Gama, Prince Henry of Portugal, and ('olumbus, had 
never been born, or that their schemes had never gone further than 
their own imaginations.”—“This sentiment, (says Mr. Mickle,) 
which is to be found in his ‘Introduction to the World displayed,’ I, 
in my Dissertation prefixed to the Lusiad, have controverted; and 
though authours are said to be bad judges of their own works, I am 
not ashamed to own to a friend, that that dissertation is my favourite 
above all that I ever attempted in prose. Next year, when the 
Lusiad was published, I waited on Dr. Johnson, who addressed me 
with one of his good-humoured smiles:—‘Well, you have remem¬ 
bered our dispute about Prince Henry, and have cited me too. You 
have done your part very well indeed: you have made the best of 
your argument: but I am not convinced yet.’ 

“Before publishing the Lusiad, I sent Mr. Hoole a proof of that 
part of the introduction, in which I make mention of Dr. Johnson, 
yourself, and other w'cll-wishers to the work, begging it might be 
shewn to Dr. Johnson. This was accordingly done; and in place of 
the simple mention of him which I had made, he dictated to Mr. 
Hoole the sentence as it now stands. 

“Dr. Johnson told me in 1772, that, about twenty years 1 )efore 
that time, he himself had a design to translate the Lusiad, of the 
merit of which he spoke highly, but had been prevented by a number 
of other engagements.” 

Mr. Mickle reminds me in this letter, of a conversation at 
dinner one day at Mr. Hoole’s with Dr. Johnson, when Mr. Nicol, 
tne King’s Bookseller, and I, attempted to controvert the maxim, 
“better that ten guilty should escape, than one innocent person 
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procure me. They are called, Burton’s Books', ^ the title of one is 
Admirable Curiosities, Rarities, and Wonders in England. I believe 
there are about five or six of them; they seem very proper to allure 
backward readers; be so kind as to get them for me, and send me 
them with the best printed edition of ‘Baxter’s Call to the Un¬ 
converted.’ 

“I am, &c. 

“Sam. Johnson.” 

“Jan. 6, 1784.” 

“To Mr. Perkins. 

“dear sir, 

“I WAS very sorry not to see you, when you were so kind 
as to call on me; but to disappoint friends, and if they are not 

1 [These books are much more numerous than Johnson supposed. The fol¬ 
lowing list comprises several of them; but probably is incomplete: 

1. Historical Rarities in London and Westminster.1681 

2. Wars in England, Scotland, and Ireland.i 63 i 

3. Wonderful Prodigies of Judgement and Mercy.1681 

4. Strange and prodigious religious Customs and Manners of 

sundry Nations.1683 

5. English Empire in America.1685 

6. Surprizing Miracles of Nature and Art.1685 

[Admirable Curiosities of Nature, &c, 1681.-—Probably the 
same book with a different title.] 

7. History of Scotland.1685 

8. History of Ireland.1685 

9. Two Journies to Jerusalem.1685 

10. Nine Worthies of the World.1687 

11. Winter’s Evenings’ Entertainments.1687 

12. The English Hero, or the Life of Sir Francis Drake . . . 1687 

13. Memorable Accidents and unheard-of Transactions . . . 1653 

14. History of the House of Orange.1^93 

15. Burton’s Acts of the Martyrs (or, of Martyrs in flames) . 1695 

16. Curiosities of England.1O97 

17. History of Oliver Cromwell.1698 

18. Unparalleled Varieties.1699 

19. Unfortunate Court Favourites of England.1706 

20. History of the Lives of English Divines.1709 

21. Ingenious Riddles.— 

22. Unhappy Princesses, or the History of Anne Boleyn and Lady 

Jane Gray.1710 

23. ASsop’s Fables in prose and verse.1712 

24. History of Virginia.1722 

25. English Acquisitions in Guinea and the East Indies . . . 1726 

26. Female Excellency, or the Ladies’ Glory.1728 

27. General History of Earthquakes.1736 

*8. The English Heroine, or the Life and Adventures of Mrs. 

Christian Davies, commonly called Mother Ross . . . - 

19. Youth’s Divine Pastime.. 

—M.] 
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very good-natured, to disoblige them, is one of the evils of sick¬ 
ness. If you will please let me know which of the afternoons in 
this week I shall be favoured with another visit by you and Mrs. 
Perkins, and the young people, I will take all the measures that I 
can to be pretty well at that time. I am, dear Sir, 

“Your most humble servant, 

‘ Sam. Johnson.” 


“Jan. 21, 1784.” 


His attention to the Essex-Head Club appears from the follow¬ 
ing letter to Mr. Alderman Clark, a gentleman for whom he de¬ 
servedly entertained a great regard. 

“To Richard Clark, Esq. 

, “dear sir, 

“You will receive a requisition, according to the rules of 
the Club, to be at the house as President of the night. This turn 
comes once a month, and the member is obliged to attend, or send 
another in his place. You were enrolled in the Club by my invita¬ 
tion, and I ought to introduce you; but as T am hindered by sick¬ 
ness, Mr. Hoole will very properly supply my place as introducer, 
or yours as President. I hope in milder weather to be a very constant 
attendant. 

“I am, Sir, Sic. 

“Sam. Johnson.” 

“Jan. 27, 1784.” 

“You ought to be informed that the forfeits began with the 
year, and that every night of non-attendance incurs the mulct 
of three-pence, that is, nine-pence a week.” 


On the 8th of January I wrote to him, anxiously enquiring as 
to his health, and enclosing my “Letter to the People of Scotlami 
on the present state of the nation.”—“I trust, (said I.) that you 
will be liberal enough to make allowance for my differing from 
you on two points, [the Middlesex Election, and the American 
War,] when my general principles of government are according 
to your own heart, and when, at a crisis of doubtful event, I stand 
forth with honest zeal as an ancient and faithful Briton. My 
reason for introducing those two points was, that as my opinions 
with regard to them had been declared at the periods when they 
were least favourable, I might have the credit of a man who is not 
a worshipper of ministerial power.” 
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THE LIFE OF DR. JOHNSON 
“To James Boswell, Esq. 

“dear sir, 

“I HEAR of many enquiries which your kindness has disposed 
you to make after me. I have long intended you a long letter, 
which perhaps the imagination of its length hindered me from 
beginning. I will, therefore, content myself with a shorter. 

“Having promoted the institution of a new club in the neigh¬ 
bourhood, at the house of an old servant of Thrale’s, I went 
thither to meet the company, and was seized with a spasmodic 
asthma, so violent, that with difficulty I got to my own house, 
in which I have been confined eight or nine weeks, and from which 
I know not when I shall be able to go even to church. The 
asthma, however, is not the worst. A dropsy gains ground upon 
me; my legs and thighs are very much swollen with water, 
which I should be content if I could keep there; but I am afraid 
that it will soon be higher. My nights are very sleepless and very 
tedious. And yet I am extremely afraid of dying. 

“My physicians try to make me hope, that much of my malady 
is the effect of cold, and that some degree at least of recovery is 
to be expected from vernal breezes and summer suns. If my life 
is prolonged to autumn, I should be glad to try a warmer climate; 
though how to travel with a diseased body, without a companion 
to conduct me, and with very little money, I do not well see. 
Ramsay has recovered his limbs in Italy; and Fielding was sent 
to Lisbon, where, indeed, he died; but he was, I believe, past hope 
when he went. Think for me what I can do. 

“I received your pamphlet, and when I write again may perhaps 
tell you some opinion about it; but you will forgive a man strug¬ 
gling with disease his neglect of disputes, politicks, and pamphlets. 
Let me have your prayers. My compliments to your lady and 
young ones. Ask your physicians about my case: and desire 
Sir Alexander Dick to write me his opinion. 

“I am, dear Sir, &c. 

“Sam. Johnson.” 

“Feb. II, 1784.” 

“To Mrs. Lucy Porter, in Lichfield. 

“my dearest love, 

“I HAVE been extremely ill of an asthma and dropsy, but 
received by the mercy of God, sudden, and unexpected relief last 
Thursday, by the discharge of twenty pints of water. Whether I 
shall continue free, or shall fill again, cannot be told. Pray for 
me. 

“Death, my dear, is very dreadful; let us think nothing worth 
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our care but how to prepare for it; what we know' amiss in our¬ 
selves let us make haste to amend, and put our trust in the mercy 
of God, and the intercession of our Saviour. 

“I am, dear Madam, 

“\our most humble servant, 

“Sam. Johnson.*' 


"Feb. 23. 1784.” 


“To James Boswelt., Esq. 

“dear sir, 

“I have just advanced so far towards recovery as to read a 
pamphlet; and you may reasonably suppose that the first pamphlet 
which I read was yours. I am very much of your opinion, and, 
like you, feel great indignation at the indecency with which the 
King is every day treated. Your paper contains very considerable 
knowledge of history and of the constitution, very properly pro¬ 
duced and applied. It will certainly raise your character,' though 
perhaps it may not make you a Minister of State. 

“T desire you to see Mrs. Stewart once again, and tell her, that 
in the letter-case was a letter relating to me, for which I will give 
her, if she is willing to give it me, another guinea. The letter is of 
consequence only to me. 

“I am, dear Sir, &c. 

“Sam. Johnson.” 

"London, Feb. 27, 1784.” 

In conseciuence of Johnson’s request that I should ask our 
physicians about his case and desire Sir Alexander Dick to send 
his opinion, I transmitted him a letter from that very amiable 
Baronet, then in his eighty-first year, with his faculties as entire 
as ever: and mentioned his expressions to me in the note accom¬ 
panying it,—“With my most affectionate wishes for Dr. Johnson’s 
recovery, in which his friends, his country, and all mankind have 

' I sent it to Mr. Pitt, with a letter, in which I thus expressed myself: "My 
principles may appear to you too monarchical: but I know and am persuaded, 
they arc not inconsistent with the true principles of lilicrty. Be this as it 
may, you, Sir, are now the Prime Minister, called by the SovereiKn to main¬ 
tain the right of the Crown, as well as those of the people, against a violent 
faction. As such, you are entitled to the warmest support of every good 
subject in every department.” He answered, “I am extremely obliged to you 
for the sentiments you do me the honour to express, and have observed with 
great pleasure the zealous and able support given to the Cause of the Pub- 
iicK in the work you were so good to transmit to me." 
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SO deep a stake;” and at the same time a full opinion upon his 
case by Dr. Gillespie, who, like Dr. Cullen, had the advantage 
of having passed through the gradations of surgery and pharmacy, 
and by study and practice had attained to such skill, that my 
father settled on him two hundred pounds a year for five years, 
and fifty pounds a year during his life, as an honorarium to secure 
his particular attendance. The opinion was conveyed in a letter 
to me, beginning, “I am sincerely sorry for the bad state of health 
your very learned and illustrious friend. Dr. Johnson, labours 
under at present.” 


“To James Boswell, Esq. 

“dear sir, 

“Presently after I had sent away my last letter, I received 
your kind medical packet. I am very much obliged both to you and 
to^ your physicians for your kind attention to my disease. Dr. 
Gillespie has sent me an excellent consilium medicum, all solid 
practical experimental knowledge. I am at present, in the opinion 
of my physicians, (Dr. Hcberden and Dr. Brocklesby,) as well as 
my own, going on very hopefully. I have just begun to take vinegar 
of squills. The powder hurt my stomach so much, that it could not 
be continued. 

“Return Sir Alexander Dick my sincere thanks for his kind 
letter; and bring with you the rhubarb ^ which he so tenderly offers 
me. 

^ “I hope dear Mrs. Boswell is now quite well, and that no evil, 
either real or imaginary, now disturbs you. 

“I am, &c. 

“Sam. Johnson.” 

“London, March 2, 1784.” 

I also applied to three of the eminent physicians who had chairs 
in our celebrated school of medicine at Edinburgh, Doctors Cullen, 
Hope, and Munro, to each of whom I sent the following letter; 

“dear sir, 

“Dr. Johnson has been very ill for some time; and in a letter 
<f anxious apprehension he writes to me, ‘Ask your physicians about 
my case.’ 

“This, you see, is not authority for a regular consultation: but I 
have no doubt of your readiness to give your advice to a man so 
eminent, and who, in his Life of Garth, has paid your profession a 
just and elegant compliment: ‘I believe every man has found in 

* From his garden at Prestonfield, where he cultivated that plant with such 
i^uccess, that he was presented with a gold medal by the Society of London 
*or the Encouragement of Arts, Manufactures, and Commerce. 
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physicians great liberality and dignity of sentiment, very prompt 
effusions of beneficence, and willingness to exert a lucrative art, 
where there is no hope of lucre.’ 

“Dr. Johnson is aged seventy-four. Last summer he had a stroke 
of the palsy, from which he recovered almost entirely. He h id. 
before that, been troubled with a catarrhous cough. This winter he 
was seized with a spasmodick asthma, by which he has been con¬ 
fined to his house for about three months. Dr. Brocklesby WTites 
to me, that upon the least admission of cold, there is such a con¬ 
striction upon his breast, that he cannot lie down in his bed, but is 
obliged to sit up all night, and gets rest and sometimes sleep, only 
by means of laudanum and syrup of poppies; and that there are 
oedematous tumours in his legs and thighs. Dr. Brocklesby tni<^ts 
a good deal to the return of mild weather. Dr. Johnson says, that 
a dropsy gains ground upon him; and he seems to think that a 
warmer climate would do him good. I understand he is now rather 
better, and is using vinegar of squills. I am, with great esteem, 
dear Sir, 

“Your most obedient humble servant, 

“James Boswell.” 

“March 7, 1784.” 

All of them paid the most polite attention to my letter, and its 
venerable object. Dr. Cullen’s words concerning him were, “It 
Would give me the greatest pleasure to be of any service to a man 
whom the publick properly esteem, and whom I esteem and respect 
as much as I do Dr. Johnson.” Dr. Hope’s, “Few people have a 
better claim on me than your friend, as hardly a day passes that 
I do not ask his opinion about this or that word.” Dr. Munro’s, 
“I most sincerely join you in sympathising with that very worthy 
and ingenious character, from whom his country has derived much 
instruction and entcrtainmer>t.” 

Dr. Hope corresponded with his friend, Dr. Brocklesby. Doctors 
Cullen and Munro wrote their opinions and prescriptions to me, 
which I aftenvards carried with me to London, and, so far as they 
were encouraging, communicated to Johnson. The liberality on one 
hand, and grateful sense of it on the other, I have great satisfaction 
in recording. 

“To James Boswell, Esq. 

“dear sir, 

“I AM too much pleased with the attention which you ano 
your dear lady ^ show to my welfare, not to be diligent in letting 
you know the progress which I make towards health. The drops}', 

1 Who had written him a very kind letter. 
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address must have gained you, it may reasonably be expected that 
your presence will be of importance, and your activity of effect. 

“Your solicitude for me gives me that pleasure which’every man 
feels from the kindness of such a fricml; and it is with delight I 
relieve it by telling, that Dr. Brocklesby’s account is true, and that 
I am, by the blessing of God, wonderfully relieved. 

“You are entering upon a transaction which requires much 
prudence. You must endeavour to oppose without exasperating; to 
practise temporary hostility, without producing enemies for life. 
This is, perhaps, hard to be done; yet it has been done by many, 
and seems most likely to be effected by opposing mere’lv upon 
general principles, without descending to personal or particular 
censures or objections. One thing I must enjoin you, which is sel¬ 
dom observed in the conduct of elections;—I must entreat you to 
be scrupulous in the use of strong liquors. One night’s drunkenness 
rhay defeat the" labours of forty days well employed. Be firm, but 
not clamorous; be active, but not malicious; and you may form 
such an interest, as may not only exalt yourself, but dignify your 
family. 

“We are, as you may suppose, all busy here. Mr. Fox resolutely 
stands for Westminster, and his friends say will carry (he election. 
However that be, he will certainly have a seat. Mr. Hoole has just 
told me, that the city leans towards the King. 

“Let me hear, from time to time, how you are employed, and 
what progress you make. 

“Make dear Mrs. Boswell, and all the young Boswells, the sin¬ 
cere compliments of. Sir, your affectionate humble servant, 

“Sam. Johnson.” 

“London, March 30, 1784.” 

To Mr. Langton he wrote with that cordiality which was suitable 
to the long friendship which has subsisted between him and that 
gentleman. 

March 27. “Since you left me, I have continued in my own 
opinion, and in Dr. Brocklesby’s, to grow better with respect to 
all my formidable and dangerous distempers; though to a b(xly 
battered and shaken as mine has lately been, it is to be feared that 
weak attacks may be sometimes mischievous. I have, indeed, by 
standing carelessly at an open window, got a very troublesome 
cough, which it has been necessary to appease by opium, in larger 
quantities than I like to take, and I have not found it give way 
so readily as I expected; its obstinacy, however, seems at last 
disposed to submit to the remedy, and I know not whether I should 
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believe, free from all morbid sensations, except a cough, which is 
only troublesome. But I am still weak, and can have no great hope 
of strength till the weather shall be softer. The summer, if it be 
kindly, will, I hope, enable me to support the winter. God, who has 
so wonderfully restored me, can preserve me in all seasons. 

“Let me enquire in my turn after the state of your family, great 
and little. I hope Lady Rothes and Miss Langton arc both well. 
That is a good basis of content. I'hcn how goes George on with his 
studies? How does Miss Mary? And how does my own Jenny? 
I think I owe Jenny a letter, which I will take care to pay. In the 
mean time tell her that I acknowledge the debt. 

“Be pleased to make my compliments to the ladies. If Mrs. 
Langton comes to London, she will favour me with a visit, for f 
am not well enough to go out.” 

“To OziAS Humphry,’ Esq. 

“sir, 

“Mr. IIooT.n has told me with what benevolence you listened 
to a request which I was almost afraid to make, of leave to a young 
painter - to attend you from time to time in your painting-room, to 
see your operations, and receive your instructions. 

“The young man has perhaps good parts, but has been without 
a regular education. He is my god-son, and therefore I interest 
myself in his progress and success, and shall think myself much 
favoured if I receive from you a permission to send him. 

“My health is, by God’s blessing, much restored, but I am not yet 
allowed by my physicians to go abroad; nor, indeed, do I think 
myself yet able to endure the weather. 

“I am, Sir, 

“Your most humble servant, 

“Sam. Johnson." 

“April 5, 1784-” 

1 The eminent painter, representative of the ancient family of llomfrej* 
(now Humphry' in the west of Enc'land; who, as appears from their arm* 
which they have invariably used, have been, (as I have seen authenticated 
by the best authority,) one of those amom? the Kniehts anrl Ksejuires of 
honour who are represented by Holinshed as havint; is-ued frrim the Tower 
of London on coursers apparelled for the justes, accompanied by ladies of 
honour, leading every one a Knight, with a chain of gold, passint! throush 
the streets of London into Smithlield, on Sunday, at three oVlock in the 
afternoon, bein" the first Sunday after Michaelma«. in the fourteenth year 
of King Richard the Second. The family once enjoyed laree poc'essions, but, 
like others, have lost them in the propress of apes. Their blood, however, 
remains to them well ascertained; and they may hope in the revolution of 
events, to recover that rank in society for which, in modern times, fortuuf 
seems to be an indisnensable requisite. 

2 Son of Mr, Samuel Paterson, eminent for his knowledge of books. 
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To THE Same. 

“sir, 

“The bearer is my god-son, whom I take the liberty of recom¬ 
mending to your kindness; which I hope he will deserve by his 
respect to your excellence, and his gratitude for your favours. 

‘T am, Sir, 

“Your most humble servant, 

“Sam. Johnson.’* 

“April lo, 1784.” 


To THE Same. 

“sir, 

“I AM very much obliged by your civilities to my god-son, but 
must beg of you to add to them the favour of permitting him to see 
you paint, that he may know how a picture is begun, advanced, 
and completed. 

“If he may attend you in a few of your operations, I hope he 
will shew that the benefit has been properly conferred, both by his 
proficiency and his gratitude. At least I shall consider you as en¬ 
larging your kindness to. Sir, 

“Your humble servant, 

“Sam. Johnson.” 

“May 31 , 1784 .” 

“To the Reverend Dr. Taylor, Ashbourne, Derbyshire. 

“dear sir, 

“What can be the reason that I hear nothing from you? I 
hope nothing disables you from writing. What I have seen, and what 
I have felt, gives me reason to fear every thing. Do not omit giving 
me the comfort of knowing, that after all my losses I have yet a 
friend left. 

“I want every comfort. My life is very solitary and very cheer¬ 
less. Though it has pleased God wonderfully to deliver me from the 
dropsy, I am yet very weak, and have not passed the door since 
the 13th of December. I hope for some help from warm weather, 
which will surely come in time. 

“I could not have the consent of the physicians to go to church 
yesterday; I therefore received the holy sacrament at home, in the 
room where I communicated with dear Mrs. Williams, a little 
before her death. O! my friend, the approach of death is very 
dreadful. I am afraid to think on that which I know I cannot avoid. 
It is vain to look round and round for that help which cannot be 
had. Yet we hope and hope, and fancy that he who has lived to-day 
may live to-morrow. But let us learn to derive our hope only from 
God. 
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“In the mean time, let us be kind to one another. I have no friend 
now living but you ^ and Mr. Hector, that was the friend of my 
youth. Do not neglect, dear Sir, 

‘Yours affectionately, 

“Sa.m. Johnson.’' 

“London, Easter-Monday, 

April 12, 1784.” 

[“To Mrs. Lucy Porter, in Lichfield. 

“my dear, 

“I WRITE to you now, to tell you that I am so far recovered 
that on the 2 ist I went to church, to return thanks, after a confine¬ 
ment of more than four long months. 

“My recovery is such as neither myself nor tlie physicians at all 
e.xpected, and is such as that very few examples have been known 
of the like. Join with me, my dear love, in returning thanks to God. 

“Dr. V’yse has been with |me] this evening; he tells me that you 
likewise have been much disordered, but that you are now better. 

I hope that we shall sometime have a cheerful interview. In the 
mean time let us pray for one another. 

“I am. Madam, 

“Your humble servant, 

“Sam. Johnson.’’] 

“London, April 26, i 784 -“ 

What follows is a beautiful specimen of his gentleness and cony 
placency to a young lady his god-child, one of the daughters of h;s 
friend Mr. Langton, then I think in her seventh year. He took the 
trouble to write it in a large round hand, nearly resembling printed 
characters, that she might have the satisfaction of reading it herself. 
The original lies before me, but shall be faithfully restored to hi r; 
and I dare say will be preserved by her as a jewel, as long as she 
lives. 

“To Miss Jane Langton, in Rochester, Kent. 

“my dearest miss jenny, 

“I AM sorry that your pretty letter has been so long without 
being answered; but, when I am not pretty well, I do not always 
write plain enough for young ladies. I am glad, my dear, to see 
that you write so well, and hope that you mind your pen, your 
book, and your needle, for they are all necessary. Your books wi^U 
give you knowledge, and make you respected; and your needle 

1 [This friend of Johnson’s youth survived him somewhat more than three 
years, having died Feb. 19, 1788.—M.] 
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will find you useful employment when you do not care to read. 
When you are a little older, I hope you will be very diligent in 
learning arithmetick; and, above all, that through your whole life 
you will carefully say your prayers, and read your Bible. 

“I am, my dear, 

“Your most humble servant, 

“Sam. Johnson.” 

“May 10, 1784.” 


‘On Wednesday, May 5, I arrived in London, and next morning 
had the pleasure to find Dr. Johnson greatly recovered. I but just 
saw him; for a coach was waiting to carry him to Islington, to the 
house of his old friend the Reverend Mr. Strahan, where he went 
sometimes for the benefit of good air, which, notwithstanding his 
having formerly laughed at the general opinion upon the subject, 
he now acknowledged was conducive to health. 

One morning afterwards, when I found him alone, he communi¬ 
cated to me, with solemn earnestness, a very remarkable circum¬ 
stance which had happened in the course of his illness, when he 
was much distressed by the dropsy. He had shut himself up, and 
employed a day in particular exercises of religion,—fasting, humil¬ 
iation, and prayer. On a sudden he obtained extraordinary relief, 
for which he looked up to Heaven with grateful devotion. He made 
no direct inference from this fact; but from his manner of telling 
it, I could perceive that it appeared to him as something more than 
an incident in the common course of events. For my own part, I 
have no difficulty to avow that cast of thinking, which, by many 
modern pretenders to wisdom, is called superstitious. But here I 
think even men of dry rationality may believe, that there was an 
intermediate interposition of Divine Providence, and that “the 
fervent prayer of this righteous man” availed.^ 

On Sunday, May 9, I found Colonel Valiancy, the celebrated 

1 Upon this subject there is a very fair and judicious remark in the Life 
of Dr. Abernethy, in the first edition of the Biographia Britannica, which 
I should have been glad to sec in his Life which has been written for the 
second edition of that valuable work. “To deny the exercise of a particular 
providence in the Deity’s government of the world, is certainly impious, 
yet nothing serves the cause of the scorner more than an incautious forward 
zeal in determining the particular instances of it.” 

In confirmation of my sentiments, I am also happy to quote that sensible 
and elegant writer Mr. Melmoth, in Letter VIII. of his collection, published 
under the name of Fitzosborne. “We may safely assert, that the belief of a 
particular Providence is founded upon such probable reasons as may well 
justify our assent. It would scarce, therefore, be wise to renounce an opinion 
which affords so firm a support to the soul, in those seasons wherein she 
stands in most need of assistance, merely because it is not possible, in 
questions of this kind, to solve every difficulty which attends them.” 
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Antiquary, and Engineer of Ireland, with him. On Monday, the 
loth, I dined with him at Mr, Paradise’s, where was a large com¬ 
pany; Mr. Bryant, Mr. Joddrel, Mr. Hawkins Browne, &c. On 
Thursday, the 13th, I dined with him at Mr. Joddrel’s, with an¬ 
other large company; the Bishop of Exeter, Lord Monboddo,' 
Mr. Murphy, &c. 

On Saturday, May 15, I dined wdth him at Dr. Brocklesby’s, 
where were Colonel Valiancy, Mr. Murphy, and that cver-cheerful 
companion !Mr. Devaynes, apothecary to his Majesty. Of these 
days, and others on which I saw him, I have no memorials, except 
the general recollection of his being able and animated in conversa¬ 
tion, and appearing to relish society as much as the yoim 'c-1 man. 
I find only these three small particulars:—When a person was 
mentioned, who said, “I have lived fifty-one years in this world, 
without having had ten minutes of uneasiness;” he exclaimed, “The 
man who says so, lies: he attempts to impose on human credulity.” 
The Bishop of Exeter ^ in vain observed, that men were very dif¬ 
ferent. His Lordship’s manner was not impressive; and I learnt 
afterwards, that Johnson did not find out that the person who 
talked to him was a Prelate; if he had, I doubt not that he would 
have treated him with more respect; for once talking of (leorge 
Psalmanazar, whom he reverenced for his piety, he said. “1 should 
as soon think of contradicting a Bishop.” One of the company 
provoked him greatly by doing what he could least of all bear, 
which was quoting something of his own writing, against what he 
then maintained. “What, Sir, (cried the gentleman,) do you say to 

‘The busy day, the peaceful night, 

Unfclt, uncounted, glided by ?’ ” ® 

Johnson finding himself thus presented as giving an instance of a 
man who had lived without uneasiness, was much offended, for he 
looked upon such a quotation as unfair, his anger burst out in an 
unjustifiable retort, insinuating that the gentleman’s remark was a 
sally of ebriely; “Sir, there is one passion I would advise you te 
command: when you have drunk out that glass, don’t drink an¬ 
il was sorry to obrerve Lord Monboddo avoid any communication with 
Dr. Johnson. I flattered myscif that I had made them very good friend', 
(see “Journal of a Tour to the Hebrides," .trd edit. |). 67 (Aug. 21), but 
unhappily his Lordship had resumed and cherished a violent prejudice 
against my illustrious friend, to whom I must do the justice to say, there was 
on his part not the least anger, but a good humoured sportiveness. Nay, 
though he knew cf his Lordship’s indisposition towards him, he was even 
kindly; as appeared from his enquiring of me after him, by an abbreviation 
of his name, “Well, how does Monny?” 

2 FDr. John Ross.l 

s Verses on the death cf Mr. Levett. 
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Other.” Here was exemplified what Goldsmith said of him, with the 
aid of a very witty image from one of Cibber’s Comedies: “There 
is no arguing with Johnson: for if his pistol misses fire, he knocks 
you down with the butt end of it.” 

Another was this: when a gentleman of eminence in the literary 
world was violently censured for attacking people by anonymous 
paragraphs in newspapers; he, from the spirit of contradiction as 
I thought, took up his defence and said, “Come, come, this is not 
so terrible a crime; he means only to vex them a little. I do not 
say that I should do it; but there is a great difference between him 
and me; what is fit for Hephaestion is not fit for Alexander.”— 
Another, when I told him that a young and handsome Countess 
had said to me, “I should think that to be praised by Dr. Johnson 
would make one a fool all one’s life;” and that I answered, 
“Madam, I shall make him a fool to-day, by repeating this to him;” 
he said, “I am too old to be made a fool; but if you say I am made 
a fool I shall not deny it. I am much pleased with a compliment, 
especially from a pretty woman.” 

On the evening of Saturday, May 15, he was in fine spirits at our 
Essex-Head Club. He told us, “I dined yesterday at Mrs. Garrick’s 
with Mrs. Carter,^ Miss Hannah More, and Miss Fanny Burney. 
Three such women are not to be found: I know not where I could 
find a fourth, except Mrs. Lennox, who is superiour to them all.” 
Boswell. “What! had you them all to yourself. Sir?” Johnson. 
“I had them all, as much as they were had; but it might have been 
better had there been more company there.” Boswell. “Might not 
Mrs. Montagu have been a fourth?” Johnson. “Sir, Mrs. Montagu 
does not make a trade of her wit; but Mrs. Montagu is a very 
extraordinary woman: she has a constant stream of conversation, 
and it is always impregnated; it has always meaning.” Boswell. 
“Mr. Burke has a constant stream of conversation.” Johnson. 
“Yes, Sir; if a man were to go by chance at the same time with 
Burke under a shed, to shun a shower, he would say—‘this is an 
extraordinary man.’ If Burke should go into a stable to see his 
horse drest, the ostler would say—^“we have had an extraordinary 
man here.’ ” Boswell. “Foote was a man who never failed in 
conversation. If he had gone into a stable—” Johnson. “Sir, if he 
had gone into the stable, the ostler would have said, here has been 
a comical fellow: but he would not have respected him.” Boswell. 
“And, Sir, the ostler would have answered him, would have given 
him as good as he brought, as the common saying is.” Johnson. 

1 [This learned and excellent lady, who has often been mentioned in these 
volumes, died at her house in Clargcs-street, Feb. 19, 1806, in her eighty- 
ninth year.—M.] 
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‘‘Yes, Sir; and Foote would have answered the ostler.-^VVhen 

Burke does not descend to be merry, his conversation is very 
superiour indeed. There is no proportion between the powers which 
he shews in serious talk and in jocularity. When he lets himself 
down to that, he is in the kennel.” I have in another place ‘ op¬ 
posed, and I hope with success, Dr. Johnson’s very singular and 
erroneous notion as to Air. Burke’s pleasiintry. Air. VV’indham now 
said low to me, that he differed from our great friend in this ob¬ 
servation; for that Air. Burke was often very happy in his merri¬ 
ment. It would not have been right for either of us to have con¬ 
tradicted Johnson at this time, in a Society all of whom did not 
know and value Air. Burke as much as we did. It might have 
occasioned something more rough, and at any rate would probably 
have checked the flow of Johnson's good-humour. He allied to us 
with a sudden air of e.xullation, as the thought started into his 
mind, “O! gentlemen, I must tell you a very great thing. The 
Empress of Russia has ordered the ‘Rambler’ to be translated into 
the Russian language: - so I shall be read on the banks of the 
Wolga. Horace boasts that his fame would extend as far as the 
banks of the Rhone; now the Wolga is farther from me than the 
Rhone was from Horace.” Boswki.l. “You must certainly Ije 
pleased with this, Sir.” Johnson. “I am pleased, Sir, to be sure. 
A man is pleased to find he has succeeded in that which he has 
endeavoured to do.” 

One of the company mentioned his having seen a noble person 
driving in his carriage, and looking exceedingly well, notwithstand 
ing his great age. Johnson. “Ah, Sir; that is nothing. Bacon oh 
serves, that a stout healthy old man is like a tower undermined."' 

On Sunday, Alay 16 ,1 found him alone; he talked of Airs. Thrale 
with much concern, saying, “Sir, she has done every thing wrong 
since Thrale’s bridle was off her neck;” and was proceeding to 
mention some circumstances which have since been the subject of 
public discussion, when he was interrupted by the arrival of Dr. 
Douglas, now Bishop of Salisbury, 

Dr. Douglas, upon this occasion, refuted a mistaken notion which 
is very common in Scotland, that the ecclesiastical discipline of the 
Church of England, though duly enforced, is insufficient to pieserve 
the morals of the clergy, inasmuch as all delinquents may be 
screened by appealing to the Convocation, which being never 
authorized by the King to sit for the dispatch of business, the appeal 

1 “Journal of a Tour to the Hebrides,” 3rd edit. p. 20 (Aug. 15). 

*I have since heard that the report was not well founded; but *he elation 
discovered by Johnson in the belief that it was true, shewed a noble ardour 
for literary fame. 
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never can be heard. Dr. Douglas observed, that this was founded 
upon ignorance; for that the Bishops have sufficient power to 
maintain discipline, and that the sitting of the Convocation was 
wholly immaterial in this respect, it being not a Court of judicature, 
but like a parliament, to make canons and regulations as times may 
require. 

Johnson, talking of the fear of death, said, “Some people are not 
afraid, because they look upon salvation as the effect of an absolute 
decree, and think they feel in themselves the marks of sanctification. 
Others, and those the most rational in my opinion, look upon salva¬ 
tion as conditional; and as they never can be sure that they have 
complied with the conditions, they are afraid.” 

In one of his little manuscript diaries, about this time, I find a 
short notice, which marks his amiable disposition more certainly 
than a thousand studied declarations.—“Afternoon spent cheerfully 
and elegantly, I hope without offence to God or man; though in no 
holy duty, yet in the general exercise and cultivation of benev¬ 
olence.” 

On Monday, May 17, I dined with him at Mr. Dilly’s, where 
were Colonel Valiancy, the Reverend Dr. Gibbons, and Mr. Capel 
Lofft, who, though a most zealous Whig, has a mind so full of learn¬ 
ing and knowledge, and so much exercised in various departments, 
and withal so much liberality, that the stupendous powers of the 
literary Goliath, though they did not frighten this little David of 
popular spirit, could not but excite his admiration. There was also 
Mr. Braithwaite of the Post-office, that amiable and friendly man, 
who, with modest and unassuming manners, has associated with 
many of the wits of the age. Johnson was very quiescent to-day. 
Perhaps too I was indolent. I find nothing more of him in my notes, 
but that when I mentioned that I had seen in the King’s library 
sixty-three editions of my favourite Thomas a Kempis,—amongst 
which it was in eight languages, Latin, German, French, Italian, 
Spanish, English, Arabick, and Armenian,—he said, he thought it 
unnecessary to collect many editions of a book, which were all the 
same, except as to the paper and print; he would have the original, 
and all the translations, and all the editions which had any varia¬ 
tions in the text. He approved of the famous collection of editions 
of Horace by Douglas, mentioned by Pope, who is said to have had 
a closet filled with them; and he added, “every man should try to 
collect one book in that manner, and present it to a publick library.” 

On Tuesday, May 18 ,1 saw him for a short time in the morning. 
I told him that the mob had called out, as the King passed, “No 
Fox—No Fox,” which I did not like. He said, “They were right. 
Sir.” I said, I thought not; for it seemed to be making Mr. Fox 
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the King’s competitor. There being no audience, so that there could 
be no triumph in a victory, he fairly agreed with me. I said it might 
do very well, if explained thus: “Let us have no Fox;” under¬ 
standing it as a prayer to his Majesty not to appoint that gentleman 
minister. 

On Wednesday, May 19, I sat a part of the evening with him, 
by ourselves. I observed, that the death of our friends might be a 
consolation against the fear of our own dissolution, because we 
might have more friends in the other world than in this. He perhaps 
felt this a rellection upon his apprehension as to death; and said, 
with heat, “How can a man know where his departed friends arc, 
or whether they will be his friends in the other world? How many 
friendships have you known formed upon principles of virtue? Most 
friendships are formed by caprice or by chance, mere confederacies 
in vice or leagues in folly.” 

We talked of our worthy friend Mr. Langton. He said, “I know 
not w’ho will go to Heaven if Langton docs not. Sir, I could almost 
say. Sit anima mea cum Langtono.” I mentioned a very eminent 

friend as a virtuous man. Johnson. “Ves, Sir; but-has not the 

evangelical virtue of Langton.-, I am afraid, would not scruple 

to pick up a wench.” 

He however charged Mr. Langton with what he thought want 
of judgement upon an interesting occasion. “When 1 was ill, tsaid 
ha) I desired he would tell me sincerely in what he thought my 
life was faulty. Sir, he brought me a sheet of paper, on which he 
had written down several texts of Scripture, recommending Christian 
charity. And when I questioned him what occasion I had given for 
such an animadversion, all that he could say amounted to this,— 
that I sometimes contradicted people in conversation. Now what 
harm does it do to any man to be contradicted?” IIoswki.l. “1 
suppose he meant the manner of doing it; roughly,—and harshly.” 
Johnson. “And who is the worse for that?” Boswki.l. “It hurts 
people of weaker nerves.” Johnson. “I know no such wrak-nerved 
people.” Mr. Burke, to whom I related this conference, said, “It is 
well, if when a man comes to die, he has nothing heavier upon his 
conscience than having been a little rough in conversation.” 

Johnson, at the time when the paper was presented to him, 
though at first pleased with the attention of his friend, whom he 
thanked in an earnest manner, soon exclaimed in a loud and angry 
tone, “What is your drift, Sir?” Sir Joshua Reynolds pleasantly 
observed, that it was a scene for a comedy, to see a penitent get 
into a violent passion and belabour his confessor.^ 

1 After all, I cannot but be of opinion, that as Mr. LaiiKti^n was seriously 
requested by Dr. Johnson to mention what appeared to him erroneous in the 
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I have preserved no more of his conversation at the times when 
I saw him during the rest of this month, till Sunday, the 30th of 
May, when I met him in the evening at Mr. Hoole’s, where there 
was a large company both of ladies and gentlemen. Sir James John¬ 
ston happened to say that he paid no regard to the arguments of 
counsel at the bar of the House of Commons, because they were 
paid for speaking. Johnson. “Nay, Sir, argument is argument. 
You cannot help paying regard to their arguments, if they are 
good. If it were testimony, you might disregard it, if you knew that 
it was purchased. There is a beautiful image in Bacon,upon this 
subject: testimony is like an arrow shot from a long bow; the force 
of it depends on the strength of the hand that draws it. Argument is 
like an arrow from a cross-bow, which has equal force though shot 
by a child.” 

He had dined that day at Mr. Hoole’s, and Miss Helen Maria 
Williams being expected in the evening, Mr. Hoole put into his 
hands her beautiful “Ode on the Peace:” ^ Johnson read it over, 
and when this elegant, and accomplished young lady® was pre¬ 
character of his friend, he was bound as an honest man, to intimate what he 
really thought, which he certainly did in the most delicate manner; so that 
Johnson himself, when in a quiet frame of mind, was pleased with it. The 
texts suggested are now before me, and 1 shall quote a few of them. “Blessed 
are the meek, for they shall inherit the earth.” Mat. v. 5.—“I therefore, the 
prisoner of the Lord, beseech you, that ye walk worthy of the vocation 
wherewith ye are called, with all lowliness and meekness, with long-suffering, 
forbearing one another in love.” Ephes. v. i, 2.—“And above all these 
thing put on charity, which is the bond of perfectness.” Col. iii. 14.—- 
"Charity suffereth long, and is kind: charity envieth not, charity vaunteth 
not itself, is not puffed up: doth not behave itself unseemly, is not easily 
provoked.” i Cor. xiii. 4, 5. 

1 [Dr. Johnson’s memory deceived him. The passage referred to is not 
Bacon’s, but Boyle’s: and may be found, with a slight variation, in Johnson’s 
Dictionary, under the word— Cross-bow. —So happily selected are the greater 
part of the examples in that incomparable work, that if the most striking 
passages found in it were collected by one of our modern book-makers, under 
the title of The Beauties of Johnson’s Dictionary, they would form a 
very pleasing and popular volume.—M.l 

* The Peace made by that very able statesman, the Earl of Shelburne, now 
JHarquis of Lansdown, which may fairly be considered as the foundation 
of all the prosperity of Great Britain since that time. 

• In the first edition of my Work, the epithet amiable was given. I was 
sorry to be obliged to strike it out; but I could not in justice suffer it to 
remain, after this young lady had not only written in favour of the savage 
Anarchy with which France has been visited, but had (as I have been 
informed by good authority,) walked, without horrour, over the ground 
vit the Thuiileries when it was strewed with the naked bodies of the faithful 
Swiss Guards, who were barbarously massacred for having bravely defended, 
against a crew of ruffians, the Monarch whom they had taken an oath to 
defend. From Dr. Johnson she could now expect not endearment but 
repulsion. 
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sented to him, he took her by the hand in the most courteous 
manner, and repeated the finest stanza of her p>oem; this was the 
most delicate and pleasing compliment he could pay. Her respect¬ 
able friend. Dr. Kippis, from whom I had this anecdote, was stand¬ 
ing by, and was not a little gratified. 

Miss Williams told me, that the only other time she wa.s for¬ 
tunate enough to be in Dr. Johnson’s company, he asked her to .sit 
down by him, which she did, and upon her enquiring how he was, 
he answered, “I am very ill indeed. Madam. I am very ill even when 
you are near me; what should I be wore you at a distance?” 

He had now a great desire to go to O.xford, as his first jaunt after 
his illness; W'e talked of it for some days, and I had promised to 
accompany him. He was impatient and fretful to-night, bi'cause I 
did not at once agree to go with him on Thur.sday. When I con¬ 
sidered how ill he had been, and what allowance should be made 
for the influence of sickness upon his temper, I resolvetl to indulge 
him, though with some inconvenience to myself, as I wished to 
attend the musical meeting in honour of Handel, in Westminster- 
Abbey, on the following Saturday. 

In the midst of his own diseases and pains, he was ever com¬ 
passionate to the distress of others, and actively earnest in procur¬ 
ing them aid, as appears from a note to Sir Joshua Reynolds, of 
June, in these words: “I am a.shamed to ask for some relief for a 
poor man, to whom, I hope, I have given what I can be expected 
to spare. The man importunes me, and the blow goes round. I am 
going to try another air on Thursday.” 

On Thursday, June 3, the Oxford post-coach took us up in the 
morning at Bolt-court. The other two passengers were Mrs. Beres 
ford and her daughter, two very agreeable ladies from America; 
they were going to Worcestershire, where they then resided. Frank 
had been sent by his master the day before to take places for us; 
and I found from the way-bill that Dr. Johnson had made our 
names be put dov/n. Mrs. Beresford, who had read it, whispered 
me, “Is this the great Dr. Johnson?” I told her it was; so she was 
then prepared to listen. As she soon happened to mention in a voice 
so low that Johnson did not hear it, that her husband had been a 
member of the American Congress, I cautioned her to beware of 
introducing that subject, as she must know how very violent John¬ 
son was against the people of that country. He talked a great deal. 
But I am sorry I have preserved little of the conversation. Mi'^s 
Beresford was so much charmed, that she said to me aside, “How 
he does talk! Every sentence is an essay.” She amused herself in 
the coach with knotting; he would scarcely allow this species of 
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employment any merit. “Next to mere idleness (said he) I think 
knotting is to be reckoned in the scale of insignificance; though 
I once attempted to learn knotting. Dempster’s sister (looking to 
me) endeavoured to teach me it; but I made no progress.” 

I was surprised at his talking without reserve in the publick 
post-coach of the state of his affairs; “I have (said he) about the 
world I think above a thousand pounds, which I intend shall afford 
Frank an annuity of seventy pounds a-year.” Indeed his openness 
with people at a first interview was remarkable. He said once to 
Mr. Langton, “I think I am like Squire Richard in ‘The Journey to 
London,’ ‘I’m never strange in a strange place.’ ” He was truly 
social. He strongly censured what is much too common in England 
among persons of condition,—maintaining an absolute silence, 
when unknown to each other; as for instance, when occasionally 
brought together in a room before the master or mistress of the 
house has appeared. “Sir, that is being so uncivilised as not to 
understand the common rights of humanity.” 

At the inn where we stopped he was exceedingly dissatisfied 
with some roast mutton which he had for dinner. The ladies, I saw, 
wondered to see the great philosopher, whose wisdom and wit they 
had been admiring all the way, get into ill humour from such a 
cause. He scolded the waiter, saying, “It is as bad as bad can be: 
it is ill-fed, ill-killed, ill-kept, and ill-drest.” 

He bore the journey very well, and seemed to feel himself ele¬ 
vated as he approached Oxford, that magnificent and venerable 
seat of Learning, Orthodoxy, and Toryism. Frank came in the heavy 
coach, in readiness to attend him; and we were received with the 
most polite hospitality at the house of his old friend Dr. Adams, 
Master of Pembroke College, who had given us a kind invitation. 
Before we were set down, I communicated to Johnson, my having 
engaged to return to London directly, for the reason I have men¬ 
tioned, but that I would hasten back to him again. He was pleased 
that I had made this journey merely to keep him company. He was 
easy and placid, with Dr. Adams, Mrs. and Miss Adams, and Mrs. 
Kennicot, widow of the learned Hebraean, who was here on a visit. 
He soon dispatched the enquiries which were made about his ill¬ 
ness and recovery, by a short and distinct narrative; and then 
assuming a gay air, repeated from Swift, 

“Nor think on our approaching ills. 

And talk of spectacles and pills.” 

Dr. Newman, the Bishop of Bristol, having been mentioned, 
JoKoson, recollecting the manner in which he had been censured 
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by that Prelate,^ thus retaliated:—^“Tom knew he should be dead 
before what he has said of me would appear. He durst not have 
printed it while he was alive.” Dr. Adams. “I believe his ‘DLsserta- 
tions on the Prophecies’ is his great work.” Johnson. "Why, Sir, it 
is Tom’s great work; but how far it is great, or how much of it is 
Tom’s, are other questions. I fancy a considerable part of it was 
borrowed.” Dr. Adams. “He was a very successful man.” Johnson. 
“I don’t think so. Sir.—He did not get very high. He was late in 
getting what he did get; and he did not get it by the best means. I 
believe he was a gross flatterer.” 

I fulfilled my intention by going to London, and returned to 
Oxford on Wednesday, the 9th of June, when I was happy to find 
myself again in the same agreeable circle at Pembroke College, 
with the comfortable prospect of making .some stay. Johnson wel¬ 
comed my return with more than ordinary glee. 

He talked with great regard of the Honourable Archibald Camp¬ 
bell, whose character he had given at the Duke of Argyll’s table, 
when we were at Inverary; - and at this time wrote out for me, in 
his own hand, a fuller account of that learned and venerable writer, 
which I have published in its proper place. Johnson made a re¬ 
mark this evening which struck me a good deal. “I never (said he) 
knew a Nonjuror who could reason.” “ Surely he did not mean to 

1 Dr. Newton, in his Account of his own Life, after animadvcrlinR upon 
Mr. Gibbon’s History, says, “Dr. Johnson’s ‘Lives of the Poets’ afforded more 
amusement; but candour was much hurt and offended at the malevolence 
that predominates in every part. Some passages, it must be allowed, arc 
judicious and well written, but make not sufficient compensation for so 
much spleen and ill-humour. Never was any biographer more sparing of his 
praise, or more abundant in his censures. He seemingly delights more in 
exposing blemishes, than in recommending beauties; slightly passes over 
excellencies, enlarges upon imperfections, and not content with his own 
.severe reflections, revives old scandals, and produces large C4uotalions from 
the forgotten works of former criticks. His reputation was so high in the 
republick of letters, that it wanted not to be raised upon the ruins of others. 
But these Essays, instead of raising a higher idea than was before entertained 
of his understanding, have certainly given the world a worse ojunion of his 
temper.—The Bishop was therefore the more surpri/ed and concerned for 
his townsman, for he respected him not only for his genius und learning, but 
valued him much for the more amiable part of his character, his humanity 
and charity, his morality and relijon.” The last sentence we may consider 
as the general and permanent opinion of Bishop Newton; the remarks which 
precede it must, by all who have read Johnson’s admirable work* be imputed 
to the disgust and peevishness of old age. I wish they had not appeared, and 
that Dr. Johnson had not been provoked by them to express himself not in 
respiectful terms, of a Prelate, whose labours were certainly of considerable 
advantage both to literature and religion. 

2 “Journal of a Tour to the Hebricies,’’ 3rd edit. p. 371 (Oct. 25). 

» The Rev. Mr. Agutter has favoured me with a note of a dialogue wtw'ceu 
Mr. John Henderson and Dr. Johnson on this topick, a^ related by Mr 
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deny that faculty to many of their writers; to Hickes, Brett, and 
other eminent divines of that persuasion; and did not recollect 
that the seven Bishops, so justly celebrated for their magnanimous 
resistance of arbitrary power, were yet Non jurors to the new Gov¬ 
ernment. The nonjuring clergy of Scotland, indeed, who, excepting 
a few, have lately, by a sudden stroke, cut off all ties of allegiance 
to the house of Stuart, and resolved to pray for our present lawful 
Sovereign by name, may be thought to have confirmed this remark; 
as it may be said, that the divine indefeasible hereditary right which 
they professed to believe, if ever true, must be equally true still. 
Many of my readers will be surprized when I mention, that Johnson 
assured me he had never in his life been in a nonjuring meeting¬ 
house. 

Next morning at breakfast, he pointed out a passage in Savage’s 
“Wanderer,” saying “These are fine verses.”—“If (said he) I had 
written with hostility of Warburton in my Shakspeare, I should 
have quoted this couplet: 

‘Here Learning, blinded first, and then beguil’d, 

Looks dark as Ignorance, as Frenzy wild.’ 

You see they’d have fitted him to a T" (smiling.) Dr. Adams. 
“But you did not write against Warburton.” Johnson. “No, Sir, 
I treated him with great respect both in my preface and in my 
Notes.” 

Mrs. Kennicot spoke of her brother, the Reverend Mr. Chamber- 
layne, who had given up great prospects in the Church of England 
on his conversion to the Roman Catholick faith. Johnson, who 
warmly admired every man who acted from a conscientious regard 
to principle, erroneous or not, exclaimed fervently, “God bless him.” 

Mrs. Kennicot, in confirmation of Dr. Johnson’s opinion, that 
the present was not worse than former ages, mentioned that her 
brother assured her, there was now less infidelity on the Continent 
than there had been; Voltaire and Rousseau were less read. I 
asserted, from good authority, that Hume’s infidelity was certainly 
less read. Johnson. “All infidel writers drop into oblivion, when 
personal connections and the floridness of novelty are gone; though 
now and then a foolish fellow, who thinks he can be witty upon 

Henderson, and it is evidently so authentick that I shall here insert it:— 
Henderson. “What do you think. Sir, of William Law?” Johnson. “William 
Law, Sir, wrote the best piece of Parenetick Divinity; but William Law was 
no reasoner.” Henderson. “Jeremy Collier, Sir?” Johnson. “Jeremy Collier 
fought without a rival, and therefore could not claim the victory.” Mr. 
Henderson mentioned Kenn and Kettlewell; but some objections were made; 
at last he said, “But, Sir, what do you think of Lesley?” Johnson. “Charles 
Lesley I bad forgotten. Lesley was a reasoner, and a reasoner who was not to 
be reasoned against.” 
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them, may bring them again into notice. There will sometimes 
start up a College joker, who does not consider that what is a joke 
in a College will not do in the world. To such defenders of Religion 
I would apply a stanza of a poem which I remember to have seen 
in some old collection: 

‘Henceforth be quiet ann aRree, 

Each kihs his empty brother; 

Religion scorns a foe like thee. 

But dreads a friend like t’other.' 

The point is well, though the expres.sion is not correct; one, not ihci 
should be opposed to t’other ' 

On the Roman Catholick religion he said, “If you join the Papists 
externally, they will not interrogate you strictly as to ytnir belief 
in their tenets. No reasoning Papist believes every article of tluir 
faith. There is one side on which a good man might be persuade 1 
to embrace it. A good man of a timorous disposition, in great doubt 
of his acceptance with God, and pretty credulous may be glad lo 
be of a church where there are so many helps to get to heaven. I 
would be a Papist if I could, I have fear enough; but an obstinate 
rationality prevents me. I shall never be a Papist, unless on the near . 
approach of death, of which I have a very great terrour. I wondei 
that women are not all Papists,” Boswell. “They are not more 
afraid of death than men are.” Johnson. “Because they are le.ss 
wicked.” Dr, .Adams. “They are more pious.” Johnson. “No, hang 
’em, they are not more pious. A wicked fellow is the most pious 
when he takes to it. He’ll beat you all at piety.” 

He argued in defence of some of the peculiar tenets of the Church 
of Rome. As to the giving the bread only to the laity, he said, “’I'hcy 
may think, that in what is merely ritual, deviations from the primi¬ 
tive mode may be admitted on the ground of convenience; and I 
think they are as well warranted to make this alteration, as we are 
to substitute sprinkling in the room of the ancient baptism. As to 
the invocation of saints, he said, “Though I do not think it au- 

II have inserted the stanza as Johnson repeated it from memory; but I 
have since found the poem itself, in “The Foundling Hospital for Wit,' 
printed at London, 1749. It is as follows; 

“Epigram, occasioned by a religious dispute at Bath. 

“On Reason, Faith, and Mystery high, 

Two wits harangue the table; 

B-y believes he knows not why, 

N-swears ’lis all a fable. 

“Peace, coxcombs, peace, and both agree, 

N-, kiss thy empty brother; 

Religion laughs at foes like thee. 

And dreads a friend like t'other.” 
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thorised, it appears to me, that ‘the communion of saints’ in the 
Creed means the communion with the saints in Heaven, as con¬ 
nected with ‘The holy Catholick church.’ ” ^ He admitted the in¬ 
fluence of evil spirits upon our minds, and said, “Nobody who be¬ 
lieves the New Testament can deny it.” 

I brought a volume of Dr. Hurd, the Bishop of Worcester’s Ser¬ 
mons, and read to the company some passages from one of them, 
upon this text, “Resist the Devil, and he will fly from you.” James 
'iv. 7.1 was happy to produce so judicious and elegant a supporter ^ 
of'a doctrine, which, I knew not why, should, in this world of im¬ 
perfect knowledge, and, therefore, of wonder and mystery in a 

1 Waller, in his “Divine Poesie,” Canto first, has the same thought finely 
expressed: 

“The Church triumphant, and the Church below, 

In songs of praise their present union show; 

Their joys are full; our expectation long, 

In life we differ, but we join in song; 

Angels and we assisted by this art, 

May sing together, though we dwell apart.” 

2The Sermon thus opens:—“That there are angels and spirits good and 
bad; that at the head of these last there is one more considerable and 
malignant than the rest, who, in the form, or under the name of a serpent, 
was deeply concerned in the fall of man, and whose head, as the prophetick 
language is, the son of man was one day to bruise; that this evil spirit, 
though that prophecy be in part completed, has not yet received his death’s 
wound, but is still permitted, for ends unsearchable to us, and in ways 
which we cannot particularly explain, to have a certain degree of power in 
this world hostile to its virtue and happiness, and sometimes exerted with 
too much success; all this is so clear from scripture, that no believer, unless 
he be first of all spoiled by philosophy and vain deceit, can possibly entertain 
a doubt of it.” 

Having treated of possessions, his Lordship says, “As I have no authority 
to affirm that there are now any such, so neither may I presume to say with 
confidence, that there are not any.” 

“But then with regard to the influence of evil spirits at this day upon the 
SOULS of men, I shall take leave to be a great deal more peremptory.— 
[Then, having stated the various proofs, he adds,] All this, I say, is so 
manifest to every one who reads the Scriptures, that, if we respect their 
authority, the question concerning the reality of the dcmoniack influence 
upon the minds of men is clearly determined.” 

Let it be remembered, that these are not the words of an antiquated or 
obscure enthusiast, but of a learned and polite Prelate now alive; and were 
spoken, not to a vulgar congregation, but to the Honour:>bIc Society of 
Lincoln’s-Inn. His Lordship in this Seimon explains the words, “deliver 
us from evil,” in the Lord’s Prayer, as signifying a request to be protected 
from “the evil one,” that is, the Devil. This is well illustrated in a short but 
excellent Commentary by my late worthy friend, the Reverend Dr. Lort, 
of whom it may truly be said, MuUis ille bonis fiebilis occidit. It is remark¬ 
able that Waller in his “Reflections on the several Petitions, in that sacred 
form of devotion,” has understood this in the same sense: 

“Guard us from all temptations of the Foe.” 
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thousand instances, be contested by some with an unthinking as¬ 
surance and flippancy. 

After dinner, when one of us talked of there being a great enmity 
between Whig and Tory Johnson. “Why, not so much, I think, 
unless when they come into competition with each other. There 
is none when they are only common acquaintance, none when they 
are of different sexes. A Tory will marry into a Whig family, and 
a Whig into a Tory family, without any reluctance. But, indeed, 
in a matter of much more concern than political tenets, and that 
is religion, men and woman do not concern themselves much about 
difference of opinion; and ladies set no value on the moral character 
of men who pay their addresses to them; the greatest profligate will 
be as well received as the man of the greatest virtue, and this by a 
very good woman, by a woman who says her prayers three times 
a day.” Our ladies endeavoured to defend their sex from this 
charge; but he roared them down! “No, no, a lady will take 
Jonathan Wild as readily as St. Austin, if he has threepence more; 
and, what is worse, her parents will give her to him. Women have 
a perpetual envy of our vices; they are less vicious than we, not 
from choice, but because we restrict them; they are the slaves of 
order and fashion; their virtue is of more consequence to us than 
our own, so far as concerns this world.” 

Miss Adams mentioned a gentleman of licentious character, and 
said, “Suppose I had a mind to marry that gentleman, would my 
parents consent?” Johnson. “Yes, they’d consent, and you’d go. 
You’d go, though they did not consent.” Miss Adams. “Terhaps 
their opposing might make me go.” Johnson. “O, very well; you’d 
take one whom you think a bad man, to have the pleasure of vexing 
your parents. You put me in mind of Dr. Barrowby, the physician, 
who was very fond of swine’s flesh. One day, when he was eating 
it, he said, T wish I was a Jew.’—‘Why so? (said somebody,) the 
Jews are not allowed to eat your favourite meat.’—‘Because (said 
he,) I should then have the gust of eating it, with the pleasure 
of sinning.’ ”—Johnson then proceeded in his declamation. 

Miss Adams soon afterwards made an observation that I do 
not recollect, which pleased him much; he said with a good- 
humoured smile, “That there should be so much excellence united 
with so much depravity, is strange.” 

Indeed, this lady’s good qualities, merit, and accomplishments, 
and her constant attention to Dr. Johnson, were not lost upon him. 
She happened to tell him that a little coffee-pot, in which she had 
made him coffee, was the only thing she could call her own. He 
turned to her with a complacent gallantry, “Don’t say so, my dear; 
I hope you don’t reckon my heart as nothing.” 
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I asked him if it was true as reported, that he had said lately, 
“I am for the King against Fox; but I am for Fox against Pitt.” 
Johnson. “Yes, Sir; the King is my master; but I do not know 
Pitt; and Fox is my friend,” 

“Fox, (added he,) is a most extraordinary man; here is a man 
(describing him in strong terms of objection in some respects ac¬ 
cording as he apprehended, but which exalted his abilities the 
more,) who has divided the Kingdom with Caesar; so that it was 
a doubt whether the nation should be ruled by the sceptre of 
George the Third, or the tongue of Fox.” 

Dr. Wall, physician at Oxford, drank tea with us. Johnson had 
in general a peculiar pleasure in the company of physicians, which 
was certainly not abated by the conversation of this learned, in¬ 
genious, and pleasing gentleman. Johnson said, “It is wonderful 
how little good Radcliffe’s travelling fellowships have done. I know 
nothing that has been imported by them; yet many additions to 
our medical knowledge might be got in foreign countries. Inocula¬ 
tion, for instance, has saved more lives than war destroys: and the 
cures performed by the Peruvian-bark are innumerable. But it is in 
vain to send our travelling physicians to France, and Italy, and 
Germany, for all that is known there is known here: I’d send them 
out of Christendom; I’d send them among barbarous nations.” 

On Friday, June ii, we talked at breakfast, of forms of prayer. 
Johnson. “I know of no good prayers but those in the ‘Book of 
Common Prayer,’ ” Dr. Adams, (in a very earnest manner,) “I 
wish. Sir, you would compose some family prayers.” Johnson. 
“I will not compose prayers for you. Sir, because you can do it for 
yourself. But I have thought of getting together all the books of 
prayers which I could, selecting those which should appear to me 
the best, putting out some, inserting others, adding some prayers 
of my own, and prefixing a discourse on prayer.” We all now 
gathered about him, and two or three of us at a time joined in 
pressing him to execute this plan. He seemed to be a little displeased 
at the manner of our importunity, and in great agitation called 
out, “Do not talk thus of what is so awful. I know not what time 
God will allow me in this world. There are many things which I 
wish to do.” Some of us persisted, and Dr. Adams said, “I never 
was more serious about anything in my life.” Johnson. “Let me 
alone, let me alone; I am overpowered.” And then he put his hands 
before his face, and reclined for some time upon the table. 

I mentioned Jeremy Taylor’s using, in his forms of prayer, “I 
am the chief of sinners,” and other such self-condemning expres¬ 
sions. “Now, (said I) this cannot be said with truth by every man, 
and therefore is improper for a general printed form. I myself 
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cannot say that I am the worst of men; I will not say so.” Johnson. 

A man may know, that physically, that is, in the real state of 
things, he is not the worst man; but that morally he may be so. 
Law observes, ‘that every man knows something worse of himself 
than he is sure of in others, \o\i may not have ci>niniilted siicli 
crimes as some men have done; but you do not know against what 
degree of light they have sinned. Uesidcs, Sir, ‘the chief of sinners’ 
is a mode of expression for ‘I am a great sinner,’ So St. Paul, six'ali- 
ing of our Swiour’s having died to save sinners, says, ‘of whom 
I am the chief;’ yet he certainly did not think himself so bad as 
Judas Iscariot.” Boswell. “But, Sir, Taylor means it literally, 
for he founds a conceit upon it. \\ hen praying for the conversion 
of sinners, and of himself in particular, he says, ‘I^ird, thou wilt 
not leave thy chic} work undone.’ ” Johnson. “I do not approve 
of figurative expressions in addressing the Supreme Being; and 
I never use them. Taylor gives a very good advice: ‘Never lie 
in your prayers; never confess more than you really believe; never 
promise more than you mean to perform.’ ” I recollected this pre¬ 
cept in his “Golden Grove; ” but his example for prayer contradicts 
his precept. 

Dr. Johnson and I went in Dr. Adams’s coach to dine with Mr. 
Nowell, Principal of St. Mary Hall, at his beautiful villa at Iflley, 
on the banks of the Isis, about two miles from Oxford. While we 
were upon the road, I had the resolution to ask Johnson whether 
he thought that the roughness of his manner had been an advantage 
or not, and if he would not have done more good if he had been more 
gentle. I proceeded to answer myself thus: “Perhaps it has been of 
advantage, as it has given weight to what you said: you could not, 
perhaps, have talked with such authority without it,” Johnson. 
“No, Sir; I have done more good as I am. Obscenity and Impieiy 
have always been repressed in my company.” Bosweli.. “ irue, 
Sir; and that is more than can be said of every Bishop. Greater 
liberties have been taken in tlie presence of a Bishoj), though a 
very good man, from his being milder, and therefore not com¬ 
manding such awe. Vet, Sir. many people who might have been 
benefited by your conversation, have been frightened away. A 
worthy friend of ours has told me, that he has often been alreid 
to talk to you.” Johnson. “Sir, he need not have been afraid, if 
he had any thing rational to say.^ If he had not, it was better he did 
not talk.” 

1 [The words of Erasmus (as my learned friend Archdeacon Kearney 
observes to me,) may be applied to Johnson; “Qui ingenium, sensum, du- 
tionem hominis noverant multis non offenduntur, quibus graviter erant 
offendendi, qui haec ignorarunt.”—M.] 
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Dr. Nowell is celebrated for having preached a sermon before 
the House of Commons, on the 30th of January, 1772, full of high 
Tory sentiments, for which he was thanked as usual, and printed 
it at their request; but, in the midst of that turbulence and faction 
which disgraced a part of the present reign, the thanks were after¬ 
wards ordered to be expunged. This strange conduct sufficiently 
exposes itself; and Dr. Nowell will ever have the honour which 
is due to a lofty friend of our monarchical constitution. Dr. John¬ 
son said to me, “Sir, the Court will be very much to blame, if he 
is not promoted.” I told this to Dr. Nowell; and asserting my 
humbler, though not less zealous exertions in the same cause, I 
suggested, that whatever return we might receive, we should still 
have the consolation of being like Butler’s steady and generous 
Royalist, 

“True as the dial to the sun, 

Although it be not shone upon,” 

We were well entertained and very happy at Dr. Nowell’s, where 
was a very agreeable company; and we drank “Church and King” 
after dinner, with true Tory cordiality. 

We talked of a certain clergyman of extraordinary character, 
who, by exerting his talents in writing on temporary topicks, and 
displaying uncommon intrepidity, had raised himself to affluence. 
I maintained that we ought not to be indignant at his success; for 
merit of every sort was entitled to reward. Johnson. “Sir, I will 
not allow this man to have merit. No, Sir; what he has is rather the 
contrary; I will, indeed, allow him courage, and on this account 
we so far give him credit. We have more respect for a man who robs 
boldly on the higffivay, than for a fellow who jumps out of a ditch, 
and knocks you down behind your back. Courage is a quality so 
necessary for maintaining virtue, that it is always respected, even 
when it is associated with vice.” 

I censured the coarse invectives which were become fashionable 
in the House of Commons, and said, that if members of parliament 
must attack each other personally in the heat of debate, it should 
be done more genteelly. Johnson. “No, Sir; that would be much 
worse. Abuse is not so dangerous when there is no vehicle of wit 
or delicacy, no subtle conveyance. The difference betw^een coarse 
and refined abuse is as the difference between being bruised by a 
club, and wounded bj^ a poisoned arrow.”—I have since observed 
his position elegantly expressed by Dr. Young: 

“As the soft plume gives swiftness to the dart. 

Good breeding sends the satire to the heart.” 

On Saturday, June 12, there drank tea with us at Dr. Adams’s, 
Mr. John Henderson^ student of Pembroke-College, celebrated for 
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his wonderful acquirements in Alchymy, Judicial Astrology, and 
other abstruse and curious learningand the Reverend Herbert 
Urolt, wno, I am afraid, was somewhat mortified by Dr. Johnson’s 
not being highly pleased with some “Family Jhscourres ” which 
he had printed; they were in too familiar a style to be appnneil 
of by so manly a mind. I have no note of this evening's conversa¬ 
tion, except a single fragment. When I mentioned Thomas Ford 
Lyttelton’s vision, the prediction of the time of his death, and its 
exact fulfilment;— Johnson. “It is the most extraordinary thing 
that has happened in my day. I heard it with my own ears from his 
uncle, Loi d Westcote." I am so glad to ha\'e e\‘erv evidence of the 
spiritual world, that I am willing to believe it.” Dk. Adams. “You 
have evidence enough; good evidence, which needs not such sup¬ 
port.” Johnson. “I like to have more.” 

Mr. Henderson, with whom I had sauntered in the venerable 
walks of Merton-College, and found him a very learned and pious 
man, supped with us. Dr. Johnson surprised him not a little, by 
acknowledging with a look of horrour, that he was much ojjjiressed 
by the fear of death. The amiable Dr. Adams suggeste<l that tloD 
was infinitely good. Johnson. “'I'hat he is infinitely good, as far 
as the perfection of his nature will allow, I certainly believe; but 
it is necessary for good upon the whole, that individuals shouid lx; 
punished. As to an individual, therefore, he is not infinitely good; 
and as I cannot be sure that I have fulfilled the conditions on which 
salvation is granted, I am afraid 1 may be one of those who shall 
be damned,” (looking dismally.) Dr. Adams. “What do you mean 
by damned!” Johnson, (passionately and loudly) “Sent to Hell, 
Sir, and punished everlastingly.” Dr. Adams. “I don’t believe that 
doctrine.” Johnson. “Hold, Sir, do you believe that some will be 
punished at all?” Dr, Adams, “Being excluded from Heaven will 
be a punishment: yet there may be no great positive suffering.” 
Johnson. “Well, Sir; but, if you admit any degree of punishment, 
there is an end of your argument for infinite goodness simply con¬ 
sidered; for, infinite goodness would inflict no punishment what¬ 
ever. There is no infinite goodness physically considered; morally 
there is. Boswell. “But may not a man attain to such a degree of 
hope as not to be uneasy from the fear of death?” Johnson. “A 
man may have such a degree of hope as to keep him quiet. You 
see I am not quiet, from the vehemency with which I talk; but I 
do not despair.” Mrs. Adams. “You seem. Sir, to forget the merits 

1 See an account of him, in a sermon by the Reverend Mr. Agutter. 

2 [A correct account of Lord Lyttelton's supposed Vi.«ion may be found in 
Nashe's “History of Worcestershire;”— Additions and Corrections, p. 

—M.] 
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of our Redeemer.” Johnson. “Madam, I do not forget the merits 
of my Redeemer; but my Redeemer has said that he will set some 
on his right hand and some on his left.”—He was in gloomy agita¬ 
tion, and said, “I’ll have no more on’t.”—If what has now been 
stated should be urged by the enemies of Christianity, as if its 
influence on the mind were not benignant, let it be remembered, 
that Johnson’s temperament was melancholy, of which such direful 
apprehensions of futurity are often a common effect. We shall 
presently see, that when he approached nearer to his awful change, 
his mind became tranquil, and he exhibited as much fortitude as 
becomes a thinking man in that situation. 

From the subject of death we passed to discourse of life whether 
it was upon the whole more happy or miserable. Johnson was de¬ 
cidedly for the balance of misery: ^ in confirmation of which I 

1 The Reverend Mr. Ralph Churton, Fellow of Brazen-Nose College, 
Oxford, has favoured me with the following remarks on my Work, which he 
is pleased to say, “I have hitherto extolled, and cordially approve.” 

“The chief part of what I have to observe is contained in the following 
transcript from a letter to a friend, which, with his concurrence, I copied for 
this purpose; and, whatever may be the merit or justness of the remarks, 
you may be .sure that being written to a most intimate friend, without any 
intention that they ever should go further, they are the genuine and undis¬ 
guised sentiments of the writer: 

‘Jan. 6, 1792. 

‘Last week, I was reading the second volume of Boswell’s Johnson, with 
increasing esteem for the worthy authour, and increasing veneration of the 
wonderful and excellent man who is the subject of it. The writer throws in, 
now and then, very properly, some serious religious reflections; but there is 
one remark, in my mind an obvious and just one, which I think he has not 
made, that Johnson’s “morbid melancholy,” and constitutional infirmities 
were intended by Providence, like St. Paul’s thorn in the flesh, to check 
intellectual conceit and arrogance; which the consciousness of his extraordi¬ 
nary talents, awake as he was to the voice of praise, might otherwise have 
generated in a very culpable degree. Another observation strikes me, that in 
consequence of the same natural indisposition, and habitual sickliness, (for 
he says he scarcely passed one day without pain after his twentieth year,) 
he considered and represented human life, as a scene of much greater misery 
than is generally experienced. There may be persons bowed down with afflic¬ 
tion all their days; and there are those, no doubt, whose iniquities rob them 
of rest; but neither calamities nor crimes, I hope and believe, do so much 
and so generally abound, as to justify the dark picture of life which John¬ 
son’s imagination designed, and his strong pencil delineated. This I am sure, 
the colouring is far too gloomy for what I have experienced, though as far 
as I can remember, I have had more sickness, (I do not say more severe, 
but only more in quantity,) than falls to the lot of most people. But then 
daily debility and occasional sickness were far overbalanced by intervenient 
days, and, perhaps, weeks void of pain, and overflowing with comfort. So 
that in short, to return to the subject, human life, as far as I can perceive 
from experience or observation, is not that state of constant wretchedness 
which Johnson always insisted it was: which misrepresentation (for such it 
surely is,) his Biographer has not corrected, I suppose, because unhappily, 
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maintained, that no man would choose to lead over again the life 
which he had experienced. Johnson acceded to that opinion in the 
strongest terms. This is an enquiry often made; and its being a sub¬ 
ject of disquisition is a proof that much misery presses upon human 
feelings; for those who are conscious of a felicity of existence, would 
never hesitate to accept of a repetition of it. I have met with very 
few who would. I have heard Mr. Burke make use of a very in¬ 
genious and plausible argument on this subject; “Every man (said 
he,) would lead his life over again; for, every man is willing to go 
on and take an addition to his life, which, as he grows older, he 

he has himself a large portion of melanchcty in his constitution, and fancied 
the portrait a faithful copy of life.’ ” 

The learned writer then proceeds thus in his letter to me: 

“I have conversed with some sensible men on this subject, who all seem 
to entertain the same sentiments respecting life with those which are ex¬ 
pressed or implied in the foregoing paragraph. It might be added, that as 
the representation here spoken of, appears not consistent with fact and 
experience, so neither does it seem to be countenanced by Scripture. There 
is, perhaps, no part of the sacred volume which at first sight promises so 
much to lend its sanction to these dark and desponding notions as the book 
of Ecclesiastes, which so often, and so emphatically, proclaims the vanity 
of things sublunary. But ‘the design of this whole book, (as it has been 
justly observed,) is' not to put us out of conceit with life, but to cure our 
vain expectations of a complcat and perfect happiness in this world; to 
convince us, that there is no such thing to be found in mere external enjoy¬ 
ments;—and to teach us—to seek for happiness in the practice of virtue, in 
the knowledge and love of God, and in the hopes of a better life.’ For this 
is the application of all: Let us hear, &c. xii. 13. Not only his duty, but his 
happiness too: For God, &c. ver. 14. —Sec ‘Sherlock on Providence,’ p. 2qq. 

“The New Testament tells us, indeed, and most truly, that ‘sufficient unto 
the day is the evil thereof;’ and, therefore, wisely forbids us to increase our 
burden by forebodings of sorrows; but I think it no where says that even 
our ordinary afflictions are not consistent with a very considerable degree 
of positive comfort and satisfaction. And, accordingly, one whose sufferings 
as well as merits were conspicuous, assures us, that in proportion ‘as the 
sufferings of Christ abounded in them, so their consolation also abounded 
by Christ.’ 2 Cor. i. 5. It is needless to cite, as indeed it would be endless even 
to refer to, the multitude of passages in both Testaments holding out, in the 
strongest language, promises of blessings, even in this world, to the faithful 
servants of God. I will only refer to St. Luke xviii. 20, 30, and i Tim. iv. 8. 

“Upon the whole, setting aside instances of great and lasting bodily pain, of 
minds peculiarly oppressed by melancholy, and of severe temporal calamities, 
from which extraordinary cases we surely should not form our estimate of 
the general tenorr and complexion of life; excluding these from the account, 
I am convinced that as well the gracious constitution of things which Provi¬ 
dence has ordained, as the declarations of Scripture and the actual ex¬ 
perience of individuals, authorise the sincere Christian to hope that his hum¬ 
ble and constant endeavours to perform his duty, chequered as the best life 
is with many failings, will be crowned with a greater degree of present 
peace, serenity, and comfort, than he could reasonably permit him.self to 
expect, if he measured his views and judged of life from the opinion of Dr, 
Johnson, often and energetically expressed in the Memoirs of him, without 
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has no reason to think will be better, or even so good as what has 
preceded.” I imagine, however, the truth is, that there is a deceitful 
h(;pe that the next part of life will be free from the pains, and 
anxieties, and sorrows, which we have already felt. We are for wise 
purposes “Condemn’d to Hope’s delusive mine,” as Johnson finely 
says; and I may also quote the celebrated lines of Dryden, equally 
philosophical and poetical: 

“When I consider lire, ’lis all a cheat, 

Yet fool’d with hope, men favour the deceit; 

Trust on, and think to-morrow will repav ; 

To-morrow’s falser than the former day; 

Lies worse; an<l while it says wo shall be blest 
With some new joys, cuts off what we po'^se t. 

Stran"e co/cna'ic! none would live past years again; 

Yet all hope pleasure in wliat yet remain; 

And from the dre''s of life think to receive, 

What the first sprightly running could not givc.”i 

any animadversion or censure by bis ingenious Biognpher. If he himself, upon 
reviewing the subject, shall see the matter in tliis ledit, he will, in an octavo 
edition, which is eagerly expected, make such additional remarks or correc¬ 
tions as he shall judge fit, lest the impressions which these discouraging pas¬ 
sages may leave on the reader’s mind, should in any dc "ee hinder whai other¬ 
wise the whole spirit and energy of the work tends, and, J hope, succcss'ully, 
to promote,—pure morality and true roli"ion.’’ 

Though I have, in some degree, obviated any reflections against my illu> 
trious frientl’s d.irk views of life, wlien con-idcrirg, in the course of this 
Work, his "Rambler” and his “Ra'-sda-,” I am obliged to Mr. Churton for 
complying with my re(|iiest of his jx-rmis^ion to insert bis Remarks, being 
conscious of the weiglit of what lie judiciously suggests .n-> to the melancholy 
in my own constitution. His more jilcasing \iews of life, I hope, arc just, 
Valeant, quantum v.tlrre pos'iitnl. 

Mr. Churton condedes his letter to me in these words; “Once, and only 
once, I h.itl the sati lactioii of seeing >our illiisirious friend, and as I feel 
a particular regard f<'r all whom be distuv.uidied with his esteem and friend¬ 
ship, so I derive muih pleasure from reilecting that I once bcheUl, though 
hut transiently near our Colle :e-gate, one whose works will for ever delight 
and improve the world, who w.as a sincere and zealous son of the Church of 
I’.n dand, an honour to his co uitry, and an ornament to human nature.” 

Ills letter was accompanied with a present fn-m himself of his “Sermons 
at the B imiiton Lecture,” and from his friend. Hr. Townson, the venerable 
R-'ctor of Malp.ns in ('lieshirc, of bis “Disiourscs on the (josjk'I.s,” together 
with the following extr.icl of a letter from that excellent person, who is now 
gone to receive the reward of his l.ibours; “Mr. B'^swell is not only very 
entertaining in his works, hut Ihev are so replete with moral and religious 
sentiments, without an instance, as f.ir as I know, of a contrary tendency, 
that I cannot help h.iving a gri-il e-teem for h m; and if ycu think such a 
tritlc as a copy of the Discourses, rx dono aullions, would be acceptable to 
him, I should be haiipy to give him this small testimony of my regard.” 

Such siwntaneous testimonies of approbation from such men, without any 
personal acquaintance with me, arc truly valuable and encouraging. 

' Avkekgzebe, Act iv. Sc. i. 
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It was observed to Dr. Johnson, that it seemed strange that 
he, who has so often delighted his company by his lively and bril¬ 
liant conversation, should say he was miserable. JoiiNStiN. “Alas! 
it is all outside; 1 may be cracking my joke, and cursing the sun. 
Sun, ho'ju / hate thy bcatvsl” 1 kiu-w not well wiiat to think of 
this declaration: whether to h.old it a.s a genuine picture of his 
mind.‘ or as the effect of h's pei^uadie.g him-elf contrary to fact, 
that the po ition which ha h’.d assumed as to human unhappiness, 
was true. We may apyly to him a sentence in Mr. (Iieville's “Ma.x- 
ims, Characters, and R 'ctions;'’- a l)('ok wliith is entitled to 
much more prai. e tiian it !i is received: “.\rjsi xRciit s is charming: 
how full of knowledge, of sei>e, of sentiment. You get him with 
difficulty to your supper; and after having delighted every body 
and himself for a few hours, lie is obligeil to return home: -he 
is finishing his treatise, to prove that unhappiness is the portion of 
man.'’ 


On Sunday, June <>"r idiilo'opher was calm at bre.akf.ast. 
There was something e.xcecdiiii'Jy ple.ij-ing in our leading a College 
life, without restraint, and with siii)eiiour elegame, in conserjuence 
of our living in the Master’s House, and having the company of 
ladies. Mrs. Kennicot related, in his jireseiice, a lively saying of 
Dr. Johnson’s to Miss Harii'.;ili .More, who had expressed a wonder 
that the poet who had wrille:! “TaradiM’ Lo-t.” should write such 
poor Sonnets:—‘‘Milton, Mad.im, was a genius that could cut a 
Colossus from a rock, but could not carve heads upon cherry¬ 
stones.” 

\Ve talked of the casuistical (luestion, ‘‘Whether it was allowable 
at any time to depart from Truths" Johnson. ” flic general rule 
is, that 'I'ruth shouhl never lie violated, because it is of the utmost 
imi’Mirtance to the comfort of life, that we should have a full se¬ 
curity by mutual faith; anfl occasional inconveniences should l)e 
willingly suffered, that we may preserve it. There must, however, 
be some excc-itio.is. If, for in.-tance, a murderer should a.sk you 
which w.ay a man is gone, you may tell him wh.at is not true, lie- 
cause you are unrler a previous obligation not to lu'lray a man to a 
murderer.” Hoswr.i.i.. “Suppfjsing the fwr'-on who wrote Junius 
were U'ked whether he was the autlmur, might he deny it?’’ John¬ 
son. “1 don't know wliat to say to this. If you were sure that he 
wrote Junius, would you, if he denied it, think as well of him after¬ 
wards? Yet it may lie urged, that what a man has no right to ask. 


* Yet there is no doubt that a man may appe.-ir vrr>' gay In company, who 
is sad at heart. His merriment is like the sound of drums and trumpets in 
a battle, to drown the groans of the wounded and dying- 

• Page 139. 
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you may refuse to communicate; and there is no other effectual 
mode of preserving a secret and an important secret, the discovery 
of which may be very hurtful to you, but a Hat denial; for if you 
are silent, or hesitate, or evade, it will be held equivalent to a con¬ 
fession. But stay, Sir, here is another case. Supposing the authour 
had told me confidentially that he had written Junius, and I were 
asked if he had, I should hold myself at liberty to deny it, as being 
under a previous promise, express or implied, to conceal it. Now 
what I ought to do for the authour, may I not do for myself? But 
I deny the lawfulness of telling a lie to a sick man, for fear of alarm¬ 
ing him. You have no buriness with consequences; you are to tell the 
truth. Besides, you are not sure, what effect your telling him he is 
in danger may have. It may bring his distemper to a crisis, and 
that may cure him. Of all lying, I have the greatest abhorrence of 
this, becau.se I believe it has been frequently practised on myself.” 

I cannot help thinking that there is much weight in the opinion 
of those who have held, that truth, as an eternal and immutable 
principle, ought, upon no account whatever, to be violated, from 
supposed previous or superiour obligations, of which every man 
being to judge for himself, there is great danger that we too often, 
from partial motives, persuade ourselves that they exist; nd 
probably, whatever extraordinary instances may sometimes occur, 
where some evil may be prevented by violating this noble principle, 
it would be found that human happiness would, upon the whole, 
be more perfect, were Truth universally preserved. 

In the notes to the “Dunciad,” we find the following verses, ad¬ 
dressed to Pope: ^ 

“While malice, Pope, denies thy page 
Its own celestial fire; 

Wliile criticks, and while bards in rage, 

Admiring, won’t admire: 

While wayw.ard pens thy worth a.ssail, 

And cn\i()us tonnies decry; 

These time-', though many a friend bewail 
These times bewail not I. 

But when the world’s loud praise b thine, 

And spleen no more shall blame; 

When with thy Homer thou shalt shine 
In one establish’d fame! 

When none shall rail, and every lay 
Devote a wreath to thee; 

That day (for come it wall) that day 
Shall I lament to see." 

Tt is surely not a little remarkable, that they should appear with¬ 
out a name. Mi:s Seward, knowing Dr. Johnson's almost universal 

1 The annotator calls them “amiable verses.” 
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and minute literary information, sijinihcd a desire that I should 
ask him who was the authour. He was prompt with his answer:—• 
“V\ hy, Sir, they were written by one Lewis, who was either under¬ 
master or an usher of Westminsler-sehool, and published a Miscel¬ 
lany, in which "Gronjiar Hill" first came out." ' Johnson praist*d 
them highly, and repeated them with a noble animation. In the 
twelfth line, instead of “one establish'd fame.” he rej>eated “one 
unclouded fame,” which he thought was the reading in former edi¬ 
tions: but I believe was a Hash of his own genius. It is much more 
poetical than the other. 

On Monday, June 14, and I'uesday, 15, Dr. Johnson and I dined, 
on one of them, 1 forget which, with Mr. Mickle, translator of the 
“Lusiad,” at Wheatley, a very pretty country' place a few miles 

' fLcwis’s Verses addressed to Pope, (as Mr. Itindley sunKests to me,) were 
first published in a collection ol Pii'ces in Ncr-e and proM’ on occasion of 
‘the Dunciad,” 8vo. 'they arc there called an Kpiirr.im “(ironnar 

Hill,” the same gentleman oh^ervc's, was first printed in Savage’s Miscellanies, 
as an Odr, (it is singular that Johnson should not have recollected this,) 
and was reprinted in the s.mic .\ear, (17JO,) in Lewis’s Mi.scellany, in the 
form it now bears. 

In that Misccll.iny, (as the Reverend Mr. Hlakeway observes to me,) "the 
beautiful poem, ‘Away, let noiieht to love di'-pleasing,’ Ac. (reprinted in 
Percy’s Rkmock-s, voI. i. b. iii , .No i.t.) fir-t ap|)earrd.” It is there said to 
be a translation from the ancic-nt Hriti'h. 

Lewis w.ts authour of "I’hiii;) of ,M.i< < dim,’’ a tragedy, published in 17J7, 
and dedicated to Pope; and in 17,10. he pul)lishe«| a second volume of miscel¬ 
laneous poems. 

A.S Ur. Johnson .settled in I.ondon not long after the Vers<‘s addressed !• 
Pope first n|)peared, he probably then oht.lined some inloriiialion loiicern 
ing their authour, U.ivid Lewi-, whom he h.is disirihcd as an IKher of 
Westminster school; yet the Dean of Westminster, who has ht-en ple.isct) at 
my rcfiue-l to make some encpiirv on this siiliject, li.is not found any vestige 
of his having ever hern emiiloyed in this situation. A late writer ("ICnviroiih 
of London," iv. 171,) supposed thit the following inscription in the ihiirch- 
>ard of the Church of Low I.eyton in Kssev, was intended to commemorate 
this iioct • 

“Sacred to the memory of David Lewis, psci. who died the Kth Day of 
Aprd, 1700, aged 77 years. .1 gre.if (a\ouri!e of the ,Miisr , as hi.s many 
e.scellent pieces m poetr> sufficiently tesiils. 

“Inspired verse may on this marble live, 

Uul can no honour to tliy a.shes give.” 

.... Also Marv, tbe wife of the above-named David Lewis, fourth daughter 
of Newdig.ite Owsley, Km;, wlm (lep.iricd tin- l;f' ih ■ n ')i ol (iitoher, 1,; i, 
aged 00 years 

Hut it npiiears to me im|)rol>abIe that this monumi in was rrefted for the 
authour of the Verges to Pope, and of the Tragedy already mentioned, the 
language both of tt.e deilication prrfived to that piece, and of the <ii'lii .ita.n 
addrc'H’d to the Karl of Shafte-bury, and prefixed to the Misctllanie-, 1710, 
denoting a jicrson who moved in a lower sphere than thi.s Essex ’Sepiirc seems 
to have done,—.M 1 
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from Oxford; and on the other with Dr. Wetherell, Master of 
University-College. From Dr. Wetherell’s he went to visit Mr. Sack- 
ville Parker, the bookseller; and when he returned to us, gave the 
following account of his vi.sit, saying, “I have been to see my old 
friend. Sack. Parker; I find he has married his maid; he has done 
right. She had lived with him many years in great confidence, and 
they had mingled minds; I do not think he could have found any 
wife that would have made him so hsappy. 1'he woman was very 
attentive and civil to me; she pressed me to fix a day for dining 
with them, and to say what I liked, and she would be sure to get it 
for me. Poor Sack! He is very ill, indeed.' We parted as never to 
meet again. It has quite broke me dov/n.” This pathetick narrative 
was strangely diversified with the grave and earnest defence of a 
man’s having married his maid. I could not but feel it as in some de¬ 
gree ludicrous. 

In the morning of Tuesday, June 15, while we sat at Dr. Adams’s, 
we talked of a printed letter from the reverend Herbert Croft, to 
a young gentleman who had been his pujiil, in which he advised him 
to read to the end of whatever books he should begin to read 
Johnson. “ I’liis is surely a strange advice; you may as well resolve 
that whatever men you happen to get acquainted with, you are to 
keep to them for life. A book may be good for nothing; or there 
may be only one thing in it worth knowing: arc we to read it all 
through? These V’oyages, (pointing to the tlircC large volumes of 
Woyages to the South Sea,’ which were just come out) who will 
read them through? A man had belu'r work his way before the 
mast, than read them through; they will be eaten by rats and mice, 
before they are read through. There can be little entertainment in 
such books; one set of Savages is like another.” Bosweli.. ‘T do not 
think the people of Otah'dte can be reckoned Savages.” Johnson 
“Don’t cant in defence of Savages.” Boswei l. “They have the art 
of navigatkvn.” Johnson. “.\ dog or a cat can swim.” Boswell. 
“They carve very ingeniously.’’ Johnson. cat can scratch, and 
a child with a nail can scratch.” I perceived this was none of the 
moll hi tempora jandi; so desisted. 

Upon his mentioning that when he came to College he wrote his 
first e.xercise twice over, but never did so afterwards; Miss Ad.xms. 
“I suppose. Sir, you could not make them better?” Johnson. ‘Aes, 
!Madam, to be sure I could make them better. Thought is better 
than no thought.” Miss .\d.\ms. “Do you think. Sir, you could 
make your Ramblers better?’’ Johnson. “Certainly I could.” Bos¬ 
well. “I’ll lay a bet. Sir, you cannot.’’ Johnson. “But I will, Sir, 
if I choose. I shall make the best of them you shall pick out, bet* 

1 [He died at Oxford in his Sgth year, Dec. 10, 1796.—M.l 
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ter.”— Boswei.l. “But you may add to them, I will not allow ol 
that.” Johnson, “Nay. Sir. there are three ways of making them 
better;—putting out,—ailding.~-or correcting." 

During our visit at Oxhird. the folUiwing conversation passed 
between him and me on the subject of my trying my fortune at the 
English bar. Having asked, whetlier a very extensive acquaintance 
in London, which was very valuable, and of great advantage to ;i 
man at large, might not be prejudicial to a lawyer, by preventing 
him from giving sufficient ti'.tenlion to his business? -John.son 
“Sir, you will attend to business, as business lays hold of you. When 
not actually entployed. you may see your friends as nnicli as you 
do now. You may dine at a C lub every day. ami su|) with »)ne of 
the members every night; and you may be as much at publitl. 
places as one who has seen them all would wish t»'. be. But you 
must take care to attend constantly in Westminster Hall; ImuIi 
to mind your business, as it is almost .all learnt there, (for nobody 
reads now.) ami to shew th:tt you w.int to have bu.'iness. And you 
must not be too often seen at publick places, th.at comjH'titors may 
not have it to say, ‘He is always at the Playhouse or at Ranelagh, 
and never to be found at his chamliers.’ ;\nd, .Sir, thi*re mu'«t be a 
kiml of soleituiiiy in the manner of .1 professional m.in. 1 have noth¬ 
ing partictilar to say to you on the subject. .Ml this 1 should say 
to any one; I should have saiil it to Lord 'Phurlow twenty years 
ago." 

I'hf. Pkoki.ssion may j^robably think this re[)resentation of 
what is re(|uired in a B.irrister who would hope for success, to be 
much too indulgent; but certain it is, that as 

“The wits of C'li.irliS found oa'-irr ways to fanio," 

some of the lawyers of this age who have risen high, have by no 
means thought it absolutely necessary to submit to that h.ng and 
ixiinful course of study which a Plowrlen, a f'oke, anrl a Hale, lon- 
sidered as retjuisite. My respeclefi friend, Mr. Langton, has slu-wn 
me in the hand-writing of his grandfather, a curious account of a 
conversation which he had with Lord Chief justice Hale, in whidi 
that great man tells him, “That frir two years after he came to the 
inn of court, he studied sixteen hours a day; however, (his I/jrdship 
added,) that by this intense ap|;lication he almost brought himself 
to hk grave, though he were of a very strong constitution, and 
after reduced himself to eight h<jurs; but that he would not adviw 
any body to so much; that he thought six hours a day, with alien 
tion and constancy, was sufficient; that a man must use his Ixidy 
as he would his horse, and his stomach; not tire him at once, IhjI 
rise with an appetite.” 
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On Wednesday, June 19, Ur. Johnson and I returned to London; 
he was not well to-day, and said very little, employing himself 
chiefly in reading Euripides. He e.xpressed some displeasure at me, 
for not observing sufficiently the various objects upon the road, 
“ff I had your eyes. Sir, (said he,) I should count the passengers.” 
It was woiiflerful how accurate his observations of visual objects 
were, notwithstanding his imperfect eyesight, owing to a habit 
of attention.—I'hat he was much satisfied with the respect paid to 
him at Dr. Adams’s is thus attested by himself: “I returned last 
night from Oxford, after a fortnight’s abode with Dr. .Adams, ^ho 
treated me as well as I could expect or wish; and he that contents 
a sick man, a man whom it is impossible to please, has surely done 
his part well.” ^ 

.After his return to London from this excursion, I saw him fre¬ 
quently, but have few memorandums; I shall therefore here insert 
some particulars which I collected at various times. 

The Reverend Mr. Astle, of Ashbourne, in Derbyshire, brother 
to the learned and ingenious Thomas .Astle, Esq. was from his early 
years known to Dr. John.son, who obligingly advi.sed him as to his 
studies, and recommended to him the following books, of which 
a list which he has been pleased to communicate, lies before me in 
Johnson’s own handwriting:— Universal History {ancient .)— Rol¬ 
lin’s Ancient History. — Pnjjendorj’s Introduction to History .— 
Vertot’s History of Rnit’lits of Malta. — Vertot’s Revolution of 
Portugal.— Vrrtot's Revolution of Sweden.—Carte’s History of 
Kitf’land.—Present Stale of England.—Geographical Grammar .— 
Prideaux's Connection. — .\elson’s Feasts and Fasts.—Duty of 
Man. — Gentleman’s Religion. — Clarendon’s History. —iru//.s’5 Im¬ 
provement of the Mind. — Logick.—Xature Displayed .—■ 
Ij)U'th’s English Grannnar. — Placku'ell on the Classicks. — Sher¬ 
lock’s Sermons. — Burnet's IJfe of Hale. — Dupin’s History of the 
Church. — Shuckford’s Connections. — Imw’s Serious Call. — Wal¬ 
ton’s Complete Angler. — Sandys's Travels. — Sprat’s History of the 
Royal Society. — FUngland’s Gazetteer. — Goldsmith’s Roman His¬ 
tory.—Some Commentaries on the Bible. 

It having been mentioned to Dr. Johnson that a gentleman who 
had a son wdiom he imagined to have an extreme degree of timidity, 
resolved to send him to a publick school, that he might acquire 
confidence; “Sir, (said Johnson,) this is preposterous expedient 
for removing his infirmity; such a dis|X)sition should be cultivated 
in the shade. Placing him at a publick school is forcing an owl 
upon day.” 

Speaking of a gentleman whose house was much frequented by 

1 “Letters to Mrs. Thrale," Vol. II, p. ,^7’, 
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low company; “Rags, Sir, (said he.) will always make their appear¬ 
ance where they have a right to do it." 

Of the same gentlemjin’s mode of living, he s;iid. “Sir. the 
servants, instead of doing what they are bid, stand round the table 
in idle clusters, gaping upon the guests; and seem as unfit to attend 
a company, as to steer a man of war.” 

A dull country magistrate gave Johnson a long, tedious account 
of his exercising his criminal jurisdiction, the result of which was 
his having sentenced four convicts to transportation. Johnson, in 
an agony of impatience to get rid of such a companion, exclaimed, 
“I heartily wish, Sir, that I were a fifth.’’ 

Johnson was present when a tragedy was read, in which there 
occurred this line: 

“Who rules o’er freemen should himself be free." 

The company having admired it much, “I cannot agree with you 
(said Johnson:) It might as well bo said, 

“Who drives fat oxen should himself be fat.” 

He was pleased with the kindness of Mr. Cator, who was joined with 
him in Mr. Thrale's important trust, and thus describes him: - 
“There is much good in his character, and much usefulness in his 
knowledge.’’ He found a cordial solace at that gentleman’s seat at 
Beckenham, in Kent, which is in<leed one of the finest places at 
w'hich I ever was a guest; and where I find more and more a nos- 
pitable welcome. 

Johnson seldom encouraged general censure of any profession, 
but he was willing to allow a due share of merit to the various de¬ 
partments necessary in civiliseri life. In a splenetick, sarcastical, 
or jocular frame of mind, howevi-r, he would sometimes utter a 
pointed saying of that nature. One instance has been mentioned,' 
where he gave a sudden siitirical stroke to the character of an ottnr- 
ney. The too indiscriminate admission to that employment, which 
requires both abilities and integrity, has given rise to injurious re¬ 
flections. which are totally inapplicable to many very res)>cctable 
men w'ho exercise it with reputation and honour. 

Johnson having argued for some time with a pertinacious gentle¬ 
man; his opponent, who had talked in a very pu/.zling manner, 
happened to say, “I don’t understand you. Sir;” iijHin which John¬ 
son observed, “Sir, I have found you an argument; but I am 
not obliged to find you an understanding.” 

T.alking to me of Horry \Val|>ole, (as Horace, now Karl of Orford, 
was often called.) Johnson allowed that he got together a great 

* “Letters to Mrs. Thralc,” Vol. II. d 284. 

^Sec p. jSo. 
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many curious little things, and told them in an elegant manner. 
Mr. Walpole thought Johnson a more amiable character after read- 
i.ig his letters to IVIrs. Thrale: but never was one of the true ad¬ 
mirers of that great man.^ We may suppose a prejudice conceived, 
if he ever heard Johnson’s account to Sir George Staunton, that 
when he made the speeches in parliament for the Gentleman’s 
Magazine, “he always took care to put Sir Robert Walpole in the 
wrong, and to say every thing he could against the electorate of 
Hanover.” The celebrated Heroick Epistle in which Johnson is 
satyrically introduced, has been ascribed both to Mr. Walpole and 
Mr. Mason. One day at Mr. Courtenay's, when a gentleman ex¬ 
pressed his opinion that there was more energy in that poem than 
could be expected from Mr. Walpole; Mr. Warton, the late Laureat, 
observed, “It may have been written by Walpole, and buckram’d 
by Mason.” - 

He disaf)provcd of Lord Hailes, for having modernised the 
language of the cvcr-mcmorable John Hales of Eton, in an edition 
which his Lordship published of that writer’s works. “.An authour’s 
language. Sir, (said he,) is a characteristical part of his composi¬ 
tion, and is also characteristical of the age in which he writes. Be¬ 
sides, Sir, when the language is changecl we are not sure that the 
^ense is the same. No, Sir; 1 am sorry Lord Hailes has done this.” 

flere it may be observed, that his frequent use of the expression. 
No, Sir, was not always to intimate contradiction; for he would say 
so when he was about to enforce an affirmative proposition which 
had not been denied, as in the instance last mentioned. 1 used to 
consider it as a kind of Hag of defiance: as if he had said, “Any 
argument you may offer against this, is not just. No, Sir, it is not.” 
It was like Ealstaff’s “I deny your Major.” 

Sir Joshua Reynolds having said that he took the altitude of 
a man’s t.aste by his stories and his wit, and of his understanding 
by the remarks which he repeated; being always sure that he must 
be a weak man, who quotes common things with an emphasis as if 
they were oracles;—Johnson agreed with him; and Sir Joshua hav¬ 
ing also ob.scrved that the real character of a man was found out by 
his amusements,—Johnson added, “Yes, Sir; no man is a hypocrite 
in his pleasures.” 

I have mentioned Johnson’s general aversion to a pun. He once, 
however, endured one of mine. When we were talking of a numerous 
company in which he had distinguished himself highly, I said, “Sir, 

^ fin lus Posthumous Works, he has spoken of Johnson in the most 
contemptuous manner!—M.l 

* (It is now (1804) known, that the “Heroick Epistle” was written by 
Mason.—M.] 
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you were a Cod surrounded by smelts. Is not this enough for you? 
at a time too when you were not fishini; for a compliment?'’ He 
laughed at this with a complacent approbation. Old Mr. Sheridan 
observed, upon my mentioniiig it to him. "He liked your compli* 
ment so well, he was walling to take it with putt sauce." l-'or my own 
part I think no innocent species of wit or pleasantry should lie 
suppressed: and that a good pun may bo ailmittcd among the 
smaller excellencies of lively conversation. 

Had Johnson treated at large I)e Claris (yratoiihus, he might 
have given us an admirable work. When the Duke of Bedford at¬ 
tacked the ministry as vehemently as he could, for having taken 
upon them to extend the time for the importation of corn, I.ord 
Chatham, in his first speech in the Hou^e of l.ords, boldly avowed 
himself to be an adviser of that measure. ".My colleagues, (said he.) 
as I was confined by indisposition, did me the sign.il honour of 
coming to the bedside of a sick nrin. to ask his ojiinion. Hut. ha«l 
they not thus condescended, I should havi' taken up ttty bed and 
walked, in order to have delivered that opinion at the ('ouiuil- 
Board.” Mr. Langton, who was present, mentioned this to Johnson, 
who observed, “.\ow, Sir, we ^ee that he took these words as he 
found them; without considering, th.it though the expression in 
Scripture, take, up thy bed and walk, stric tly suited the instance 
of the sick man restored to health and strength, who would of 
course be supposed to carry his bed with him, it c<*u!d not be 
proper in the case of a man who w.is lyine in ;i state of feebleness, 
and who certainly would not add to the difficulty of moving at all, 
that of carrying his bed.” 

When 1 pointed out to him in tlu* news-p.iper one of .Mr. (ir.at- 
tan’s animated and glowing siieeches. in favour of th<* freedom of 
Ireland, in which this expression cKcurred (I know not if :u ( urately 
taken): “We will persevere, till there is not one link «)f the Kngli'-h 
chain left to clank ufion the raes of the nic.ine^-t beggar in Irel.incl;” 
—“Nay, Sir, (said JohuM)!!,) don’t 3011 [lerceive that one link 
cannot clank?" 

Mrs. d'hr.ile has published.' as John'-on's. a kind of parody or 
counterpart of a fine jioetical pa-sage in one of Mr. lUirke s •.p-rches 
on .-Vmerican Taxation. It is vieourouvly but somewh.at coarsely exe¬ 
cuted ; and I am inclinecl to suppo-e, i*- not cpiite correc tly exhibited. 
I hope he did not use the wcircls '‘:* 7 e ayenl-" for the .Americans 
in the House cif I’arliament, and if he did so. in an extempore 
effusion, I wish the lady had not committ»-d it to writing. 

Mr. Burke uniformly shewed Joho'-on the greatest res|)ert, and 
when Mr. Townshend, now Lord Sydney, at a period when he; wits 

1 “Anecdotes," p. ij. 
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conspicuous in opposition, threw out some reflection in parliament 
upon the grant of a pension to a man of such political principles 
as Johnson; Mr. Burke, though then of the same party with Mr. 
1 ownshend, stood warmly forth in defence of his friend, to whom, 
he justly observed, the pension was granted solely on account of 
his eminent literary merit. I am well assured, that Mr. Townshend’s 
attack upon Johnson was the occasion of his “hitching in a rhyme; ” 
for, that in the original copy of Goldsmith’s character of Mr. Burke, 
in his “Retaliation,” another person’s name stood in the couplet 
where Mr. Townshend is now introduced: 

"Thoutrh fraught with all Icarnine, kept straininp: his throat, 

'I'o iMrrsuade Tommy Townshend to lend him a vote.” 

Tt may be worth remarking, among the m'wutjcp. of my collectior. 
that Johnson was once drawn to serve in the militia, the Trained 
Bands of the (?ity of London, and that Mr. Rackstrow, of the 
Museum in Fleet-street, was his Colonel. It may be believed he 
did not serve in person; but the idea, with all its circumstances, is 
certainly laughable. He upon that occasion provided himself with 
a musket, and with a sword and belt, which I have seen hanging 
in his closet. 

He was very constant to those whom lie once employed, if they 
gave him no reason to be displeased. When somebody talked of 
being imposed on in the purchase of tea and sugar, and such 
articles: “'I h.it will not be the case, (said he.) if you go to a stately 
shop, as I always do. In such a shop it is not worth their while to 
take a petty advantage.” 

An authour of most anxious and restless vanity being mentioned, 
“Sir, (said he,) there is not a young sapling upon Parnassus more 
severely blown about by every wind of criticism than that poor 
fellow.” 

The difference, he observed, between a well-bred and an ill-bred 
man is this: “One immediately attracts your liking, the other your 
aversion. You love the one till you find reason to hate him; you 
hate the other till you find reason to love him.’’ 

'I’he wife of one of his acquaintance had fraudulently made a 
purse for herself out of her husband’s fortune. Feeling .i proper 
compunction in her last momenfs, she confessed how much she hac 
secreted; but before she could tell where it was placed, she wa‘ 
seized with a convulsive fit aiul e.\pire(l. Her husband said, he was 
more hurt by her want of confidence in him. than by the loss of his 
money. “I told him, (said Johnson.) that he should console him¬ 
self: for perhaps the money might be jniind, and he was sure that 
his wife was f^otu " 

A foppish physicia.n once reminded Johnson of his having been 
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in company with him on a former occasion, “I do not remember 
it, Sir.” The physician still insisted; adding that he that day wore 
so line a coat that it must have attracted his notice. ‘‘Sir, (said 
Johnson,) had you been dipt in ractidus, 1 should not have noticed 
you.” 

He seemed to take a pleasure in speaking in his own style; for 
when he had carelessly missed it, he would repeat the tlunight 
translated into it. Talking of the ('omedy of “ I'he Rehear.sd,” he 
said, ‘Tt has not wit enough to keep it sweet.” I his was ea.sy; - 
he therefore caught himself, and pronounced a more round sen¬ 
tence; “It has in)t vitality enough to pre-erve it from jHitrefaction." 

He censured a writer of enterta.ining I'lavels for assuming a 
feigned character, saying, (in his sense of the word,) “He carries 
out one lye; we know not how many he brings hack." At another 
time, talking of the same persnn, he (»h^erved, “Sir, your .Uvsent 
to a man whom you have never known to falsify, is a debt: but 
after you have known a man to faKifv, your assent to him then is 
a favour.” 

Though he had no taste for p:iiuling. he admired much the 
manner in which .Sir Joshua Reyni>Id> tieatetl of his art, in his 
“Discourses to the Royal .■\cademy.’’ lie observed one day of a 
passage in them, “I think I might as wa ll have said this myself:" 
and once when Mr. Tangtini was sitting by him, he rea<l one of 
them very eagerly, and express'd hiiu'elf thus: “Very well, Mxster 
Reynolds: very well, indeed. Hut it will not be und<Mstood.'' 

When T ob.served to him that Hainting was st) far inferiour to 
f'oetry, that the story or even «‘mblem wbith it communicati'S must 
be previously known, and nieniioiK-d as a natural and laughable 
instance of this, that a little Miss on seeing a |)itture of Justice 
with the scales, had exclaimerl to me. “.See, there's a woman selling 
sweetmeats;’’ he sairl, “l’ainti:>g, .'^ir, (an illustrate, but (annot 
inform.” 

No man was more ready to make an ajMtlogy when he had cen¬ 
sured unjustly, than Johnson. When a proof-sheet of one of his 
works was brought to him, he found fault with the mode in which 
a part of it was arranged, refn-ed to read it, and in a passion d( sired 
that the cnmiX)sitor ' might be sent to him. The compositor wxs 
Mr. Manning, a decent sensible man, who had ((imposed about omr 
half of his “Dictionary,” when in .Mr. Slrahan’s printing-house; 
and a great part of his “Lives of the Hoot'. ’ when in that of Mr. 
Nichols; and who (in his seventy-seventh year) when in Mr. Hald- 

’Compositor in the Printine-houM; means, the fxrv/m who the 

type? in the order in whirh they arc to ‘land (or pnruin;;; and arriti'tei 
what is called the form, from \\!*ich an i"nj>rt ■-■•ion 0 taken 
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win’s printing-house, composed a part of the first edition of this 
work concerning him. By producing the manuscript, he at once 
satisfied Dr. Johnson that he was not to blame. Upon which John¬ 
son candidly and earnestly said to him, “Mr. Compositor, 1 ask 
your pardon; Mr. Com[)o‘-itor, I ask your pardon, again and again.” 

His generous humanity to the miserable was almost beyond ex¬ 
ample. I'he following instance is well attested: Coming home late 
one night, he founil a poor woman lying in the street, so much 
exhausted th:it she could not walk; he took her upon his back, 
and carried her to his house, where he discovered that she was one 
of those wretched females who had fallen into the lowest state of 
vice, poverty, anti disease. Instead of harshly upbraiding her, he 
had her taken care of with all tenderness for a long time, at a con¬ 
siderable expence, till she w'as restored to health, and endeavoured 
to put her into a virtuous way of living.^ 

lie thought Mr. Caleb Whitefoortl singularly happy in hitting 
on the signature of Pn^yrius Cur.un, to his ingenious and diverting 
cross readings of the news-jiapers; it being a re:d name of an 
ancient Roman, and clearly expressive of the thing done in this 
lively conceit. 

He once in his life was known to have uttered what is called a 
hull: Sir Joshua Reynolds, when they were riding together in 
Devonshire, com[>laine(t that he had a very bad horse, for that even 
when going down hill he moved slowly step by step. “Ay (said 
Johnson,) and when he goc5 up hill, he stands stillP 

He had a great aversion to gesticulating in company. He called 
once to a gentleman who offended him in that point, “Don’t atti- 
iudeniseP And when aiiothcr gc-ntlem:m thought he was giving 
additional force to what he uttered, by expressive movements of 
his hands, Johnson fairly seized them, and Indd them down. 

An authour of considerable eminence having engrossed a good 
share of the conversation in the company of Johnson, anil having 
said nothing but what was trilling and insignificant ; Johnson when 
he was gone, observed to us, “It is wonderful what a difference 
there sometimes is between a man’s powers of writing and of talk¬ 
ing.* ****** writes with great spirit, but is a j'Kior talker; had 
he held his tongue, we might have supposed him to have been 
restrained by modesty; but he has spoken a great deal to-day; 
and you have heard what stuff it was.” 

A gentleman having said that a d’clire has not, perhaps, 

the force of a command, but may be considered only as a strong 

»Thc circumstance therefore alluded to in Mr. Courtenay’s “Poetical 
Ch.ir.icter” of him is strictiv tror My informer was Mrs. Desmoulins, who 
lived many years in Dr. Johnson’s house. 
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recommendation;—‘'Sir, (replied Johnson, who overheard him.) 
it is such a recommendation, as if I should throw you out of a two 
pair of stairs window, and recommend to you to fall soft.” ' 

Mr. Steevens, who passed many a social hour with him during 
their long acquaintance, which ciMumenced when they both lived 
in the Temple, has preserved a gord mimber (d pariiculars con¬ 
cerning him, most of which are tti be found in the department of 
Apophthegms, &c. in the Collectnm of ‘‘Johnson’s Works.” Hut he 
has been pleased to favour me with the following, which .are 
original: 

“One evening, previous to the trial of Haretti, a consultation of 
his friends was held at the house of Mr. ('o\, the solicitor, in 
Southampton-buildings, Chancery-lane. Among «)thers present 
were, Mr. Burke and Dr. Johnson, who differed in sentiments con¬ 
cerning the tendency of some |)art of the defeme the i)risoner was 
to make. When the meeting was over. Mr. Steevens ob.served. tliat 
the question between him and his friend had been agitated w'ith 
rather too much warmth. ‘It ma>’ be S(*. Sir, (re()lied the Doctor,) 
for Burke and I should have been of one opinion, if we had had no 
audience.’ ” 

“Dr. Johnson once assumed a character in which perhai>s even 
Mr. Boswell never saw him. llis curiosity having been excited by 
the praises bestowed on the celebrated I orre's fire-works at Mary- 
bone-Ciardens, he desired .Mr. Steevens to .Kcomjiany him thither 
The evening had proved showery: and soon aftir the few peti[)lc 
present were .assembled, publick notice was given, Ih.it the con¬ 
ductors to the wli-els, suns, stars. \’e. wert* so tlioroiiehly w.iter- 
soaked, that it was irnix)' jhU* ;iny p.irt of the exl.ibilloii s^.onld 
be made. ‘I'his is a mere ext u'^e, (says the Doctor) to save lludr 
CMckers for a more i)rorilable company, lad ns both hold up our 
sticks, and threaten to break those eolo’iicd lami>s th.at surround 
the Orchestra, and we shall soon have «»ur wi-hes gr.alil’ied. 'I ho 
core of the fire-works cannot be injureil; let the different pieces be 
touched in their n- [lective centers: and they will do their oflues 
as W'ell as eve’*.’ - Some young mem who overheiul him. iinmedialcdy 
l)egan the violence he had recommended, .and an alleinfit wa. 
speedily made to fire some of the wheels which appeared to have 
received the smallest damage: but to little piirpos!- were they 
lighted, for most of them completely failed.- 'I he anthonr of ‘The 
Rambler,’ however, may l)e considerecl on (his occasion, as the 

* This h.is been printed in other publiration*. ‘‘frill tr> thf arnund." Hut 
Johnson him.sclf tjavc me the true cj:pres<.ion whirh he h.id u,-.rf| a. above; 
meaning that the recommendation left httle choUe in the one cu-se u 
the other. 
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had such a manly fortitude, that he did not trouble the company 
with melancholy complaints. They all shewed evident marks of 
kind concern about him, with which he was much pleased, and he 
e.xerted himself to be as entertaining as his indis}>t)hition allowed 
him. 

The anxiety of his friends to preserve so estimable a life, as long 
as human means might be supposed to have inlliience, made them 
plan for him a retreat from the severity of a Hritish winter, to (he 
mild climate of Italy. This scheme was at last brought to a st'rious 
resolution at General Paoli’s, where I had often talked of it. One 
essential matter, however, I understood vas necessary to be pre¬ 
viously settled, which was obtaining such an addition to his income, 
as would be sufficient to enable him to defray the expence in a 
manner becoming the first literary character of a great nation, and, 
independent of all his other merits, the ,\uthour of Piik Diction¬ 
ary OF THE English Lanocack. Hie person to whom 1 above all 
others thought I should apply to negoi iate this business, was the 
Lord Chancellor,’ because I knew (h;it he highly valued Johnson, 
and that Johnson highly valued his Lordshiji; so that it was no 
degradation of my illustrious friend to solicit for him the favour of 
such a man. I have mentioned what Johnson said of him to me 
when he was at the bar; and after his Lordship w.is advanced to 
the seals, he said of him, “1 would prepare myself for no man in 
England but Lord Thurlow. When I am to meet with him, I should 
wish to know a day before.” How he would haw prepared himself 
I cannot conjecture. Would he have srderted certain topicks, and 
considered them in every view, so as to be in readiness to argue 
them at all points? and what may we suppose those topicks to have 
been? I once started the curious enquiry to the great man who was 
the subject of this compliment: he smiled, but difl not pursue it. 

I first consulted with Sir Joshua Reynolds, who perfectly co¬ 
incided in opinion with me; and I therefore, though personally very 
little known to his Lordship, wrote to him.- staling the case, and 
requesting his good offices for Dr. Johnson. I mentioned that I was 
obliged to set out for Scotland early in the following week, so that 
if his Lordship should have any commands for me as to (his piou.s 
negociation, he would be pleased to send them before that time; 
otherwise Sir Joshua Reynolds would give all attention to it. 

* (Edward Lord Thurlow. who was divrsted of the Krc.at .seal a arrond 
time, in 1703. and died Sept, u, 1806. in the seventy-first year of hit 
ape.—M.l 

* It is strange that Sir John Hawkins should have related that the afiplica 
tion was made by .Sir Joshua Reynolds, when he rould .so easily have (leen 
informed of the truth by enquiring of Sir Joshua. Sir John'.s carrlrssne«i 
to a«certain farts is very remarkable. 
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This application was made not only without any suggestion on 
the part of Johnson himself, but was utterly unknown to him, nor 
had he the smallest suspicion of it. Any insinuations, therefore, 
which since his death have been thrown out, as if he had stooped to 
ask what was superfluous, are without any foundation. But, had he 
asked it, it would not have been superfluous; for though the money 
he had saved proved to be more than his friends imagined, or I 
believe than he himself, in his carelessness concerning worldly 
matters, knew it to be, had he travelled upt)n the Continent, an 
augmentation of his income v/ould by no means have been un¬ 
necessary. 

On Wednesday, June 23 ,1 visited him in the morning, after hav¬ 
ing been present at the shocking sight of fifteen men executed 
before Newgate. I said to him, I was sure that human life was not 
machinery, that is to say, a ch.ain of fatality planned and directed 
by the Supreme Being, as it had in it so much wickedness and 
misery, so many instances of botn, as tliat by which my mind v/as 
now clouded. 

Were it machinery, it would be better than it is in these respects, 
though less noble, as not being a system of moral governinent. He 
agreed with me now, as he always did, upon the great question of 
the liberty of the human will, which has been in all ages perplexed 
with so much sophistry, “But, Sir, as to the doctrine of Necessity, 
no man believes it. If a man should give me arguments that I do 
not see, thoug.h I could not answer them, shouhl I believe that I 
do not see?” It will be observed, that Johnson at all times made the 
just distinction between doctrines contrary to reason, and doctrines 
above, reason. 

Talking of the religious discipline proper for unhappy convicts, 
he said, “Sir, one of our regular clergy will probably not impress 
their minds sulTiciently: they shoulil be attended by a Methodist 
preacher; * or a Popish priest.” Let me however observe, in justice 
to the Reverend Mr. Vilette, who has been Ordinary of Newgate 
for no less than eighteen years, in the course of which he has at¬ 
tended many hundreds of wretched criminals, that his earnest and 
humane exhortations have been very effectual. His extraordinary 
diligence is highly praiseworthy, and merits a distinguished reward.* 

On Thursday, June 24 , I dined with him at Mr. Dilly’s, where 

* A friend of mine happened to he passinsc by a firhi conqrr;:iition in the 
environs of London, when a Methodist preacher quoted this passage with 
triumph. 

*I trust th.at Tiir. City or London-, now happily in unison with The 
Court, W'ill have tlie justice and eenerosity to obtain preferment for this 
Reverend Gentleman, now a worthy old servant of that magnificent Cor¬ 
poration. 
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were the Rev. Mr. (now Dr.) Knox, master of Tunbridge school, 
Mr. Smith, Vicar of Southill, Dr. Beattie, Mr. Pinkerton, authour 
of various literary performances, and the Rev. Dr. Mayo. At my 
desire old Mr. Sheridan was invited, as I was earnest to have 
Johnson and him brought together again by cliance, that a recon¬ 
ciliation might be effected. Mr. Sheridan happened to come e.arly, 
and having learnt that Dr. Johnson was to be there, went away; 
so I found, with sincere regret, that my friendly intentions were 
hopeless. I recollect nothing that passed this day. except Johnson’s 
quickness, who, when Dr. Be.attie ob'^erved, as something remark¬ 
able which had happened to liim. that he had chanced to see both 
No. I, and No. loco, of the hackney-coaches, the first and the la<t; 
“Why, Sir, (said Johnson.) there is an eipial chance for one's 
seeing those two numbers as any other two.” He was clearly right; 
yet the seeing of the two extremes, each of which is in some degree 
more conspicuous than the rest, could not but strike one in a 
stronger manner than the sight of any other two numbers. 1 hough 
I have neglected to preserve his conversation, it was pcrh.aps at 
this interview th.at Dr. Knox formed the notion of it which he has 
exhibited in his “Winter Kvenings.” 

On Friday, June 25, I dined with him at General Paidi s, where, 
he says in one of his letters to Mrs. 1 hrale. I love to dine. I ht rt 
was a variety of di-hes much to his taste, of all which he seemed to 
me to cat so mucli, that I was afraid he might be hurt by it; and 
I whimpered to the General my fear, and begged he might not 
press him. "Alas! (snid the (hmer.il.) see how very ill he looks; he 
can live but a very short time. Would you refu'-e any slight grati¬ 
fications to a man under sentence of death? 'I'here is a humane 
custom in Italy, by which per.M)ns in th.at melancholy situation arc 
indulged with ha\ mg whatever they like oest to eat and drink, even 

with expensive delicacie<i.” , 1 ■ u 

I shewed him some verses on Tachfield by Mi'^s Sev.ird, which 
I had that day received from her, and had the plea^cure to hear hint 
approve of them. He confirmed to me the truth of .1 high com. 
pliment which I had been told he h.id paid to that lady, when sivi 
mentioned to him “The Golombiade,” an epick poem, by Madame 
du Bocca.ge:— ‘Madam, there is not any thing e(|ual to your de¬ 
scription of the ."ea round the North I’ole, in your Ode on the 

death of C'.aptain Cook." . 1. 

On Sunday, June 27, I found him rather better. I mentioned to 
him a young man who was going to Jamaica with his wife' and 
children, in expectation of being provided for by two of her lirother' 
settled in that island, one a clergyman, and the other a physician. 
Johnson. “It is a wild scheme, Sir, unless he has a positive and 
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deliberate invitation. There was a poor girl, who used to come about 
me, who had a cousin in Barbadoes, that, in a letter to her, ex¬ 
pressed a wish she should come out to that Island, and expatiated 
on the comforts and happiness of her situation. The poor girl went 
out: her cousin was much surprized, and asked her how she could 
think of coming. ‘Because, (said she,) you invited me.’—‘Not I,’ 
answered the cousin. The letter was then produced. ‘I see it is true, 
(said she,) that I did invite you: but I did not think you would 
come.’ They lodged her in an outhouse, where she passed her time 
miserably; and as soon as she had an opportunity she returned to 
•England. Always tell this, wlicn you hear of people going abroad to 
relations, upon a notion of being well received. In the case which 
you mention, it is probable the clergyman spends all he gets, and 
the physician does not know how much he is to get.” 

We this day dined at Sir Joshua Reynolds’s, with General Paoli, 
Lord Eliot, (formerly Mr. Eliot, of Port Eliot,) Dr. Beattie, and 
some other company. Talking of Lord Chesterfield; —Johnson. 
“His manner was excjuisitely elegant, and he had more knowledge 
than I expected.” Bosvvkli.. “Did you find. Sir, his conversation 
to be of a superiour style?” Johnson. “Sir, in the conversation 
which I had with him I had the best right to superiority, for it was 
upon philology and literature.” Lord Eliot, who had travelled at 
the same time with Mr. Stanhope, I/ird Chesterfield’s natural son, 
justly observed, that it was strange that a man who shewed he had 
so much affection for his son as Lord Chesterfield did, by writing 
so many long and anxious letters to him, almost all of them when 
he was Secretary of State, which certainly was a proof of great 
goodness of disposition, should endeavour to make his son a rascal. 
His I^rd.ship told us, that Eoote had intended to bring on the stage 
a father who had thus tutored his son, and to shew the son an 
honest man to every one else, but practising his father’s maxims 
upon him, and cheating him. Johnson. “I am much pleased with 
this design; but I think there was no occasion to make the son 
honest at all. No; he should be a consummate rogue: the contrast 
between honesty and knavery would be the stronger. It should 
be contrived so that the father should be the only sufferer by the 
son’s villainy, and thus there would l)e poetical justice.” 

He put Lord Eliot in mind of Dr. Walter Harlc. “I know', (said 
he,) Ilarte was your Lordship’s tutor, and he was also tutor to the 
Peterborough family. Pray, my Lord, do you recollect any particu¬ 
lars that he told you of Lord Peterborough? He is a favourite of 
mine, and is not enough known; Its character has been only ven¬ 
tilated in party pamphlets.” Lord Eliot said, if Dr. Johnson would 
be so good as to ask him any questions, he would tell what he could 
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recollect. Accordingly some things were mentioned. “But, (said his 
Lordship,) the best account of Lord I’eterborough that I Im’c hap¬ 
pened to meet with, is in ‘Captain Carleton's Slomoirs.’ Carleton 
was descended of an ancestor who had distinguished himself at the 
siege of Derry. He was an oftici r; and, what was rare at that time 
had some knowledge of engineering.” Jtdr.iMui said, he had never 
heard of the bixik. Lord I'.liot had it :it Port I Tot ; but. after i 
good deal of en,;uiry, procured a copy in I.oiKhm, and sent it to 
Johnson, who told Sir Joshua Reynolds that he vas going to bed 
when it came, but was so much pleased with it, th.it he sat up till 
he had read it through, and found in it such an air of truili, that 
he could not doubt of its authenticity; adding, with a smile, tin 
allusion to Lord Kliot’s having recently been raided to the peerage,) 
I did not think a yoiniff Lord could have mentioned to nu' a liook 
in the Knglish history tliat was not known to me.” 

An addition to our company came after we went up to the «lr.ivv« 
ing-room; Dr. Johnson seemed to riM* in sjurits .as his .auilieuce 
increased. He said, “lie wislied Lord Orford’s piitures, and .Sir 
Ashton Ixver’s Museum, might be purch.-w-d by the puhliik, be 
cause both the money, and the pii ture'^, and tin* curiosities would 
remain in the country; where.is if they were sold into another 
kingdom, the nation would imhi il get some money, but would lose 
the pictures and curiosities, which it would be desir.ible we should 
have, for imjirovement in taste and natural history. 'The only (pies- 
tion was, as the nation was much in w.ant of mcmey, whether it 
would not be better to t.ike a l.irgc price from a foreign .Statei'” 
He entered upon ? curious di--i ussion of the difference betweiai 
intuition and sagacity; one being immedi.ite in its effeit, the other 
requiring a circuitous proci'ss; one he observed was the eye of the 
mind, the other the nose of the mind. 

.\ young gentleman preM iU took up the aigument against him 
and maintained that no man ever thinks «»f the nose of the mind, 
not adverting that though that figurative sense seems strange to 
us, as very unusual, it is truly not more foried th.in Hamlet’s “In 
my mind's eye, Ib'iatio.” I b.* p'-r-vi'ted mui h too hmg. and ajipc.iied 
to Johnson as putting himself forward as his antagonist with tfK> 
much presumption; uihui whiih he lalhd to him in a loud tone, 
“What is it you are contending for if you hr (onlending?” - And 
afterwards ima'Jning that the gentleman rctorte<l upon him with a 
kind of smart drollery, he said, ‘‘.Mr.*+***, it does not become you 
to talk so to me. Besirles, ridic ule is not your talent, you have tlirrr 
neither intuition nor sagacity. "—The gentleman prote^lc■c! that he 
had intended no improper freedom, but had the greate--* resp' c t for 
Dr. Johnson. After a short pause, during which we wc-o- y ricv.h.it 
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uneasy. —Johnson. “Give me your hand, Sir. You were too tedious, 
and I was too short.” Mr.*****. “Sir, I am honoured by your 
attention in any way.” Johnson. “Come, Sir, let’s have no more of 
it. We offended one anotlicr by our contention; let us not offend 
the company by our compliments.” 

He now said, “He wished much to go to Italy, and that he 
dreaded passing the winter in England.” I said nothing; but en¬ 
joyed a secret satisfaction in thinking that I had taken the most 
effectual measures to make such a scheme practicable. 

On Monday, June 28 ,1 had the honour to receive from the Lord 
•Chancellor the following letter: 

“J'o James Boswell, Esq. 

“sir, 

“f SHOU'D have answered your letter immediately; if, (being 
much engaged when I received it) I had not put it in my pocket, 
and forgot to open it till this morning. 

“I am much oliliged to you for the suggestion; and I will adopt 
and press it as far as I can. 'The best argument, I am sure, and I 
hope it is not likely to fail, is Dr. Johnson’s merit.—But it will be 
necessary, if 1 should be so unfortunate as to miss seeing you. to 
converse with Sir Joshua on the sum it will be proper to ask,—in 
short, upon the means of .setting him out. It would be a reflection 
on us all, if such a man should peri.sh for want of the means to take 
care of his health. 

“Your’s, 

" I'lIURLOW.” 

This letter gave me a very high satisfaction: I next day went 
and shewed it to Sir Joshua Reynolds, who was exceedingly pleased 
with it. He thought that I should now communicate the negociation 
to Dr. Johnson, who might afterwards complain if the attention 
with which he had been honoured, should be too long concealed 
from him. I intended to set out for Scotland next morning; but Sir 
Joshua cordially insisted that I should stay another day. that 
Johnson and I might dine with him, that we three might talk of his 
Italian Tour, and, as Sir Joshua expressed himself, “have it all out.” 
I hastened to Johnson, and was told by him that he was rather 
better to-day. Boswell. “I am very anxious about you. Sir, and 
particularly that j'ou should go to Italy for the winter, which I 
believe is your own wish.” Johnson. “It is, Sir.” Boswell. “You 
have no objections. I presume, but the money it would require.” 
Johnson. “Why, no, Sir.”—Upon which I gave him a particular 
account of what had been done, and read to him the Lord Chan¬ 
cellor’s letter.—He listened with much attention; then warmly said, 
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“This is taking prodigious pains about a man.”—“O, Sir, (said I, 
with most sincere affection.) your friends would do everything for 
you.” He paused,—grew more and more agitated,—till loan, started 
into his eyes, and he exclaimed with fervent emotion, ‘‘(ion bless 
you all.” I was so affected that 1 also sheil tears.— .\fter a short 
silence, he renewed and extended his grateful benediction, “Gou 
bless you all, for Jr.sus (.biKisi's sake.” We both remained for 
some time unable to speak.—He rose suddenly and quitted the 
room, quite melted in tenderness. He staid but a short time, till he 
had recovered his firmness; soon after he returned I left him. having 
first engaged him to dine at Sir Joshua Reynolds's next day, f 
never was again under that roof which 1 had so long reverenced. 

On Wednesday, June 30, the friendly confidenti.d dinner with 
Sir Joshua Reynolds took place, no other company being present. 
Had I known that this was the last time that I should enjoy in this 
world, the conversation of a friend whom I .so much respected, an<l 
from whom I derived so miuh in truction and entertainment, I 
should have been deeply affected. When I now look back to it, I 
am vexed that a single word should have been forgotten. 

Both Sir Joshua and I were so sanguine in our expectations, that 
we expatiatcxl with confidence on the libi'tal provision whii h we 
xvere sure would be made for him. conjecturing whetlier munificence 
would be displayed in one large donation, or in an ample increase 
of his pension. He himself catdied so niiu h of our entlui'-iasm. 11s 
to allow himself to suj>po>e it not imjiossible that our hofies might 
in one way or other be realised. He said that he would rath'T have 
his pension doublofl than a grant of a tiunisand fxninrls; “Kor, 
(said he.) though probably 1 may not live to receive as much ;is a 
thousand pounds, a man would have the constiousness that he 
should pass the remainder of his life in splendour, how long soever 
it might be.” ('onsidering what a moderate proportion an iniome 
of six hundred pounds a-ye.’r bears to innumerable fortune-^ in this 
country, it is worthy of remark, that a man so truly great should 
think it sjilendoiir. 

.\s an instance of extraordinary liberality fd frioubhip. he told 
us. that Dr. Broi klesliy ha<l upon tliis oci.asion offeicfl him a him 
dred a-year for his life. \ grateful tear started into his eye, as he 
spoke tins in a faultering tone. 

Sir Joshua and I endeavoured to flatter In'- imagination with 
agreeable prospects of happiness in Italy “Nay, (said he.) I must 
not expect much of that; when a man goes to Italy merely to feel 
how he breathe.s the air, he can enjfiy \ery little.” 

Our conversiitlon turned upon living in the country, which Jidin- 
son, whose melancholy mind required the dissipation of quick 
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successive variety, had habituated himself to consider as a kind 
of mental imprisonment, “Yet, Sir, (said I,) there are many 
people who are content to live in the country,” Johnson, “Sir, it 
is in the intellectual world as in the physical world; we are told 
by natural philosophers that a body is at rest in the place thr.l is 
fit for it; they who are content to live in the country, are jit for the 
country,” 

Talking of various enjoyments, I argued that a refinement of 
taste was a disadvantage, as they who have attained to it must be 
seldomer pleased than those who have no nice discrimination, and 
.are therefore satisfied with every thing that comes in their way, 
Johnson, “Nay, Sir; that is a paltry notion. Endeavour to be as 
perfect as you can in every respect.” 

I accompanied him in Sir Joshua Reynolds’s coach, to the entry 
of Bolt-court. He asked me whether I would not go with him to his 
house; I declined it, from an apprehension that my spirits would 
sink. We bade adieu to each other affectionately in the carriage. 
When he had got down upon the foot-pavement, he called out, 
“Fare you well;” and without looking back, sprung away with a 
kind of pathctick briskness, if I may use that expression, which 
seemed to indicate a struggle to conceal uneasiness, and impressed 
me with a foreboding of our long, long separation. 

I remained one day more in town, to have the chance of talking 
over my negociation with the Lord ('hancellor: but the multiplicity 
of his Lordship’s important engagements did not allow of it; so I 
left the management of the busine.ss in the hands of Sir Joshua 
Reynolds. 

Soon after this time Dr. Johnson had the mortification of being 
informed by Mrs. Thralc, that, “what she supposed he never 
believed,” * was true; namely, that she was actually going to marry 
Signor Pioz/.i,an Ttalian musick-master. He endeavoured to prevent 
it; but in vain. If she would publish the whole of the correspondence 
that passed between Dr. Johnson and her on the subject, we should 
have a full view of his real sentiments. .As it is. our judgement must 
be biassed by that characteristick specimen which Sir John Haw¬ 
kins has given us; “Poor I'hrale, T thought that either her virtue 
or her vice would have restrained her from such a marriage. She 
has now become a subject for her enemies to exult over; and for her 
friends, if she has any left, to forget or pity.” - 

It must be admitted that Johnson deriverl a considerable portion 
of happiness from the comforts and elegancies which he enjoyed 
in Mr, Thrale’s family; but Mrs. Thrale assures us he was indebted 

^ '*I.oftrrs to Mrs. Thralc.” Vol. II. p. 375. 

-Dr. John-jon’s Letter to Sir John Hawkins, “Life,” p, 570. 
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for these to her husband alone, who certainly respected him sin¬ 
cerely. Her words are, “Veneration for ftix virtue, reverente for hh 
talents, delight in his conversation, and habitual endurance of a 
yoke my husband first put upon me. and of v'hich he contentedly 
bore his share for sixtee?i or seventeen yeats, made me ffo on so 
long loith Mr, Johnson; but the perpetual confinement / U'ill oum 
to have been terrifying in the first years of our friendship, and 
irksome in the last; nor could / pretend to support it without help, 
when my coadjutor 'was no mofc."^ Alas! how different is this 
from the declarations which I have heard Mrs. 'I'hrale make in his 
life-time, without a single murmur against any peculiarities, or 
against any one circumstance which attended their intimacy. 

As a sincere friend of the great man whose I.ife I am writing, 
I think it necessary to guard my readers against the mistaken 
notion of Dr. Johnson’s character, whieh this lady's “.Anecdotes” 
of him suggest: for from the very nature and form of her book, 
“it lends deception lighter wings to lly.” 

“Let it be rememlicred. (s.iys an eminent critick.*) that she has 
comprised in a small volume all that she could n-collect of Dr. 
Johnson in twenty years, during which period, doubtless, some 
severe things were .said by him: and they who read the book in two 
hours, naturally enough suj^ptiso that his whole convers;ilion was 
of this complexion. Hut the fact is. 1 have been oft(“n in his com¬ 
pany, and never once heard him s;iy a severe thing to any one; and 
many others can attest the same. When he did .say a severe thing, 
it was generally extorted by ignorant e pretentling to knowletlge. or 
by extreme vanity or affectation. 

“Two instances of inaccuracy, (adds he.) are peculiarly worthy 
of notice; 

“It is said,® ‘That natural roughness of his manner so often men¬ 
tioned, would, notwithstanding the regularity of his notions, burst 
through them all from time to time; and he once bade a very 
celebrated lady, who praised him with ton mudt zeal perhaps, or 
perhaps too strong an emphasis, (which always offended him,) con¬ 
sider what her flattery was worth, before she choaked him with it. 

“Xow let the genuine anecdtite be contra'^terl with this. -The 
person thus represented as being harshly treated, though a very 
celebratetl lady, was then just come to T.otulon from an obscure 
situation in the country. At Sir Jo.shua Reyntdtls’s one evening, she 
met Dr. Johnson. She very soon began to pay her court to him in 
the most fulsome strain. ‘Spare me, I beseech you, dear Madam,’ 

I "Anerdotes,” p. J 93 - 

* Who ha.s b<*(‘n pleased to fiirni'-h me with his remarks. 

* ".^nerdolcs," p. 
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was his reply. She still laid it on. ‘Pray, Madam, let us have no 
more of this;’ he rejoined. Not paying any attention to these 
warnings, she continued still her eulogy. At length, provoked by 
this indelicate and vain obtrusion of compliment, he e.xclaimed, 
‘Dearest lady, consider with yourself what your flattery is worth, 
before you bestow it so freely.’ 

“How different does this story appear, when accompanied with 
all these circumstances which really belong to it, but w'hich Mrs. 
Thrale either did not know, or has suppressed. 

“She says, in another place,^ ‘One gentleman, however, who dined 
at a nobleman’s house in his company, and that oj Mr. Thrale, to 
•whom / -was obliged for the anecdote, “was •willing to enter the lists 
in defence of King William’s character; and having opposed and 
contradicted Johnson t^wo or three times, petulantly enough, the 
master of the house began to feel uneasy, and expect disagreeable 
consequences; to avoid •which he said, loud enough for the Doctor 
to hear,—Our friend here has no meaning noxv in all this, except 
just to relate at chib to-morrow how he teazed Johnson at dinner 
to-day; this is a’l to do himself honour.— No, upon my word, (re¬ 
plied the other,) I see no honour in it, whatever you may do. — Well, 
Sir, (returned Mr. Johnson, sternly,) if you do not see the honour, 
I am sure / feel the disgrace.’ 

“This is all sophisticated. Mr. 'I'hrale was not in the company, 
though he might have related the story to Mrs. Thrale. A friend, 
from whom I had the story, was present; and it was not at the 
house of a nobleman. On the observation being made by the master 
of the house on a gentleman’s contradicting Johnson, that he had 
talked for the honour, &c., the gentleman muttered in a low voice, 
‘I see no honour in it;’ and Dr. Johnson said nothing: so all the 
rest, (though bicn trouvde) is mere garnish.” 

I have had occasion several times, in the course of this work, 
to point out the incorrectness of Mrs. Thrale, as to particulars 
which consisted with my own knowdedge. But indeed she has, in 
flippant terms enough, expressed her disapprobation of that anx¬ 
ious desire of authenticity which prompts a person who is to record 
conversations to write them down at the moment.'^ I'nriuestionably, 
if they are to be recorded at all, the sooner it is done the better. 
This lady herself says,® "To recollect, however, and to repeat the 
sayings of Dr. Johnson, is almost all that can be done by the scriters 
of his Life; as his life, at least since my acquaintance with him, 
consisted in little else than talking, when he was not employed in 
some serious piece of work.” She boasts of her having kept a 
common-place book; and we find she noted, at one time or other* 

» “Anecdotes,” p. 343. ^ ibid, p, 44. • Ibid. p. 33. 
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in a very lively manner, specimens of the conversation of Dr. John¬ 
son, and of those who talked with him; but had she done it recently, 
they probably would have been less erroneous: and we should 
have been relieved from those disagreeable doubts of their authentic¬ 
ity, with which we must now peruse them. 

She says of him,^ *‘IIe was the viost charitable of mortals, with¬ 
out being what we call an active friend. Admhable at giving counsel; 
no man saw his way so clearly; but he would not stir a finger for 
the assistance of those to whom he was willing enough to give ad¬ 
vice." And again on the same page, “If you wanted a slight favour, 
you must apply to people of other dispositions; for not a step 
would Johnson move to obtain a man a vote in a society, to repay 
a compliment which might be useful or pleasing, to write a letter 
of request, etc. or to obtain o hundred pounds a year mote for a 
friend who perhaps had already two or three. So force could urge 
him to diligence, no importunity could conquer his resolution to 
star'd still." 

It is amazing that one who had such opportunities of knowing 
Dr. Johnson, should appear so little ae(]uainted with his real char¬ 
acter. I am sorry this lady does not ailvert, that she herself con¬ 
tradicts the assci-ti tn of his being obstinately defective in the petites 
morales, in the li'tle endearing charitic's of social life, in conferring 
smaller favours; for she says,- ‘ Dr. Johnson was liberal enough in 
granting literary assistance to others, / think; and innumerable art 
the prefaces. Sermons, Iwctures, and Dedications which he used 
to make for people who begged of him." I am certain that a more 
active friend has rarely been fouinl in any age. This work, which 1 
fondly hope will rescue his memory from obloquy, contains a thou¬ 
sand instances of his benevolent exertions in almost every way 
that can be conceived; and particularly in employing his i)en with 
a generous readiness for those to whom its aid could be useful. 
Indeed his obliging activity in doing little offices of kindness, l^oth 
by letters and personal application, was one of the most remark¬ 
able features in his character; and for the truth of this I can appe.;i 
to a number of his respectable friends: .Sir Jo'^hua Reynolds. Mr 
Langton, Mr. Hamilton, Mr. Burke. Mr. Windham, Mr. Mal-'r.i-, 
the Bishop of Dromore, Sir William Scott, Sir Robert f'hambers. 
And can Mrs. Thrale forget the advertisements which he wrote 
for her husband at the time of his election contest; the epita[)h'4 
on him and her mother; the playful and even trifling verses, for 
the amusement of her and her daughters; his corresfwnding with 
her children, and entering into their minute concerns, which shews 
him in the most amiable light? 

'“Anecdotes,” p. 51 


' Ibid. p. 193. 
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She relates,’ that Mr. Ch—^Im—^ley unexpectedly rode up to 
Mr. Thrale s carriage, in which Mr. Thrale and she, and Dr. John¬ 
son were travelling; that he paid them all his proper compliments, 
but observing that Dr. Johnson, who was reading, did not see him, 
*Hapt him gently on the shoulder, * *Tis Mr. Ch—Im—ley;’ says 
my husband. ‘Wrll^ Sir—and what if it is Mr. Ch—lin—ley;’ says 
the other, sternly, just lifting his eyes a moment from his book, 
and returning to it again with renewed avidity." This surely con¬ 
veys a notion of Johnson, a.s if he had been grossly rude to Mr. 
Cholmondeley,“ a gentleman whom he always loved and esteemed. 
If, therefore, there was an al)solutc necessity for mentioning the 
story at all, it might have been thought that her tenderness for 
Dr. Johnson’s character would have disposed her to state any thing 
that could soften it. Why then is there a total silence as to what 
Mr. ('lu)lmonfleley told her?—that Johnson, who had known him 
from his earliest years, having been made sensible of what had 
doubtless a strange ajipearance, took occasion, when he afterwards 
met him, to make a very courteous and kind apology. There is 
another little circumstance which I cannot but remark. Her book 
was published in 1785, she had then in her possession a letter from 
Dr. Johnson, dated in 1777,® which begins thus: “Cholmondcley’s 
story shocks me, if it be true, which I can hardly think, for I am 
utterly unconscious of it: I am very sorry, and very much 
ashamed.” Why then publish the anecdote? Or if she did, why not 
add the circumstances, with which she was well acquainted! 

In his social intercourse she thus describes him: * "Ever musing 
till he was called out to converse,, and conversing till the fatigue 
of his friends, or the. promptitude of his own temper to take offence, 
consigned him back again to silent meditation." Yet, in the same 
book," she tells us, "He was, however, seldom inclined to be silent, 
when any moral or literary question was started; and it was on 
such occasions that, like the Sage in ‘Rasselas,’ he spoke, and atten¬ 
tion watched his lip:; he reasoned, and conviction closed his 
periods." —His conversation, indeed, was so far from ever fatiguing 
his friends, that they regretted when it was interrupted or ceased, 
and could exclaim in Milton’s language, 

“With thee conversing. I forgot all time." 

i “Anecdotes," p. 258. 

> tlcorge James Cholmondcicy, Esq. grandson of George, third Earl of 
ClToImomlcley, and one of the Commissioners of Excise; a gentleman re- 
ipc cted for his abilities, and elc".ince of manners. 

• “Letters to Mrs. Thrale,” Vol. II. p. 12. 

* " ''lecdotes,” p. 

. •Ibid. p. jo:. 
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1 certainly, then, do not claim too much in behalf of my illus¬ 
trious friend in sayinp, that however smart and entertaining 
Mrs. Thrale's “Anecdotes” are, they must not be held as good evi¬ 
dence against him; for wherever an instance of harshness and sever¬ 
ity is told, I beg leave to doubt its perfect authenticity; for 
though there may have been sottic foundation for it, yet, like 
that of his reproof to the “very celehrateil lady,” it may be so 
exhibited in the narration as to be very unlike the real fact. 

The evident tendency of the following anecdote ’ is to represent 
Dr. Johnson as extremely deficient in affection, tenderness, or even 
common civility. “When I one day lamented the loss of a first 
cousin killed in America,— ‘Prithee, my dear, (said he,) have done 
with canting; how would the world he the worse for it, I may ask, 
if all your relations were, at once spitted like larks, and roasted for 
Presto’s supperP —Presto w<is the dog that lay under the table 
while we talked.” —I suspect this too of exaggeration and distor¬ 
tion. I allow that he made her an angry six*ech: but let the circum¬ 
stances fairly r4ppcar, as told by Mr. Haretti, who was present: 

“Mrs. Thrale, while supping very heartily uiion larks, laid down 
her knife and fork, and abruptly exclaimeil, ‘O, ny dear Johnson, 
do you know what has happened? 'I'he last letters from abroad have 
brought us an account that our poor cousin's head was taken off 
by a cannon-ball.’ Johnson, who was shockid both at the fact, and 
her light unfeeling manner of mi'nlioning if, rejilied, ‘Madam, it 
would give you very little concern if all your relations were spitted 
like those l.irlis, and drest for Presto’s sup[)er.’” ® 

It is with concern that I find niy-elf obligi'd to animadvert on 
the inaccuracies of Mrs. Pio//.i's “.\nec<lotes.” and perhajis 1 may 
be thought to have dwelt too long upon her little collection. Hut an 
from Johnson’s long residence under Mr. 'I'lirale’s roof, and his 
intimacy with her, the account whiih she has given of him may 
have made an unfavourable and unju'^t impression, my duty, as a 

’• “Anccdoir'i," j). 6v 

2 Upon nicntinnin'j ttii- to my frit nfl Mr. \Vilk<''-, lie. with hi'^ U''n:il 
rcarlinc^s, plca'rmtly ni:U(h<vi it with the followinK srntimrnt.il nnmiotr. Hi* 
W.1S invited hy .i Noiini; rii.m of ^r^^hl(ln at I’ari^. to ^uj) witti him an»l a lady, 
who h.id l)cen for ‘•onie time hi-, mi'-lre'-'-. hut with whom he w.is itoini? to 
part. He Slid to Mr. Wilke- that he really felt very mii<h for her, vlie wa.i 
in such di^trc"-; and that he meant to make her a fire'^-nt of two hundred 
louis-d’ors. Mr Wilkes oh'^erved the behaviour of Mademo^.llr, who siKhrd 
indeed very piteously, and a'-sumed every pathetick air of irrief; t>ut rat no 
less than three French pntcons, which arc as lanrc as F^nulish partridKcN 
besides other thines. Mr Wilkes whimpered the pentlrman, “W'e often say 
In Kneland, Excessive sorrow is exccening dry, hut I never heard Excessivt 
sorrow is exceeding hungry. Perhap* one hunflrert wilt do,” The gentleman 
took the hinr 
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faithful biographer, has obliged me reluctantly to perform this 
unpleasing task. 

Having left the pious negociation, as I called it, in the best hands, 
I shall here insert what relates to it. Johnson wrote to Sir Joshua 
Reynolds on July 6, as follows; “I am going, I hope, in a few 
days, to try the air of Derbyshire, but hope to see you before I 
go. Let me, however, mention to you what I have much at heart.— 
If the Chancellor should continue his attention to Mr. Boswell’s 
request, and confer with you on the means of relieving my languid 
Watc, 1 am very desirous to avoid the appearance of asking money 
upon false pretences. I desire you to represent to his Lordship, 
what, as soon as it is suggested, he will perceive to be reasonable,— 
That, if 1 grow much worse, I shall be afraid to leave my physicians, 
to suffer the inconveniences of travel, and pine in the solitude of 
a foreign country;—That, if I grow much better, of which indeed 
there is now little appearance, I shall not wish to leave my friends 
and my domestick comforts; for I do not travel for pleasure or 
curiosity; yet if I should recover, curiosity would revive.—In my 
present state, I am desirous to make a struggle for a little longer 
life, and hope to obtain some help from a softer climate. Do for 
me what you can.” He wrote to me July 26; “I wish your affairs 
could have permitted a longer and continued exertion of your zeal 
and kindness. They that have your kindness may want your 
ardour. In the mean time I am very feeble, and very dejected.” 

By a letter from Sir Joshua Reynolds I was informed, that the 
Lord Chancellor had called on him, and acquainted him that 
the application had not been successful; but that his Lordship, 
\fter speaking highly in praise of Johnson, ns a man who was an 
honour to his country, desired Sir Joshua to let him know, that on 
granting a mortgage of his pension, he should draw on his Lord- 
ship to the amount of five or six hundred pounds; and that his 
Lordship explained the meaning of the mortgage to be, that he 
wished the business to be conducted in such a manner, that Dr. 
Johnson should appear to be under the least possible obligation. 
Sir Joshua mentioned, that he had by the same post communicated 
all this to Dr. Johnson. 

How Johnson was affected upon the occasion will appear from 
arhat he wrote to Sir Johua Reynolds: 

Ashbourne, Sept. 9. “Many words I hope are not necessary 
between you and me, to convince you what gratitude is ex¬ 
cited in my heart by the Chancellor’s liberality, and your kind 
offices. *♦♦♦♦♦ 

“I have enclosed a letter to the Chancellor, which, when you 
have read it, you will be pleased to seal with a head, or any other 
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general seal, and convey it to him: had 1 sent it directly to him, 
I should have seemed to overlook the favour of your intervention.*’ 

“To THE Lord High C'hancki.i.ou.’ 

“my i.ord, 

“After a long and not inatiemive observation of mankind, 
the generosity of your Lordshij^’s (tffer raises in me not less wonder 
than gratitude. Bounty, so liberally bestowed. 1 should gladly re¬ 
ceive, if my condition made it necessary; for, to such a mind, who 
would not be proud to own his obligations? But it has ph'ascd (Ion 
to restore me to so great a measure of health, that if 1 should now 
appropriate so much of a fortune destined to do good, I could not 
escape from myself the charge of advancing a falsi* claim. .My 
journey to the continent, though I once thought it necess;iry, was 
never much encouraged by my ph5 ‘^ieians; and 1 was very de¬ 
sirous that your Lordship should be told of it by Sir Joshua 
Reynolds, as an event very uncertain; for if T grew much better, I 
should not be willing, if much worse, not able, to migrate. Your 
Lordship was first solicited without my knowledge; but, when I 
was told that you were pleased to honour me with your patronage, 
I did not expect to hear of a refusal; yet, as I h.ive had no long 
time to brood hope, and have not rioted in imaginary opulence, 
th is cold reception has been scarce a disajipointment; and, from 
your Ivordship’s kindness, I have rerei\cd a benefit, whiih only men 
like you are able to bestow. I shall not live mihi ctirior, with a 
higher opinion of my own nieril. 

“I am. my Lord, 

“Your Lordship’s most obliged, 

“Most grateful, and 

“Most humble servant, 

“Sam. Johnson '* 


“September, 1784.” 

Upon this unexpected failure I abstain from presuming to 
make any remarks, or to offer any conjectures. 

Having, after repeated reasonings, brought Hr. Johnson to agree 
to my removing to London, and even to furnish me with argument-s 
in favour of what he had opposed; I wrote to him requesting he 

1 Sir Joshua Reynolds, on account of the excellence both of the sentiment 
and expres.'ion of this letter, took a copy of it, whi<h be shewed to sr»me of 
his friends; one of whom, who admired it, brine allowcil to peruse it 
leisurely at home, a copy was made, and found its way into the news¬ 
papers and magazines. It was transcribed with some inaccuracies. I print it 
from the original draft in Johnson’s own hand-writing. 
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would write them for me; he was so good as to comply, and I shall 
extract that part of his letter to me of June ii, as a proof how 
well he could exhibit a cautious yet encouraging view of it: 

“I remember, and intreat you to remember, that virliis cst vitium 
jugere; the first approach to riches is security from poverty. The 
condition upon which you have my consent to settle in London is, 
that your e,xpence never exceeds your annual income. Fixing this 
basis of security, you cannot be hurt, and you may be very much 
advanced. The loss of your Scottish business, which is all that you 
can lose, is not to be reckoned as any equivalent to the hopes and 
possibilities that open here upon you. If you succeed, the question 
of prudence is at an end: every bo<ly will think that done right 
which ends happily; and though your expectations, of which I 
would not advise you to talk too much, should not be totally an¬ 
swered, you can hardly fail to get friends who will do for you all 
that your present situation allows you to hope; and if, after a few 
years, you should return to Scotland, you will return with a mind 
supplied by various conversation, and many opportunities of en¬ 
quiry, with much knowledge, and materials for reflection and in¬ 
struction.” 

Let us now contemplate Johnson thirty years after the death 
of his wife, still retaining for her all the tenderness of affection. 

“To THE Reverend Mr. Baosiiaw, at Bromley.^ 

“sir, 

“Perhaps you may remember, that in the year 1753, you com¬ 
mitted to the ground my dear wife. I now entreat your permission to 
lay a stone upon her; and have sent the inscription, that, if you 
find it proper, you may signify your allowance. 

“You will do me a great favour by showing the place where she 
lies, that the stone may protect her remains. 

“Mr. Ryland will wait on you for the inscription," and procure 
it to be engraved. You will easily believe that 1 shrink from this 
mournful office. When it is done, if I have strength remaining. I 
will visit Bromley once again, and pay you part of the re.spect to 
which you have a right from. Reverend Sir, 

“Your most humble servant. 

“Sam. Johnson.” 

“July 12, ” 

On the same day he wrote to Mr. I^angton; “I cannot but think 
that in my languid and anxious state, I have some reason to com¬ 
plain that I recei’ “ from you neither enquiry nor consolation. 


‘ Sco p. 467. 


- Printed in his Wor’-s. 
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You know how much I value your friendship, and with what con¬ 
fidence I expect your kindness, if 1 wanted any act of tenderness 
that you could perform; at least, if you do not know it, I think 
your ignorance is your own fault. Vet how long is it that I have 
lived almost in your ncighhourhood without the least notice.— I 
do not, however, consider this neglect as particularly sliown to 
me; I hear two of your most valuable friends make the same com¬ 
plaint. But why arc all thus overlooked? You are not oppressr'd 
by sickness, you are not distracted by business; if you are sick, 
you are sick of leisure:—And allow yourself to be tohi, that no 
disease is more to be dreaded or avoided. Rather to do nothing 
than to do good, is the lowest state of a degraded mind. Boiloau 
says to his pupil, 

'()(«• Irs vers nr soirnt pits volrr ctrrnrl rmploi, 

Cultivfz VOS amis.’’ - 

That voluntary debility, which modern language is content to term 
indolence, will, if it is not counteracted by resolution, render in 
time the strongest faculties lifeless, and turn the llame to the smoke 
of virtue.— I do not expect nor desire to see you, because f am 
much pleased to find that your mother stays so long with you, and 
I should think you neither elegant nor grateful, if you did not 
study her gratification. Ytm will pay my respects p) both the ladies, 
and to all the young people.— I am going Northward for a while, 
to try what help the country can give me; but, if you will write, 
the letter will conic after me.” 

Next day he set out on a jaunt to StaffortWiire and Derbyshire, 
flattering himself that he might be in some ilegree relieved. 

During his absence from London he kept up a corres|)ondencc 
with several of his friends, from which 1 shall select what a|)pears 
to me proper for publication, without attending nicely to chrono¬ 
logical orcier. 

To Dr. Brocki.kshy, he writes, .\shbourne, July 20. ‘‘The kind 
attention which j ou have so long shewn to my health and hafipine.ss, 
makes it as much a debt of gratitude as a call of interest, to give 
you an account of what befalls me, when arc ideni recovers ' me 
from your immediate care.— I’he journey of the first day was jier- 
formed with very little sense of fatigue; the s<*(tind day brought 
me to Lichfield, without much lassitude; but I am afraid that I 
could not have borne such violent agitation for many days together. 
Tell Dr. Hebcrden, that in the coach I reaci ‘f'iceronianus,’ which I 
concluded as I entered Lichfield. My affection and understanding 
went along with hirasmus. except that once or twice he somewhat 

* fXhis is probahly an errour either of the transcript or the prc.ss Rrmovrs 
seems to be the word intended.—M.l 
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unskilfully entan.^’cs Cicero’s civil or moral, with his rhetorical 
character.—I staid five days at Lichfield, but, being unable to 
walk, had no great pleasure, and yesterday (i^:h) I came hither, 
where I am to try what air and attention can perform.—Of any im¬ 
provement in my health I cannot yet please myself with the per¬ 
ception.* ***>•< *.—The asthma has not abatement. Opiates stop 
the fit, so as that I can sit and sometimes lie easy, but they do not 
now procure me the power of motion; and I am afraid that my gen¬ 
eral strength of body does not cncrease. The weather indeed is not 
benign; but how low is he sunk whose strength depends upon the 
weather!—I am now looking into Floycr, who lived with his asthma 
to almost his ninetieth year. His book by want of order is obscure; 
and his asthma, I think, not of the same kind with mine. Some¬ 
thing however I may perhaps learn.—My appetite still continues 
keen enough; and what I consider as a symptom of radical health, 
I have a voracious delight in raw summer fruit, of which I was less 
eager a few years ago.—You will be pleased to communicate this 
account to Dr. Hebcrden, and if any thing is to be done, let me 
have your joint opinion.—Now— abite curm; —let me enquire 
after the Club.” ^ 

July 31. “Not recollecting that Dr. Heberdcn might be at 
Windsor, I thought your letter long in coming. But, you know, 
nocitura petuntur, the letter which I so much desired, tells me that 
I have lost one of my best and tenderest friends.* ^ly comfort is, 
that he appeared to live like a man that had always before his 
eyes the fragility of our present existc'nce, and was therefore, I 
hope, not unprepared to meet his jud —Your attention, dear 
Sir, and that of Dr. Hcberden, to my I.e Uh, is extremely kind. 
I am loth to think that I grow wor. r; and cannot fairly prove 
even to my own partiality, that I grow much better. 

•August 5. “I return you thanks, dear Sir, for your unwearied at¬ 
tention, both medicinal and friendly, and hope to prove the effect 
of your care by living to acknowledge it.” 

Aifgust 12. “Pray be so kind as to have me in your thoughts, and 
mention my case to others as you have op;>ortunity. I s('em to my^ 
self neither to gain nor lose strength. I have lately tried milk, but 
have yet found no advantage, and am afraid of it merely as a liquid. 
My appetite is still good, which I know is dear Dr. Hcberden s cri¬ 
terion of the vis vitiT. —.'\s we cannot now see each other, do not omit 
to write, for you cannot think with what warmth of expectation I 
reckon the hours of a post-day.” 

August 14. “I have hitherto sent you only melancholy letters, you 
will be glad to hear some better account. Yesterday the asthma re' 

* At the Essex Head. Elsscx-street. > Allen, the printer. 
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mitted, perceptibly remitted, and I moved with more ease than I 
have enjoyed for many weeks. May Ooi) continue his ir.ercy.— This 
account I would not delay, because I am not a lover of com|>laint8, 
or complainers, and yet I have since we parted, uttered nothing till 
now but terrour and sorrow. Write to me, dear Sir.” 

August 16. ‘’Ijitter I hope, and better. My res|>iration gets more 
and more ease and liberty. 1 went to church yestt rd.iy, after a very 
liberal dinner, without any inconvenience; it is indee<l no long 
walk, but I never walked it without difficulty, since 1 came, Iwfore. 

the intention was only to overpower tl.e seeming rii 
inertia: of the pectoral and pulmonary muscles.—1 am favoured 
with a degree of case that very much delights me, and do not despair 
of another race upon the stairs of the Academy.—If I were, how¬ 
ever, of a humour to see, or to show the state of my Inxly, on the 
dark side, I might say, 

"Quid te exrmpla juvat spinis de pluribus urtitf 


The nights are still sleepless, and the water rises, though it does not 
rise very fast. Let us, however, rejtjice in all the good that we have. 
The remission of one disease will enable nature to combat the rest. 
—The squills I have not neglected; for I ha\e taken more than a 
hundred drops a day, and one d.iy took two hundred and fifty, 
which, according to the popular eriuivalent of a tirop to a grain, is 
more than half an ounce.—I thank you, dear .Sir, for your attention 
in ordering the medicines; your atti-ntion to me ha*^ never failed 
If the virtue of medicines could be enforcer] by the benovolenro of 


the prescriber, Imw soon should 1 be well.” 

August 19. “The relaxation of the a‘-thma still mntinues, yet 1 
do not trust it wholly to it'-elf, but soothe it now and then with an 
opiate. I not only perform the perpetual art of respiration with h'ss 
labour, but I can walk with fewer intervals of rest, and with greater 
freedom of motion.—I never thought well of Dr. James’s <om- 
pounded medicines; his ingredients apix-ar to me strmeiiaies inef¬ 
ficacious and trifling, and sometimes heierftgeneous and de^tnu tice 
of each other. This prescriptirrii exhibits a composition of about 
three hundred and thirty grains, in which there are four gr.u.us ot 
emetick tartar, and six drops fof] the bail k tinctun-. He that w::'e . 
thus surclv writes for show. I he ba'^is r)f his medicine i- the gurn 
ammoniacum, which dear Dr. Lawrence u^-ed to g.ive, but <tf whi< h I 
never saw any effect. We will, if you please, let this medic .ne alone. 
The squills have every suffrage, and in the squills we will re.-,t for 


the present.” 

August 21. “The kindness which you show by having me in your 
thoughts upon all occasions, will, I hope, always fill my heart with 
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summer; but of late it seems to mend; I hear the heat sometimes 
mentioned, but I do not feel it; 

‘Prttltrea tninin;u^' i^rliJo jiJtn in corporc sanguis 

Fcbre culet sohl.' - 

I hope, however, with pood help, to find means of siip|>orlin}i a 
winter at home, and to hear and tell at the ('liib what is doinjj, and 
what ought to be doing in the world. I have no company here, and 
shall naturally come home luingry for conversation. To wish you, 
dear Sir, more leisure, would not be kind; but what leisure you 
have, you must bestow uj)on me.” 

Sept, 16. “I have now let you alone for a long time, having indeed 
little to say. You charge me somewhat unjustly with luxury. At 
Chatsworth, you should remember, that I h.ive eaten but once; and 
the Doctor, with whom I live, follows a milk diet. I grow no fatter, 
though my stomach, if it be not disturbed by physick, never faiU 
me.—I now grow weary of solitude, and think of removing next 
week to I.ichfield, a place of more society, but otherwi^* of less con¬ 
venience. When I am seitled, I shall write again.—Of the hot 
weather that you mentioned, wr have |not | had in Derbyshire very 
much, and for myself I seldom feel heat, and supjiose that my 
frigidity is the effect of my distemper; a snp|)osifion whi(h natu¬ 
rally leads me to hope tliat a hotter climate may lx* useful. But I 
hope to stand another Knglish winter.” 

I.ichfield, Sept. rg. ‘‘On one day 1 had three letters about the air 
balloon: yours was far the best, and h.as enabled me to imp.'irt to my 
friends in the country an ide.a of this sjrecies of amusement. In 
amusement, mere amusement. I :im afraid it mnsi end, for I do not 
find that its course can be dire< ted so as ih.it it should serve any 
purposes of communication: .iiul it can give no new intidligence of 
the state of air at different heights, till they have des( ended above 
the height of mountains, which they seem never likely to do. I 
came hither on the .77th. How' long I shall stay, I have not rle- 
termined. My droi^sy is gone, and my asthma mu< h remitted, Init I 
have felt myself a little declining these two d.ays, or at least lo-(lay. 
but such vici-situdes must be exiiected. Due day may be worse than 
another: but this last month is far better than the former; if the 
next shouUl be as much better than this. I shall run alxntl the town 
on my own legs.” 

October 6. “The fate of the balloon 1 do not miuh lament: to 
make new balloons, is to repeal the jest again. We now know a 
method of mounting into the air. and, I think, are not likely to know 
more. The vehicles can serve no use till we can guide them, and 
they can gratify no curiosity till we mount with them to greater 
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heights than we can reach without; till we rise above the tops of 
the highest mountains, which we have yet not done. We know the 
state of the air in all its regions, to the top of Tencriffe, and, there¬ 
fore, learn nothing from those who navigate a balloon below the 
clouds. The first experiment, however, was bold, and deserved ap¬ 
plause and reward. But since it has been performed, and its event 
is known, I had rather now find a medicine that can ease an asthma.” 

October 25. “\'ou write to me with a zeal that animates, and a 
tenderness that melts me. I am not afraid cither of a journey to 
London, or a residence in it. I came down with little fatigue, and am 
now not weaker. In the smoky atmosphere I was delivered from the 
dropsy, which I consider as the original and radical disease. The 
town is my element; ^ there are my friends, there are my books, to 
which I have not yet bid farewell, and there are my amusements. 
Sir Joshua told me long ago, that my vocation was to publick life, 
and I hope still to keep my station, till God shall bid me Go in 
peace” 

To Mr. Hoole. Ashbourne, Aug. 7. “Since I was here, I have 
two little letters from you, and have not had the gratitude to write. 
But every man is most free with his best friends, because he does 
not suppose that they can suspect him of intentional incivility.— 
One reason for my omission is, that being in a place to which you 
are wholly a stranger, I have no topicks of correspondence. If you 
had any knowledge of Ashbourne, I could tell you of two Ashbourne 
men, who, being last week condemned at Derby to be hanged for a 
robbery, went and hanged themselves in their cell. But this, how¬ 
ever it may supply us with talk, is nothing to you.—Your kindness, 
I know, would make you glad to hear some good of me, but I have 
not much good to tell ; if I grow not worse it is all that I can Siiy.— 
I hope Mrs. Iloole receives more help from her migration. ^lake 
her my compliments, and write again to, dear Sir, your affectionate 
servant.” 

Aug. 13. “I thank you for your affectionate letter. I hope we shall 
both be the better for each other’s frienibhip, and I hope we shall 
not very quickly be parted.—Tell Mr. Nichols that I .shall be glad 

‘ His love of London rontinually appears. In a letter from him to Mrs. 
Sm.art, wile of his friend the Foet, wliieh is plll)li.^hed in a v.eil-writtcn life 
of him, prelWed to an edition of his Poems, in 1701. there is the following 
sentence: “To one that has pas.scd so many ye.irs in the pleasures and opulence 
of London, there are few places that rin give much dclicht ’’ 

Once, upon readins that line in the curious epitaph quoted in “The 
Spectator,” 

“Born in Ncw-England, did in London die:” 
he lauRhed and said, “I do not wonder at this. It would have been strange, 
if bom in London, be had died in New-England.” 
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of his correspondence, when his business allows him a little remis¬ 
sion; though to wish him less business, that 1 may have more ple;is- 
ure, would be too selhsh. To pay for seats at the balliH>n is not very 
necessary, because in less than a minute, they who ga/.e at a mile's 
distance will see all that can be seen, .\bout the wings 1 am of your 
mind; they cannot at all assist it, n«»r I think regulate its motion. I 
am now growm somewhat easier in my body, but mv mind is some¬ 
times depressed.—.\bout the Club I am in no great pain. I'he for¬ 
feitures go on, and the house, I hoar, is imj)roved for our future 
meetings. I hope we shall meet often, and sit long.” 

Sept. 4. “^'our letter was, indeed, long in coming, but it was very 
welcome. Our acquaintance has now subsisted long, and our reeol 
lection of each other involves a great .space, and many little (Hcur- 
rences which melt the thoughts to tenderness.- -Write to me, there¬ 
fore, as frequently as you can.—I hear from Dr. Hroeklesby and 
Mr. Ryland, that the Club is not crowded. 1 hc)|)e we shall enliven 
it when winter brings us together.” 

To Dr. Burnev. August 2, “The weather, you know, has not 
been balmy; I am now reduced to think, and am at last content to 
talk of the weather. Pride must have a fall.'- I have lost dear Mr. 
Allen; and wherever I tuin, the dead or the dying nvrt my notice, 
and force my attention upon misery and mortality. .Mrs. Burney’s 
escape from so much danger, and her ease after so much pain, 
throws, however, some radiance of hope up(*n the gloomy pros|)ect. 
May her recovery lie perfect, and her continuam e long.---I struggle 
hard for life. I take physick, and take air; my friends chariot is 
always ready. We have run this morning twenty-four miles, an^i 
coulci run forty-eight more. But u'ho can tun the race -with death/ ' 

Sept. 4. [Concerning a private transaction, in which his ojiinion 
was asked, and after giving it, ht makc*s the following reflections, 
which are applicable on other occasions.] “Nothing dc*MTves more 
compassion than wrong conduct with good meaning; than loss or 
obloquy suffered by one, who, as he is cf)nscious cmly of good in¬ 
tentions, wonders why he loses that kindness whi< h he wishes to pre¬ 
serve; and not knowing his owm fault, if, as may sometimes happen, 
nobody wall tell him, goes on to offend by his endeavours to plca.se. 

^ [There was no information for whi(h Dr. John'-on wa' 1 cm cratcful 
than for that which concerned the weather. It was in allusion In his im¬ 
patience with those who were reduced to keep ronvci^alion alive by observa¬ 
tions on the weather, that he applied the old proverb to himself. If any oni 
of his intimate acouaintance told him it w.is hot or rold, wet or dry, windy 
or calm, he w'ould stop them, by sayinz, “Poh! poh, you arc tellinz us 
that of which none but men in a mine or a dungeon r-m lie ienorani I.ct u* 
bear with patience, or enjoy in quiet, elementary rhanzes, whether for tbf 
better or the worse, as they are never secrets.”— Bubkey.] 
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—I am delighted by finding that our opinions are the same.—^You 
will do me a real kindness by continuing to write. A post-day has 
now been long a day of recreation.” 

Nov. I. “(Jur correspondence paused for want of topicks. I had 
said what I had to say on the matter proposed to my consideration; 
and nothing remained but to tell you, that I waked or slept; that I 
was more or less sick. I drew my thoughts in upon myself, and sup¬ 
posed yours employed upon your book.— I hat your book has been 
delayed 1 am glad, since you have gained an opportunity of being 
more exact.—(Jf the caution necessary in adjusting narratives there 
is no end. Some tell what they do not know, that they may not seem 
ignorant, and others from mere indifference about truth. All truth is 
not, indeed, of equal importance; but, if little violations are allowed, 
every violation will in time be thought little; and a writer should 
keep himself vigilantly on his guard against the first temptations to 
negligence or supineness.—I had ceased to write, because respecting 
you I had no more to say, and respecting myself could say little 
good. I cannot boast of advancement, and in case of convalescence 
it may be said, with few exceptions, non progredj, cst regredi. I hope 
I may be excepted.—My great difficulty was with my sweet 
Fanny,’ who, by her artifice of inserting her letter in yours, had 
given me a precept of frugality which I was not at liberty to neglect; 
and I know not who were in town under whose cover I could send 
my letter. I rejoice to hear that you are so well, and have a delight 
particularly sympathetick in the recovery of Mrs. Burney.” 

To Mr. Lanoton. Aug. 25. “The kindness of your la^t letter, 
and my omission to answer it, begins to give you, even in my opin¬ 
ion, a right to recriminate, and to charge me with forgetfulness for 
the absent, f will, therefore, delay no longer to give an account of 
myself, and wish I could relate what w'ould please either myself or 
my friend.—On July 13 ,1 left London, partly in hope of help from 
new air and change of place, and partly excited by the sick man's 
impatience of the present. 1 got to Lichfield in a stage vehicle, with 
very little fatigue, in two days, and had the consolation - to find, 
that since my last visit my three old acquaintance are all dead.— 
July 20, 1 went to Ashbourne, wlure I have been till now; the house 
in which we live is repairing. I live in too much solitude, and am 
often deeply dejected: I wish we were nearer, and rejoice in your 

^ The celebrated Miss Fanny Burney. 

• 1 Probably sonic word has been here omitted before (onsolation; perhaps 
zad, or mherable; or the word cor.^oLjtion h.cs been printed by mLstake, 
Instead of Mior/j'finjt/toi:— but the ori"in;!l letter lu t be.n ' now fiTOSl in 
Mr. l.aneton’s hands, the errour (if it be one; cannot be corrected.—M.] 
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removal to London. A friend, at once cheerful and serious. Is a 
great acquisition. Let us not neglect one another for the little time 
which providence allows us to hope.—Of my health I cannot tell 
you, what my wishes persuader! me to ox'iiect, that it is much im¬ 
proved by the season or by remedio';. I am sleeidess; my legs grow 
weary with a very few steps, and ih • water breaks in boundaries in 
some degree. The asthma, however, has remitted; mv breath is still 
much obstructed, but is more free th.m it was. Nights of watchful¬ 
ness produce torpid days; I read very little, though I am alone; 
for I am tempted to supply in the day what I lost in bed. 'I'his is 
my history; like all other histories, a narrative of misery. N et am I 
so much better than in the beginning of the year, that I might to 
be ashamed of complaining. I now- sit and write with very little 
sensibility of pain or weakness; but when I rise. I shall find my legs 
betraying me. Of the money which you mentioned, I have no im¬ 
mediate need; keep it, however, for me, unless some exigence re¬ 
quires it. Your papers 1 will shew you c'ertainly, when you would see 
them; but I am a little angry at you for not keeping minutes of your 
own acccptuni ct expensuin, and think a little time might be spared 
from Aristophanes, for the res jamViari s. 1 -orgive me, for 1 mean 
well. I hope, dear Sir, that you and I.ady Kothes, and all tlie young 
people, too many to enumerate, aie well and hai>py. (Ion bless 
you all.” 


To Mr. Windham, .\ugust. “ I'he tenderness with which you 
have been pleased to treat me, through my long illness, ne)th<r 
health nor sickness can, I hope, make me forget ; and you are not 
to suppose, that after we parted you were no huiger in my mind. 
But what can a sick man say, but that he is sick’' Tlis thoughts 
are necessarily concentered in himself: he neither receives noi can 
give delight ; his enquiries are after alh-viatinns ()f pain, and his 
efforts are to catch some momentary comfort. - I hough I am now 
in the neighbourhood of the Peak, you must expec t no account of 
its wonders, of its hills, its waters, its caverns, or its mine's; but 1 
will tell you, dear Sir, what I hope you will not hear with le^^^s satio 
faction, that, for about a week pa-t, my asthma h.as been less af¬ 
flictive.” 

Lichfield, October 2, “I believe you had been long enough ac 
quainted with the ph(nwninin of sickness;, not to be ‘•urpri^'cl th.if 
sick man wishes to be where he is not, and where it ajrpc'ars to e\er_v 
bfidv but hinrelf that he might earily be. without having the 
tinn to remove. I thought .\shbourne a solit.ary place, but del rot 
come hither till last Monday. T have here more company, but my 
health has for this lait we •!; not advanc-ed; and in the largnor cif 
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disease how little can be done? Whither or when I shall make my 
next remove, I cannot tell; but I entreat you, dear Sir, to let me 
know from time to time, where you may be found, for your resi¬ 
dence is a very powerful attractive to, Sir, your most humble 
servant.” 


“To Mr. Perkins. 

“dear sir, 

“I cannot but flatter myself that your kindness for me will 
make you glad to know where I am, and in what state. 

“I have been struggling very hard with my diseases. My breath 
has been very much obstructed, and the water has attempted to en¬ 
croach upon me again. I past the first part of the summer at Ox¬ 
ford, afterwards I went to Lichfield, thence to Ashbourne, in Derby¬ 
shire, and a week ago I returned to Lichfield. 

“My breath is now much easier, and the water is in a great meas¬ 
ure run away, so that I hope to see you again before winter. 

“Please make my compliments to Mrs. Perkins, and to Mr. and 
Mrs. Barclay. I am, dear Sir, 

“Your most humble servant, 

“Sam. Johnson.” 

"Lichfield, Oct. 4, 1784.” 

“To THE Right Hon. William Gerard Hamilton. 

“dear sir, 

“Considering what reason you gave me in the spring to con¬ 
clude that you took part in whatever good or evil might befall me, 
I ought not to have omitted so long the account which I am now 
about to give you.—My diseases are an asthma and a dropsy, and 
what is less curable, seventy-five. Of the dropsy, in the beginning 
of the summer, or in the spring, I recovered to a degree which struck 
with wonder both me and my physicians; the asthma now is like¬ 
wise for a time very much relieved. I went to Oxford, where the 
asthma was very tyrannical, and the dropsy began again to threaten 
me; but seasonable physick stopped the inundation: I then returned 
to London, and in July took a resolution to visit Staffordshire 
and Derbyshire, where I am yet struggling with my disease. The 
dropsy made another attack, and was not easily ejected, but at last 
gave way. The asthma suddenly remitted in bed, on the 13th of 
August, and though now very oppressive, is, I think, still something 
gentler than it was before the remission. My limbs are miserably 
debilitated, and my nights are sleepless and tedious.—When you 
read this, dear Sir, you are not sorry that I wrote no sooner. I will 
not prolong my complaints. I hope still to see you in a happier hour, 
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to talk over what we have often talked, and perhaps to find new 
topicks of merriment, or new incitements to curiosity. 

“I am, dear Sir, &c. 

Johnson.’’ 


'Lichfield, Oct. ao, 1784.” 


“To John P.\radise, Esq.’ 

“dear sir, 

“Though in all my summer’s excursion I ha\e given you no 
Account of myself, I hope you think better of me than to imagine it 
possible for me to forget you, whose kindness tt) me has lietai too 
great and too constant not to have made its impie.ssion on a harder 
breast than mine.—Silence is not very culpable, when nothing pleas¬ 
ing is suppressed. It would have alleviated none of your complaints 
to have read my vicissitudes of evil. I have struggled h.ird wiili very 
formidable and obstinate maladies; and though 1 cannot talk of 
health, think all praise due to my ( reator and Preserver for the con¬ 
tinuance of my life. 1 he drops}' has iikuIc two attacks. an<l has 
given way to medicine; the asthma i-. very oppressive, but that has 
likewise once remitted. 1 am very weak, .and very sleepless; but it 
is time to conclude the tale of misery. I hope, de.ar Sir, that you 
grow better, for you have Iikewi>ie your ''h.aie of humat) evil, and 
that your lady and the young charmers are well. 

“I am, dear Sir, &c. 

“Sam. Johnson.’’ 

"Lichfield, Oct. 27, 1784 ” 


“ Fo Mr. (Ieorgk Xic u,.* 

“dear sir, 

“Since we parted, I have been much op})ressed by njy a'-lhma, 
but it has lately been less laboriou*'. When 1 sit I am alnutsi at ease, 
and I can walk, though yet very litt'e. with less difficulty for this 
week past, than before. I hope I sh;ill again enjoy my friends, .and 
that you and I shall have a little more literary conversation. - 
Where I now am, every thing is va ry liberally provided for me but 
conversation. Aly friend is sick hiuwelf, and the rec itiriKaiion «if 
complaints and groans affords not much of either ple.i^ure or in¬ 
struction. What we have not at home this town does not sujiply, and 

»Son of the late Peter Pamdisc, , h- llrit.innirk MajrOyV Con r.\ a! 
Salonica, in Macedonia, by his lady, a mtivr of that (*ninlry He indiril 
at Oxford, and ha.s been honoured by that I nivcrsity with the deKrre <il 
He is distinKui.shcd not only by his learning and falcnls, but by an arni.ible 
disposition, gentleness of manners, and a very general a<<|uan.lan(c with 
well-informed and accomplished per-ons ot almost all nations. 

(Mr. Paradise died, December 12, i 79 S-—M.J 

> Booludler to bis Ma;esty. 
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I shall be glad of a little imported intelligence, and hope that you 
will bestow, now and then, a little time on the relief and entertain¬ 
ment of. Sir, 


"Ashbourne, Aug. 19, 1784." 


“Yours, &c. 

“Sam. JOHNSON.’’' 


“To Mr. Cruikshank. 


“dear sir, 

“Do not suppose that I forget you; I hope I shall never be ac¬ 
cused of forgetting my benefactors. I had, till lately, nothing to 
write but complaints upon complaints, of miseries upon miseries; 
but within this fortnight I have received great relief.—Have your 
Lectures any vacation? If you are released from the necessity of 
daily study, you may find time for a letter to me.— [In this letter 
he states the particulars of his ca.se. |—In return for this account 
of my health let me have a good account of yours, and of your 
prosperity in all your undertakings. 

“I am, dear Sir, yours, &c. 

“Sam. Johnson.” 

"A.shbourne, Sept. 4, 1784.” 


To Mr. Thomas Davies. August 14.—“The tenderness with 
which you always treat me, makes me culpable in my own eyes for 
having omitted to write in so long a separation; I had, indeed, 
nothing to say that you could wish to hear. .\11 has been hitherto 
misery accumulated upon misery, disease corroborating disease, till 
yesterday my asthma was jierceptibly and unexpectedly mitigated. 
I am much comforted with this short relief, anfl am willing to 
flatter myself that it may continue and improve. I have at present, 
such a degree of ease, as not only may admit the comforts, but the 
duties of life. Make my compliments to Mrs. Davies.—Poor dear 
Allen, he was a good man.” 


To Sir Joshua Reynoi.ds. .Ashbourne, July 21. “The tender¬ 
ness with which 1 am treated by my friends, makes it reasonable to 
suppose that they are desirous to know the state of my health, and 
a desire so benevolent ought to be gratified.—I came to Lichfield 
in two days without any painful fatigue, and on Monday came 
hither, where I jiurpose to stay and try what air and regularity will 
effect. I cannot yet persuade myself that I have made much progress 
in recovery. My sleep is little, my breath is very much encumbered, 
and my legs arc very weak. The water has encreased a little, but 
has again run off. The most distressing symptom is want of sleep. ” 
.August 19. “Having had since our separation, little to say that 
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could please you or myself by sayinR, I have not been lavish of 
useless letters; but I llatter myself that you will partake of the 
pleasure with which I can now tell you that about a week apo. I 
felt suddenly a sensible remission of my asthma, and ctmse- 
quently a greater lightness of action and motion. -Of tlris grateful 
alleviation I know not the cause, nor dare depend upon its con¬ 
tinuance, but while it lasts I endeavour to enjoy it. and am de.sirous 
of communicating, while it lasts, my ple.asure to my friends. • 
Hitherto, dear Sir, I had written before the jHist, which stays in this 
town but a little while, brought me your letter. Mr. l).i\ies seems 
to have represented my little tendency to rectnery in terms loo 
splendid. I am still restless, still weak, still w.itery. l»ut the .asthma 
is less oppressive.—Poor Ramsay I ‘ On which side .soever I turn, 
mortality presents its formidable frown. 1 left three old ft lends .at 
Lichfield, when 1 was last there, and now found them all dead. I no 
sooner lost sight of dear Allen, th.an I am told that I shall see him 
no more. 'Fhat we must all die, we always knew; I wi‘'li J had sooner 
remembered it. Do not think me intrusive or imjxirtun.afe, it 1 now 
tall, dear Sir, on you to remember it.” 

Sept 2, “1 am glad that a little favour from the court has in¬ 

tercepted your furious purposes. I couhl not in any case h.avc ap¬ 
proved such publick violence of rc'-entment, .and should h.ive 
considered any who encouraged it, as rather seeking sport for them¬ 
selves, than honour for you. Resentment gr.alilies him who inteiuleil 
an injury, and pains him unjustly who difl not intend it. but all thi^ 
ii now supertluous.—I still continue by (Ions mercy to mend. My 
breath is easier, my nights arc (|uieter, and my legs are less in bulk, 
and stronger in use. I have, however, yet :i great de.al to ovenome. 
Ix'fore I can yet attain even an old man's he.dth. -\\ iit«*. do wiiie 
to me now and then; we are now' old acrpiaintance, and iKuhaps few 
people have lived so much and so long together, with le'^s (.nise of 
complaint on either side. 1 he retro'^pec tion of this is vcTy |)le;is;int, 
and I hope we shall never think on e.-u h otlier with less kindness.” 

Sept. 9. “I could ncA an.swer your letter before* this ‘lay, be< ausc 
I went on the sixth to (’halswort)i, ;ind did not eome b.'u K till the 


post was gone.—Many words, I I.oim*. ;ire not netcs.-ary iM’twei'ii 
you and me to convince you what gntlilude is e\< ited in my heart 
by the Chancellor s liberality and your kind oflne'. I di<l not in¬ 
deed ex])ect that what was a-ked by the ( bant eilor would I).i\e b'*en 
refused, but since it has, we will'iu.t tell th.it any thing has lx*en 
asked.—I have enclosed a letter to the Ch.-mtellor, whiih when you 
have read it, you will lic plea.sed to sc.il with a head, or other gener.d 


1 ,M!an Ramsay, E-q , painter to hii Maje«l;.. wlio <tied Ajf'J-t »o. i;'-i 
in the "ist year of Ms ;\"e, mucli r..'.:rcllt''] by h.j trjen<l.s. 
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seal, and convey it to him; had I sent it directly to him, I should 
have seemed to overlook the favour of your intervention.—My last 
letter told you of my advance in health, which, I think, in the whole 
still continues. Of the hydropick tumour there is now very little ap¬ 
pearance; the asthma is much less troublesome, and seems to remit 
something day after day. I do not despair of supporting an English 
winter.—At Chatsworth, I met young Mr. Burke, who led me very 
commodiously into conversation with the Duke and Duchess. We 
had a very good morning. The dinner was piiblick.’' 

Sept. 18. “I flattered myself that this week would have given 
me a letter from you, but none has come. Write to me now and then, 
but direct your next to Lichfield.—I think, and I hope am sure, 
that I still grow better; I have sometimes good nights; but am still 
in my legs weak, but so much mended, that 1 go to Lichfield in hope 
of being able to pay my visits on foot, for there are no coaches.—I 
have three letters this day, all about the balloon; 1 could have been 
content with one. Do not write about the balloon, whatever else you 
may think proper to say.” 

October 2. “I am always proud of your approbation, and there¬ 
fore was much pleased that you liked my letter. When you copied 
it, you invaded the Chancellor’s right rather than mine.— fhe re¬ 
fusal I did not expect, but I had never thought much about it, for I 
doubted whether the Chancellor had so much tenderness for me as 
to ask. He, being keeper of the King’s conscience, ought not to be 
supposed ca{)able of an improper petition.—.Ml is not gold that glit¬ 
ters, as we have often been told; and the adage is verified in your 
place and my favour; but if what happens does not make us richer, 
we must bid it welcome, if it makes us wiser.—I do not at present 
grow better, nor much worse; my hopes, however, are somewhat 
abated, and a very great loss is the loss of hope, but I struggle on 
as I can.” 

To Mr. John Nichols. Lichfield, Oct. 20. “When you were 
here, you were pleased, as I am told, to think my absence an in¬ 
convenience. 1 should certainly have been very glad to give so skil¬ 
ful a lover of antiquities any information about my native place, of 
which, however, I know not much, and have reason to believe that 
not much is known.—Though I have not given you any amusement, 
I have received amusement from you. .‘\t .Vshbournc, where I had 
very little company, I had the luck to borrow* ‘Mr. Bowyer’s Life;’ 
(I book so full of contemporary history, that a literary man must 
find some of his old friends. I thought that I co'.ild, now and then, 
have told you some hints worth your notice; and perhaps we may 
talk a life over. I hope we shall be much together; you must now 
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be to me what you were before, and what dear hir. Allen was, be¬ 
sides. He was taken unexpectedly away, but I think he was a very 
good man.—I have made little progre-^s in recovery. I am very weak, 
and very sleepless; but I li\c on and lu^pe. ” 

This various mass of correspondence, which I have thus brought 
together, is valuable, boih as an addition to tlie store \\l'.ii h the pub- 
lick already has of Johnson s writings, and as exliiliiting a genuine 
and noble specimen of vigour and vivacity of mind, wliich neither 
e.ge nor sickness could impair or dimini'ili. 

It may be observed, that his writing in every w.iy, whether for 
.he publick, or privately to his friends, was by tits and starts; for 
' e see frequently, tliat many letters are wtitten on tlie same day. 
When he had once overcome his aversion to begin, he wa'^. I sup¬ 
pose, desirous to go on, in order to relieve his mi:ul from the uneasy 
; eflection of delaying what he ought to do. 

When in the country, notvvith'-tanding tlie accumul;iti<m of illtiess 
'.vhich he endured, his mind did not lo-e it', powers. He li.inslated 
an Ode of Horace, which is printed in Ihs works, and composed 
several prayers. I shall insert one of them, which is so wise and 
energctick, so philosophical and so pious, th.at I cloubt not of its 
affording consolation to many a sincere (’hri'tian, when in a state 
of mind to which I believe the best are sometim<‘s liable.' 

.■\nd here I am enabled fully t(* refute a very unjust rellec tion, by 
Sir John Hawkins, both ag.iinst Dr. Johnson, and hi^ faithful 
servant, Mr. Francis Tlarber; as if botli <tf them h;ul Ix t-n guilty of 
culpable neglect towards a i)ers(in of the n.inn* of Heely. whom .^ir 
John chooses to call a rr^ntiDV of Dr. John (tn's. The fact is, that 
Mr. Heely was not his relation; he h.ad indeed been married t«» one 
of his cousins, but she had died without h.iving children, and he ha<l 
married another woman; so that even the slight conneition whi< h 
there onre had been by aflimirr w.is rli'Mibed. Dr. Johnson, who had 
shewn very great liberality to this man while his tir'-l wife was alive, 

Against vtqui ithr and perplexing tlmngh!^, “0 l.oin), my M;ikfr ami 
ProtCit.ir, will Ii.i-l yr.'i loiidy or.l me into ttus world to wort, out rn , 
salv.ilion, cn.ilde me lo <!r,\i' ir.e .ill .-m ti tin'|iiiel and perplerin^ 

thouKhls fis n.ay mi'^Irad or tiind.’r me in the pr.-ntiie ol tlio‘" dnlie-i 'Ahuh 
Thou hast rrr’Uircfl When I ln-hoM the work.- of Itiy ti.iiict-', and coijtidrr 
the course of t!iy provideixe, v:iv(; me ;:ra(e alwavs fo ri-rnrnd»fr thai ihv 
though;- are n<;t my lhoii-.!hl', nor thy w;i\s my was' And while it shall 
plca'c thee to continue me in this world, wlirre mn<h i' to he i|one. and 
little to be known, te.arh me hy thy Holy .Spirit, ty willidraw m\' mind 
from unprofitatile anrl dangerous enf|iiirie', from diffi< iilties v.»mlv (iirioin, 
and doulits imoo'sihle lo be solved. I.et me rejoire in ibe liebi whi'ti thou 
hast imparted, let me .serve Thee with artive zeal and h'lmble ninfidenre, 
and wait with patient CTpcct,alion for the time in whirh the soul whifh Thou 
rcccivest shall l>c satisfied with knowledge. Grant tbij, O Lord, for Jr.M’s 
Cuiust’s sake. Amen,’* 
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as has appeared in a former part of this work/ was humane and 
charitable enough to continue his bounty to him occasionally; but 
surely there was no strong call of duty upon him or upon his legatee, 
to do more. The following letter obligingly communicated to me by 
Mr. Andrew Strahan, will confirm what I have stated: 


“To Mr. Heely, No. s, in Pye-street, Westminster. 

“sir, 

“As necessity obliges you to call so soon again upon me, you 
should at least have told the smallest sum that will supply your 
present want; you cannot suppose that I have much to spare. Two 
guineas is as much as you ought to be behind with your creditor.— 
If you wait on Mr. Strahan, in New-street, Fetter-lane, or in his 
absence, on Mr. Andrew Strahan, show this, by which they are en¬ 
treated to advance you two guineas, and to keep this as a voucher. 

“I am. Sir, 

“Your humble servant, 

“Sam. Johnson.” 


“Ashbourne, Aug. 12 , 1784. 


Indeed it is very necessary to keep in mind that Sir John Hawkins 
has unaccountably viewed Johnson’s character and conduct in al¬ 
most every particular, with an unhappy prejudice.* 

We now behold Johnson for the last lime, in his native city, for 
which he ever retained a warm affection, and which, by a sudden 


'•P. 323. 

2 I shall add one instance only to thcisc which I have thought it in¬ 
cumbent on me to point out. Talking of Mr. Garrick’s having signified his 
willingness to let John.son have the loan of any of his book.s to assist him in 
his edition of Shak.^peare; Sir John s.ays (page 444,) “Mr. Garrick knew 
not what ris(|ue he ran by this offer. Johnson had so stiange a forgetfulness 
of obligations of this sort, that few who lent him books e\er saw them 
again." This surely lonveys a most unfavourable insinuation, and has been 
Ro under tood. Sir John mentions the single case of a curious edition of 
Politian, which he tells us, appeared to belong to Pembroke ('ollcgc, which, 
probably, had been considered by Johnson as his own. for upwards of 
fifty \cars. Would it not be fairer to consider thi'' as an inadvertence, and 
draw no general inference? The truth is, that Johnson was so attentive, 
that in one of his manuscripts in my possession, he has marked in two 
column', hooks borrowed, and books lent. 

In Sir John Hawkins’s compilation, there are, however, some passages 
concerning Johnson which have unquestionable merit. One of them I shall 
transcribe, in justice to a writer whom I have had too much occasion to 
censure, and to shew mv fairness as the biographer of my illustrious friend: 
“There was wanting in his conduct and behaviour, that dignity which results 
from a regular and orderly course of action, and by an irresistible power com¬ 
mands esteem. He could not be said to be a stayed man, nor so to have 
adjusted in his mind the balance of reason and passion, as to give occasion 
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apostrophe, under the word Uch, he introduces with reverence, into 
his immortal \Vork, The English Du'tionary:— "Sahr, wn/ijm; 
parens! ^ \\ hile here, he felt a revixal of all the tenderness of filial 
affection, an instance of whii'h appeared in Iv.s ordeiinj; the j^rave- 
stone and inscription over Elizabeth lilaney ■ to be substantially 
and carefully renewed. 

To Mr. Henry White, a young clergyman, Aith whom he now 
formed an intimacy, so as to talk to him with gieal freedom, he 
mentioned that he could not in general acdi'-e hiiU'-elf of having 
been an undutiful son. “Once, indeed, isaid he,) 1 was disolx>dient; 
I refused to attend my father to rttoxeter-market. Pride was the 
source of that refus.al, and the rcmembr.inre of it was ]):iinful. A 
few years ago I desired to atone for this fault. I went to L’ttoxeter 
in very bad weather, and slootl for a consider.ible time bareheailed 
in the rain, on the spot where my father's stall med to stand. In 
contrition I stood, and I hope the jienance was expiatory." 

“I told him (says Miss Seward) in one of my latest visits to him, 
of a wonderful learned pig, which I had seen at Xoitingham; ami 
which did all that we have observed exhibited by dogs and Iiorses 
The subject amused him. ‘'I'hen, (said he,) the pigs are a race un¬ 
justly calumniated. /'i\' has, it .seems, not been wanting to man, but 
man to pijj. We do not allow timr for his education, we kill him at 
a year old.’ Mr. Henry White, who was present, observed that if 
this instance had happened in or before Pope’s time, he would n«)t 
have been justified in instancing the swine as the lowest degree of 
groveling instinct. Dr. Johnson seemed pleased with the observa- 

to say what may be obsen'ed of «omc men, that all they do is jtist, fit, .md 
risht.” Yet a judicious friend well sukrcsIs, “h mi«hl, howcvi-r, hasr been 
added, that such men are often merely ju«t, and ricidly correct, winir ihrir 
hearts arc cold and unfcelinK; and th.it JohnMin's virtues were of .1 much 
higher tone than those of the stayed, orderly man here dcMribed.” 

1 The following circumstance, mutually to the honour of Johnson and the 
corporation of his native city, has I)e«-n communicated to me hv the reverend 
Dr. Vysc, from the Town-Clerk “Mr .Simp'-nn h-ss now before him, a 
record of the respect and veneration whidi the Coriioralion of I.ichfield. in 
the year 1767, had for the merits and learnins of i)r jobnw)n Mis father 
built the comer house in the market-place, the two front'* of whi<h, tf)w,irds 
Market and Broad-market-street, stood upon wade bind of the Corporation, 
under a forty years’ lease, which was then expirerl On the istb of Aueust, 
1767, at a common-hall of the bailiffs and cilirrn^, it wa^ ordered fund that 
without any solicitation.) that a lease should be granted to Samuel Johnson, 
Doctor of Laws, of (he encroachments at his house, for the trr-n of ninety- 
nine years, at the old rent, which was five shillings. Of which, a» Town- 
Clerk, Mr. Simpson, had the honour and pleasure of informing him, arrd 
that he was desired to accept it, without paying any fine on the oci.ision, 
which lease was afterwards granted, and the Doctor died p<jR-c-svd of thi' 
property." 

2 See p. 1$. 
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tion, while the person who made it proceeded to remark, that great 
torture must have been employed, ere the indocility of the animal 
could have been subdued.—^“Certainly, (said the Doctor;) but, 
(turning to me,) how old is your pig?’ I told him, three years old. 
‘Then, (said he,) the pig has no cause to complain; he would have 
been killed the first year if he had not been educated, and protracted 
existence is a good recompence for very considerable degrees of 
torture.’ ” 

As Johnson had now very faint hopes of recovery, and as Mrs. 
Thrale was no longer devoted to him, it might have been supposed 
that he would naturally have chosen to remain in the comfortable 
house of his beloved wife’s daughter, and end his life where he be¬ 
gan it. But there was in him an animated and lofty spirit,^ and 
however complicated diseases might depress ordinary mortals, all 
who saw him beheld and acknowledged the invictum animum 
Catonis? Such was his intellectual ardour even at this time, that 
he said to one friend, “Sir, I look upon every day to be lost, in which 
I do not make a new acquaintance;” and to another, when talking 
of his illness, “I will be conquered; I will not capitulate.” And such 
was his love of London, so high a relish had he of its magnificent 
extent, and variety of intellectual entertainment, that he languished 
when absent from it, his mind having become quite luxurious from 
the long habit of enjoying the metropolis; and, therefore, although 
at Lichfield, surrounded with friends who loved and revered him, 
and for whom he had a very sincere affection, he still found that 
such conversation as London affords, could be found nowhere else. 
These feelings, joined, probably, to some flattering hopes of aid 
from the eminent physicians and surgeons in London, who kindly 
and generously attended him without accepting fees, made him re¬ 
solve to return to the capital. 

Prom Lichfield he came to Birmingham, where he passed a few 
days with his worthy old schoolfellow, Mr. Hector, who thus writes 
to me: “He was very solicitous with me to recollect some of our 
most early transactions, and transmit them to him, for I perceived 
nothing gave him greater pleasure than calling to mind those days 
of our innocence. I complied with his request, and he only received 

* Mr. RurUc suKpestc<l fo me as applicable to Johnson, what Cicero, in 
his Cato Major, s.iys of Appins: “Intentum rnim animum, tanquam nreum, 
habehat, nee lansurscrns succumbtbal senectuti;” repeating at the same time 
the following noble words in the same passage: “Ita enim senectus honesta 
est, ii se ipsa dejendit, si jus suum retinet, si nemini tmancipata est, si 
mque ad extremum vittr spiritum vindicet jus suum." 

^ [Atrocem animum Catonis, are Horace’s words, and it may be doubted 
whether alrox is used by any other original writer in the same sense. 
Stubborn is perhapM tbe most correct translation of this epithet.—M.] 
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them a few days before his death. I have transcribed for your in¬ 
spection, e.xaclly the minutes 1 wrote to him." This paper having 
been found in his repositories after his deain, Sir John Hawkins h;i.« 
inserted it entire, and 1 have made occasional use of it and other 
communications from Mr. Hector.* in the course of this Work. I 
have both visited and corresponded with him since Dr. Johnstin’s 
death, and by enquiries concerning a great variety of particulars, 
have obtained additional information. 1 followed the same mode 
with the Reverend Dr. Taylor, in whose presence I wrote down a 
good deal of what he could tell; and he, at my request, signed hit 
name to give it authenticity. It is very rare to find any }>crs<.»n who 
is able to give a distinct account of the life even of one whom he 
has known intimately, without questions being put to them. My 
friend Dr. Kippis has told me. :h:it on this account it is a practice 
with him to draw out a biographical catechism. 

Johnson then proceeded to O.xford, where he was again kindly 
received by Dr. .\dams,* who was pleased to give me the following 
account in one of his letters. (Feb. i;th, 17H5:) “His last visit Wtas, 
I believe, to my hou.=e, which nc left, after a stay of four or live 


* It is a most .Tircc.ih’i.' riroim'^t.inrc .iftriidinK Ihr ptit» 1 icnlion of Ih::'. 
Work, that Mr. Hodor has survived tiis ilhisirimis srtiootfcllfiw so mariN 
years; that he still retains his health and spirits; and has gratifted me with 
the following acknowldlgcmrnt: "1 th.ink you, most sincerely th.ink you. 
for the great and hmg lontinucd entertainment your I-ife ol Dr Johnson 
has afforded me, and others, of my p.artieular friends" Mr. Hector, liesidrs 
setting me right as to the verses on a sprig of Mvrtle, (see p. 47 . note,) 
has favoured me with two English odes, written fiy Dr Johnson, at an early 
period of his life, which will appear in my echtion cil his I’ornis 

(This early and worthy friend of Johnson died at Birmingham. Seplrmbcr 


J, 1704.—M, I 

* (This nmialilc and excellent man survived Dr. Johnsiin aliout 
having dic^f in January I'ko. at ('iloiicesier, where a Monument 
to his memory, with the following inscription - 


four years, 
i.s crec (cd 


Sacred to the ^femorv’ of 
Wn.MAM Adam.s, D D. 

Master of I’emhroke (V'llc>ge, Oxforc!, 

Prebendary cif this f'alheciral, and 
Archdeacon of I.andaff 
Ingenious, Learned, F.loqiient, 

He ably clefended (ho Truth of t’hnsti.mity. 

Pious, Benevolent, ancl Charitable, 

He surcesvfiilly inculcated its sored Precepts. 

Pure, and iindeviating in his own ('onduci, 

He was tender and compassionate to (he Failings of others. 
Ever an.xious for the welfare and hapiiiness of Mankind, 
He was on all oecasirins forward to encourage 
Works of publick Utility, and extensive Bcnc-ficence, 

In the Government of the College over which he prewded, 
His vigilant Attention was uniformly esertod 
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days. We had much serious tJk together for which I ought to be 
the better as long as I live. You will remember some discourse which 
we had in the summer upon the subject of prayer, and the difficulty 
of this sort of composition. He reminded me of this, and of my hav¬ 
ing wished him to try his hand and to give us a specimen of the style 
and manner that he approved. He added, that he was now in a right 
frame of mind, and as he could not possibly employ his time better, 
he would in earnest set about it. But I find upon enquiry, that no 
papers of this sort were left behind him, except a few short ejacu¬ 
latory forms suitable to his present situation.” 

Dr. Adams had not then received accurate infomation on this 
subject; for it has since appeared that various prayers had been 
composed by him at different periods, which intermingled with 
pious resolutions, and some short notes of his life, were entitled by 
him “Prayers and Meditations,” and have, in pursuance of his 
earnest requisition, in the hopes of doing good, been published, with 
a judicious well-written Preface, by the reverend Mr. Strahan, to 
whom he delivered them. This admirable collection, to which I have 
frequently referred in the course of this Work, evinces, beyond all 
his compositions for the publick, and all the eulogies of his friends 
and admirers, the sincere virtue and piety of Johnson. It proves 
with unquestionable authenticity, that amidst all his constitutional 
infirmities, his earnestness to conform his practice to the precepts of 
('hristianity was unceasing, and that he habitually endeavoured 
to refer every transaction of his life to the will of the Supreme Being. 

He arrived in London on the i6th of November, and next day 
sent to Dr. Burney the following note, which I insert as the last 
token of his remembrance of that ingenious and amiable man, and 
as another of the many proofs of the tenderness and benignity of his 
heart: 

“Mr. Johnson, who came home last night, sends his respects to 
dear Dr. Burney, aiul all the dear Burneys, little and great.” 

“ To Mr. Hector, in Birmingham. 

“dear sir, 

“I DID not reach Oxford until Friday morning, and then I sent 
Francis to see the balloon fly, but could not go myself. 1 staid at 

To promote the important Objects of the institution: 

Whilst the mild Dii;nily of his Deportment, 

His gentleness of Disposition, and urbanity of Manners, 

Inspired Esteem, Gratitude, and Affection. 

Full of Days, and matured in Virtue, 
lie died Jun. ijth, 1789, aged 8a. 

A very just character of Dr. Adams may also be found In "The Gentleman’s 
Magazine," for 17S0, Vol. I.IX, p. 214. His only daughter (sec p. i.’4.) was 
married, in July 1788, to B. Hyatt of Painswick in Gloucestershire, Esq.—M.] 
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Oxford till Tuesday, and then came in the common vehicle easily to 
London. I am as I was, aiul having .‘^een Or. Hrocklesby, am to ply 
the squills; but, whatever be their eft'iracy, this world must sotm 
pass away. Let us think seriously on our <luiv .—1 .send nn' kindest 
respects to dear Mrs. Careless: let me have the prayers of 'l)otli. We 
have all livcrl long, and must soon part, (ion have mercy ou us. for 
♦he sake of our Lord Jksl’S Christ, .\inen. 


“London, November 17, 1784.” 


“I am. 

“S\M. Johnson." 


His correspondence with me, after his letter on the subject of my 
settling in London, shall now, so far as is proper, be prodiued in one 
series. 

July 26, he wrote to me from .Xshbourne: ‘‘On the 14th 1 <-;ime 
to Lichfield, and found eveiy body gl.ul enough to see me. On the 
20th, I came hither, and found a hou-e li.df-bnilt. of very uncom¬ 
fortable appearance: but my own room has not been alteied. That 
a man worn with diseases, in his seventy seiond or third year, 
should condemn part of his remaining life to pass among ruins and 
rubbjsh, and that no inconsider;d)le jiart, ap|)r;irs to me very 
strange.—1 know that your kindness m.ikes you im[>atient to know 
the state of my health, in whir h J cannot !)o;iv| of imu h improve 
ment. I came through the Journey without imuh ineonvenienee, lint 
when I attempt self-motion f firui my legs we.ik. and my breath very 
short; this day T have been much disorriered. 1 h.ive no comp.any; 
the Doctor > is busy in his fields, and goes to bed at nine, aiifl hi^ 
whole .system is so different from mine, tliat we seem formed for 
different elements; I have, therefore, all my amusemrmt to seek 
within myself." 

Having written to him in bad spirits, a letter filled with dejer tiori 
and fretfulness, and at the same time expressing .anxious appre¬ 
hensions concerning him, on account of a rlream whith h.ni di 
turbed me; his answer w.as chielly in t<Tms of reproai h, for a sup 
posed charge of "affetting di'-^tontent. and iiululging the vanity ol 
complaint." It, however, jrrof eedcfl, ‘'Write to nu- often, aiul write 
like a man. I consider your fidi lily and tenrleni' '-'- a great part 
of the comforts which arc yet left me, aiifl '-iiuerr'ly wi-h we < oiild 
be nearer to each other .-—* ***■ ■■<'***_. - .My dr ar frir iid, life is 
very .short, and very uncertain ; let Us .‘■pr-nd it as wi-ll as we 1 no .My 
worthy neighbour, .\l’en, is dead. Lo\e me as well a^ you (an. Pay 
/ly re.sprects to dear Mrs. Ho.swell.—.Nothing ailed nw; at that time; 
let your superstition at last have an end." 

' The Rpv. Dr. Ta' lor. 
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Feeling very soon, that the manxer in which he had ^^Tittcn might 
hurt me, he two days afterwards, July 28, wrote to me again, giving 
me an account of his sufferings; after which, he thus proceeds: “Be¬ 
fore this letter, you will have had one which I hope you will not take 
«miss; for it contains only truth, and that truth kindly intended. 
^ ***** * Spartam quatn nactus es orna; make the most and best 
of your lot, and compare yourself not with the few that are above 
you, but with the multitudes which are below you.* ***♦*. Go 
steadily forwards with lawful business or honest diversions. ‘Be (as 
Temple says of the Dutchmen,) well when you are 7iot ill, and 
pleased when you are not angry *— * * * * * *^ 'I liis may seem but 
an 111 return for your tenderness; but I mean it well, for I love you 
with great ardour and sincerity. Pay my respects to dear Mrs. Bos¬ 
well, and teach the young ones to love me.” 

I unfortunately was so much indisposed during a considerable part 
of the year, that it was not, or at lea'^t I thought it was iKjt, in my 
power to v/rite to my illustrious friend as formerly, (jr without ex¬ 
pressing riucti complaints as offended him. Having conjured him 
not to do me the injustice of charging me with affectation, I was 
with much regret long silent. Kis last letter to me then came, and 
affected me very tenderly: 

To James Boswell, Esq. 

“dear sir, 

“I HAVE this summer sometimes amended, and sometimes re¬ 
lapsed, but, upon the whole, have lost ground very much. My legs 
are extremely weak, and my breath very short, and the water is now 
encreasing upon me. In this uncomfortable state your letters used 
to relieve; what is the reason that I have them no longer? Are you 
sick, or are you sullen? Whatever be the reason, if it l)c less than 
necessity, drive it away; and of the short life that we have, make 
the best use for yourself and for your friends. am 

sometimes afraid that your omission to write has some real cause, 
and shall be glad to know that you are not sick, and that nothing 
ill has befallen dear Mrs. Boswell, or any of your family, 

“I am. Sir, your, &c. 

“Sam. Johnson.” 

“Lichfield, Nov. 5, 1784.” 

Yet it was not a little painful to me to find, that in a paragraph of 
this letter, which I have omitted, he still persevered in arraigning 
me as before, which was strange in him who had so much experience 
of what I suffered. I, however, wrote to him two as kind letters as I 
could; the last of which came too late to be read by him, for his 
illness encreased more rapidly upon him than I had apprehended; 
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but I had the consolation of being informed that he spoke of me on 
his death-bed with affection, and I loi>k forward with humble hope 
of renewing our friendship in a better world. 

I now relieve the readers of this Work from any further i>ersoiKil 
notice of its authour; who. if he should be thought to have obtruded 
himself too much upon their attention, requests them to consider 
the peculiar plan of his biographical undertaking. 

Soon after Johnson’s return to the metropolis, both the as;Inna 
and dropsy became more violent and distii.ssfid. lie h.id for some 
time kept a journal in Latin of the state of his illness, and the reme¬ 
dies which he used, under the title of ,f;gr/ Ep/i, mrns, \\hi( h In* be¬ 
gan on the 6th of July, but continued it no longer than the Sth of 
November; finding, I suppose, that it was a mournful ami unavail¬ 
ing register. It is in my possession; and is written with great care 
and accuracy. 

Still his love of literature ’ did not fail. A very few days before 

^ It is truly wonderful to ronvi<lcr the extent and <onstamy of Jnluwin’s 
literary ardour, not\Mth'>tandini' the nx l.iiuhnlv wlmli 1 luiided .iml einl it 
tcred his existence. Hesides the uuincriiu« and x.irious works whidi he 
executed, he ha<l, at different times, formed siliemes of a joeal ni.oiv nnuc, of 
which tlio following lataloyuc was ^iven h> him to Mr. I..’tn};liin, and I that 
gentleman presented to his Majesty 

IMI V. 

“A small book of precepts anrl directions for piety, the hint takm Imm 
the tlireelion.s in Morton’.s e.xen.-o 

“PiiiLosoPifv, Hisiokv, and I.iu.kmi kk in >',rneral 

“History of Critiiism, as it relates to jiiduim; of aiilhniir', from Arriotle 
to the present age ,\n :ii.(.uiint ol tlie n-e .iial irnproscmciils of that art, of 
the different ojrinions of authour^, amiint and riiotlern 

“Translation of the History of Ilcrndi.in. 

“New edition of Fairfax’) Tr.in-l.ition of T.i-so. wth nolr^, .ir-, . Sr. 

“Chaucer, a new edition of him. from m.inu-cripl- and old edition , vMih 
various readmits, conjcitures, rs marks on his l.mcuaye, and tlie (h.iit;;r’ ii h.id 
undergone from the earliest tmu"' to In- .i-,e, and irorn In- to tin po m ni , 
with note.s explanatory of cn^tom'-, ai’cl rift reined to Hod.i-e ami oilnr 
authoura from whom lie has biirrowcd, wi'h .111 anount of the lilxrtiis he 
has taken in telling the stone-; his lile, and an i-xait et> mo|i‘;o( .il eio's.iry 

“.Aristotle’s Khetorick, a Irandation of it in'o I neh h 

“A collection of laitters, tranilalcd from the modern writer', with si me 
account of the several authours. 

“Oldham’s Poems, with notes, historical and iritn.il 

“Roscommon’s Poems, with notes 

“Lives of the Philosophers, wr.tten with a po’ite air, in 'inh a m.irmir a, 
may divert as well as in-truit. 

“History of the Heathen Mythology, with an explirarion of the fables, both 
allegorical and historical, with referemes to the port-. 

“History of the State of A'lniie, in a i ornpi ndir o' ni.inner. 

“Aristotle’s Ethicks, an English translation of them, with notes. 
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his death he transmitted to his friend Mr. John Nichols, a list of 

“Geographical Dictionary, from the French. 

“Hicrocics upon Pythagoras, translated into English, perhaps with notes. 
This is done by Norris. 

“A book of Letters, upon all kinds of subjects. 

“Claudian, a new edition of his works, cum nolis variorum, in the manner 
of Burman. 

“Tully’s Tusculan questions, a translation of them. 

“Tully’s Dc Naturi Deorum, a translation of those books. 

“Benzo’s New History of the New World, to be translated. 

“Machiavel’s History of Florence, to be translated. 

“History of the Revival of Learning in Europe, containing an account of 
whatever contributed to the restoration of literature; such as controversies, 
printing, the destruction of the Greek empire, the encouragement of great 
men, with the lives of the most eminent patrons, and most eminent early 
professors of all kinds of learning in different countries. 

“A Body of Chronology, in verse, with historical notes. 

“A Table of the Spectators, Tatlcrs, and Guardians, distinguished by fig¬ 
ures into six degrees of value, with notes, giving the reasoa* of preference or 
degradation. 

“A Collection of Letters from English authours, with a preface giving some 
account of the writers; with reasons for selection, and criticism upon styles; 
remarks on each letter, if needful. 

“A Collection of Proverbs from various languages. Jan. 6, —5j. 

“A Dictionary to the Common Prayer, in imitation of Calmcl’s Dictionary 
of the Bible. March, —52. 

“A Collection of Stories and Examples, like those of Valerius Maximus. 
Jan. 10, —s.t. 

“From/Elian, a volume of select Stories, perhaps from others. Jan iS, —53. 

“Collection of Travels, Voyages, Adventures, and Descriptions of Countnrv 

“Dictionary of Ancient History and M>thology. 

“Treatise on the Study of Polite Literature, containing the history of 
teaming, directions for editions, commentaries, &c. 

“Maxims, Characters, and Sentiments, after the manner of Bruyere, col¬ 
lected out of ancient authours, particularly the Greek with Apophlnegms. 

“Classical Miscellanies, Select Translations from ancient Greek and Latin 
authours. 

“Lives of illustrious Persons, .as well of the active as the learned, in imita¬ 
tion of Plutarch. 

“Judgement ot the learned upon English authours. 

“Poetical Dictionary of the English tongue. 

“Considerations upon the present stale of London. 

“Collection of Epigrams, with notes and observations. 

“Observations of the English language, relating to words, phrases, and 
modes of speech. 

“Minutix Literariie, Miscellaneous reflections, criticisms, enH'ndations, 
notes. 

“History of the Constitution. 

“Comparison of Philosophical and Christian Morality, by sentences col¬ 
lected from the moralists and fathers. 

“Plutarch's Lives, in English, with notes. 

Poetry and works of Imagination. 

“Hymn to Ignorance. 

“The Palace of Sloth,—a vision. 
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the authours of the Universiil History, mentioning their several 

“Colutluis, to be translated. 

“Prejudice,—a poetical essay. 

“The Palace of Nonsense’,—a vision.” 

Johnson's extraordinary facility of comixisition, when he shook off his 
constitutional indolence, and re-olutely sat do\xn to \crite, is adiiiirahlv ile- 
scribed by Mr. Courtenay in his "Poetical Rexiew," uliiih 1 have several 
times quoted: 

“While throufih life’s maze he sent a pieninK view, 

His mind exp.insixe to the oliject erew 
With various stores of eruihtion iraunht. 

The lively imane, the deep-searcliiin: thoU'.;ht, 

Slept in repose;—but when the moment press'd, 

The bri;aht ideas stowl at oine lonfe s'd, 

Instant his genius stK'd its vinorou" rays, 

And o’er the letter'd world dilfus'd a bla/e: 

As womb’d with tire the cloud elec trick Hies, 

And calmly o'er th' horizon seems to ri-a’: 

Touch'd by the pointed steel, the liKhtninit flows, 

And all th’ expanse with rich eflultience glows.” 

We shall in vain endeavour to know with exact jirecision every jirodm li< n 
of Johnson’s pen. He owned to me, that he had written about totl\ '-ermc n-, 
but as I understood that he had niven or sold them to diffi rent person-., who 
were to preach them as their own, he did not consider himselt at liberty to 
acknowledge them. Would tho'-e who were thus auhd bv him, who air >i.ll 
alive, and the friends of those who are dead, (aiiK inform the world, :t woiiM 
be obligingly gratifying a reasonable curiosity, to which there shoulc!, 1 thuit., 
now be no objection. Two volumes of them, piibhshecl .simc his cle.ith, ate 
sufficiently ascertained; sec p. I have before me, in his hand 

writing, a fragment of twenty quarto leaves, of a Iranslation into l•‘,m:!i•h if 
Sallust, De Bello Catilinario. When it was clone 1 h;ivc no notion; but it 
seems to have no very sujicriour merit to mark it as hix. Be-.iiles the publii.i- 
tions heretofore mentioned, 1 am satisfied, from inlc-rnal evidenrr, to adnvt 
also as genuine the following, which, notwithstanding all mv chronologi' il 
care, escaped me in the course of thi.s work" 

“Consideration on the Ca^e of Dr. Traiip’s Sermon.s." t publi'-hcc: in 17 i<). 
in the Gentleman’s Magazine. It is a very ingenious definee of tin- iiclil of 
ahrid^ing an authour’s work, withciut heme lielcl as infringing hi* propcfi" 
This is one of the nicest questions in the I.tiw of l.itrraiurr ; ancf 1 caiiiioi h- ii 
thinking, that the indulgence cif abmlging is often exieeclmglv iniunr lo 
authours and hook.scllers, and shoiilcl in very few cases br pi-rmittrcf At aii. 
rate, to prevent difficult amt uncertain di'cu-.sion, and give an ab-coliile sec uni-, 
to authours in the profrerty of their labours, no abridgement wliatrvrr sho i'd 
be permitted, till after the expiration of such a numlitr of years as Hie 
Legislature may be ple,asc'd to fix 

But, though it has been conficlently ascribecl to him, I cannot allow lb -i 
he wrote a Declic.alinn to both Hoii-es of p.irliamcnf of a book enlille*! li '■ 
Evangelical Historv Harmonized " He was no rroakrr; no declaimer ag.im I 
the limes. He would not have written, “That we are faih-n iq»c,n an age ;n 
which corruption is not barely universal, is univeraily ronfewd" .N--' 
“Rapine preys on the publick without opposflion, and m-rjiiry betray- n 
without inquiry.” Nor would he, to excite a sf^edy reform,ition, havr con 
iored up such phantoms of tcrroiir as these. "A few years longer, and 
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shares in that work. It has, according to his direction, been de¬ 
posited in the British Museum, and is printed in the Gentleman’s 
Magazine for December, 1784.^ 

all endeavours will be in vain. We may be swallowed by an earthquake; we 
may Ive delivered to our enemies.” This is not Johnsonian. 

There arc, indeed, in this Dedication several sentences constructed upon the 
model of Johnson. But the imitation of the lorm, without the spirit of his style, 
has been so f^eneral, that this of itself is not suffuient evidence. Even our 
newi-paper writers aspire to it. In an account of the funeral of Edwin, the 
comedian, in “The Diary” of Nov. 9, 1790, that son of drollery is thus 
.described: “A man who had so often cliecred the sullenncss of vacancy, and 
suspended the approaches of sorrow.” A.ad in “The Dublin Evenin" Poi-t,” 
A’r;ust 16, 1791, there is the followins parapraph: “It is a sinqiular circum- 
stan c, that in a city like this, containinR 200,000 people, there are three 
months in the year during which no place of public amusement is open. Long 
vacation is here a vacation from pleasure, as well as business; nor is there 
any mode of passing the listless evenings of declining summer, but in the riot» 
of a tavern, or the stupidity of a coffee-house.” 

I have not thought it necessary to specify every copy of verses written by 
Johnson, it being my intention to publish an authcntick edition of all his 
v’oetry, with notes. 

* rAs the letter accompanving this list, (w’hich fully supports the observa¬ 
tion in the text.) was writ(''n but a week before Dr. Johnson’s death, the 
leader may not be displeased to find it here preserved; 

“To Ms. Nichols. 

“The late learned Mr. Swinton, having one day remarked that one man, 
meaning, I sujipusc, no man but himself, could assign all the parts of the 
Ancient Universid Uisto'-y to the proper authours, at the request of Sir Robert 
Chambers, or of myself, gave the account which I now transmit to you in 
his own hand; being willing that of so great a work the history should be 
known, and that each writer should receive his due proportion of praise from 
posterity. 

“I recommend to you to preserve this scrap of literary intelligence in Mr. 
Swinton's own hand, or to deposit it in the Museum, that the veracity of this 
account may never be doubted. 

“I am. Sir, 

“Your most humble servant, 

“Dec. 6, 1784.” “Sam. Johnson." 

Mr S-n. 
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- Turks, Tartars, and Moguls. 

-Indians. 

-- Chinese. 
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During his sleepless nights he amused himself by translating into 
Latin verse, from the Greek, many of the epigrams in the Anthoto^ia. 
These translations, with some other poems by him in Latin, he gave 
to his friend Mr. Langton, who, having added a few notes, sidd 
them to the booksellers for a small sum to be given to smne of 
Johnson’s relations, which was accordingly done; and they are 
printed in the collection of his works. 

A very erroneous notion has circulated as to Johnson’s defi¬ 
ciency in the knowledge of the Greek language, ivirtly owing to the 
modesty with which, from knowing how much there was to he learnt, 
he used to mention his own comp.irative acapiisitituis. When .Mr. 
Cumberland ^ talked to him of the Greek fragments whiih are so 
well illustrated in “'I'he Observer,’’ and of the Greek dr.imaii>ts in 
general, he candidly acknowledged his insufficiency in that partic u- 
lar branch of Greek literature. Vet it may be said, that though not 
a great, he was a good Greek scholar. Dr. Charles Hurney, the 
younger, who is universally acknowledged by the best judges, to 
be one of the few’ men of this age who are very eminent for their 
skill in that noble language, has assured me, that Johnson could 
give a Greek word for almost every Kngli.^i one; and that although 
not sufficiently conversant in the niceties of the language, he, u|)on 
some occasions discovered, even in these, a ct)nsiderable (h’gree of 
critical acumen. Mr. Dalzel, I’rofes'-or of Greek at I’dinburgh, 
whose skill in it is unquestionable, mcntionefl to me, in very liberal 
terms, the impression which was mafle upon him by Johnson, in a 
conversation which they had in London concerning that language 
.\s Johnson, therefore, was undoubte<lly one of the fir^t Latin 
scholars in modern times, let u.i not deny to his fame .some ad<iitional 
splendour from Greek. 

I shall now fulfil my promise of e.\hibiting specimens of various 
sorts of imitatif)n of John^m’s style. 

Disscrt.ition on the pcojilinK of .Amrrir.i. 

-- ndrniy of Mu- Arnl)'i.— 

The Co.imononv, and a !-niall part of the HiMory immediately follovune, 
by Mr. P.-dc. 

To the bi.th of .\hraliam; chiefly by Mr. SheKvxk 

History of the Jew-, (iauls, and Spaniards, l<> Mr. L'-alm.ina/ar. 

Xcnojilion's Rctre.il ; hv the ‘•nme 

History of the Perdans and the ConMantinopolitan Kmpire; by Dr. ('amp- 
bell 

History of the Romano; by Mr. Bower.- M 1 ... 

* Mr. Cumberl.in<l a-.^ure* me, th.it he wa^. alwa)-- treatrd with great 
courtesy by Dr. Johnson, who, in his “la-tters to Mrs Thrale, Vol H. P, 
thus speaks of that learned, inecnious, and .ir(omplishe»l Renlleman the 
want of company is an inconvenience, but Mr. Cumbcrlawl is a million. 
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In the “Transactions of the Royal Irish Academy, 1787,” there 
is an “Essay on the Style of Dr. Samuel Johnson,” by the Reverend 
Robert Burrowes, whose respect for the great object of his criti¬ 
cism ^ is thus evinced in the concluding paragraph: “I have singled 
him out from the whole body of English writers, because his uni¬ 
versally-acknowledged beauties would be most apt to induce imita¬ 
tion; and I have treated rather on his faults, than his perfections, 
because an essay might comprize all the observations I could make 
upon his faults, while volumes would not be sufficient for a treatise 
on his perfections.” 

Mr. Burrowes has analysed the composition of Johnson, and 
pointed out its peculiarities with much acuteness; and I would 
recommend a careful perusal of his F.ssay to those, who being capti¬ 
vated by the union of perspicuity and splendour which the writings 
of Johnson contain, without having a sufficient portion of his vigour 
of mind, may be in danger of becoming bad copyists of his manner. 
I, however, cannot but observe, and I observe it to his credit, that 
this learned gentleman has himself caught no mean degree of the 
txpansion and harmony, which, independent of all other circum- 
ijtances, characterise the sentences of Johnson. Thus, in the Preface 
to the volume in which the Essay appears, we find, “If it be said 
that in societies of this sort, too much attention is frequently be¬ 
stowed on subjects barren and speculative, it may be answered, that 
no one science is so little connected with the rest, as not to afford 
,/nany principles whose use may extend considerably beyond the 
science to which they primarily belong; and that no proposition is 
so purely theoretical as to be totally incapable of being applied to 
practical purposes. There is no apparent connection between dura¬ 
tion and the cycloidal arch, the properties of which duly attended 
to, have furnished us with our best regulated methods of measuring 
time: and he who has made himself master of the nature and affec¬ 
tions of the logarithmick curve, is not aware that he has advanced 
considerably towards ascertaining the proportionable density of the 
air at its various distances from the surface of the earth.” 

The ludicrous imitators of Johnson’s style are innumerable. Their 
general method is to accumulate hard words, without considering, 
that, although he was fond of introducing them occasionally, there 
is not a single sentence in all his writings where they are crowded 


1 VVe must smile at a little inacciirac>' of metaphor in the Preface to the 
Transactions, which is written by Mr. Burrowes. The crilick of the style of 
Johnson having, with a just zeal for literature, observed, that the whole 
nation are called on to exert themselves, afterwards he says: “They are 
on by ev::ry tye which can have a laudable influence on the heart of man." 
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wishes and their views imnioveably adhere. I am but too certain 
they will now listen to no other. 1 dread, therefore, to make a trial 
where I despair of success; I know' not how' to risk a prayer with 
those who may silence me by a command.” ‘ 


Rkvkrkm) Mr. N.\ris.- 


“In an enlightenetf and improving age, much |H‘rha|>s is not to be 
apprehended from the inroads of mere cai>rice; at such a jx^riod 
it will generally be perceived, that needlc.^s irregularity is the worst 
of all deformities, and that nothing is so truly elegant in language 
as the simplicity of unviolated analogy.— Rules will, therefore. In; 
observed, so far as they are known anil acknowledged; but, at the 
same time, the dt*sire of improvement ha\ing been once excited will 
not remain inactive; and its efforts, uidess assi'^ted by knowledge, as 
much as they arc irrompted by ze.il, will not unfrequently Ir* found 
pernicious; so that (he very per^ms whose intention it is to perfect 
the instrument of reason, will depiave and disorder it unknowingly. 
At such a time, then, it becomes peculiarly neiess.iry that (he 
analogy of language ihould be fully examined and under-'tood; (h.it 
its rules should be carefully laid down; and that it should be i Ic.irly 
known how much it contains, whiih being alre.idy right should be 
defended from change and violation, how mui h it h.is th.it demands 
amendment; and lunv much that, for fear of gre.aler inconveniences, 
niu.st, perhaps, be left, unaltered, though irregular. ’ 

distinguished authour in “ I 111; .Mirror.” ' a periiKlical pafHT, 
publi.'ihed at ICdinburgh, has imitated Johnson very closely. 1 hus, 
in No. 16.— ” The effects of the return of spring have Ih-cmi frequently 
remarked as well in relation to the human mind as to the* animal 
and vegetable world. I he reviving power of this season has been 
traced from (he fudds to the hc*rcis th.at iidiabit thc'in, ;ind from (he 
lower classes c)f lK*ings up to man. (dadness and joy arc desi rilx'd 
as prevailing through univi*rs.al Nature, animating llu* low of the 
cattle, the carol of the birds, and the pipe of the shepherd. 

The Reverend Dr. Knc)X, mastc-r of runbridge- sdiool, ;ip|K'ars 
to have the imitari avco oi Johnson s style perpetually in bis mind. 


“Cecilia,” book \ II. CliajJ I. _ . 

2 The p.is-'-.ii.’.e which I quote i- tak* n from that j:entl('maii"r.iCMJ.s'C't <‘K 
OitTnnKP\ ; lontainini: a cli.'tin<t View of the \cfio!<- .Analogy of the I.nm isii 
Langcac.k. ‘•o f.ir a.s relates to f'ronundution, Afnl, unc/ Qunnlily, latrulon, 
17.S4 I Ik-k' leave to o:ier mv particular a< know 1 <<]l'< merit^ to the aulh'iur ot 
a work of uncommon merit and ico at ulihl> I know no twi-.k whuh lontairn, 
in the same rompa", more learning', |>olite literature, sound ^en-e, accura<y 

of arransement. and |>cr>ipi<uil\ of espre^-ion .... ... .. 

3 That colleition was prennted to Dr. Johnson, 1 believe by its authoum, 
and I heard him speak very well of it. 
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and to his assiduous, though not servile, study of it, wc may partly 
ascribe the extensive popularity of his writings.^ 

In his “Essays, IVIoral and Literary,” No. 3, we find the following 
passage:—^“The polish of external grace may indeed be deferred 
till the approach of manhood. When solidity is obtained by pursuing 
the modes prescribed by our fore-fathers, then may the file be used. 
The firm substance will bear attrition, and the lustre then acquired 
will be durable.” 

There is, however, one in No. ii, which is blown up into such 
"tumidity, as to be truly ludicrous. The writer means to tell us, that 
Members of Parliament, who have run in debt by extravagance, will 
sell their votes to avoid an arrest,® which he thus expresses:—“They 
who build houses and collect costly pictures and furnitures, with the 
money of an honest artisan or mechanick, will be very glad of 
emancipation from the hands of a bailiff, by a sale of their sena¬ 
torial suffrage.” 

But I think the most perfect imitation of Johnson is a professed 
one, entitled “A Criticism on Gray’s Elegy in a Country Church- 
Vard,” said to be written by Mr. Young, Professor of Greek, at 
Glasgow, and of which let him have the credit, unless a better title 
can be shewn. It has not only the particularities of Johnson’s style, 
but that very si)ecics of literary discussion and illustration for 
which he was eminent. Having already quoted so much from others, 
I shall refer the curious to this performance, with an assurance of 
much entertainment. 

1 It wore to be wished, that he had imitated that sreat man in every respect, 
'*nd had not followed the example of Dr. Adam Smith, in un;;raciously 
BttackinK his venerable Alma Mater, Oxford. It must, however, be observed, 
that he is much less to blame than Smith: he only objects to certain par¬ 
ticular:;; Smith to the wliole institution; though indebted for much of his 
learning to an exhibition which he enjoyed, for many years at Balliol College. 
Neither of them, however, will do any hurt to the noblest university in the 
world. While I animadvert on what appears to me, exceptionable in some of 
the works in Dr. Knox, I cannot refuse due praise to others of his productions; 
particularly his sermons, and to the spirit with which he maintains, against 
presumptuous hereticks, the consolatory doctrines peculiar to the Christian 
Revelation. This he has done in a manner equally strenuous and conciliating. 
Neither ought I to omit mentioning a remarkable instance of hLs candour: 
Notwithstanding the wide difference of our opinions, upon the important 
subject of University education, in a letter to me concerning this Work, he 
thus expresses him.H‘lf: “I thank you for the very great entertainment your 
Life of John-son gives me. It is a most valuable work. Yours is a new species 
of biography. Happy for Johnson, that he had so able a recorder of his wit 
and wisdom.” 

3 "Dr. Knox, in his Moral and Literary’ abstraction, may be excused for 
not knowing the political regulations of his country. No senator can be in 
tha hands of a bailiff.” 
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Yet whatever merit there may be in any imitations of Johnson’s 
style, every good judge must see that they are obviously different 
from the original; for all of them arc either deficient in its force, or 
overloaded with its peculiarities; and the jxiwerful sentiment to 
which it is suited is not to b.* found. 

Johnson’s affection for his departed relations seemed to grow 
warmer as he approached nearer to the time when he might hojie 
to see them again. It probably appeared to him that he should up¬ 
braid himself with unkind inattention, were he to leave the world 
without having paid a tribute ot respect to their memory. 


“To Mr. Grken, AroTiiECARY, at Liciikiku).‘ 

“dear sir, 

“I HAVE enclosed the Epitaph for my Father, Mother, and 
Brother, to be all engraved on the large si/e. and laid in the middle 
aisle in St. Michael's-church, which I request the clergyman and 
churchwardens to permit. 

“The first care must be to find the exact place of interment, that 
the stone may protect the bodies. 1 hen let the stone be deep, massy, 
and hard; and do not let the difference of ten pounds, or more, de¬ 
feat our purpose. 

‘T have enclosed ten pounds, and Mrs. Porter will pay you ten 
more, which I gave her for the same purpose. What more is wante<l 
shall lie sent; and I beg that all possible haste may be ma«le, for I 
wish to have it done while I am yet alive. Let me know, dear Sir. 

that you receive this. I am. Sir, 

“Your most humble servant, 

“Sam. Johnson.” 

“Dec. a, 1784” 

“To Mrs. Lucy Porter, in Lichfiei.d.® 


“dear madam, xm 

“I AM very ill, and desire your prayers. I have sent Mr. (^reen 

the Epitaph, and a power to call on you for ten pounds 

“I laid this summer a stone over d’etty, in the tha[><*l of Kfomley, 
in Kent. The inscription is in Latin, of which this is the English. 

[Here a translation.) .111 , 

“That this is done, I thought it fit that you should know. \\ hat 


J^rr^janaao^ 1786, and b^quc.ithrd the principal part of her lortunr to 
the Rev. Mr. Pearson, of Lith&cld.—M I 
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care will be taken of us, who can tell? May God pardon and bless 
us, for Jesus Christ’s sake. 

“I am, &c. 

“Sam. Johnson.” 


“Dec. 2, 1784.” 


My readers are now, at last, to behold Samuel Johnson prepar¬ 
ing himself for that doom, from which the most exalted powers afford 
no exemption to man. Death had always been to him an object of 
terrour; so that though by no means happy, he still clung to life with 
an eagerness at which many have wondered. At any time when he 
was ill, he was very pleased to be told that he looked better. An in¬ 
genious member of the Eumelian Club ^ informs me, that upon one 
occasion, when he said to him that he saw health returning to his 
cheek, Johnson seized him by the hand and exclaimed, “Sir, you are 
one of the kindest friends I ever had.” 

His own state of his views of futurity will appear truly rational; 
and may, perhaps, impress the unthinking with seriousness. 

“You know, (says he,) -1 never thought confidence with respect 
to futurity, any part of the character of a brave, a wise, or a good 
man. Bravery has no place where it can avail nothing; wisdom im¬ 
presses strongly the consciousness of those faults, of which it is, 
perhaps, itself an aggravation; and goodness, always wishing to 
be better, and imputing every deficience to criminal negligence, 
and every fault to voluntary corruption, never dares to suppose 
the condition of forgiveness fulfilled, nor what is wanting in the 
crime supplied by penitence. 

“This is the state of the best; but what must be the condition of 
him whose heart will not suffer him to rank himself among the 
best, or among the good? Such must be his dread of the approach¬ 
ing trial as will leave him little attention to the opinion of those 
whom he is leaving for ever; and the serenity that is not felt, it 
can be no virtue to feign.” 

His great fear of death, and the strange dark manner in which 
Sir John Hawkins imparts the uneasiness which he expressed on 
account of offences with which he charged himself, may give oc¬ 
casion to injurious suspicions, as if there had been something of 
more than ordinary criminality weighing upon his conscience. On 
that account, therefore, as well as from the regard to truth which 

1 A Club In London, founded by the learned and inpenious physician, Dr. 
Ash, in honour of whose name it was called Eumelian, from the Greek 
Ei'/iAtar: though it was warmly contended, and even put to a vote, that it 
should have the more obvious appellation of Frarinean, from the Latin. 

3 Mrs. Thrale’s Collection, March 10, 1784. Vol. II, p. 350. 
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he inculcated,* I am to mention, (with all ]v>ssiblf re.sjvct and 
delicacy, however,) that his conduct after he came to London, and 
had associated with Savage and others, was not so strictly virtuous, 
in one respect, as when he was a younger man. It was well known, 
that his amorous inclinations were uncommonly strong and im¬ 
petuous. He owned to many of his friends, that he use<l to take 
women of the town to taverns, and hear them relate their history.— 
In short, it must not be concealetl, that like many other gojid and 
pious men, among whom we may place the apostle Paul u|>on his 
own authority, Johnson was not free from pro|>ensities whicli were 
ever “warring against the law of his mind.”—and that in his combats 
with them, he was st)metimes overcome. 

Here let the profane and licentious pause; let them n«)l thought¬ 
lessly say that Johnson was an hypocrite, or that his principles 
were not firm, because his practice was not uniformly conformal)!e 
to what he professed. 

Let the question be considered independent of moral and re¬ 
ligious associations; and no man will <leny that thousands, in 
many instances, act against conviction. Is a prodigal, for example, 
an hypocrite, when he owns he is sati'^fied that his extravagance 
will bring him to ruin and misery.'’ We are sure he believes \i\ but 
immediate inclination, strengthened by influlgence. prevails (iver 
that belief in influencing his coiuluct. Why then sh.all credit l»e 
refused to the sincerity of those who .acknowledge their persuasion 
of moral and religious duty, yet sometimes fail of living as it re¬ 
quires? I heard Dr. Johnson once observe, “Iheie is something 
noble in publishing truth, though it condemns one’s s<*lf. ’ * .\nd one 
who said in his presence, “he had no notion of pe»»ple Ixung in 
earnest in their good pn^fessions. who^^e practice was not suitable 
to them,” was thus reprimanded by him:—“Sir, are you so grossly 
ignorant of human nature as not to know that a man may be very 
sincere in good principles, without having good practice? 

But let no man encourage or soothe himself in “pr^umptucius 
sin,” from knowing that Johnson was sometimes hurried into in¬ 
dulgences which he thought criminal. I have exhibited this circum¬ 
stance as a shade in so great a character, both from my sacred 


1 Sec what he <^iid to Mr. Malone, p Q 4 I. vr» .k 

journal of a Tour to the Hchriflc-^, .crd edit, p 20Q (Srp. 14). On the ^arne 
subject, in his Letter to Mrs. Thrale. dated N'ny. 20, 178J, ma ^ e 
followinK ju«t observation: “Life, to be worthy of a raUonal f^mc. rnuM 
always in pro^resdon; we mu-st always purpose to do more or better 'li 
time past. The mind is enlarged and elevated by mere 

end as they beRan, by airy contemplation. Wc compare and JudRC, thouRh 
we do not practise.” 

• Ibid. p. 374 ^Ott. 25). 
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sin,” from knowing that Johnson was sometimes hurried into in¬ 
dulgences which he thought criminal. I have exhibited this circum¬ 
stance as a shade in so great a character, both from my sacred 


1 Sec what he <^iid to Mr. Malone, p Q 4 I. vr» .k 

journal of a Tour to the Hchriflc-^, .crd edit, p 20Q (Srp. 14). On the ^arne 
subject, in his Letter to Mrs. Thrale. dated N'ny. 20, 178J, ma ^ e 
followinK ju«t observation: “Life, to be worthy of a raUonal f^mc. rnuM 
always in pro^resdon; we mu-st always purpose to do more or better 'li 
time past. The mind is enlarged and elevated by mere 

end as they beRan, by airy contemplation. Wc compare and JudRC, thouRh 
we do not practise.” 

• Ibid. p. 374 ^Ott. 25). 
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cannot be charged with any offence indicating badness of heart, 
any thing dishonest, base, or malignant; but, that, on the contrary, 
he was charitable in an e\traor(]inar\' deeieei so that ever, in om* 
of his own rigid judgements of himself. (Kaster eve. 17S1.) wlo’e 
he says. ‘ I have corrected no e.xterna! habit*;;” he is obliged l(* 
own, “I h();>c that since my last communion 1 have adv.inced. In 
pious rellections, in my submissioti to (^on, and m\ benevoIeiKc ’o 
man,” ^ 

T am conscious tha.l this is the movt difficult and dangeiiui' part 
of my b;''tgr;iphical w nh. and 1 cannot hut he very ancioie- ton 
cerning it. 1 trust that I have got through it. pie-eiNing it onie 
my regard to tnith.--to my fiiend, and to the iiitcie.'-l; of viitiu' 
and religion. Nor can I apprelumd that more harm can en^ue tiom 
the knowli'dge of the irregularities of Johu'ion, gu.arded as I h,;\e 
stated it, than from knowing that .Xddi'.on .and P.aniell wcie in- 
temper;', te in the use of wine; whii h he himself, in his I.i\es of the » 
celebrated writers and pious mi'n. h.is not forliorni' to record. 

It is not my int iition to gist* .1 very minute det.ail of (he par 
ticulars of Johnson's ri'm;iining d.a\s. of whom it w;is nuw e\i(|( i.t 
that the eri. is w:is f.>( .ippio.n hiee. wlien lie mo'l “dii !ik< vuu, 
and jaU like n:ir i>f the Ptiners.” ^’et it will he instriu tiv(‘, .ts well 
as gratifying (o '.ha curiosity of my re.iders. to reioid a few tiicum 
stances, on the authenticity of which they m;iv perf«'ctl\ lely .is 
I h;ive heeii :it (he utmost p.ains to ol)t;ii;i :in ;ucur.ate ;ucoii’!i of 
his last illness, from the best ;iuthori(y. 

Dr. Heherden, Dr. Hrocklesby, Dr. W.irren. .iiul Dr. I’nlor 
physicians, generously .attended him, without :i(cepting an\ f'-e-, 
as flid Mr. ('ruicksh.ank. surgeon; ;md ;i!l th.it loulcl In* done from 
professi()n:il skill and ability, w.as tried, to prohing a life 'o iriiK 
valuable, lie himself, indeed, h;iving, on acaount of his \«‘ry li.ol 
constitution, hc'en perpetindly appl\ ing himself to meclic al ii 
quiries, united his own ef’cirls with those of the gentlemen wlv. 
attended him; and imagining (hat the drcjpsleal collection n{ watei 
which oppressed him might be dr;iwn off by in.aking inc isions in his 
body, he, with his usual resolute dcd'iance of ji.ain, cut ci<*ei>, ''hen 
he thought that his surgeon had done it too tenderly.- 

About eight or ten days before his death, when Dr. Hrockh'shy 
paid him his morning vi>it, he seemed very I'lw and desponding. 

1 Pravers and ^TcHlMations. p. 102. 

2 This bold e\i>crimrnt. ."ir John Hawkins ha- related in -nch a manner ,v 
to .'UERCSt a fhari.'e* .lEainst John'ori <if irilf'ntie.nallv ha'-le-niriK h.*. entl .1 
charge ?o vprv in.on'-isic’nt with his ihar.ieter in every re-'|>fef, that ii n 
injurious even to refute it, as Si' Jejhn h.a- thonvht it neci---'ary l<i fl<> Ii (• 
evadent, th.it what Jejhnson di'l in he>pes e.f relied, incite .iteej .in cxtr.ioreIiriary 
eagerness to retard his dissolution. 
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and said, “I have been as a dying man all night.’’ He then emphati¬ 
cally broke out in the words of Shakspeare, 

“Can’st thou not minister to a mind diseas’d; 

Pluck from the memory a rooted sorrow; 

Raze out the written troubles of the brain; 

And, with some sweet oblivious antidote, 

Cleanse the stuff’d bosom of that perilous stuff, 

Which weighs upon the heart?” 

To which Dr. Brocklesby readily answer’d, from the same great 
poet: 

“-therein the patient 

Must minister to himself.” 

Johnson expressed himself much satisfied with the application. 

On another day after this, when talking on the subject of prayer, 
Dr. Brocklesby repeated from Juvenal, 

"Orandutn est, ut sU mens sana in corpore sano,** 
and so on to the end of the tenth satire; but in running it quickly 
over, he happened, in the line, 

“Qui spatium vUoe extremum inter munera ponat” 
to pronounce supremutn for extremum; at which Johnson’s critical 
ear instantly took offence, and discoursing vehemently on the un- 
metrical effect of such a lapse, he shewed himself as full as ever 
of the spirit of the grammarian. 

Having no other relations,‘ it had been for some time Johnson’s 

1 [The authour in a former pape has shewn the injustice of Sir John 
Hawkins’s charpe apainst Johnson, with respect to a person of the name of 
Hccly, whom he has inaccurately represented as a relation of Johnson’s. See 
p. lijS.—^That Johnson was anxious to discover whether any of his rehations 
were livinp, is evinced by the following letter, written not long before he 
made his Will: 

“To THE Rev. Dn. Vyse, in Lambeth. 

"sir, 

“I AM desirous to know whether Charles Scrimshaw of Woodsease (I 
think,) ia your father’s neighbourhood be now living; what is his condition, 
and where he may be found. If you can conveniently make any inquiry about 
him, and can do it without delay, it will be an act of great kindness to me, 
he being very nearly related to me. I beg [you] to pardon this trouble. 

"I am, Sir, 

‘‘Your most humble servant, 

“Bolt-Court, Fleet-street, ‘‘3am. Johnson. 

Nov. 29, 17S4.” 

In conformity to the wish expressed in the preceding letter, an inquiry was 
made, but no descendants of Charles Scrimshaw or of his sisters, were dis¬ 
covered to be living. Dr. Vyse informs me, that Dr. Johnson told him, ‘‘he 
was disappointed in the inquiries he had made after his relations.” There is 
therefore no ground Whatsoever for supposing that he was unmindful of them, 
or neglected them.—M.] 
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iiitention to make a liberal provision for his faithful servant, Mr. 
Francis Barber, whom he looked upon as particularly under his 
protection, and whom he had all along treated truly as an humble 
friend. Having asked Dr. Brocklesby what would be a proper an¬ 
nuity to a favourite servant, and being answered that )l must de¬ 
pend on the circumstances of the master; and, that in the case of 
a nobleman, fifty pounds a-year was considered as an adequate re¬ 
ward for many years’ faithful service;—“'I'hen, (said Johnson,) 
shall I be nobilissimus, for 1 mean to leave Frank seventy ix)unds 
a-year, and I desire you to tell him so.” It is strange, however, to 
think, that Johnson was not free from that general weakness of 
being averse to execute a will, so that he delayed it from time to 
time; and had it not been for Sir John Hawkins’s rc|>eatedly urging 
it, I think it is probable that his kind resolution would not have 
been fulfilled. After making one, which, as Sir John Hawkins in¬ 
forms us, extended no further than the promised annuity, Johnson’s 
final disposition of his proj)erty was established by a Will and 
Codicil, of which copies are subjoined.' 


1 “In Tim .VAME OF Goo. Amen. 1. Samtei. Johnson, being in full pows- 
sion of my f.ncultics. but ft‘.trini< this nuihi nuiy pul an end to my life. <10 unLiin 
this my last Will and Toslamcnt. 1 bc(|ucath to Gun, a soul |K)lluled by many 
sins, but I hofie purilicd by Je.^cs Chkist. —I leave -^ven numired and fitly 
pounds in the hands of Bcnnet Laneton, Ksq.: three hundreil pounds In the 
hands of Mr. Barclay and Mr. Perkins, brewers; one humlred and fifty 
pounds in the hands of Dr. Percy, Bishop of Dromore; one thousand pounds, 
three per cent, annuities in the publick funds; and one hundred pounds now 
lying by me in ready money: all iIicm: lK*fore-mcnlioned sums and properly 
I leave, I say, to Sir Joshua Reynolds, Sir John Hawkins, and Dr. William 
Scott, of Doctors Commons, in Iru'-t. for the (ollowing uses;— That is to say 
to pay to the representatives of the late William Innys, bookseller, in St. 
Paul’s Church-yard, the <um of two hundr«l pounds; to Mr*. White. m\ 
female servant, one hundred pounds stock in the three per cent, annuities 
aforesaid. The rest of the aforesaid sums of money and proiierly, toKcther 
with my books, plate, and bouschohl furniture, I le.ivc to the before-mentioned 
Sir Joshua Reynolds, Sir John Hawkins, and Dr. William Scott, also m 
trust, to be applied, after paying my debts, to the uw of Franas Barber, my 
man-servant, a negro, in such manner as they shall judge most fit and avidl- 
able to his benefit. And I apjioint the aforesaid Sir Joshua Reynold*, bir 
John Hawkins, and Dr. William Scott, sole executors of this my last will a^ 
testament, hereby revoking ail former wills and teMament* 
witness w’hercof I hereunto subscribe my name, and affix my Kal, this etgnin 


day of December, 1784. ^ tt a \ 

"Sasi. Johnson, (L. S ) 

“Signed, sealed, published, declared and delivered, by the *aid 
testator, as his last will and testament, in the prcuence of u», 
the word two being first inserted in the opposite page. 

“Gronoe Sthahxn. 


“John DraMoci-wa.” 

"By way of Codicn to my last wOl and testament, 1 , Samuei 
five, devise, and bequeath, my messuage or tenement situate at LicbucM. 
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The consideration of numerous papers of which he was possessed, 
seems to have struck Johnson’s mind, with a sudden anxiety, and 
as they were in great confusion, it is much to be lamented that he 
had not entrusted some faithful and discreet person with the care 
and selection of them; instead of which, he, in a precipitate man¬ 
ner, burnt large masses of them, with little regard, as I apprehend, 

in the county of Stafford, with the appurtenances in the tenure and occupation 
of Mrs. Bond, of Lichfield aforesaid, or of Mr. Hinchinan, her under-tenant, 
to my executors, in trust, to sell and dispose of the same; and the money 
arising from such sale I give and bequeath as follows, viz. to Thomas and 

Benjamin, the sons of Fisher Johnson, late of Leicester, and-Whiting, 

daughter of Thomas Johnson, late of Coventry, and the granddaughter of 
the said Thomas Johnson, one full and equ.-!! fourth part each; but in case 
there shall be more grand-daughters than one of the said Thomas Johnson, 
living at the time of my decease, I give and bequeath the part or share of that 
one to and equally between such grand-daughters. I give and bequeath to 
the Rev. Mr. Rogers, of Berkley, near Froom, in the county of Somerset 
the sum of one hundred pounds, requesting him to apply the same towards 
the maintenance of Elizabeth Herne, a lunatick. I also give and bequeath 
to my god-children, the son and daughter of Mauritius Lowe, painter, each 
of them, one hundred pounds of my stock in the three per cent, consolidated 
annuities, to be applied and disposed of by and at the discretion of my 
executors, in the education or Settlement in the world of them my said 
legatees. Also I give and bequeath to Sir John Hawkins, one of my Executors, 
the Annales Ecclcsiastici of Baronius, and Holinshed’s and Stowe’s Chronicles, 
and also an octavo Common Prayer-Book. To Bennct Langton, Esq. I give 
and bequeath my Polyglot Bible. To Sir Joshua Reynolds, my great French 
Dictionary, by Martiniere, and my own copy of my folio English Dictionary, 
of the last revision. To Dr. William Scott one of my Executors, the Dic- 
tionnaire de Commerce, and Lectius’s edition of the Greek Poets. To Mr. 
Windham, Poet® Grxcl Heroic! per Hcnricum Stephanum. To the Rev. Mr. 
Strahan, vicar of Islington, in Middlesex, Mill’s Greek Testament, Beza’s 
Greek Testament, by Stephens, all my Latin Bibles, and my Greek Bible, by 
Wcchclius. To Dr. Heberdcn, Dr. Brocklesby, Dr. Butter, and Mr. Crui':- 
shank, the surgeon who attended me, Mr. Holder, my apothecary, Gerard 
Hamilton, Esq., Mrs. Gardiner of Snow-hill, Mrs. Frances Reynolds, Mr. 
Hoole, and the Reverend Mr. Hoolc, his son, each a book at their election, to 
keep as a token of remembrance. I also give and bequeath to Mr. John 
Desmoulins, two hundred pounds consolidated three per cent, annuities: and 
to Mr. Sastres, the Italbn Master, the sum of live pounds, to be laid out in 
books of piety for his own use. And whereas the said Bennet Langton hath 
agreed in consideration of the sum of seven hundred and fifty pounds, men¬ 
tioned in my will to be in his hands, to grant and secure an annuity of seventy 
pounds payable during the life of me and my servant, Francis Barber, and the 
life of the survivor of us, to Mr. George Stubbs, in trust for us; my mind 
and will is, that in c.ise of my dece.ase before the said agreement shall be 
perfected, the said sum of seven hundred and fifty pounds, and the bond for 
securing the said sum, shall go to the said Francis Barber; and I hereby give 
and bequeath to him the same, in lieu of the bequest in his favour, contained 
in my said will. And I hereby empower my Executors to deduct and retain 
all expences that shall or may be incurred in the execution of my said Will, 
or of this Codicil thereto, out of such estate and effects as I shall die possessed 
of. All the rest, residue, and remainder, of my estate, and effects 1 give and 
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to discrimination. iSot that I suppose we have thus been deprived 
of any compositions which he had ever intended for the publick 
eye; but from what escaped the flames, I judge that many curious 
circumstances relating both to himself and other literary characters, 
have perished. 

bequeath to my said Executors, in trust for the said Francis Barber, his 
Executors, and Administrators. Witness my hand and seal, this ninth day of 
December, 1734. 

"Sam. Johnson, (L. S.I 

“Signed, scaled, published, declared, and delivered, by the Mid Samuel 
john en, as, and for a Codicil to hi.s I.;st Will and Testament, in the 
presence of us, who, in his presence, and at his rc(|iie;t, and also in the 
presence of each other, have hereto subscribed onr names as witnesirs. 

"John Copkiv. 

"Wll t.IAM GIB.SON. 

"llrNRV COI.E." 

Upon these testamentary deeds it is proper to make a few observations. 

His e.\prcss declaration with his d.inc bre.iih as a ('hristun. as it had liern 
often practised in such solemn wriiinits, was of rial consequenre from this 
great man, for the conviction of a mind ecjually acute and strona, might well 
overbalance the doubts of others who weic his contemporaries. The expression 
polluted, may, to some, convey an impression of more th.in ordinary con¬ 
tamination; but that is not warranted hy its Kcnu nc meanina, as apix'irs 
from “The Rambler,” No. 42, The same word is used in the will of Dr. 
Sanderson, Bishop of Linccin, wiio was piety it‘elf. 

His legacy of two hundred pounds to the representatives of Mr. Innvs, 
bookseller, in £t. Paul's Churchyard, proceeded from a very worthy motive 
He told Sir John Hawkins, that his father having become a bankrupt, Mr 
Innys had assisted him with money or credit to continue his business. "This, 
(said he,) I consider as an obligation on me to be grateful to his descendants * 

The amount of his property proved to be considerably more than he had 
supposed it ta be. Sir John Hawkins estimates the bequest to Francis Barlier 
as a sum little short of fifteen hund'cd pounds, including an annuity of 
seventy pounds to be paid to him by Mr. Langton, in consideration of s^^en 
hundred and fifty pounds, which Johnson had lent to that gentleman. Sii 
John seems not a little angry at this bequest, and mutters "a caveat against 
ostentatious bounty and favour to negroes.” But surely when a man hii 
money entirely of his own acquisition, especially when he has no near rela¬ 
tions, he may, without blame, dispo«« of it as he pleases, and with grrat 
propriety to a faithful sersant. ^’r. Barber, by the recommendation of hU 
roaster, retired to Lichfield, where he might pass the rest of his days in 

comfort. , ., . * . I 

It has been objected that Johnson has omitted many of his best friends, 
when leaving books to several as tokens of his last remembrance. The names 
of Dr. Adams, Dr. Taylor, Dr. Burney, Mr. Hector, Mr. Murphy, the Authour 
of this work, and others who were intimate with him, are not to be found 
in his Will. This may be accounted for by considering, that as he was very 
near his dissolution at the time, he probably mentioned such u happen^ to 
occur to him; and that he may have recollected, that he had formerly sb^ 
others such proofs of his regard, that it was not necessary to crowd his Will 
with their names. Mis. Lucy Porter was much displeased that nothing waa 
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Two very valuable articles, I am sure we have lost, which were 
two quarto volumes, containing a full, fair, and most particular 
account of his own life, from his earliest recollection. I owned to 
him, that having accidentally seen them, I had read a great deal in 
them; and apologising for the liberty I had taken, asked him if 
I could help it. He placidly answered, “Why, Sir, I do^ not think 
you could have helped it.” I said that I had, for once in my life, 
felt half an inclination to commit theft. It had come into my mind 
to carry off those two volumes, and never see him more. Upon my 
enquiring how this would have affected him, “Sir, (said he,) I be¬ 
lieve I should have gone mad.” ^ 

During his last illness, Johnson experienced the steady and kind 

left to her; but besides what I have now stated, she should have considered, 
that she had left nothing to Johnson by her Will, which was made during his 
life-time, as appeared at her decease. 

Ilis enumerating several persons in one group, and leaving them “each a 
book at their election,” might possibly have given occasion to a curious 
question as to the order of choice, had they not luckily fixed on different 
books. His library, though by no means handsome in appearance, was sold 
by Mr. Christie, for two hundred and forty-Mven pounds, nine shillings; 
many people being desirous to have a book which had belonged to Johnson. 
In many of them he had written little notes: sometimes tender memorials of 
his departed wife; as, “This was dear Tetty’s book:” sometimes occasional 
remarks of different sorts. Mr. Lysons, of Clifford’s Inn, has favoured me 
with the two following: 

In “Holy Rules and Helps to Devotions by Bryan Duppa, Lord_Bishop of 
Winton,” "Preces quidam videtur diligenter tractasse; spero non inauditusJ* 

In “The Rossicrucian infallible Axiomata, by John Heydcn, Gent.” prefixed 
to which are some verses addressed to the authour, sicned Ambr. Waters, 
A. M. Coll. Ex. Oxon. "These Latin verses were written to Hobbes by 
Bathurst, upon his Treatise on Human Nature, and have no relation to the 
book.—An odd fraud." 

[Francis Barber, Dr. Johnson’s principal legatee, died in the infirmary at 
Stafford, after undergoing a painful operation, Feb. ij, i8oi.—M.] 

1 One of these volumes. Sir J ohn Hawkins informs us, he put into his 
pocket; for which the excuse he states is, that he meant to preserve it from 
falling into the hands of a person whom he describes so as to make it suffi¬ 
ciently clear who is meant; “having strong reasons, (said he,) to suspect that 
this man might find and make an ill use of the book.” Why Sir John should 
suppose that the gentleman alluded to would act in this manner, he has not 
thought fit to explain. But what he did wms not approved of by Johnson; 
who, upon being acquainted of it without delay by a friend, expressed great 
indignation, and warmly insisted on the book being delivered up; and, 
afterwards, in the supposition of his misring it, without knowing by whong 
it had been taken, he said, “Sir, I should have gone out of the world dis¬ 
trusting half mankind.” Sir John next day wrote a letter to Johnson, assigning 
reasons for his conduct; upon which Johnson observed to Mr. Langton, 
“Bishop Sanderson could not have dictated a better letter. I could almost say, 
MeUus est sic penituisse quam non errdsse." The agitation into which Johnson 
was thrown by this incident, probably made him hastily bum those preaoua 
records, which must ever be regretted. 
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“He said, that the Parliamentary Debates were the only part 
of his writings which then gave him any compunction: but that 
at the time he wrote them, he had no conception he was imposing 
upon the world, though they were frequently written from very 
slender materials, and often, from none at all,—the mere coinage 
of his own imagination. He never wrote any part of his works with 
equal velocity. Three columns of the Magazine, in an hour, was 
no uncommon effort, which was faster than most persons could 
have transcribed that quantity. 

' “Of his friend Cave, he always spoke with great affection. ‘Yet, 
(said he). Cave, (who never looked out of his window, but with 
a view to the Gentleman’s Magazine,) was a penurious paymaster; 
he would contract for lines by the hundred, and expect the long 
hundred; but he was a good man, and always delighted to have his 
friends at his table.’ 

“When talking of a regular edition of his own works, he said, 
that he had power, [from the booksellers,] to print such an edition, 
if his health admitted it; but had no power to assign over any 
edition, unless he could add notes, and so alter them as to make 
them new works; which his state of health forbade him to think 
of. I may possibly live, (said he,) or rather breathe, three days, 
or perhaps three weeks; but find myself daily and gradually weaker. 

“He said at another time, three or four days only before his 
death, speaking of the little fear he had of undergoing a chirurgical 
operation, T would give one of these legs for a year more of life, 

‘The sum, (said Johnson,) was collected by »wpences, at a time when to mb 
sixpence was a serious consideration.' 

“Speaking one day of a person for whom he had a real friendship, but in 
whom vanity was somewhat too predominant, he observed, that ‘Kelly was 
so fond of displaying on his side-board the plate which he possessed, that he 
added to it his spurs. For my part, (said he,) I never was master of a pair 
of spurs, but once; and they are now at the bottom of the ocean. By the 
carelessness of Boswell’s servant, they were dropped from the end of the boat, 
on our return from the Isle of Sky.’ ’’ 

The late Reverend Mr. Samuel Badcock, having been introduced to Dr. 
Johnson, by Mr. Nichols, some years before his death, thus expressed himself 
In a letter to that gentleman. 

“How much I am obliged to you for the favour you did me in introducing 
me to Dr. Johnson 1 Tantim vidi Virgilium. But to Lave seen him, and to 
have received a testimony of respect from him, was enough. I recollect all 
the conversation, and shall hever forget one of his expressions.—Speaking of 
Dr. ?*•••♦♦•, (whose writings, I saw, he estimated at a low rate,) he said, 
‘You have proved him as deficient in probity as he is in learning.’—I called 
him an ’Index-scholar but he was not witling to allow him a claim even to 
that merit. He said, ‘that he borrowed from those who had been borrowers 
themselves, and did not know that the mistakes he adopted had been answered 
by others.’—I often think of our short, but precious, visit to this great man. 
J shall consider it as a kind of an atra in my life.’’ 
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I mean of comfortable life, not such as that which I now suffer;’— 
and lamented much his inability to read during;; his hours of restless¬ 
ness. ‘I used formerly, (he added,) when sleepless in bed, to read 
like a Turk* 

“Whilst confined by his last illness, it was his regular practice 
to have the church-service read to him, by some attentive and 
friendly Divine. The Rev. Mr. Hix)le jx'rformcd this kind office 
in my presence for the last time, when, by his own desire, no more 
than the litany was read; in whicli his resixmses were in the deep 
and sonorous voice which Mr. Boswell has occasionally noticed, 
and with the most profound devotion that can be imagined. Ilis 
hearing not being quite perfect, he more than once interrupted 
Ml*. Hoole, w'ilh, ‘Louder, my dear Sir, louder, I entreat you, or 
you pray in vain! ’—and, when the service was endeil, he, with great 
tarnestncrs, turned round to an excellent lady who was present, 
saying, ‘I thank you. Madam, very heartily, for your kindness in 
joining me in this solemn e.xercise. Live well. I conjure you; and 
you will not feel the compunction at the last, which I now feel. 
So truly humble were the thoughts which this great and good man 
entertained of his own approaches to religious jicrfri ti<»n. 

“He was earnestly invited to jiublirh a volume of Devotional 
Exercises; but this, (though he listened to the proposiil with much 
complacency, and a large sum of money was offereil for it,) he 
declined, from motives of the sinceresl modesty. 

‘•He seriously entertained the thought of translating Thuanus. 
He often talked to me on the subject ; and once, in particular, 
when I was rather wishing that he would favour the world, and 
gratify his Sovereign, by a Life of Spenser, (which he said that 
he would readily have done, had he Iwen able to obtain Jiny new 
materials for the purpose.) he added, T have been thinking again, 
Sir, of Thuanus: it would not be the laborious task which you have 
supposed it. I should have no trouble but that of dictation, which 
would be performed as speedily as an amanuensis could write. 

It is to the mutual credit of Johnson and Divines of different 
communions, that although he was a steady ( hurch-of-Kngland 
man, there was, nevertheless, much agreeable interomrsc tielween 
him and them. I^t me particularly name the late Mr. La 1 rol>e. 
and Mr. Hutton, of the Moravian profession. His intimacy with 
the English Benedictines, at Paris, has tieen mentioned; ami as an 
additional proof of the charity in which he lived with g*KKl m-n 
of the Romish Church, I am happy in this opportunity ' 

his friendiship with the Reverend Thomas Hussey, D.D. ib^ 
Catholick Majesty’s Chaplain of Embassy at the Court of London, 
that ver- -espectable man, eminent not only for his powerful elo- 
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quence as a preacher, but for his various abilities and acquisitions.— 
Nay, though Johnson loved a Presbyterian the least of all, this did 
not prevent his having a long and uninterrupted social connection 
with the Reverend Dr. James Fordyce, who, since his death, hath 
gratefully celebrated him in a warm strain of devotional com¬ 
position. 

Amidst the melancholy clouds which hung over the dying John¬ 
son, his characteristical manner shewed itself on different occasions. 

When Dr. Warren in the usual style, hoped that he was better; 
his answer was, “No, Sir; you cannot conceive with what accelera¬ 
tion I advance towards death.” 

A man whom he had never seen before was employed one night 
to sit up with him. Being asked ne.xt morning how he like his at¬ 
tendant, his answer was, “Not at all. Sir: the fellow’s an ideot; 
he is as aukward as a turn-spit when first put into the wheel, and 
as sleepy as a dormouse.” 

Mr. Windham having placed a pillow conveniently to support 
him, he thanked him for his kindness, and said, “That will do,— 
all that a pillow can do.” 

He repeated with great spirit a poem, consisting of several 
stanzas, in four lines, in alternate rhyme, which he said he had 
composed some years before,^ on occasion of a rich, extravagant 
/oung gentleman’s coming of age; saying he had never repeated 
it but once since he composed it, and had given but one copy of it. 
That copy was given to Mrs. Thrale, now Piozzi, who has published 
it in a Book which she entitles “British Synonymy,” but which is 
truly a collection of entertaining remarks and stories, no matter 
whether accurate or not. Being a piece of exquisite satire, conveyed 
in a strain of pointed vivacity and humour, and in a manner of 
which no other instance is to be found in Johnson’s writings, I shall 
here insert it: 


Long-cxpcctcd one-and-twenty, 

LinK’rin;; year, at length is flown; 

Pride and pleasure, pomp and plenty. 

Great *♦* are now your own. 

Loosen’d from the Minor’s tether, 

Free to mortgage or to sell, 

Wild as wind, and light as feather, 

Bid the sons of thrift farewell. 

* fin 1780. See his Letter to Mrs. Thrale, dated .\ugust 8, 1780; “You 
have heard in the papers how * * * is come to age: 1 have enclosed a short 
song of congratulation, which you must not shew to any body.—It is odd that 
it should come into any body's head. I hope you will read it with candour; 
it is I believe, one of the authour’s first essays in that way of writing, and 
a beginner is always to be treated with tenderness.’’—M.J 
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declared that, in his opinion, he could not recover without a miracle. 
“Then, (said Johnson,) I will take no more physick, not even my 
opiates: for I have prayed that I may render up my soul to God 
iinclouded.” In this resolution he persevered, and, at the same time, 
used only the weakest kinds of sustenance. Being pressed by Mr. 
Windham to take somewhat more generous nourishment, lest too 
low a diet should have the very effect which he dreaded, by debilitat¬ 
ing his mind, he said, 'T will take any thing but inebriating sus¬ 
tenance.” 

The Reverend Mr. Strahan, who was the son of his friend, and 
had been always one of his great favourites, had, during his last ill¬ 
ness, the satisfaction of contributing to soothe and comfort him. 
That gentleman’s house at Islington, of which he is Vicar, afforded 
Johnson, occasionally and easily, an agreeable change of place and 
fresh air; and he attended also upon him in town in the discharge 
of the sacred offices of his profession. 

Mr. Strahan has given me the agreeable assurance, that, after 
being in much agitation, Johnson became quite composed, and con¬ 
tinued so till his death. 

Dr. Brocklesby, who will not be suspected of fanaticism, obliged 
me with the following accounts: 

“For some time before his death, all his fears were calmed and 
absorbed by the prevalence of his faith, and his trust in the merits 
and propitiation of Jesus Christ. 

“He talked often to me about the necessity of faith in the sacrifice 
of Jesus, as necessary beyond all good works whatever, for the 
salvation of mankind. 

“He pressed me to study Dr. Clarke and to read his sermons. 
[ asked him why he pressed Dr. Clarke, an Arian.^ Because, (said 
he,) he is fullest on the propitiatory sacrifice* ” 

Johnson having thus in his mind the true Christian scheme, at 
once rational and consolatory, uniting justice and mercy in the 
Divinity, with the improvement of human nature, previous to his 

* The change of his sentiments with regard to Dr. Clarke, is thus men¬ 
tioned to me in a letter from the late Dr. Adams, Master of Pembroke 
College, Oxford.—“The Doctor’s prejudices were the stromrest, and certainly 
In another sense the weakest, that ever possessed a sensible man. You know 
his e.xtreme zeal for orthodoxy. But did you ever hear what he told me 
himself? That he had made it a rule not to admit Dr. Clarke’s name in his 
Dictionary. This, however, wore off. At some distance of time he advis^ 
with me what books he should read in defence of the Christian Religion. 1 
recommended ‘Clarke’s Evidences of Natural and Revealed Religion,’ as 
the best of the kind; and I find in what is called his ‘Prayers and M^ita- 
tions,' that he was frequently employed in the latter part of his {g 
leading Clarke’s Sermons.” 
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receiving the Holy Sacrament, in his apartment, composed and 
fervently uttered his prayer: * 

“Almighty and most merciful Father, I am now as to human 
eyes it seems, about to commemorate, for the last time, the death 
of thy Son Jesus Christ, our Saviour and Redeemer. Grant, O 
Lord, that my whole hope and confidence may be in his merits, 
and thy mercy; enforce and accept my imperfect repentance; make 
this commemoration available to the confirmation of my faith, th« 
establishment of my hope, and the enlargement of my charity; 
and make the death of thy Son Jesus Christ effectual to my re¬ 
demption. Have mercy upon me, and pardon the multitude of my 
offences. Bless my friends; have mercy upon all men. Supi>ort me, 
by thy Holy Spirit, in the days of weakness, and at the hour of 
death; and receive me, at my death, to everlasting happiness, for 
the sake of Jesus Christ. Amen.” 

Having, as has been already mentioned, made his will on the 
8th and gth of December, and settled all his worldly affairs, he 
languished till Monday, the i3lh of that month, when he expired, 
about seven o’clock in the evening, with so little apparent pain 
that his attendants hardly perceived when his dissolution totik place 

Of his last moments, my brother, Thomas David, has furnished 
me with the following particulars: 

“The Doctor, from the time that he was certain his death was 
near, appeared to be perfectly resigned, was seldom or never fretful 
or out of temper, and often said to his faithful servant, who gave 
me this account, ‘Attend, Francis, to the salvation of your soul, 
which is the object of greatest importance:’ he also explained to 
Wm passages in the scripture, and seemed to have pleasure in talk¬ 
ing upon religious subjects, ,. , , ,.1 

“On Monday, the 13th of Decemlier, the day on which he died, 
a Miss Morris, daughter to a particular friend of his, called, and 
said to Francis, that she begged to be permitted to see the Doctor, 
that she might earnestly request him to give her his blessing. 
Francis went into his room, followed by the young lady, and de¬ 
livered the message. The Doctor turned himself in the iHrd, and 
said ‘God bless you, my dear! ’ These were the last words he spoke. 

_His difficulty of breathing increased till about si’vcn oVkKk in 

the evening, when Mr. Barber and Mrs. Desmoulins, who were 
sitting in the room, observing that the noise he made in breathing 
had ceased, went to the bed, and found he was dead. ’ 

About two days after his death, the following very agrecabit 

t The Reverend Mr. Stahan took care to have it preserved, and has inserted 
it in “Prayers and Meditations, p. Ji6. 
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account was communicated to Mr. Malone, in a letter by the 
Honourable John Byng, to whom I am much obliged for granting 
me permission to introduce it in my work. 

“dear sir, 

“Since I saw you, I have had a long conversation with 
Cawston, ^ who sat up with Dr. Johnson, from nine o’clock on 
Sunday evening, till ten o’clock on Monday morning. And, from 
what I can gather from him, it should seem, that Dr. Johnson was 
perfectly composed, steady in hope, and resigned to death. At the 
interval of each hour, they assisted him to sit up in his bed, and 
moved his legs, which were in much pain; when he regularly ad¬ 
dressed himself to fervent prayer; and though, sometimes, his 
voice failed him, his sense never did, during that time. The only 
sustenance he received, was cyder and water. He said his mind 
was prepared, and the time to his dissolution seemed long. At six 
in the morning, he enquired the hour, and, on being informed, said 
that all went on regularly, and he felt he had but a few hours to 
iive. 

“At ten o’clock in the morning, he parted from Cawston, saying, 
*¥00 should not detain Mr. Windham’s servant:—I thank you; 
bear my remembrance to your master.’ Cawston says, that no man 
could appear more collected, more devout, or less terrified at the 
thoughts of the approaching minute. 

“This account, which is so much more agreeable than, and some¬ 
what different from, yours, has given us the satisfaction of think¬ 
ing that that great man died as he lived, full of resignation, strength¬ 
ened in faith, and joyful in hope.” 

A few days before his death, he had asked Sir John Hawkins, 
as one of his executors, where he should be buried; and on being 
answered, “Doubtless, in Westminster-Abbey,” seemed to feel a 
satisfaction, very natural to a Poet; and indeed in my opinion very 
natural to every man of any imagination, who has no family 
sepulchre in which he can be laid with his fathers. Accordingly, 
upon Monday, December 20, his remains were deposited in that 
noble and renowned edifice; and over his grave was placed a large 
blue flag-stone, with this inscription: 

“Samuel Johnson, ll.o. 

Obit XIII die Decembrist 
Arino Domini 

M.DCC.LXXXIV. 

Mtatis suoe lxxv.'’ 

Servant to the Right Honourable William Windham. 
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His funeral ^ibs attended by a respjectable number of his friends^ 
particularly such of the members of The Literary Club as were 
then in town; and was also honoured with the presence of several 
of the Reverend Chapters of Westminster. Mr. Burke, Sir Joseph 
Banks, Mr. Windham, Mr. Langton, Sir Charles Bunbury, and 
Mr. Coleman, bore his pall. His school-fellow, Dr. Taylor, per¬ 
formed the mournful office of reading the burial service. 


I trust, I shall not be accused of affectation, when I declare, that 
I find myself unable to express all that I felt upon the loss of such 
a “Guide, Philosopher, and Friend.” ^ I shall, therefore, not say 
one word of my own, but adopt those of an eminent friend,® which 
he uttered with an abrupt felicity, supcriour to all studied composi¬ 
tions:—“He has made a chasm, which not only nothing ^n fill up, 
but which nothing has a tendency to fill up.—Johnson is di'^wl — 
Let us go to the next best:—there is nobody; no man can be said 

to put you in mind of Johnson.” .. • 

As Johnson had abundant homage paid to him during his life. 


1 On the subject of Johnson I may adopt the 
foncimimr his venerable Tutor and Diocesan, Dr. Jo.m bull, ll.Jiop 01 oain 
and Wells* “who hath Riven me some helps, more hojics, all * 

fn mv iSi studies to whom 1 never came but I Rrew more tcliRious; from 
J^hnm I never went but 1 parted better instructed. Of him therefore, my 

partially, it were to character of Bishop Still, which is peruliarly 

1706, in his Sixty-eishth year M l r.ohhmilh the Reverend Dr. 

Franklin, and the Rcrcrend Mr. . vcrdlicalinn ol "AninKait and 

to their dates, there WM one h> a y-.. , u „Khetorkal drammar," 

Ajnt," and one hy 5^. Mr ^ ,he 

In-SSsTh^^ntetSo^LThtt-th. nonrl^r «i .hern i, » kreat, that ». 

following ^ often diRnified by the prcKnc of 

Samvel Johnson, LL.D. 
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so no writer in this nation ever had such an accumulation of literary 
honours after his death. A sermon upon that event was preached 
in St. Mary’s church, Oxford, before the University, by the Rev¬ 
erend Mr. Agutter, of Magdalen College.^ The Lives, the Memoirs, 

Whose moral writings, exactly conformable to the precepts of Christianity, 
Gave ardour to Virtue and confidence to Truth.” 

As no inconsiderable circumstance of his fame, we must reckon the extraor¬ 
dinary zeal of the artists to extend and perpetuate his image. I can enumerate 
a bust by Mr. Nollekcns, and the many casts which are made from it; several 
metures by Sir Joshua Reynolds from one of which, in the possession of the 
Duke of Dorset, Mr. Humphry executed a beautiful miniature in enamel: 
one by Mrs. Frances Reynolds, Sir Joshua’s sister: one by Mr. ZoSany; and 
one by Mr. Opie; and the following engravings of his portrait: x. One by 
Cooke, from Sir Joshua, for the Proprietors’ edition of his folio Dictionary.— 
3. One from ditto, by ditto, for their quarto edition.—3. One from Ople, by 
Heath, for Harrison’s edition of his Dictionary.—4. One from Nollekens’ 
bust of him, by Bartolozzi, for Fielding’s quarto edition of his Dictionary,— 
5. One small, from Harding, by Trotter, for his “Beauties.”—6. One small, 
from Sir Joshua, by Trotter, for his “Lives of the Poets.’’—7. One small, from 
Sir Joshua, by Hall, for “The Rambler.”—8. One small, from an original 
drawing, in the pos.session of Mr. John Simeo, etched by Trotter, for another 
edition of his “Lives of the Poets.”—9. One small, no painter’s name, etched 
by Taylor, for his “Johnsoniana.”—10. One folio whole-length, with his 
oak-stick, as described in Boswell’s “Tour,” drawn and etched by Trotter.— 
II. One large mezzotinto, from Sir Joshua, by Doughty.— 13. One large 
Roman head, from Sir Joshua, by Marchi.—13. One oiHavo, bolding a book 
to his eye, from Sir Joshua, by Hall, for his works.—14. One small, from a 
drawing from the life, and engraved by Trotter, for his Life published by 
Kearsicy.—15. One large, from Opie, by Mr. Townley, (brother of Mr. 
Townley, of the Commons,) an ingenious artist, who resided some time at 
Berlin, and has the honour of being engraver to his Majesty the King of 
Prussia. This is one of the finest mezzotintos that ever was executed; and what 
rendered it of extraordinary value, the plate was destroyed after four or 
five impressions only were taken ofi. One of them is in the possession of 
Sir William Scott. Mr. Townley has lately been prevailed with to execute 
and publish another of the same, that it may be more generally circulated 
among the admirers of Dr. Johnson.—16. One large, from Sir Jo^ua’s first 
picture of him, by Heath, for this work, in quarto.—17. One octavo, by 
Baker, for the octavo edition.—18. And one for “Lavater’s Essays on Physi¬ 
ognomy,” in which Johnson’s countenance is analysed upon the principles of 
that fanciful writer.—There are also several seals with his head cut on 
them, particularly a very fine one by that eminent artist, Edward Burch, Esq. 
R. A. in the possession of the younger Dr. Charles Burney. 

Let me add, as a proof of the popularity of his character, that there are 
copper pieces struck at Birmingham, with his head impressed on them, which 
pass current as half-pence there, and in the neighbouring parts of the 
country. 

>It is not yet published.—^In a letter to me, Mr. Agutter says, “My 
sermon before the University was more engaged with Dr. Johnson’s moral 
than his mteUectual character. It particularly examined his fear of death, 
and suggested several reasons for the apprehensions of the good, and the 
indifference of the infidel in their last hours; this was illustrated by con¬ 
trasting the death cyi Dr. Johnson and Mr. Hume; the text was Job xxL 
i 3 -a 6 .’* 
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the Essays, both in prose and verse, which have been published 
concerning him would make many volumes. The numerous attacks 
too upon him, I consider as part of his consequence, upon the prin- 
ciple which he himself so well knew and assented. Many who tmit 
bled at his presence, were forward in assjiult, when they no longer 
apprehended danger. \\ hen one of his little pragmatical foes was 
invi^ously snarling at his fame, at Sir Joshua Reynolds’s table, 
the Reverend Dr. Parr exclaimed, with his usual bold animation. 
Ay, now that the old lion is dead, every ass thinks he may kick 

A monument for him, in Westminster-Abbey, was resolved upon 
soon after his death, and was supported by a most respectable con¬ 
tribution; but the Dean and Chapter of St. Paul's, having come 
to a resolution of admitting monuments there, u|>on a lilieral and 
magnificent plan, that Cathedral was afterwards fixed on, as the 
place in which a cenotaph should l)e erected to his memory; ami 
in the cathedral of his native city of Lichfield, a smaller one is to 
be erected.^ To compose his epitaph, could not but excite the warm- 
pt competition of genius.® If latidati d laudato viro Ih? praise whit h 
is highly estimable, I should not forgive myself were 1 to omit the 

1 [This monument h.ns been since crecteH. It consist* o( a Medallion, with 
a tablet beneath, on which is this inscription: 


“The friends of Sami ki, Johnson, I.L.D. 

A N’.itive of Lichfield, 

Krected this Monument, 

As a tribute of resjictt 

To the Memory of a man of extensive learnini;, 

A distinguished mor.il writer, and a sincere Chnstian. 
He died Dec. 13, 1784, aged 75." 

-M.l 


*The Reverend Dr. Parr, on being requested ,0 undertake it, thus ex¬ 
pressed himself in a letter to William Seward, Ksq. 

“I leave this mighty task to some hardier and some abler writer, llte 
variety and splendour of Johnson’s attainments, the fieculiarities of his 
character, his private virtues, and his literary publiiations, fill me with con 
fusion and dismay, when I reflect upon the confined and difficult sjM'cii, of 
composition, in which alone they can be expressed, with propriety, u|>on hu 
monument.” 

But I understand that this great scholar, and warm admirer of Johnuin, 
has yielded to repeated solicitations, and executed the very difficult under¬ 
taking. 

[Dr. Johnson’s Monument, comsisting of a Colossal Figure, leaning again.'! 
a column, (but not very strongly resembling liim.l has since the death ol our 
authour been placed in St. Paul’s Cathedral, having been first o(icned tr 
publick view, Feb. 23, 1796. The Epitaph was written by the Rev. Dr. Parr 
and is as follows: 
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As, however, it may be expected that I should collect into one 
view the capital and distinguishing features of this extraordinary 
man, I shall endeavour to acquit myself of that part of my bio¬ 
graphical undertaking,^ however difficult it may be to do that which 
many of my readers will do better for themselves. 

His figure was large and well formed, and his countenance of 
the cast of an ancient statue; yet his appearance was rendered 
strange and somewhat uncouth, by convulsive cramps, by the 
scars of that distemper which it was once imagined the royal touch 
could cure, and by a slovenly mode of dress. He had the use only 
of one eye; yet so much does mind govern, and even supply the 
deficiency of organs, that his visual perceptions, as far as they 
extended, were uncommonly quick and accurate. So morbid was his 
temperament, that he never knew the natural joy of a free and 
vigourous use of his limbs; when he walked, it was like the strug¬ 
gling gait of one in fetters; when he rode, he had no command or 
direction of his hcrse, but was carried as if in a balhmn. That with 
his constitution and habits of life he should have lived seventy-five 
years, is a proof that an inherent vivida vis is a powerful preserva¬ 
tive of the human frame. 

Man is, in general, made up of contradictory qualities; and these 
will ever shew themselves in strange succession, where a coasistency 
in appearance at least, if not reality, has not been attained by long 
habits of philosophical discipline. In proixirtion to the native vigour 
of the mind, the contradictory qualities will be the more prominent, 
and more difficult to be adjusted: and, therefore, wc are not to 
wonder, that Johnson exhibited an eminent example of this remark 
which I have made upon human nature. At different times, he 
seemed a different man, in some res[)ects; not, however, in any 
great or essential article, upon which he had fully employed his 
mind, and settled certain principles of duty, but only in his manners, 
and in the display of argument and fancy in his talk. He was prone 
to superstition, but not to credulity. Though his imagination might 
incline him to a belief of the marvellous and the mysterious, his 
vigorous reason examined the evidence with jealousy. He was a 
sincere and zealous Christian, of high Church-of-Engbnd and 
monarchical principles, which he would not tamely suffer to 
questioned; and had, perhaps, at an early period, nairowcd his 
mind somewhat too much, both as to religion and politicks. His 
being impressed with the danger of extreme latitude in either, 
though he was of a very independent spirit, occasioned his appear 


1 As I do not see any reason to Rive a different chaiacter of 
friend now, from what I formerly gave, toe ^ 

in my “Journal of a Tour to the Hebrides, is here adopted. 
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ing somewhat unfavourable to the prevalence of that noble freedom 
of Mntiment which is the best possession of man. Nor can it be 
denied, that he had many prejudices; which, however, frequently 
suggested many of his pointed sayings, that rather shew a playful¬ 
ness of fancy than any settled malignity. He was steady and in¬ 
flexible in maintaining the obligations of religion and morality; 
both from a regard for the order of society, and from a veneration 
for the Great Source of all order; correct, nay stern in his taste; 
bard to please, and easily offended; impetuous and irritable in his 
temper, but of a most humane and ^nevoleat heart,’ which shewed 
itself not only in a most liberal charity, as far as his circumstances 
would allow, but in a thousand instances of active benevolence. He 
was afflicted with a bodily disease, which made him often restless 
and fretful; and with a constitutional melancholy, the clouds of 
which darkened the brightness of his fancy, and gave a gloomy 
cast to his whole course of thinking: we, therefore, ought not to 
v/onder at his sallies of impatience and passion at any time; espe¬ 
cially when provoked by obtrusive ignorance, or presuming 
petulance; and allowance must be made for his uttering hasty and 
satirical sallies even against his best friends. And, surely, when it 
is considered, that, “amidst sickness and sorrow,” he exerted his 
faculties in so many works for the benefit of mankind, and par¬ 
ticularly that he achieved the great and admirable Dictionary of 
our language, we must be astonished at his resolution. The solemn 
text, “of him to whom much is given, much will be required,” seems 
to have been ever present to his mind, in a rigourous sense, and to 
have made him dissatisfied with his labours and acts of goodness, 
however comparatively great; so that the unavoidable conscious¬ 
ness of his superiority was, in that respect, a cause of disquiet. He 
suffered so much from this, and from the gloom which perpetually 
haunted him, and made solitude frightful, that it may be said 
of him, “If in this life only he had hope, he was of all men 
most miserable.” He loved praise, when it was brought to him; 
but was too proud to seek for it. He was somewhat susceptible of 
flattery. As he was general and unconfined in his studies, he cannot 
be considered as master of any one particular science; but he had 
accumulated a vast and various collection of learning and knowl¬ 
edge, which was so arranged in his mind, as to be ever in readiness 

i In the “Olla Podrida,** a collection of Essays published at Oxford, there 
is an admirable paper upon the character of Johnson written by the Rev¬ 
erend Dr. Home, the late excellent Bishop of Norwich. The following passage 
b eminently happy:—^‘To reject wisdom, because the person of him who 
communicates it b uncouth, and his manners are inelegant;—what is it, but 
to throw away a pine-apple, and assign for a reason the roughness of its 
coat?" 
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to be brought forth. BuC his superioritiy over other learned men 
consisted <^efly in what may be called the art of thinking, the art 
of using his mind; a certain continual power of seizing the useful 
nibstance of all that he knew, and exhibiting it in a clear and 
forcible manner; so that knowledge, which we often see to be no 
better than lumber in men of dull undersUinding, was, in him 
true, evident, and actual wisdom. His moral precepts are practical; 
for they are drawn from an intimate acquaintance with human 
nature. His maxims carry conviction; for they are founded on 
the basis of common sense, and a very attentive and minute survey 
of real life. His mind was so full of imagery, that he might have 
been perpetually a poet; yet it is remarkable, that, however rich 
his prose is in this respect, his poetical pieces, in general, have not 
much of that splendour, but are rather distinguished by strong 
sentiment, and acute observation, convoyed in harmonious and 
energetick verse, particularly in heroick couplets. Though usually 
grave, and even awful in his deportment, he i^osscssed uncommon 
and peculiar powws of wit and humour; he frequently indulged 
himself in colloquial pleasantry; and the heartiest merriment was 
often enjoyed in his company; with this great advantage, that, as 
it was entirely free from any poisonous tincture of vice or impiety, 
it was salutary to those who shared in it. He had accustomed him¬ 
self to such accuracy in his common conversation,’ that he at all 

iThouirh a perfect resemblance of Johnson is not to be found in any ape, 
parts of his character are admirably cxprcs«rd by Clarcntlon, in drawinp that 
of Lord Falkland, whom the nobic and mastitly hi'.lorian describes at hsi 
seat near Oxford:—^"Such an immenseness of wit, such a solidity of judre- 
ment, so infinite a fancy, bound in by a m-e-t lop1c.1l ru'iocin&lion.- lii* 
acquaintance was cultivated by the most pohtc and accurate men, so that 
his house was an University in less volume, wuitlicr they came, not so mu'b 
for repose as study, and to examine and refuic those pros-scr pro|>o»ition», 
which laziness and consent made current in conversation.” 

Bayle’s account of Menage may abo be tjuoted as exceedinRly ai>f;licable to 
the great subject of this work.—‘ilis illiiftrious friends ere;ted a very plorioui 
monument to him in the collection cnlit'ed Menagiana. TIiom? who judpe of 
things aright, will confess that this collection is very pro|Jcr to -hew the 
extent of genius and learning which was the rhararlcr of Mr-na'te. And I may 
be bold to say, that the excellent works he puhV.'.hed will not tU'.linguhh him 
from other learned men so advantageously as this. To pu?/' h b inks of gml 
learning, to make Greek and I-ilin verves excccdin.’ly well tumeel, is not a 
common talent, I own; neither is it extremely rare. It is incomparably more 
difficult to find men who can furnish discou-vc about an infinite numln-r of 
tUngs, and who can diversify them an hundred ways. How many aiilhciuri 
are there, who arc admired for their w'orks, on account of the v.i»t kamins. 
that is displayed in them, who arc not abk to sustain a conversation. Thoie 
who know Menage only by his books, might think he resembled those learned 
men: but if you show the Menagiana, you distingubh him from them, and 
make him known by a talent which is given to very few learned men. There 
it appears that he was a man who spoke off-hand a thousand gootl things. 
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times expressed his thoughts with great fotce, and an elegant choice 
of language, the effect of which was aided by his having a loud 
voice, and a slow deliberate utterance. In him were united a most 
logical head with a most fertile imagination, which gave him an 
extraordinary advantage in arguing; for he could reason close or 
wide, as he saw best for the moment. Exulting in his intellectual 
strength and dexterity, he could, when he pleased, be the greatest 
sophist that ever contended in the lists of declamation; and, from 
a spirit of contradiction, and a delight in shewing his powers, he 
would often maintain the wrong side with equal warmth and in* 
genuity; so that, when there was an audience, his real opinions 
could seldom be gathered from his talk; though when he was in 
company with a single friend, he would discuss a subject with 
genuine fairness; but he was too conscientious to make errour 

g ermanent and pernicious, by deliberately writing it; and, in all 
is numerous works, he earnestly inculcated what appeared to him 
to be the truth; his piety being constant, and the ruling principle 
of all his conduct. 

Such was Samuel Johnson, a man whose talents, acquirements, 
and virtues were so extraordinary, that the more his character is 
considered the more he will be regarded by the present age, and 
by posterity, with admiration and reverence. 

His memory extended to what was ancient and modem; to the court and 
to the city; to the dead and to the livini; languages; to things serious and 
things jocose; in a word, to a thousand sorts of subjects. That which appeared 
a trifle to some readers of the Memgiana, who did not consider circum¬ 
stances, caused admiration in other readers, who minded the difference be¬ 
tween what a man speaks without preparation, and that which he prepares 
for the press. And, therefore, we cannot sufficiently commend the care which 
his Illustrious friends took to erect a monument so capable of giving him 
immortal glory. They were not obliged to rectify what they had heard him 
say; for, in so doing, they had not been faithful historians of his conversation." 
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